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STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy 


Mr. Manon. This morning we begin consideration of the fiscal re- 
quirements of the Navy for the fiscal year 1952. We are pleased to 
have with us Secretary Matthews and Admiral Sherman, and oth- 
ers representing the Navy. If you havea general statement to present, 
Mr. Secretary, we should be pleased to have you do so at this time. 

Secretary Marruews. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it is a privilege to again appear before this committee to pre- 
sent the budget requirements for the Department of the Navy. This 
time, as you know, we are here with reference to the budget for fiscal 
year 1952. The decisions to be made by this committee with respect 
to the 1952 naval budget are of an unusually grave character, even in 
this critical period of our country’s history. The monotony of un- 
ceasing Communist aggression throughout the world tends to dull 
normal] reactions to the menace to democratic institutions which it 
represents. The Armed Forces, including the Navy, know that you 
gentlemen of the committee are as conscious as we are of the extent 
to which the provisions of next year’s military budget will affect the 
weal or woe of national security. We have no choice but to provide 
adequate defense for the institutions of liberty which we so sacredly 
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cherish. The Navy’s part in that responsibility assumes very sub- 
stantial proportions. We hope to assist you materially in reaching the 
necessary decisions wisely. It is in a spirit of solemn duty that we 
submit our forthcoming presentation of the Navy’s financial needs, 

The naval requirements to be presented to you are compellingly 
necessary because of well-known continued unsettled world conditions. 
In periods of peace and international tranquillity, the Navy’s needs 
diminish almost—but not entirely—in equal proportion to the ab- 
sence of trouble spots on the horizon of the future. Just prior to a 
year ago it was thought by many that we were enjoying, at least in 
a limited form, relief from the danger of immediate serious interna- 
tional friction. The Navy’s anticipated requirements were modified 
accordingly. 

The emergence of the Korean conflict has completely changed the 
situation. Ten months of combat experience in a desparate contest 
with a deadly enemy has dissolved any doubt about the need for effi- 
cient, effective, and extensive naval power. If settlement of the Ko- 
rean issue should come tomorrow, it would be folly to revert to the 
evidently unjustified attitude of a year ago. The solution of all our 
present difficulties could not be achieved so simply as that. 

The forces which created the Korean trouble are more alive and 
more aggressive than ever before. Their authors are arrogantly more 
hopeful, and not illogically so, of the success of their well-known 
program of world conquest. Self-preservation is as much in peril 
for us now as it has ever been in our history. The burdens of demo- 
cratic existence and of sustaining liberty and freedom increasingly 
bear down on our people with each passing crisis. The cost in effort 
and treasure to be exacted from each one of us cannot possibly become 
less very soon. In my opinion, it should not be permitted to become 
less until there is some reliable assurance that the source of world 
confusion and conflict has been definitely eradicated from the besom 
of society. There are two ways in which that can be accomplished. 
One, the preferred way, is by the education and conversion of that 
part of the world’s population whose thinking breeds policies and 
procedures which, for the sake of self-preservation, we cannot tolerate 
and must oppose. The other is to match the force they employ to at- 
tain their ends with a greater force than they can muster. 

The peaceful employment of the first method is denied us by a 
matter of lack of time and the militant and demoralizing means ex- 
erted by the agents of communism to defeat such a purpose on our 
part. It is the now familiar way used by the disciples of Karl Marx 
to further their schemes in pursuit of their never-forgotten objective. 

The second course is the only way out we have, and it will be costly 
in self-discipline, self-denial, and self-sacrifice on the part of every 
citizen. But you know as well as I do, gentlemen of the committee, 
that it will make us strong as a Nation, strong in the virtues of citi- 
zenship, and strong in the capacity to defend ourselves. If we can 
attain such a position in time, it should avert the awful tragedy of 
another world war, but if another world war comes in spite of all 
that all of us can do to avert it, we can face the test with confidence 
that our homes, our families, and our precious liberties will be pre- 
served. 

That confidence, with the security which it implies, I reemphasize, 
‘an never be acquired without an adequate Navy and Marine Corps. 
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NEED FOR NAVAL AND MARINE FORCES 


The need for naval and marine forces was never more crystal clear 
than at the present moment. They comprise an essential and indis- 
pensable part of the Nation’s Armed Forces. They are no more im- 
portant and no less important than the Army and the Air Force. 
With their sister services, they constitute the means of maintaining 
national security, and their mission in the plan of national defense is 
complicated and grave. 

In Korea, for the first time in history, international communism 
used armed force in promoting unprovoked aggression. Although the 
United Nations is of growing importance and a symbol of hope for 
the future peaceful organization of international order, it is still not 
strong enough to permit any free nation to lower its defensive strength. 

Western Europe, under the mutual defense assistance program, is 
developing the capability and the will in that area to resist Communist 
ideological and military aggression. The Navy is assuming its part in 
this program. Control of the seas by the Navy will assure the safe 
transit of aircraft, tanks, ordnance, military personnel, and equipment 
to our allies in Europe. The creation of a capable military posture in 
Europe will act as a further deterrent to aggression. 

The probability of war is inversely proportional to the military 
and ideological strength of the free world. 

An important asset to the free world is our growing recognition that 
the United States must have a consistent policy that relates our mili- 
tary readiness to the war potential of any known or probable enemy. 
The peaks and ebbs in American military readiness over the years 
have reflected successes or reversals in conflicts localized in time or 
place, whether of a military or diplomatic nature. These fluctuations 
in our military readiness must be replaced by a consistent strong and 
stable military readiness policy. Such a policy must realistically recog- 
nize that Communist military and fifth-column aggressions are part 
of an uncompleted plan of conquest that will not stop short of world 
domination unless deterred or defeated by superior force. 

The peaceful pursuits of the people of the United States and their 
hatred of war impose handicaps on our defense planning which must 
be taken into account by all of us. We cannot plan for a peak war 
readiness for a given date. In contrast, the war machine of a dictator 
can pick the time and the place for the next aggression action. In 
terms of the realities of the international situation, we must be pre- 
pared to fight immediately and effectively if war should come, wher- 
ever it comes. To assure the continuity of the freedom which the 
democratic people of the world hold so dearly, we must build and 
maintain our Navy and military forces to that initial level of readi- 
ness and mobility necessary to assure the earliest possible victory if 
war should come. I appeal today for strengthening tlie sea and air 
power of the United States Navy, and the forces of the United States 
Marine Corps. 

MISSION OF THE NAVY 


The United States Navy and the United States Marine Corps are 
now more important than ever before in providing security to our 
country. Their mission is to assure the safe and expeditious move- 
ment of men and materials to their destination in peace and war; to 
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support United States international commitments in peacetime; and 
to protect our shores in wartime. That mission includes maintaining 
maximum offensive mobile power, speed, and flexibility of our naval 
vessels, naval aircraft, and a strong Marine Corps for the prosecution 
of campaigns designed to insure command of the seas so that the 
military power of the United States and our allies can be carried to 
any enemy soil. If war should come despite our best efforts to prevent 
it, practical self-interest requires that we carry the battle to the enemy 
insofar as possible so that our people, our cities, and our productive 
facilities may be spared the ravages of direct enemy attack. It seems 
appropriate that I review some recent achievements in the accomplish- 
ment of our mission. 

The first 6 months of the Korean conflict posed a tremendous trans- 
portation problem that required vast movements of men and material 
to Japan and Korea from the United States over 5,000 miles away. 
The Military Air Transport Service, which includes naval components, 
performed outstandingly in lifting high-priority cargo and personnel 
to the battle area. The vast proportion of material and personnel 
movement requirements, however, could only be met by the greater 
‘apacity of the Military Sea Transport Service under the protection 
of the United States Navy. 

During this 6-month period, the Navy’s Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service carried to the Japan-Korea theater over 3,000,000 meas- 
urement tons of bulk cargo; 930,000 long tons of petroleum, and over 
400,000 personnel. 

The United Nations cause in Korea was furthered by the ability of 
its ground forces to break off contact with the Communist enemy in 
the Hungnam area in Korea by the employment of naval ships and 
aircraft, thus saving personnel and equipment for more effective utili- 
zation at a later date. The naval task force in this operation success- 
fully completed and surpassed the mission as originally assigned. 
During the period from December 10 to December 24, 1950, 105.000 
United States and Republic of Korea military personnel, 91,000 civil- 
ian refugees, 17,500 vehicles, and 350,000 tons of bulk cargo were 
evacuated. The naval task force with its carrier-based planes and 
terrific naval shore bombardment laid down a curtain of fire that pre- 
vented enemy interruption of this critical operation. This evacuation 
was successfully completed despite handicaps of unusually severe 
weather with storms and subfreezing temperatures. 

The demands of the Korean conflict and of the world situation pro- 
vided an opportunity to demonstrate the value of the naval moth 
balling and preservation programs of ships and aircraft which the 
Congress had previously authorized. The inception of this program 
was predicated on the basic concept that as a military organization 
the Navy should be at all times capable of effective performance of its 
mission in the event of a national emergency. 

At the outbreak of hostilities in the Far East, the United States 
Navy had in operation a quantity of aircraft in fleet commands that 
was inadequate to meet the sudden turn of events. Pacific fleet com- 
mands immediately appealed for more ships and airplanes. The Navy 
was able to supply this need from its Reserve Fleet and its aircraft 
storage inventory. During the first 6 critical months, 907 combat 
aircraft were withdrawn from moth balls in a ready-for-issue condi- 
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tion, modernized by installing the latest electronic and safety of flight 
requirements, and put into immediate use. This preparedness, which 
made it possible to meet quickly the sudden aggressive action, greatly 
compensated for the unavailability of new aircraft. The combat air- 
craft reserve in moth balls paid off in nationai security. Since the 
start of the Korean conflict, over 300 vessels have been recommissioned 
and placed on active duty. We plan to raise this to a total of 381 by 
the Sanh of the current fiscal year. The estimated replacement cost of 
these 381 vessels would be approximately $5,000,000,000 at present 
prices. The cost of activating these vessels will total approximately 
$120,000,000 or 24% percent of the estimated replacement cost. 

As the ships of the moth-ball fleet were reactivated, they were 
manned by qualified reserve and regular personnel. As of June 30, 
1950, there were 2.398 Marine reserves and 4,128 Navy reserves on 
active duty. By December 31, 1950, there were 73,000 Marine Corps 
reserves and 100,700 Nav y reserves on active duty. By April 30, 1951, 
there were 85,000 Marine Corps reserves and 141,600 Navy reserves 
on active duty. 

The Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training programs have been 
designated to provide qualified personnel to meet emer gency needs 
quickly. The numbers of Navy Reserves called to active duty were 
sufficient either to directly man the reactivated ships and aircraft or 
to replace regular naval personnel performing training or other shore 
duties. The Marine Corps Organized Reserve was called up in its 
entirety (except for 10 air squadrons) to fill its strength to two divi- 
sions plus the pipeline to Korea and replacement of casualties. 

The illustrations that I have just cited on Navy performance are 
specific examples of the Navy’s continued general readiness to dis- 
charge its assigned mission. 

Your Navy, “through command of the seas, has assured open sea 
lanes for the regular commercial exports and imports that are so vital 
to the effective functioning of our economy. Our command of the 
seas represents a tremendous asset to the cause of the free nations. 

Of the total allied merchant vessels sunk in World War IT by 
enemy action, during the period from January 1942 through August 
1945, 74 percent were sunk by submarines and 514 » percent were sunk 
by mine action. Our antisubmarine warfare and mine-sweeping pro- 
grams are designed to crush any enemy attempts to attack our naval 
vessels, merchant fleet, or our shores by submarine or mine laying 
action in any future war, whether of a declared or undeclared nature. 

The budget of the Department of the Navy for fiscal year 1952 is 
designed to permit performance of naval missions at levels deter- 
mined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff as essential for national security. 
The programs reflected in these financial estimates have been re- 
viewed in the Department of Defense and in the Executive Office of 
the President. 

In general, strong emphasis has been placed on bringing the active 
forces to approved end strengths as rapidly as pr acticable and main- 
taining the highest degree of combat readiness. Support for the 
active forces has been phased to the increase in the forces and per- 
sonnel. The industrial base has been broadened by increasing the 
capacity to produce major equipment for the active forces and the 
mobilization reserves through use of facilities and tooling rather than 
manufacturing end products. 
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The total new obligating authority in Navy estimates for fiscal 
year 1952 is $15,071,444.000. 


ACTIVE DUTY MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The estimates before you provide for an end strength of 805,000 
active duty personnel of the Navy and 175,516 active personnel for 
the Marine Corps. This represents an increase of military personnel 
during 1952 of 70,000 active duty personnel of the Navy and a de- 
crease of military personnel during 1952 of 28,513 active duty per- 
sonnel of the Marine Corps. 


NAVAL AND MARINE CORPS RESERVES 


Plans for fiscal year 1952 call for an average strength of the Naval 
Reserve of 758,066 of whom an average of 171,416 will be in organized 
drill pay status. For the Marine Corps Reserve, plans contemplate 
an average strength of 77.833 during 1952, of whom an average of 
23,921 will be in the organized drill pay status. , 

The air components of the Navy and Marine Corps Reserve will 
operate 2,001 aircraft of all types from 22 air stations. 


SHIPS AND SHIPBUILDING 


There will be about 1,200 vessels in the active fleet for fiscal year 
1952, an increase of about 120 over that authorized for the current 
year; $1,775 million of new obligating authority is requested to ini- 
tiate new shipbuilding and conversion programs for fiscal year 1952. 
New types of ships must be built and existing ships converted in order 
that the Navy may keep pace with progress in scientific warfare. In 
addition to providing the replacements required to maintain a bal- 
anced fleet, it is through new construction that new ships, new instru- 
ments, new systems, improvements, innovations and the use of new 
weapons are developed. Developments in carrier planes, for example, 
demand basic changes in deck strength, deck height, launching cata- 
pults, fuel and ammunition supplies and handling equipment. 


AIRCRAFT 


The aircraft modernization program commenced in 1951 is con- 
tinued. The 1952 program will modernize the majority of our active 
Naval and Marine Corps groups and squadrons and about one-third 
of our Naval and Marine Corps Air Reserve squadrons, 


RESEARCHE AND DEVELOPMENT 


Our research and development programs of the past have insured 
our ability to fight with at least comparable weapons to those of our 
adversaries. We must insure that there be no reduction in this effort 
to excel in our technical equipment as a match for the larger numbers 
of the enemy. The 1952 estimates will continue this important pro- 
gram. 

The funds which the Navy requests are essential to support the in- 
ternational policy and commitments of the United States. Our Navy 


today is based at many distant places in support of these commitments. 
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Admiral Sherman will tell you about the operating forces and how 
they will be used. General Cates will discuss Marine Corps require- 
ments. Admiral Clexton will tell you about the financial aspects of 
the estimates. You may be sure that, as usual, the bureau chiefs, and 
any other Navy personnel whom you may wish to question, will ap- 
pear before you to discuss any aspect of the estimates in which you 
may be interested. 

It would be impossible to stress with too much emphasis the vital na- 
ture of the provisions in the naval budget which we are about to submit 
to you. Every phase of it has been considered with the utmost. care. 
The future welfare of the Nation, I am convinced, requires that there 
shall be no let-down in the build-up for preparedness which we have 
already begun. That the cost of the build-up will be heavy cannot be 
denied. The stake at issue, however, makes the cost justifiable and 
wise at this time. 

I trust that you will enjoy our presentation of the Navy’s financial 
needs as it unfolds, and that it will prove helpful to you. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for a very excellent state- 
ment. You presented it as though you believed what you said and as 
though you had great faith in the N Navy. It seems very fitting on the 

second anniversar y of your service as Secretary of the Navy that you 
should present to the Congress such an excellent statement with regard 
to the United States Navy of which we are all immensely proud. 

Secretary Marruews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF THE CHuIer oF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Sherman, we should be pleased to receive a 
general statement from you at this time. 

Admiral Surerman. During the period of preparing its request for 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1952, the Navy, and in fact the 
Nation as a whole, has been confronted by a situation for which there 
is no precedent. Never before under conditions short of full mobiliza- 
tion has the Navy faced the double responsibilities of carrying on full 
scale combat operations in one area and at the same time building 
toward that strength and degree of readiness we must have if we are 
either to deter the Communists from expanding the Korean conflict 
into a general war or to defeat them if deterrent efforts fail. The Navy 
has done a seamanlike job of meeting the first of these responsibilities. 
How well it can be in shape to meet the second will in large measure 
depend on the action taken on the appropriations request now under 
consideration, 

Since 1945, the Navy has been through a year of precipitate demobil- 
ization, a year and a half or more gradual shrinkage, about a year of 
moderate expansion, a year of drastic cutbacks to an austere peacetime 
establishment, and since 25 June 1950, 10 months of hurried expansion. 

Less than a month has elapsed since I appeared before this commit- 
tee in connection with the fourth fiscal year 1951 supplemental appro- 
priations. At that time I outlined briefly the development of the Navy 
program objectives for the whole 18- month period from the Presi- 

dlent’s proclamation of the existence of a national emergency to the end 
of fiscal year 1952 and told you how, after the cost of the entire pro- 
gram had been estimated, those funds and only those funds required 
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at the earliest possible time to cover imminent deficiencies and ensure 
production continuity were requested in the fiscal year 1951 fourth 
supplemental. This supplemental request was carefully screened to 
eliminate items which would involve advance commitment with re- 
spect to the whole program. It is the remainder of that program 
which is now before you. 

Before giving you the details of the Navy program I must empha- 
size features which affect all parts of it in a major degree. Last 
December when the preparation of the fourth supplemental 1951 and 
the estimates for fiscal year 1952 was commenced it was impracticable 
to determine when the hostilities in Korea might end. It was imprac- 
ticable to estimate very far ahead the tempo of combat and consequent 
fiscal requirements. It was, therefore, decided that estimates covering 
the remainder of fiscal year 1951 would include appropriations to 
cover combat requirements. It was decided that the estimates for the 
fiscal year 1952 would provide only for a base—a year of steady sus- 
tained expansion toward approved force levels, accelerated training, 
and commencing the acquisition of realistic mobilization reserve levels 
of supply or their equivalent in the broadening of the mobilization 
base. This will, of course, make it necessary to submit supplementary 
estimates to cover the additional costs arising from combat operations 
as their intensity and duration are determined. 

The acquisition of material reserves is planned to be continued 
during the early part of fiscal year 1952 at an accelerated rate. A 
decision will have to be made in the second quarter of fiscal year 1952 
as to whether the procurement rate can prudently be slowed. If it 
cannot, additional funds will be required in advance of the normal 
fiscal 1953 appropriations. 

In designing a program to meet the demands of the situation the 
Navy has placed strong emphasis on bringing active forces to approved 
strengths as rapidly as practicable and with them reaching and main- 
taining the highest possible degree of combat readiness. The program 
objectives stipulated that support for the active forces should be 
effective in scope but austere in character, and that the expansion in 
support was to be phased to the expansion of the forces themselves. 
In the field of major procurement a realistic war reserve level of 
supply was sought, with increases in production capabilities sub- 
stituted in part for on-hand inventories. The programs contemplated 
a steady, sustained drive toward: all end objectives throughout the 
whole 18-month period. 

The Department of the Navy budget estimates for new obligating 
authority for the fiscal year 1952 to accomplish these objectives are 
in the amount of $15,071,444,000. In general they will provide for 
the following: 


PERSON NEL 


This .program requires active Navy and Marine Corps military 
personnel end strength as follows: 
FRI rare ASD ITE Pater 7 FASE LOGE cee NUON. Re Se SCRE WS Re Fo SN 805, 000 
GE 0 SRR Hate, Se Ae A Ae OMENS EI EE Re SOG SE SELTS 175, 516 
For the Navy this end strength will permit a manning level of 85 
percent military personnel in the shore establishment at the minimum 
level consistent with effective support to the active forces; a modest 
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increase in personnel of the reserve fleets to improve their readiness. 

For the Marine Corps, this end strength represents a decrease 
reflecting the assumption that this 1952 budget presentation is a 
base to which must be added all combat requirements. It provides 
for maintaining two full divisions plus one regimental combat team 
at full war strength plus appropriate force and service elements, ship 
detachments, security forces and necessary training and supporting 
establishments. The Marine Corps now has one air wing at war 
strength and one at reduced strength as appropriated for in fiscal 
year 1951. In order to compensate for combat requirements, it will 
be prudent to keep the First Marine Air Wing at and raise the Sec- 
ond Marine Air Wing to war strength. It will likewise be prudent 
to increase the Navy manning level by approximately 5 percent. 

Procurement of enlisted personnel in both branches will be accom- 
plished as far as possible by volunteer enlistments. These estimates 
assume that current authorization to extend enlistments involuntarily 
for 1 year for those not previously so extended, and to call a limited 
number of reservists to active duty will be continued through fiscal 
year 1952. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Funds requested in this category provide for operations of all forces 
at normal rates. They provide for— 

Joint amphibious training of active units of all services, in order to 
build up and maintain combat readiness. : 

Essential transportation for the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Operation of the Military Sea Transportation Service at a level 
necessary to meet the requirements of the Department of Defense. 
The Navy will continue to man the commissioned MSTS ships and to 
provide naval units for other MSTS ships. 

The Navy’s share of support to the Military Air Transport Service. 

Maintenance standards will be such as to keep the active forces at 
the best possible degree of combat readiness. Normal ship overhauls 
plus self-maintenance by forces afloat will be continued. To the 
maximum extend possible ship equipment modernization items will 
be ect aha and installed during regularly scheduled overhauls. 

verhaul and material improvement of aircraft, engines, and acces- 
sories, including reconfiguration and back-fitting of changes in exist- 
ing aircraft, will be carried on at the level necessary to insure flight 
safety and combat readiness. 

The Marine Corps will maintain, overhaul, rehabilitate, and replace 
equipment for two divisions plus one RCT at normal usage rates 

Quinquennial overhauls of reserve fleet vessels will be scheduled 
on a “not to interfere with active fleet work” basis. Modernization 
items necessary to make reserve fleet ships operable with the active 
fleet will be procured for reserve fleet ships in numbers and types 
equal to those planned to become combat ready within the first 12 
months of hostilities. Installations of these items, other than elec- 
tronics, will be made during quinquennial overhauls. 

The Navy will carry out its responsibilities in maintaining the ves- 
sels of MSTS. Mantenance standards and levels of supply for these 
vessels will conform generally to fleet requirements. 
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Funds are provided for the reactivation of reserve fleet ships in 
numbers required to meet the approved strength of the Navy by the 
end of fiscal year 1952. 

The Shore Establishment will be increased to the minimum neces- 
sary to support adequately the forces in being and in the process of 
reactivation. It is assumed that the operating forces in being by the 
end of fiscal year 1952 will remain in commission indefinitely. Aug- 
mented medical facilities will be provided to take care of battle 
casualties and the needs of the expanded Navy and Marine Corps. 

Existing installations will be maintained, and deferred maintenance 
of shore facilities accomplished to the extent necessary to insure their 
continued safe and efficient operation. Equipment on shore required 
in suppo.-t of fleet operations will be modernized as necessary. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Funds requested in this category are intended to improve the ma- 
terial readiness for combat operations of the active forces, including 
attainment of a realistic mobilization reserve supply level for them 
and for forces to be operational within 12 months after the outbreak 
of hostilities. In order to prevent peak loading of industry these 
programs have been carefully screened to permit the creation of in- 
creased production capacity in lieu of inventories wherever practicable. 


SHIPBUILDING AND SHIP CONVERSIONS 


Public Law 3, Eighty-second Congress, authorized new construc- 
tion and ship conversions emphasizing prototypes of significantly im- 
proved military characteristics. The funds requested in these esti- 
mates plus the funds in the last supplementary request will imple- 
ment the greater part of that program. 


AIRCRAFT 


The objectives of the Navy aircraft procurement program for fiscal 
year 1952 are twofold; first. to modernize the equipment of all ap- 
proved regular Navy and Marine Corps aviation elements plus ap- 
proximately one-third of the Organized Navy and Marine Corps Air 
Reserve; second, the establishment of adequate plant capacity for the 
expansion of aircraft production to rates approaching those of the 
mobilization aircraft production schedule. 


MARINE CORPS 


The Marine Corps will establish mobilization reserve stocks of 
long-lead time major and critical items by the end of fiseal year 1952, 
or as soon thereafter as practicable, to provide for the initial equipping 
of two marine divisions, less one RCT (plus force troops), to be 
added to the Fleet Marine Force upon mobilization, and the long- 
iead time major and critical items for the attrition of such items at 
war rates for the first year of a war for a force of two marine divisions, 
plus one RCT, plus force troops, engaged in combat. The significance 
of those two matters is that the total is 4 full divisions on mobilization. 
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GUIDED MISSILES 


The funds requested in this category will permit completion of the 
procurement program initiated with funds requested in the last sup- 
plementary budget. The purpose of this program, as explained at 
that time, is to provide production facilities and to manufacture a 
sufficient number of each of two types of missiles to provide for service 
evaluation and training. No funds are requested to provide a war 
reserve stockpile of missiles. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE SUPPLY 


Tlie funds requested are designed to provide new and critical types 
of ammunition and other critical and long-lead time spare parts and 
supply items, including zone of the interior harbor defense materials 
to support the requirements of the emergency plan until planned 
procurement after mobilization becomes effective. To provide other 
ammunition, short-lead time items, equipment and spare parts re- 
quired to support operations and training for 3 months of war and 
the minimum essential clothing for personnel who would be in- 
ducted during the first 6 months following mobilization. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The Navy will submit a detailed authorizing public works request 
and will require funds both to continue its presently authorized pro- 
grams and funds to start the new programs. 

The Navy’s proposal for the public works program, although large 
when compared with programs made in normal times of peace, stems 
directly from the increase in forces afloat, the build up of the Marine 
Corps divisions to full strength, urgent requirements for safe and 
effective aircraft operations, and the President’s proclamation of a 
national emergency. The public-works program has been reviewed 
with the closest scrutiny, and only those facilities which are absolutely 
essential to the accommodation of the active forces and the planned 
deployments thereof have been permitted. Extreme care has been 
exercised to insure a maximum use of existing facilities. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Under this program every effort will be made to hasten the proto- 
typing of new equipment for service test where substantial mobiliza- 
tion procurement is contemplated. 

Specific shift of the program to an emergency-level basis will be 
made to: 

Complete at high priority advanced dev es ae 

Be ready to undertake new developments of a countermeasure 
nature. 

Conduct research which may make possible radical improvements 
in critical fields. 
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CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


The Naval Reserve program provides for the continuation of the 
Naval Reserve substantially in accordance with the present table of 
organization and for the acceleration of Reserve training to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable. Although it may not be possible to hold 
the Organized Reserve to the strength planned during the fiscal year 
because of selective call-up, it is planned to reach and adhere to the 
end strength of 194,715 Organized Reserves. Total Naval Reserve 
strength, Organized and Volunteer, is expected to reach 800,000 by 
June 30, 1952. 

Reserve drills and active duty periods will continue at 48 drills per 
year and 2 weeks active training aaty. Two weeks active flight train- 
ing duty will be given to a limited number of volunteer Reserve pilots. 

New Naval Reserve air squadrons will be created to replace squad- 
rons mobilized. 

During fiscal year 1952 the Marine Corps will, insofar as practicable, 
reconstitute all nonaviation Organized Reserve units to 85 percent 
of authorized strength, reconstitute the Volunteer Reserve and avia- 
tion Organized Reserve units to 100 percent authorized strength and 
provide inactive duty training or active duty training to Marine 
Corps Reservists not on active duty. This will require training of 
23,921 Marine Corps reservists. It is expected to reach an end strength 
of 111,961 Organized and Volunteer Marine Corps Reserves by June 
30, .1952. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Funds are requested to support industrial mobilization at a rate 
commensurate with the expanded procurement program. 


ESTABLISHMENT-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


Establishment-wide activities will be maintained at the level nec- 
essary to support programed forces and naval commitments. 

Should the committee desire to be informed of the prospective 
strengths and deployments of the forces referred to in this statement, 
or desire further amplification as to the necessity for these forces, I 
shall be glad to give such information off the record. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Admiral. 


Bupcet ror 1952 


Admiral Clexton, what is the thought with respect to further pres- 
entation of the over-all Navy program ? 

Admiral CLexton. We believe, sir, now we should have a question 
period on the first two statements, and then later have the additional 
statements. 

Mr. Manon. As to the breakdown of funds? 

Admiral CLexron. As to the breakdown of funds, that could come 
later. After the question period with the Secretary of the Navy and 
Admiral Sherman. 

Mr. Manton. Who is best qualified to talk to us about the budget 
build-up? Who can tell us why it is $15 billion instead of $10 billion 
or S20 billion, and how the figures were arrived at, and so forth? 
Who is the best authority on that subject ? 
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Admiral Ciexton. You mean how we started and how much we 
asked for? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. The whole picture. I do not presume the Sec- 
retary would answer that. 

Admiral Ciexton. I think I can give that at the time we give the 
general presentation on the money. ‘Then I can outline in detail how 
the budget was formulated and why it is now $15,071,000,000, and 
what is in it. 


ADEQUACY OF 1952 PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Secretary Matthews, are you satisfied that the pro- 
gram which has been presented to the committee is substantially 
what we as a nation should do at this time with respect to the United 
States Navy? 

Secretary Marrnews. Yes, Mr. Chairman. As so far presented, [ 
am satisfied that you have the general outline of what the Navy will 
need during 1952 in order to meet the situation nationally and inter- 
nationally as we understand it. I have been so advised by my military 
advisers, Admiral Sherman and his staff, and I know they have gone 
over it minutely and most carefully, and that they feel this is what 
we need. This is the minimum of what we should have at this time. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, this is a step we should take now, 
regardless of what future requirements may be? This is the thing 
to do at this time? 

Secretary Marruews. We should do this at this time realizing that 
depending upon what develops in the future, we may have to come 
back to you and then make a showing as to what the results are from 
whatever events transpire, particularly in the international situation. 

Mr. Manion. It seems to me that a Secretary of the Army or Navy 
or the Air Force has upon his shoulders a terrific 1 responsibility. It 
would be tragic indeed if he should be a party to encouraging the 

taking of a step that might not be in the interest of national security. 

Secretary MarrHEews "Well, we have tried to avoid doing that very 
thing. We think we have. So far as the Navy is concerned, I am 
satisfied that this program as it has been outlined to you and as it 
will be presented to you in detail will make it possible for the Navy 
to meet its responsibilities-and fulfill its missions with the exception 
of what unexpected or now undetermined events may happen within 
the next 12 months. 

Mr. Srkes. I want to congratulate you, Mr. Secretary, on the able 
statement you have made. I think it is impressive. It is down to 

aarth. It contains obvious facts. I am impressed, as I have been 
by your handling of an important job during the 2 years you have 
been Secretary of the Navy. 


REALISM OF BUDGET 


Mr. Secretary, I would like to be sure that we have a realistic budget. 
Do I understand that the money that has been requested is money that 
will be necessary to maintain the defense of the Navy at the level 
now projected, but does not include the shooting war in Korea—or 
does it ? 

Secretary Marrnews. Yes; it does. That is up till the end of the 
period covered, with the exception of what will be necessary to carry 
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on such combat operations as are in progress after the 30th of next 
June. 

Mr. Sixes. Then, as far as you now know, is this the money that 
will be required by the Navy, so that you do not anticipate having 
to come back to us for a supplemental appropriation, unless there 
is a step-up in the tempo of the military operations in some part of the 
world? Am I correct in that? 

Secretary Marruews. Yes. Will you state just what that is, 
Admiral ? 

Admiral Suerman. We will definitely have to request supple- 
mental appropriations to cover combat operations in the fiscal year 
1952. 

Mr. Srxes. Then this budget does not include the shooting war in 
Korea. Instead, it is what you consider necessary to maintain forces 
at the present projected level, and to continue the approved build-up, 
but if the shooting war continues or if a new one breaks out, you 
anticipate having to come back for a supplemental appropriation ? 
This is nothing more than a base and the actual costs may be 
much more. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 


Errecr or Korean War on Bupcer 
e 

Mr. Taser. You have just told Mr. Sikes that you have submitted 
this budget without including combat activities in Korea after the 
30th of June. Now, if the Korean War should continue as it presently 
is running how long will the funds that are provided in this budget 
carry the Navy, and what particular items will be affected? I assume 
that as this budget is presented you are prepared to answer that 
particular question. 

Secretary Marruews. We will; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I would like to have you do so at the moment. 

Admiral SuermMan. In general, sir, the funds that are here asked 
for would carry us through until spring even if the shooting war 
continued. We would begin to get into administrative difficulties in 
various categories at somewhat differing rates. 

The first category in which we would be in difficulty would be the 
military personnel, probably, because people have to be handled with 
consideration and with advance planning. I do not think that it is 
something that could not be overcome. 

The very first difficulty we would find ourselves in, I would think, 
would be in connection with the Marine Corps, because this budget 
makes no provision for a pipeline of replacements going out, wounded 
coming back, rotation in the combat area, and so on. That provision 
which was effective for fiscal year 1951 disappears in the strengths 
planned in this submission. 

The same effect would be felt in naval personnel, but not so quickly, 
because the Navy in its expansion is moving more slowly, and it is 
not under the difficult conditions of combat that the Marine Corps 
is to such a degree. 

The aircraft attrition will begin to take effect, but that could be 
handled somewhat later in the year. i 
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Mr. Taper. Your aircraft attrition would be largely on the basis 
of what is going on now in the more or less antiquated or obsolete 
types of planes. 

Admiral Suerman. We are deliberately using some of our older 
types of aircraft in order to save the new ones while our production 
is low. 

Mr. Taser. Surely. Of course, you would not have any idea of 
asking us to provide funds to replace in kind the antiquated variety, 
would you ¢ 

Admiral SurrmMan. No, but some of our losses would be in types 
that would require replacement. That, again, would be a minor effect. 

The military personnel and the maintenance and operation, steam- 
ing hours and all the rest; are the things we would be in difficulty on 
soonest. 

Mr. Taser. What is your present over-all strength in the Navy, 
rather than the Marine Corps? 

Admiral SuerMan. Before leaving that previous question, sir, I 
would like also to include the ammunition question as one which 
would make a very important difference, which we would have to 
adjust. 

Mr. Taser. Go on with the other answer, if you care to, to finish it. 

Admiral Suerman. Well, there are transportation, food, ammuni- 
tion, and things that are consumed or attrited in the conflict. There 
is equipment for the Marine Corps. All those are areas in which 
adjustment would be required. But the personnel question will come 
up earliest, because personnel requires more advance planning and 
handling. 

Of the two, the Marine Corps situation will be the most critical. It 
is more nearly like the Army, which has already made an adjustment 
to avoid the cut-back which was in their original planning for fiscal 

1952. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Wiccieswortnu. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 


KOREAN WAR SITUATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, turning to page 3 of your statement, 
you made a very strong appeal for a strong Nation, with self-disci- 
pline, self-denial and self-sacrifice, which you stated would make 
us strong; but in many ways it is also going to make us weak, is it not / 

Secretary Marruews. Well, it would make us weak, of course, if we 
tax our economy to the point that we could not sustain it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Secretary Marrnews. But I think that self-discipline and self- 
denial and self-sacrifice make us strong in character as a nation and as 
a people. That is my reference there. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. If you want the people to realize this 
plea you have made, I cannot understand for the life of me why the 
facts of the situation are not faced just as courageously as you made 
that statement, and why you do not state in so many words that we 
are at war? Why take the soft approach you have taken? You have 
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referred to it as a conflict; you have referred to it as a contest; you 
have referred to it as trouble; you have referred to it as an issue; 
and you have referred to it as practically everything except a war in 
Korea. 

Secretary Matrnews. Well, there is a Korean War, of course. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not say so and tell the people frankly? That 
is one of the mistakes that has been made. I do not know why there 
is so much sidestepping or evading. If you will lay it on the line 
then you will have something on which to base your second appeal 
of self-denial, self-sacrifice, and self-discipline. 

Secretary Matruews. I had no intention, may I say, of trying to 
evade it on anything. It was undoubtedly and definitely a matter of 
method used in composing the statement. I was not conscious of any 
purpose of evasion in the statement at all. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe not. 

Secretary Marrnews. I am as realistic as a person can be, with re- 
spect to these matters. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe you did not intentionally do it, but that has 
been the course taken for a long time. 

Secretary Marruews. I am sorry if I gave that impression. I had 
no intention of doing it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yon can safely do it now. General Bradley recently 
made a speech in Chicago in which he referred to it as the Korean War 
at least a half dozen times. As a matter of policy the situation should 
be faced, because these men who are fighting know it is a war. 

Secretary Marruews. I have personally made that statement many 
times. 

Mr. Scrivner. The mothers losing sons know it is a war. 

Secretary Marruews. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And surely the Soviets and the Communists know it 
is a war, and intend it so. In other words, as Secretary of the Navy 
maybe your approach in your position is not quite the same as mine, 
but I felt that if the people of the United States are told the facts 
frankly and fearlessly that they will always respond. 

Secretary Marruews. I agree with you, and they should be told 
the facts. I have been out to Korea, and I do not have any illusions 
about its being a war. It is definitely war. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I raised that question comes down to 
another statement of yours, on page 5, where you say, “If war should 
come.” 

That, again, seems to give to the American public a feeling or inti- 
mation that we are not in war, but war is in the future. Perhaps, if 
they could realize that it is presently here, instead of looking at this 
thing in the future, possibly some of the things that we do here in 
making these supplies and equipment and manpower available might 
not meet such resistance, come the 15th of March next, when the 
tax burden is going to be much heavier than it is now. 

Secretary Marruews. I think that statement could be improved if 
it said, “If the third world war should come.” That is what I really 
had in mind. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, generally speaking, Mr. Secretary, as far 
as all the facts, as far as the military phase of the thing are concerned, 
we, of course, look to the members of the military staff to give us those 
specific pieces of information, anyway ; is that not true? 
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Secretary Marrnews. It should be; yes. I should think so. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. Admiral, I have been getting from you and from the 
Secretary’s statement an impression that this budget was being pre- 
pared with the idea that we were going to get out of Korea by the 
ist of July. Is that true? 

Admiral SHerman. No, sir; that is not the intent of the statement. 
To go back to last year, the Korean conflict started on the 25th of June. 
We carried on for some months using up money which had been appro- 
priated for a peacetime establishment. The requirements of carrying 
on the conflict came first. We obligated our funds at a deficiency rate. 
As a result of that, we had to come back for more money. 

The preparation of this budget started in December 1950. At that 
time it was necessary to have some common basis as between the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Force, and all the segments of each of them for 
estimating our use of matériel and use of personnel and our procure- 
ment. Therefore, there was adopted what was admittedly an arbi- 
trary assumption that the conflict, war—it is war to men that are in it, 
certainly—would carry on until the 30th of June. Then for fiscal 
1952 we would submit our requirements at peacetime-usage rates, well 
knowing that whatever fight we are in we will have to carry through 
to a conclusion. But the estimates that were submitted would form 
a basis to which could be added as they develop the additional require- 
ments due to the fighting, which might increase or might decrease. 
There is no telling where they could go. But we would have through 
all the services a base which would be firm, and to that would have 
to be added the combat requirements. 

Now, I could do not less than include that fact in my statement. I 
could not come up here and indicate that the money that we were 
asking for was enough to fight a war with, because it is not. This is 
merely the base. To it must be added every additional expenditure 
due to fighting in Korea or anywhere else that combat requirements 
may arise. 

Mr. Manon. If you will permit, I would like to read the following 
from the statement made to us yesterday by the Deputy Secretary of 


Defense, Mr. Lovett: 


During the course of your review of this budget the question of the amount 
that has been included for the support of our effort in Korea during fiscal year 
1952 is certain to arise. 


Of course, it is arising now. 


During the formulation of this budget, which I have indicated began late in 
December, we did not feel that we could or should forecast the probable mili- 
tary situation in Korea during fiscal year 1952. Therefore, lacking the neces- 
sary specific guidance on which to base a budgetary request, we have with cer- 
tain exceptions made no specific allowances for combat consumption rates during 
fiscal year 1952. This is most significant in the case of the Department of the 
Army, since consumption of suplies, ammunition and other equipment will be 
substantially higher if hostilities continue during 1952. It does not appear 
feasible at this time to attempt to forecast the extent to which additional funds 
may be required to support our effort in Korea. We propose, if it meets with 
your approval, to meet this requirement by utilizing production and procurement 
which is financed in this budget so as to give first priority to fulffiling our needs 
in Korea, and to request that the Congress at a later date supply such funds 
as may be required to replace the matériel and supplies that may have been 
expended in combat. 
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I think that statement should be a part of the discussion here. 
Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, the statement you have read is what 
called for my question yesterday to the Secretary to give us a better 
picture of what the situation now is, and not what-it was in December. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. It is just a budgetary fiction, as I understand it, to 
assume for the purposes of this budget the things that have been stated 
in these statements. No man in the free world, in my opinion, knows 
when the Korean struggle will end. Insofar as this country is con- 
cerned.it will not end until it is ended successfully. That is my view- 
point as to the way we should proceed. I hope and believe it is the 
viewpoint of Admiral Sherman and the military people. 

Admiral Suerman. That is, sir, as I indicated earlier, if the fight- 
ing in Korea continues at its present tempo. I would judge that 
this money would run out in the spring, but as a practical proposition 
we should be more forehanded than that. I would say that along 
about Thanksgiving time we should be determining what our future 
course of action from a fiscal point of view is going to be. Perhaps at 
that time we may be able to make some estimate. I would say trying 
to estimate now the combat usage of matériel and personnel during 
the next year would be completely futile. 

Mr. Manon. Would it also be futile and completely in error to 
assume that because of the statements made by you and the Secretary 
and by Mr. Lovett that, come July 1, we would have to quit Korea 
because we would not have any more ammunition or weapons or men 
to utilize in the conflict ? 

Admiral Suerman. That is not true, sir. This is a fiscal device. 
Tt has nothing to do with the conduct of the war, in my opinion. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, what you are doing here, if I may 
interject, Mr. Chairman, from my point of view and from the state- 
ments that have been made, is very carefully and studiously and 
deliberately putting the Congress on notice that there is an unde- 
veloped potential here you are not prepared to analyze and evaluate 
end incorporate in this budget ; is that right or wrong ? 

Admiral SHerman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You have certainly done a good job, if that was 
your idea. 

Admiral SHerman. I am unwilling to come up here with any pres- 
entation that the sum of money we are asking for is going to see us 
through the year, if it is a year of combat. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I think you are to be applauded for that attitude, 
because anybody who knows anything about the potential there cer- 
tainly knows this would not cover the situation. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. In view of the Secretary’s desire to leave I 
will hold my questions. 

Mr. Mauon. The Secretary is at our disposal, so far as I am con- 
cerned. He will have to stay if we have any questions to ask him. 

Secretary Marruews. I am glad to do so. 

Mr. WiceLesworru. I am quite content to direct my questions to 
the admiral. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is probably more directly a question to Admiral 
Sherman. I was going to ask it if Mr. Taber had not. 
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I think probably some of the difficulty has here arisen due to the 

statement which was made on page 2. 
Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DISCUSSION OF WORLD CONDITIONS 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Sherman, as Chief of Naval Operations and 
as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, it is your responsibility to 
know something about world conditions "and possibilities and prob- 
abilities. You have come in here with the weight of your very high 
position and requested an appropriation of $15 billion for the Navy 
for the fiscal year which will begin in a few weeks. 

In view of all those facts, it is not an improper inquiry to ask what 
the world picture looks like to you. Will you give us a statement in 
response to that observation, on or off the record 4 

Admiral Suerman. I will make it on the record with an opportunity 
to sanitize my remarks, 

At the present time the situation is, in my opinion, more critical 
than it has been since the end of the last war. In the years 1946 to 
1949, we experienced a series of crises, but during those years condi- 
tions in the Mediterranean countries were improved ; the aggression in 
Greece was terminated; great improvement was made in the stability 
and security of W estern Europe by the agreement to establish the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, but also during 1949 two events 
took place which caused a great deal of concern. One was the atomic 
explosion in Russia and the other was the establishment of almost 
complete Communist control over China. We are now witnessing an 
attempt to extend the area of Communist domination in eastern Asia, 
which certainly threatens the security of the United States. 


MIDDLE EAST SITUATION 


The situation in the Middle East, particularly in Iran, is one to 
cause considerable concern. The extent to which we are committed to 
fighting in the Far East reduces our ability to wage war elsewhere if 
we should have to, so we have a picture in which there is an increase 
in our global risks, and an increase in the danger to the Nation. 


KOREA 


Since the beginning of the fighting in Korea we have managed to 
increase our forces and to increase our strength in other areas, as well 
as to carry on operations in Korea. In my opinion, as the expansion 
of our strength continues under the program which was initiated last 
December, our security is somewhat enhanced, but I would be less 
than frank if I did not tell the committee that I think the country 
faces great danger; that the free world faces great dangers, and will 
continue to do so until we achieve a position of military posture and 
military strength sufficient more effectively to defer aggression than 
our strength has so far. 
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PACIFIC THEATER 


Furthermore, if we are to be able to continue to maintain our posi- 
tion in the Pacific, I believe that our strength in that theater has to be 
maintained for a number of years at a higher level than had been 

lanned, so that our problem, particularly in the navy, is just what 
it was at the beginning of World War IT. 

We are back at the point where we have to have two strong fleets. 
The problem of the Army and the Air Force is a similar one. I think 
that the concept that gained some support at the time that the North 
Atlantic Treaty was formed that we Would be strong in the cer 
Atlantic Treaty area, and that small forces would suffice in the Fa 
East and Western Pacific has proved erroneous and that as a meth 
we are going to have to adopt an effective two-ocean strategy. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to imply that we have not, to some extent, 
had a two-ocean strategy all the time 

Admiral SuHerman. No: I do not mean to imply that we have not 
had it, but I think the events of the past 10 months have shown that 
the requirements in the Pacific are greater than we had provided for. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the overrunning of China by Com- 
munist forces has very materially altered the picture in the Pacific? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And the picture has been further changed and agg 
vated by the Korean War? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes: 


POSSIBILITY OF ALL-OUT WAR 


Mr. Manon. People ask Members of Congress every day, and per- 
haps the military men—“Do you think that general war is inevitable ?” 
When I go to my district and yield for questions at meetings, that is 
one of the questions asked me. Can I ask it of you? Do you think 
an all-out global war is inevitable ? 

Admiral SuHerman. No: I do not think an all-out global war— 
what we call a world war—is inevitable. I think it is entirely possible 
that the future may hold a good deal of war, possibly smaller wars 
occurring more often. I do not think that war in itself has to be 
inevitable, but it is probable. I am speaking now of war as a gener- 
ality. I believe that we have a good prospect of avoiding a full, all- 
out, world-wide war, but to do so will require strength and patience. 

Mr. Manon. The naval program and the preparation efforts of the 
country at this time are those things associated with this hope that 
vou have? 

Admiral SHerman. As I see it, it is our duty to do the best we can to 
handle our current problems, and at the same time provide a base 
from which we can mobilize to meet the demand of a general war if 
it should come. We cannot afford to base our mobilization plans 
on anything less than a general war. 


ACTION TO AVOID ALL-OUT WAR 


Mr. Manon. What is the best hope of averting a general war? 

Admiral Suerman. That is a question of broad policy. In my opin- 
ion, the best hope of avoiding a general war lies in a combination of 
several courses of action: One is to be sufficiently strong to deter 
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our possible enemies from starting a general war. Another very nec- 
essary course of action, it seems to me, is to have alliances which are 
strong enough, sufficiently well tested, and composed of allies who 
are sufficiently determined to act in unison to deal with instances of 
aggression such as the one in Korea more promptly and more effec- 
tively. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Let us say that all or a segment of the free world be- 
comes engaged in a contest with all or a segment of the nonfree world. 
An example of that would be Korea at this time. 

Now, if in this contest the free world is unwilling to accept defeat, 
the free world must throw into the conflict sufficient forces to achieve 
victory. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. If the nonfree world, or a segment of the nonfree 
world, is unwilling to accept defeat, and if segment after segment of 
the nonfree world comes into the conflict for the purpose of prevent- 
ing a defeat, that inevitably leads to an all-out global conflict between 
the free and the nonfree worlds; am I correct ? 

Admiral SHerman. That is certainly the tendency. I think his- 
torically that limited wars, whether they are limited geographically or 
limited in character, tend to become unlimited unless they are re- 
strained for mutual convenience. 

Mr. Manon. If the Chinese Communists in Korea are not willing 
to accept defeat and if those who support the Communists are un- 
willing to accept defeat, and if they continue to throw strength into 
the conflict in an effort to prevent defeat, and if the free world con- 
tinues to throw its strength and energies into the effort to win the 
Korean struggle, you have an all-out war between the free and the 
nonfree world. That seems elementary to me. 

Admiral SHerman. Well, it can either continue until one side is 
exhausted in the limited area, or it can spread, and then it becomes a 
world-wide conflict until one side is exhausted. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, so far as the technicalities are concerned, 
this is a war between the free world and the North Korean and 
Chinese Communists. 

Admiral SHerman. At the present time, to be accurate, it is a con- 
flict between the United Nations and the North Koreans and their 
allies in Korea. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Now, if the North Koreans can summon the rest 
of the world, outside the free world, as allies, that is the big show, 
as I see it. 

Admiral Surrman. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Against that kind of background are we taking neces- 
sary steps to prepare ourselves for the possibilities of a general war? 

Admiral SHerman. We are engaged in a program, as I see it, which 
is designed to improve our state of readiness and build up to a level 
which we can sustain. 

Now, if general war comes, of course we can accelerate it. We can 
build up to higher levels. 

On the other hand, if we believe, as I do, that we are facing an 
opponent who does not want a general war now, but who wants to 
do everything possible to exhaust us, to drain off our energies in a 
small operation here and a small operation there, induce us to do 
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things that will impair our economy, then we have to face the fact we 
are in an operation which may become an endurance contest ; therefore, 
it is wise to achieve the level of military strength which we can sus- 
tain over a period of years. The worst thing that could happen to 
us. as I see it, would be to go to a full-out mobilization and not have 
a fight and then go into a period of cut-back trying to save money and 
pay our debts, and then suddenly find ourselves in a fight. 

Mr. Manion. Do I take it that you do not believe we should now go 
into a program of full mobilization for war? 

Admiral Suerman. I do not believe we have to make a decision now, 
because at the present time our rate of build-up is so close to the rate 
of build-up that we would have—and I am sneaking now of produc- 
tion of materials—it is so close to the rate of build-up we would have 
for a full-out effort that we can afford to carry on with this program 
for some months. Some 6 months from now the rate of progress 
under this program, and the rate of progress under a full-out program 
would start to diverge. The difference will become very appreciable, 
and at that time I believe we will have to make a decision. 


VULNERABILITY OF Unrrep Sratres To ATTAcK 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Sherman, what would you say as to the vul- 
nerability of the United States and its possessions to attack from any 
potential enemy power? / 

Admiral SHerman. Of course, in the absolute sense, the United 
States is vulnerable to attack; but, so-far as a sudden attack on the 
United States is concerned, it could only be made by air or by under- 
sea craft and the attack would result in prompt retaliation. It may 
be damaging to us, but great damage would be inflicted on the 
attacker. 

Mr. Manon. Our idea is actually to fight any war that might come, 
far away from the United States shores; is that right? 

Admiral SHerMAN. That has been one of our fundamental con- 
cepts for a long while, to keep war as far away from the United States 
as possible. 

ROLE OF THE NAVY 


Mr. Manon. How does the Navy fit into that concept ? 

Admiral SHerman. The Navy is the branch of the service that is 
fundamentally required in that concept. If we fight overseas we 
have to control the sea in order to stop enemy action where it is, and 
move troops, aircraft, men, supplies, and equipment overseas. 

Mr. Manon. Our Navy acts as a protection to the United States 
and asa vehicle to carry the war to the enemy / 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, indeed. We function both offensively 
with our striking forces and amphibious forces and also operate to 
protect sea communications and to deny the use of the sea to an enemy. 

Mr. Manon. Take a potential enemy, against whom we might be 
engaged in war, that has a relatively inferior navy. Does that mean 
that we could afford to have a Navy inferior to what we have? What 
would be your deduction from that ? 
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Admiral Suerman. No, indeed. The demands for naval forces arise 
from the character of the operations that we carry on. The need for 
overcoming an enemy fleet is only a part of our naval requirements 
and, as in the present world situation, a very minor part. The extent 
of the sea communications that we require to use and the inability to 
carry on war overseas without naval support make the Navy very 
important today even though there is no large enemy battle fleet that 
can contest our surface command of the sea 

An example, of course, is what is going on in Korea where we have 
had no naval opposition, but we have had a great deal to do in the way 
of attacking targets on shore with aircraft that ranged all the way 
across the peninsula. There are five main supply routes into central 
Korea from the north; one offshore on each coast which the Navy has 
cut; one a coastal highway on the east coast which the Navy has cut 
and the two inland routes. 

Of course, we have had the problem of amphibious operations there, 
making both a landing against opposition at Inchon and a withdrawal 
under attack from Hungnam. We have to be ready at all times to 
resist attack by hostile naval forces either on the surface or under the 
water. We have had a great deal of minesweeping to do and we have 
had the overseas movement of men and equipment. 


RESULT OF WITHDAWING FORCES TO PROTECT NORTH AMERICA ONLY 


Mr. Manon. If we were willing to forsake our allies in the free 
world—and at times there seems to be a disposition on the part of 
some of the nations in the non-Communist world who call upon us 
for a great deal without, sometimes, contributing a great deal to the 
cause; sometimes they are not able to—but if we were willing to see 
our friends in the free world sacrificed and were bent only upon 
preventing the overrunning of our country by a foreign power, could 
we not prevent our own country from being overrun with a much 
smaller operation than we now have in mind? 

Admiral SuHerMan. I believe we could in the short term but not in 
the long term. The result of that sort of policy would be that in the 
long run overwhelming alliances could be formed against us or, even 
without alliances, our former allies might be overcome, one or two 
at a time, until there had been established a bloc of power against us 
which might defeat us. 

Mr. Manon. In the air and on the sea ? 

Admiral Suerman. In the air, on the sea, and on the ground. The 
productive capacity of the United States is very large, “put the pro- 
ductive capacity and power potential of the rest of the world against 
us might be overwhelming. 

Mr. Manon. I am not arguing for any such program of isolation, 
but I was just speculating with respect to it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NUMBER OF COMBATANT SHIPS 


Mr. Matton. Approximately how many ships. combatant ships, did 
we have in operation at the peak of World War II? You can supply 
the exact figure for the record, if vou do not have it at hand. 
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Admiral Suerman. Right now I would say about 8,000 in compari- 
son with the figures 1,100 and 1,200 that we now use. We had large 
numbers of amphibious ships. 

Mr. Manion. That is no secret figure, I am sure. 

Admiral SuHermMan. No. 

Mr. Manon. Now we have hundreds of combatant ships in moth 
balls—probably 1,500 ? 

Admiral SuermMan. Yes. 


NEED FOR SHIP-CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Manion. We have such overwhelming naval superiority over 
any potential enemy, why is it necessary for us to go into a multi- 
billion-dollar ship-construction program ? 

Admiral Suerman. In the first place, although we have a large 
fleet built, there is one general factor which has not become significant 
as yet, but it will become more significant with the passage of time; 
that is that practically all of our inventory of ships was produced at 
the same time and we definitely do not want them all to become overage 
in the same short period. 

Now, certain new things have come about. One is the introduction 
of the jet airplane. The introduction of the jet airplane has imposed 
on us the necessity for improving runways on shore and flight decks 
afloat. 

Mr. Manon. That is easy to understand. 

Admiral SuermMan. Then the increasing speeds of aircraft, increased 
capabilities, have imposed on us the necessity of building better anti- 
aircraft armament, better guns, better ammunition, fuses, and so forth. 
And the introduction of these new antiaircraft weapons is a large part 
of our modernization program. Ever since the end of the war we 
have been attempting to develop better means of antisubmarine war- 
fare and that again is reflected in the building and conversion program. 

The improvement in tanks and Army equipment has imposed on 
us the necessity of having better tank landing ships and other am- 
phibious craft to carry them. 

Also the development of hostile mining capabilities has made it 
essential that we increase our ability to move men, equipment, supplies 
overseas and land them over beaches as contrasted with well-developed 
ports. 

Furthermore, the development in mining capabilities which took 
place at the end of the last war, and with which we have had extensive 
experience recently, has made it necessary for us to improve our mine 
force very greatly. That is being done and is reflected in the building 
program. 

There are other deficiencies in the fleet which we are attempting to 
remedy which show up in the program; the need for better command 
ships. Then there is the question of guided missiles, for antiaircraft 
defense and other purposes, and getting them afloat. That is reflected 
in the building program. 

Then, of course, we are developing newer types of submarines, both 
to increase our offensive capabilities, and for use in antisubmarine war- 
fare. That shows up as a considerable part of the program. 

So. summing it up, I would say that the building program that is 
now before the committee is designed to keep the fleet modern and 
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abreast the technical developments which are reflected in the type 
of operations that we are carrying on now and that we envisage in the 
future, particularly if we encounter a strategic situation where we 
get undersea and air opposition. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


USE OF SHIPS IN MOTHBALL FLEET 


Mr. Manon. Most of the ships in the mothballed fleet can be used 
in our future program in the Navy, can they not? That is, will 
you be able through modernization of equipment and conversions and 
changes to utilize them ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. We feel that we have a potential need for all 
the ships that we have in the reserve fleet. Some of them require 
considerable mordernization, others less. But on the whole it is one 


of the most useful investments that the country has, in my opinion. 


Mr. Manon. Take the battleships: we have about three in active 
use. Can you forsee any eventual use of the battleships now in the 
reserve or moth-balled fleet ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. We could have used many more than 
we had active in the operations that we have been carrying on off 
Korea, and if we had gotten into more intense operations where more 
gunfire support was needed, we would have had greater use for a 
larger number of those ships. Actually I would like to have more 
of them in commission than we have, but we have just had, in order 
to keep the fleet at a reasonable size, to make choices between different 
types of ships. 

Mr. Manon. In the event of a general war do you think you would 
utilize all of our ships now in being or most of the ships—battleships, 
and so forth ¢ 

Admiral SHerman. I would say we would use all of the escorts, all 
of the submarines, all of the aircraft carriers. Some of the cruisers 
we might bring out more slowly, depending upon developments. Some 
of the older battleships we probably would not bring out until we 
had a specific need for them—the older, slower ones. 

Mr. Manion. Can you do a pretty good job of modernizing these 
moth-balled submarines without reconstructing them from scratch, 
to speak ? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes. The hulls of most of our ships are very 
useful. As you know, we have been progressively modernizing our 
submarine fleet, the ones in active service. We are modernizing de- 
stroyers, bringing a certain number of cruisers up to date. We ‘have 
a large enough fleet so that although we may have a mobilization plan 
and bring out ships in a certain order month by month, the minute 
you get in an actual conflict where you have an actual condition in- 
stead of an assumed one, then the relative needs for different types of 
ships will become apparent and we will adjust our plans and bring 
out first the things that are most urgently needed. 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION, 1952 


Mr. Manon. Approximately how may new ships—I am not speak- 
ing of conversions of existing ships—but approximately how many 
new ships do you propose to get started on under the 1952 bill? 
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Admiral Suerman. In the 1952 bill for construction, there are 113 
ships of all sizes. Of course, the largest numbers are in the smaller 
ships; 30 minesweeping boats, 17 minesweepers, 32 utility landing 
ships, 15 tank landing ships, 4 landing ships (dock). That accounts 
for nearly all of the numbers. 

Mr. Manon. What are the large ships in the new program ? 

Admiral SHERMAN. One aircraft carrier. It is the new larger car- 
rier. , 

Mr. Manon. You have already begun work on the planning of 
that ship? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And you will continue that in this program ? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes. We expect to let the contract for it dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. Manon. What other ships? 

Admiral Suerman. The next one is an ocean escort which will be a 
ship smaller than our present fleet destroyers and larger than our 
destroyer escorts; a prototype for future construction. 

There are two radar picket submarines, one small 250-ton submarine, 
one very small submarine, and the auxiliaries that I mentioned pre- 
viously. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, actually your new ship construction 
program could not be called very ambitious ? 

Admiral SuHerman. No. 

Mr. Manon. It is a very limited program from the standpoint of 
new ships. 

Admiral SrerMan. We felt, with as many good hulls as we have 
on hand, that we could make more use of a given amount of money 
by conversions than by building new ships from the keel up. Fur- 
thermore, we will get what we want much more quickly. 


ANTISUBMARINE WORK 


Mr. Manon. Is the antisubmarine work progressing reasonably 
well ? 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes, sir; I think that we are making quite good 
progress on it. Of course, it is like the old competition between pro- 
jectiles and armor or any of the other classic examples. The sub- 
marines improve, the antisubmarine tec ‘hniques improve. It is a 
never-ending contest. 

Mr. Manon. All of us nonmilitary people I think agree that noth- 
ing could be more urgent in the Navy than perfecting as early as pos- 
sible every possible technique to improve our ability to wage antisub- 
marine warfare. 

Admiral SuermMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. With the type of war we would expect to fight, carry- 
ing it to the enemy, you have got to keep from being sunk en route to 
the field of battle. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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EXPERIENCE GAINED IN KOREA 


Mr. Manon. What can you say for the record as to the lessons the 
Navy has learned from our war in Korea ‘ 

Alncieit SuerMan. We have had a chance to appraise the combat 
effectiveness of some of our newer types of airc raft, and we have de- 
veloped the ability to carry greater loads of offensive weapons than 
we did in the past. In the carrier operations | would say that the 
greatest advance has been in the degree to which we have sustained 
operations day in and day out as contrasted with the World War II 
idea that carriers struck hard for a few days and then went back in 
port and got ready for the next strike. This has been a sustained, 
grueling effort that has been going on for a long while and the ability 
of the ships and crews to keep that going has been remark ably great. 

Incidentally, as a result of dev elopments that have gone on before 
and the intensified effort now, replenishment under way has advanced 
quite considerably. 

In the field of combat gunfire, support of troops on shore, we have 
made very great progress ‘because of a long sustained period of experi- 
ence. Ships have been supporting troops ashore almost continuously 
since last July. We have had a chance to ene rate against the types of 
mines that the Russians supplied to the North Koreans last summer. 
We have been engaged in mine counter measures for a good many 
months now from which we have learned a great many lessons. 

Starting where we left off at the end of World War Il, I think we 
have made considerable progress in the logistics support of the fleet 
in the Far East using ships instead of shore bases which, of course, has 
the advantage that when a base shifts the ships move and we do not 
leave a pile of material to be either wasted or recovered at great ef- 
fort. The record in that regard is quite a good one. 

We have also learned a great many lessons about communications, 
particularly interservice communications in the long-sustained opera- 
tions where all three services are working together quite closely for 
quite a long period. I think our communication lessons have been 
very profitable. Those are some of the high lights. 


REASONS FOR FAILURE TO DEFEAT ENEMY IN KOREA 


Mr. Marion. When you relate the things that we have learned and 
talk of our sustained attack on the North Koreans and the Chinese 
Communists by the Navy, when others talk about the sustained efforts 
of the Air Force, and when the Army talks about the sustained effort 
of the Army, it causes me to wonder what would happen if the shoe 
were on the other foot, so to speak, and we should be confronted or 
that kind of opposition? How is it that the Communists in Kore: 
have been able to withstand such tremendous superiority in oatie 
fields? I realize that in the first weeks and months of the Korean 
War we did not have these things that we could bring to bear, but it 
would seem that almost any enemy would have been tlle by 
those things that we are doing. 

Admiral Suerman. I would say one of the fundamentals is an 
almost complete disregard of the value of human life. They have 
expended a great deal ‘of that commodity, a shocking amount. That 
probably is the one great factor that we have had to contend with. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 
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Mr. Manon. The Korean conflict has shown that all the modern 
weapons of the Army and the Navy and the Air Force cannot achieve 
quick victory if the enemy is willing to pay heavily in human life; is 
that correct ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. I think it is, sir. Of course, there have been 
two distinct aggressions out there; first the one of the North Koreans. 
The North Koreans were pretty well defeated by November. Then 
came the Chinese Communists, which started a new operation and the 
numbers of Chinese Communists in reserve are much greater than 
were the numbers of North Koreans. 

Mr. Manon. If anyone is of the opinion that you could end a war 
with a huge power like Russia in a few months, they would get little 
consolation out of the fact that we have been fighting almost 11 
months in Korea and there seems to be no immediate prospect of end- 
ing that conflict. If we get into an all-out major effort against a 
major power it seems to me that war might go on almost indefinitely ; 
certainly it might go from 11 months to 11 years. So if we are going 
to get ready to meet this world situation we need to be strong over the 
long pull and not just for the day, it seems to me. 

Admiral Suerman. I think it is very important that whatever we 
do at this time it be something that we can sustain. 


APPROVAL OF 1952 PROGRAM BY JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Manon. I do not want to ask too many questions of you, 
Admiral Sherman; but these problems confronting our country are 
important and we are not sure what to do about many of them. We 
do need the counsel and advice of men with your background and 
experience and position. i think the country is going to be disposed 
to support a military program substantially in accordance with that 
which has been submitted by the Joint Chiefs. As I understand it 
the Joint Chiefs have approved the program which is contemplated 
in this $60-billion budget for the fiscal year 1952. 

Admiral Superman. This program is in accordance with the force 
levels which the Joint Chiefs of Staff evolved, and it incorporates 
standards of readiness which they evolved; and in many cases the 
financing of these programs is requested on a basis which will permit 
later review for the purpose either of expediting or slowing down 
the accomplishment of them. 


STRENGTH OF THE MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Manon. I was a little surprised at the recommendation that 
while we are trying to build up and get stronger we are reducing the 
size of the Marine Corps at a time when I believe Congress is provid- 
ing or talking about providing legislative authority for a great in- 
crease in the strength of the Marine Corps. 

Admiral SuermMan. That resulted from the manner in which the 
estimates for the fiscal year 1952 were prepared. As indicated this 
morning the end strength for fiscal 1952 did not incorporate any 
provision for combat pipeline, flow of replacements, return of 
wounded, rotation, and so forth, those things that are associated with 
combat. That factor is highlighted more in the case of the Marine 
Corps than of the other services. 
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Actually the Army figures, as they stood until just recently, showed 
a shrinkage which I think was on the order of 100,000 men, something 
of that sort, and then just before the budget estimates were finally 
submitted they were revised to increase the Army end strength and 
man-years in order to care for these problems. In the Navy we had 
not made that provision and it probably would be appropriate to do 
the same thing for the Marines that was done for the Army, because 
the problem is essentially the same. 


POSSIBLE CONFLICT WITH RUSSIA 


Mr. Sueprarp. In your response to the chairman’s interrogation, 
Admiral, relative to the potentialities involved in a conflict with 
Russia, is it or is it not reasonable to assume once the die is cast and we 
know that Russia is the opponent, that our technique would be changed 
compared with what it is today and even though Russia represents a 
vast area, we could approach the basic requirements of making a mili- 
tary success by causing great destruction’ within the confines of 
Russia ¢ 

Admiral SuHermMan. The character of a general war would be quite 
different, because the factor of being able to sustain the effort in- 
definitely would be immediately subordinated to accomplishing as 
much as possible as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And in the event that an application of a technique 
of that character were to prevail, it is reasonable to assume, of course, 
that we would be more inclined to use all of the abilities that we have 
while today we are studiously refraining from so doing ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. That is true. 


POSSIBILITY OF REDUCING BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Stxes. Admiral Sherman, we constantly hear concern expressed 
by a great many people about the cost of the military establishments ; 
the cost of maintaining the defenses of the Nation. Very frequently 
we are asked if there is not some way that military operations could 
be carried out with greater economy. Up to this point Congress has 
given you and the others in the Military Establishment almost com- 
plete carte blanche, the power to write your own ticket, just because 
we have felt that we had to go ahead with strengthened defenses for 
the country, and we felt you were the only people who were in a posi- 
tion to know what we had to have. We have depended on you to make 
savings wherever savings could be made. We are depending on you 
to give continuous thought to savings, just as we are, just as the people 
are. 

So if we have to come down to a choice of where cuts are to be 
made, where in this budget would they be the least harmful ? 

Admiral Suerman. That is a very difficult question to answer, Mr. 
Sikes. I feel that we have presented a very balanced picture, and, 
therefore, if we had to make a cut I am afraid it would have to be 
a balanced cut across the board. I mean, if there is any area in 
this estimate which is less necessary than any other, then we have 
failed to get the balance we sought. 

Mr. Sixes. In other words, you are telling me that you cannot 
put your finger on any one soft spot where, if there has to be a reduc- 
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tion, it is your best judgment it should be made, but rather that 
there should be an across-the-board reduction if one is necessary ? 

Admiral Suerman. I would say that, with this one qualification : 
That in this estimate there are two major features. One is the main- 
tenance of forces in being and the expansion of those forces; the 
other is the procurement of matériel together with the reserves we 
feel we should have for the initiation of a conflict. With world con- 
ditions as they are today, I am afraid, if I had to make the decision, 
that I would worry the Chief of Naval Matériel by saying that we 
had to keep the forces as they stand and slow down procurement. 
Six months from now, if things looked a little better, I might take 
u different point of view. As of today I would feel I had to preserve 
the operating forces at all costs. I would have said that 2 weeks ago, 
and now T say it even more, because of the various things which have 
happened to weaken our posture somewhat. 

Mr. Stxrs. In other words, forces in being, even though they had 
to use equipment that is not entirely modern, would be preferable 
toa drop in forces and a build-up in equipment. 


Cost oF INFLATION 


Can you give us an estimate for the Naval Establishment compa- 
rable to the estimate given yesterday by Mr. Lovett on the cost of 
inflation to the Military Establishment, since the beginning of the 
Korean conflict? He used a figure of $2 billion out of each $10 bil- 
lion for a period of April 1950, to April 1951, as being the cost of 
inflation. 

Admiral SHerman. I cannot better that, sir, because I think we 
both have the same source of information. 

Mr. Stes. I presumed it would be the same for all services, $2 bil- 
lion out of each $10 billion, chargeable to inflationary forces. 

Admiral SHerman. Of course, that represents something which is 
very significant, that a good deal of that additional cost is the addi- 
tional cost of labor in the production of things. That has not yet 
been reflected in the additional cost of military manpower, except 
in the area of food, which is costing us more. 

Mr. Sixes. I want to ask a few general question, some of which 
you may want to answer off the record, and some of which you may 
want to refer to some other person here. Of course, you are perfectly 
at liberty to do either. 


BiocKapbE or Norru Korea 


From what I have heard to date we are maintaining an effective 
blockade of the North Korean coast. 

Admiral Suerman. I believe that our blockade of the coast of 
Korea has been very effective since the day it was established. One 
significant fact is that the Russians have respected it, because it is a 
United Nations blockade. I think that is a very important point to 
note. 

Mr. Srxes. You have also brought out another important point: 
In case the conflict were to spread the job of blockading any area 
would be more difficult ¢ 
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Admiral Suerman. Yes. The job of blockade is relatively easy if 
most of the nations of the world are your partners in the enterprise. 


BLOCKADE OF CHINA 


Mr. Srxes. What kind of problem do you foresee we would have 
if the blockade were extended to the coast of China? 

Admiral Suerman. May I make this answer off the record, sir? 
Mr. Srxes. Of course. 
( Discussion off the record.) 


TROOPS FOR CHINA 


Mr. Srxes. In the event that we were to decide to attempt to get 
supplies onto the mainland of China for anticommunistic elements 
that still are carrying on some kind of resistance there, would we at 
this stage have any particular difficulty landing supplies on the coast 
i of China? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


MEDITERRANEAN SITUATION 


Mr. Stxes. What is the situation generally in the Mediterranean? - 
Has it changed materially over the past few months, particularly as 
a result of the situation in Iran at this time? 

Admiral SHerman. There has been very little change in the situa- 
tion in the Mediterranean. We have increased the strength of our 
fleet there this spring. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there an increase in the Naval Establishment of any 
other government in that area, British or Russian ? 





5 Admiral Suerman. The others have all remained about as they 
: were, and we have been able to increase ours as our fleet expanded. 

E} 

: SMALL BUSINESS 


gine Saw: 


Mr. Stxes. Yesterday I asked about small business. Should I 
confine my discussions of small business to the appropriate person for 
the Defense Department as a whole, rather than talk to you or one 
of your officers for Navy only? 

Admiral Suerman. I think Admiral Noble is the best witness on 
that, sir. He is here. 

Mr. Stxes. Will he be before us later? 

Admiral Horwoop. Mr. Sikes, Admiral Noble is scheduled to give 
a general statement following Admiral Sherman on procurement, 
production, and business in general, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Very well. 

RESERVES 


I direct the same question toward the Reserve policy. Will there be 
someone before us who is better equipped to discuss Reserve policy 
in detail? 

Admiral SuerMan. Yes, sir. Admiral DuBose is here, the Chief of 
Naval Personnel, my Deputy for Personnel. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. . 
84328—51—pt. 33 
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Admiral Suerman. Of course, that is something I have given a 


good deal of personal attention to, because it directly affects the morale 
of the fleet. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. Is there any one officer in your establishment who can 
best discuss civilian personnel ? 

Admiral Suerman. Well, I think when Admiral Clexton is testify- 
ing he will cover that on an over-all basis. 


STRENGTH OF THE MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Srxes. I wish you would explain more in detail what you pro- 
pose for the Marines. I infer from the testimony given here today 
that there is going to be a drop in the Marine strength. Will you give 
us some reason for that, and tell us just what is contemplated for the 
Marines, particularly in view of the activities in Congress at the 
moment to increase the over-all size of the Marines. 

Admiral SurerMan. There are two figures before you. One is a 
figure for 1951, which included the support of the division in combat. 
Another one is for the end of 1952, which does not include the support 
of the division in combat. 

As I testified this morning, military personnel is the first area in 
which we feel the effect of combat, and within the Naval Establish- 
ment the marine personnel picture reflects itself much more evidently 
than does naval personnel. I would say as we go through the year 
the first thing that will have to be adjusted in the light of combat 
2 orga is the provision for military personnel in the Marine 

orps. 

Mr. Srxes. I am not sure I follow you. Does that mean that I am 
to take literally the statement made earlier that there is going to be a 
reduction in marine strength, or did I misinterpret that statement ? 

Admiral Suerman. The expansion of the Marine Corps in terms of 
forces was effected more rapidly than any other element. It was 
completed. It is complete now. Therefore, the present strength of 
the Marine Corps represents what is needed for its divisions, air 
wings, et cetera, if they are not in combat, plus the additional overhead 
that goes with sustaining one of those divisions and one of those 
air wings in combat. 

The figure for the end of fiscal year 1952 was calculated as the base 
without combat, and to which must be added the combat requirement. 

Mr. Sixes. So that that is not a true figure that you gave us, unless 
we are out of combat at the close of fiscal year 1952? 

Admiral Suerman. That is it, sir. And out of it long enough so 
that the flow of replacements and bringing home men and hospitals 
and so on is taken care of. 

Mr. Srxes. So that as long as the present picture holds the marine 
strength will be in keeping with the present strength ? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir; it should be held at that level until 
the combat is completed. Of course, it may have to be increased. 
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GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Srxes. I would like at some time to get a picture of what is 
happening in the field of guided missiles. I presume you will want 
1 


that to be handled by the officers more directly in charge of the guided- 
missiles program; is that true? 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes, sir; I would like to have that handled by 
the officer in charge, and preferably off the record. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

Admiral SuerMan. I can give you some brief indication of it. 

Mr. Sixes. I think we might wait until we have the officer directly 
in charge. 


ANTISUBMARINE PROGRAM 


I have one other question. I noticed the statement made earlier 
that 74 percent of the sinkings during a substantial part of World 
War II were by submarines. ‘We, of course, are now better prepared 
to meet a threat of that kind, but so is the enemy better prepared to 
carry on submarine warfare, if he can man the submarines that are 
in existence. 

Would you give us more information to show just how well equipped 
we are to meet a submarine attack, particularly in view of our present 
far-flung supply lines? 

Admiral Suerman. Well, we have greatly increased the antisub- 
marine elements in the fleet. Proportionately we have increased those 
more than any other element, except the mine sweepers, so that we 
show a numerical increase, a proportionate increase, in destroyers 
destroyer escorts, patrol craft, mine craft, and also we have include 
the equipment for those ships. We are continuing to accelerate the 
emphasis placed on antisubmarine training. I cannot say that I 
think we have reached the ultimate or are awfully good at it, but I 
can assure you we are not leaving anything undone that we can do 
to improve our antisubmarine readiness. We have accelerated our 
lighter-than-air operations in preparation of that branch for use in 
antisubmarine warfare. 

Mr. Sixes. I have understood that we have encountered much diffi- 
culty in improving submarine detection devices and improving anti- 
submarine techniques. Are we making appreciable progress in that 
field over the situation that you described to us a number of months 
ago ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. Well, in terms of the last year or two we have 
made considerable progress. In the last few months I think we are 
continuing to gain and will continue as we are able to assign more 
people to that specialized form of training and get better equipment. 
Certainly I can assure you that in the past year we have made a great 
advance in our organization for the control of shipping, the moving 
of shipping, which is part of the art of antisubmarine warfare. 

Mr. Stxes. From what we know now about enemy submarines and 
our own antisubmarine devices, do you anticipate we will lose 74 
percent of the ships that are lost in the next war by submarines, also? 
In other words, have we improved our techniques as fast as the sub- 
marines have have improved, or can we still expect to lose most of 
the ships that are lost by submarine action ? 
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Admiral SuHerman. Well, sir, I would be only guessing the char- 
actor of the war. Of the ships that you lose I think a considerable 
percentage will continue to be lost to submarine action. My hope is 
that the total number lost would be reduced. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley? 


BRITISH NAVY 


Mr. River. Admiral, how does the strength of the British Navy 
compare today with its strength during World War IT, at the begin- 
ning of the war? 

Admiral Suerman. The British Navy was cut back very, very 
drastically about 3 years ago. I cannot quickly cite the figures on 
what they had and what they were cut down to. I would say propor- 
tionately that they cut back more than we did. 

Mr. Riney. Did they put any of their ships in mothballs, or have 
they just not added to their strength? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FRENCH NAVY 


Mr. Ritey. The French have very little navy now; is that right? 

Admiral SHerman. A good many of the French ships were sunk 
or put out of action during the war. The navy is not as large as it 
might be. Pe ite Moe 

Of course, the French and the British in economizing were facing 
a different situation. The French were faced with trouble on the 
same continent, and the British were not very far removed from trou- 
ble, and they have had to go in pretty heavily for other things. 

Mr. Rizey. The fact that Britain and France have not kept up their 
naval strength puts a great deal more burden on us; does it not? 

Admiral SuHerman. It does, indeed. We must be prepared to play 
a larger part in the defense of trans-Atlantic communications, control 
of the Mediterranean, control of the areas around Northern Europe, 
than we ever did before. 

Mr. Ritey. What is the range, Admiral, of the planes off the flat- 
tops! You may leave that off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ROTATION OF COMBAT TROOPS 


Mr. Riney. I notice the Army and the Marine Corps are rotating 
their combat troops. Is the Navy rotating its personnel, also? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir; we are rotating them primarily by 
bringing the ships back and bringing the people in the ships. For 
people who are in Korea and not assigned to ships, they will be rotated 
under 12 months. : 

Mr. Rutey. I believe that is all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber. 


DISPERSAL OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. Admiral, how is our Navy personnel dispersed at the 
present time? What part of it is on ships and what part of it is on 
land, and what part of it is devoted to the air? 
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Admiral SuerMan. Fifty-five or fifty-six percent, I think it is, sir, 
in the fleet. In this period of expansion the training percentage is 
higher than normal. 

Admiral DuBosr. On shore, outside the United States, 6.2 percent. 
In the fleet, 50.9 or 51 percent. In other words, nearly 58 percent are 

afloat and about 7 7 percent are outside the United States on shore. The 
rest are in the continental United States, which, of course, includes a 
very large training line at the present time. 

Mr. Taser. How much is air? Part of the air is aboard ship or 
afloat, I suppose, on carriers. 

Admiral DuBosr. One hundred ninety thousand in aviation, 
roughly. 

Mr. Taper. One hundred ninety thousand ? 

Admiral DuBose. Approximately. 

Admiral SuHerman. That is afloat and ashore. 

Mr. Taser. About 25 percent ? 

Admiral SHerMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Not far from that. 

Admiral DuBose. That may be a little off. That is the figure we 
built up. We are not quite up there. 

Mr. Taser. How many would be in training? 

Admiral Suerman. That training figure is broken down. General 
training, 29,000; air training, 42,000 ; medical training, 6,000; recruits 
and recruit operating force, which are lumped together in ‘this list, 
61,000. 

Mr. Taser. Sixty-one thousand ? 
Admiral Sierman. That is both the trainees and the trainers. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL IN ASIATIC THEATER 


Mr. Taser. How many of these in the fleet are engaged in the Asiatic 
theater ¢ 

Admiral DuBose. I do not have that figure. I can insert it in the 
record. 

Admiral SuermMan. The last time I checked, sir, we had about 135,- 
000 out there. 

Mr. Taser. That includes air? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir; it is all in one figure, but I would like 
to have that checked. 

(The information is as follows :) 


One hundred and thirty-three thousand five hundred persons, total. 


Mr. Taser. Are your operations there more or less strenuous than 
they were 6 weeks ago when you were up to see us? 

Admiral Suerm. an. There has been, so far as the Navy is concerned, 
very little change, sir. Of course, in the last week or so we have been 
having this Chinese Communist attack on land, which has called for 
an acceleration of operations afloat. But over a month’s period there 
has not been much change in the tempo. 


AIRCRAFT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Taser. Who handles the aircraft operations with the troops? 
Does the Navy do that, or is that up to the Air Force largely ? 

Admiral Sierman. Well, sir, there is what is called a joint opera- 
tions center ashore from which are received all the requests for air 
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operations from the different corps commanders, division command- 
ers, et cetera, and the aircraft potential available, whether it be from 
shore bases or from the ships, is distributed by that center to meet 
the requirements as they stand. That is as far as operations in the 
close vicinity of the troops are concerned. Then, apart from that, 
strikes on distant targets are allotted to the carriers or to the shore- 
based air force. Then the antisubmarine patrols and reconnaissance 
operations of the Navy are run by the fleet commander without refer- 
ence to the ground situation. 

Of course, we are also carrying on antisubmarine patrols and anti- 
submarine methods. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Taser. The only ship of an affirmative character presently in 
the shipbuilding program is the carrier, is it not? 

Admiral SHerman. The carrier and one new ocean escort. 

Mr. Taser. What is an ocean escort? Do you mean a destroyer 
escort ? 

Admiral Suerman. This ship, sir, is designed to be an intermediate 
between the fleet destroyers and destroyer escorts of the last war. 
We are seeking for a type which can serve the purposes of escorts 


at sea without being a fleet destroyer with torpedoes and a lot of 
offensive armament. 


CONVERSION PROGRAM 


Mr. Taser. You are converting quite a large number of ships? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What does that involve; changes in the hull? 

Admiral Suerman. Very few have hull changes, sir. 

Running through our conversion program, there is the conversion 
of the Essex class carriers, to improve their flight decks, which does 
involve a change in the hull, to give them additional stability. 

Mr. Manon. You just project the hull out about 4 feet, or so many 
feet on each side? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes. In other words, we put more weight 
upon the flight deck, and, therefore, we have to put more flotation 
down around the turn of the bilge. 

We have a conversion of a cruiser into a command ship, which 
involves less main batteries and more antiaircraft batteries, and more 
radio, spaces for the fleet commander and the Army commander staffs, 
and so forth. 

There is the conversion of two cruisers for guided missiles, which 
involves taking off some of their existing batteries and putting on 
new batteries. 

There is a conversion of some cruisers to improve their antiaircraft 
batteries. 

Then there is a conversion of a large number of destroyers—in 
this program, 109—which is to give them better antiaircraft batteries 
and better antisubmarine weapons. 

There is a conversion of 12 fleet destroyers for radar picket duty, 
with better means of detecting and controlling aircraft by radar. 
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There are a total of 28 submarine modernizations, and 2 conver- 
sions of store ships for service as refrigerator ships. That is the 
list. 

Mr. Taser. This morning you said something about the allies. 
What allies do we have who are really carrying their share of the 
burden and standing up to the rack at the present time? 

Admiral Suerman. May I answer that off the record, sir? 

Mr. Taper. I expect so. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 


MANNING oF SuIps 


Mr. Wicetesworrn. Admiral Sherman, on page 3 of your state- 
ment you indicate a request that calls for a Navy personnel of 805,000 
and a Marine Corps personnel of 175,516. 

You also state for the Navy that this end strength will permit a 
manning level of 85 percent. What does that mean ? 

Admiral Suerman. That means, sir, that our ships will have 85 
percent of a full crew. Actually, it is 85 percent of the enlisted 
crew and 75 percent of their officers. 

Mr. Wigeteswortu. The 100 percent being what—a wartime table 
of organization figure ? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. What percent does this force represent in 
terms of the interim platform we are seekig to reach assuming condi- 
tions are no worse than at present ? 

Admiral SHerman. Well, that is what this figure represents, sir. 

Mr. Wiceeiteswortu. The request will give you 85 percent of that 
interim figure—it is not 85 percent on the basis of general war? 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir. It will mean the ships we have in 
commission will have 85 percent of their war complement, on an 
average. 

Now, the way we are actually administering that is the ships in 
the Far East are filled up to more than 85 percent at the expense of 
those in more quiet areas. For instance, in the aircraft carriers out 
there, we try to give them a full 100 percent flight deck crew, and in 
the amphibious ships, where they have boats to man, and things of 
that sort, we give them 100 percent, and make up for it elsewhere. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. Assuming conditions are no worse than they 
appear to be at present, is it contemplated to increase this Navy per- 
sonnel figure in the fiscal year 1953, or do we reach in fiscal year 1952 
the point which the Joint Chiefs of Staff think is called for under 
present conditions ? 

Admiral SHerman. Well, this whole program is designed to bring 
us by June 1952 to the force level which we estimate is what we should 
have for safety in the world condition we face, and we are pretty well 
along toward that level now as far as the Navy goes. The marines 
have already reached it. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. The 85 percent is adequate under present con- 
ditions in the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Admiral SuermMan. From the standpoint of the Joint Chiefs, an 
85 percent manning level is sufficient, if there is no combat going on. 
If we continue to sustain combat, we probably should add another 
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5 percent to it, but we accept the 85-percent figure on this basis that 
we talked about this morning. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Eighty-five percent is the level you seek, aside 
from the Korean War or other conflicts ? 

Admiral SuermMan. Yes. 


STRENGTH OF THE MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Wiceiesworru. And from the Marine Corps point of view, 
the figure of 175,516 represents a 100-percent basis; is that right? 

Admiral SuermMan. No, sir; it does not represent 100 percent. To 
give them 100 percent would call for more men than that, about 240,000. 
That figure for the Marine Corps gives them their ground elements 
at full strength; it gives them their air wings at reduced strength. 
That figure does not include any combat pipeline. 

Mr. Wieeiteswortu. What percentage would you attach to that 
figure? Would that be 85 percent, also? 

Admiral SHerman. I would say it is 100 percent for their ground 
elements and something on the order of 65 percent for air. The 
difference in a marine air unit is greater than in any of the others 
because it is the difference between having enough men to operate a 
camp and an advance flying field and the smaller number required 


operating from a well-prepared air station in the continental United 
States, or some advanced base. 


WORLD WAR II PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. What was the peak personnel in World War IT, 
(a) forthe Navy; (b) for the Marine Corps? 

Admiral SHerman. The figure that I have in mind, subject to cor- 
rection, is about 3,400,000 for the Navy, and I think the Marine Corps 
got up to something like 500,000. Admiral Clexton says 485,000, and 
his figure is better than mine. The round figure that I had carried, 
officers and men, is 8,900,000 for the sum total of the two. 


NUMBER OF SHIPS IN ACTIVE FLEET 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. If appropriate for the record, how many ships 
over-all do you expect to have as of June 30, 1952 ? 

Admiral SuHerMan. 1,161, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. And what is the present figure ? 

Admiral SHERMAN. One thousand and forty-four. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Would you say that 1,161 is also adequate for 
what is essential to our needs, assuming conditions are not worse? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes. That figure represents the-—— 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. The opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Admiral SuermMan. Yes. It is the agreed figure of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, based upon an effort of a certain order of magnitude, and 
then trying to bring everything into balance. 

Mr. Wiccteswortru. Either on or off the record, after you have ob- 
tained that number of ships, is it contemplated to level off, assuming 


always that conditions are no worse, or does the program contemplate 
a further increase ? 
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Admiral Suerman. Assuming conditions do not get worse, and 
with minor exceptions which may arise for individual ships, it is my 
hope that we can sustain about that level until world conditions 
improve. 

NUMBER OF SHIPS, WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Wieeteswortn. What was the number of ships which we had 
at the peak of World War IT? 

Admiral Suerman. I would have to check that, but the best figure 
I can remember is about 8,000. That included a great many small 
craft. 

Mr. Wicetrswortu. I assume that the ships available to Great 
Britain in World War II were more than are available to her now, or 
a year hence. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Do you have any figures that you care to give in 
that connection ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. I do not have any figures that I can give you 
offhand on numbers. I know roughly what they have in terms of 
major units. 

NUMBER OF NAVAL AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Wieeiesworrn. I do not want anything on the record that 
should not be on it, but either on or off the record, in terms of aircraft 
on hand, will we have as of June 30, 1952, under the program proposed, 
the number of aircraft for the Navy which the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
deem essential under present conditions ? 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes. We will have the agreed strength in naval 
aircraft, adequate types, for the active forces, and then our reserve 
will be somewhat better than one-third equipped with modern aircraft. 
That fraction is derived by listing the units in the Naval Reserve 
which have to be made available for combat immediately on mobiliza- 
tion, and equipping those with new aircraft, and then for the others 
that come along later we are using second-line aircraft. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Either on or off the record, how will the over- 
all number of aircraft available, as of June 30, 1952, compare with the 
over-all number which we had at the peak of World War IT? 

Admiral SHerMan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Wigeteswortu. Now, on procurement, I understand the pro- 
gram is based on the forces in being to which we have just referred, 
plus additional productive capacity which will permit things to be 
stepped up very rapidly in case of need. 

Admiral SHerMan. Yes. 

Mr. WiecteswortrH. Could you say, from the Navy’s standpoint, 
percentagewise or otherwise, how much of a step up would be possible 
under the program of facilities contemplated ? 

Admiral SHerman Do you mean how much could we step up the 
procurement contemplated ? 
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Mr. Wiccteswortu. Yes, percentagewise or otherwise. You ask for 
certain excess facilities, as 1 understand it, under this program. You 
not only have that, but you have the possibility of proceeding from 
a one-shift basis to a three-shift basis. 

Admiral SHerman. | would think that we can approximately triple 
our production. 

Admiral Nose. In general terms, that is right. 

Mr. Wicecteswortn. Triple production ? 

Admiral SHermMan. At the end of a year, two and a half to three. 
Three is a little optimistic. 

Mr. Wicetzswortrn That is, if war broke out in the early fiscal year 
1953, by the end of 1953 we could have three times the naval produc- 
tion that we had at the beginning of the year? 

Admiral Nosix. No. Deteuber the graph that we had up in 
January, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Taser. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Noste. We showed with each year, beginning with Janu- 
ary to the end of December, we had approximately a 300 percent 
increase in our output. 

Mr. WiGcGLEsworTH. Beginning with what year ? 

Admiral Nosiz. From the time that we started our production. 
You see, we are in production now, January 1951, and we will expect to 
have a given sepinetion rate at the end of this year. What it is I 
do not know currently, but at the end of 1952 it will be three times 
what it was in December 1951. 

Admiral SHerMAN. That is provided we go full out. 

Admiral Nosix. Provided we go ahead with our facilities expan- 
sion and work them 100 hours a week on production in the factories. 
Those percentages must be referred to the weight of the Air Force 
itself. That is the common denominator when you think of aircraft. 


INDUSTRIAL MoBILIzATION 


Mr. Wicc.esworru. I notice in the statement given us yesterday 
there is apparenly included for industrial mobilization to the Navy 
only about $59,092,000. Does that include everything that is con- 
templated for facilities and equipment and what the Army calls 
“expediting production,” or is some of that included, over and above 
that, under other headings? 

Admiral Ciexton. Mr. Lovett, in explaining that yesterday, said 
that it was decided that the $59,000,000 which was to be used for in- 
dustrial mobilization for the Navy—only covered keeping reserve 
plants in good condition, keeping our machine tool inventory which 
we have as a result of the joint Army-Navy machine tool stockpile 
program in proper condition, and to prosecute some planning and 
industrial preparedness measures on those items which have not gone 
into full production. The basic large amount of money that you are 
referring to for facilities comes into a different category, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. What category is that—major procurement and 
production costs? 

Admiral Ciexton. Under major procurement; yes. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Thank you. Off the record. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


RESERVE FLEETS 


Mr. Scrivner. In your statement you talk about different things. 
For instance, you talk about a war reserve, a mobilization reserve, a 
reserve fleet, and a moth-ball fleet. I think that you make five refer- 
ences to something that relates to a reserve of some kind. 

If you will, just give us a little capsule definition of what you are 
referring to a these words are used. You know what they are. 
All your staff knows. Many of the members of the committee know, 
but when we get up on the floor there are 428 other Members of the 
House. Some of them may know, but many of them will not, so just 
to keep it logical, when you are referring to the moth-ball fleet, what 
are you referring to? 

Admiral SuerMan. The official title of that organization is the 
Pacific Reserve Fleet or the Atlantic Reserve Fleet. That is its desig- 
nated title. The moth-ball fleet is a generalization which is applied to 
all of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Primarily ships which have been—— 

Admiral Suerman. Laid up. 

Mr. Scrivner. With the dehydrating process and the cocooning, 
and all of that, so when the time comes, if they are needed they will 
be there. The cocoon is taken off, your lubrication is restored, you 
put your steam in them, and you are on your way ? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have answered in part what you mean by the 
reserve fleet. I find here on page 2 and again on page 5—I find 
“reserve fleet ships” and “reserve fleet vessels.” Although you 
answered in part a moment ago, will you give a little more specific 
explanation of the term “Reserve fleet” ? 

Admiral Suerman. I say there are two of them, the Atlantic 
Reserve Fleet and the Pacific Reserve Fleet, which are organized units, 
each under a commander, with a certain number of enlisted personnel 
in them to take care of the ships. The ships are assembled in berthing 
areas. They are administered separately from the active fleet. 
Ships are assigned to these two reserve fleets as a matter of organiza- 
tion, and they constitute the ships of the Navy that are not assigned 
to the active operating forces. 

Mr. Scrivner. But they have nothing to do with the ships that 
are assigned to the Naval Reserve, as we normally speak of the Naval 
Reserve now ? 

Admiral Suerman. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do those ships assigned to Naval Reserve units have 
any particular designation ? 

Admiral Surrman. No, sir; ships employed for that purpose are 
assigned, some of them, to naval districts for use in training naval 
reservists under the supervision of the commandant of the district. 
A good deal of training of naval reservists is carried on in ships of 
the active fleet as distinguished from the ones assigned to the districts. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would they be more apt to be called district ships, 
as distinguished from your reserve and your active fleet ? 
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Admiral Suerman. You would not call them a part of the reserve 
fleet ; no, sir. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Mr. Scrivner. Then, I come to a reference to “mobilization reserve” 
on page 7. Give us a capsule definition of that. 

Admiral Suerman. The mobilization reserve, as applied to mate- 
rial, is material which is held for use in mobilization. It is not avail- 
able for ordinary consumption. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, do you have any formula or rule of thumb 
that you follow to determine how much of a certain quantity, or many 
of a certain item, you should have on the shelf ? 

Admiral SuerMan. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. How is that established ? 

Admiral SuerMan. Well, we, of course, take into account the lead 
time, and for long-lead-time articles of great importance we may run 
up to enough to carry us through many months. The general formula 
is more in terms of carrying everything on hand for 3 months. Some 
of our long-lead-time items run up to the first year of mobilization. 

Admiral Noster. We have requirements for the support of the 
active fleet under the inventory control system where we keep be- 
tween a minimum of 3 months and a maximum of 9 months level of 
consumables and expendables ready for issue. In addition to that, 
we are required to keep on hand in stock the initial outfitting materials 
for the reserve fleet. In addition to that, as we are able to sup- 
port, and in accordance with the lead time, and also the cost of the 
items, the availability of funds, we try to have a modicum supply 
to take care of the first several months before we can get into produc- 
tion, or before we can procure. 

Now, the material which is reserved for the ships to be mobilized, 
at the "outset of emergency, we call the mobilization reserve, and 
there are very few items that we have the full requirement of. 

Mr. Scrivner. I want to go back to one reference you made. You 
made some remarks about having this reserve ship of the reserve 
fleet. I could not follow that. 

Admiral Noster. The mobilization reserve of material includes in- 
itially the outfitting materials to place in commission the ships which 
are out of commission in the reserve fleet. That is our initial out- 
fit, upon being reactivated. In addition, we try to have in the system 
to support them in the first months of operation, until procurement 

‘an get underway, or until we can get manufacture underway, 
anough to keep them from running out, and the amount we have is 
governed by the lead time, from ‘the time that we start until the 
material is delivered. 

Now, we very seldom have enough material to fill all those speci- 
fications. 


WAR RESERVE 


Mr. Scrivner. How do you distinguish that from the other three 
which you use? For instance, on page 10 in Admiral Sherman’s 
statement you refer to a “war reserve.” 

Admiral Norte. Normally, a war reserve is the material that you 
have on hand for initial supplies, for distribution supplies, for full 
replacement supply over several months of operation. In some in-. 
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stances it is calculated to last you throughout the term of an antici- 
pated war if it is a manufacture of critical material. The war 
reserve is somewhat. more extensive than the mobilization reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does it include the mobilization reserve, or is it in 
addition thereto? 

Admiral Nosie. The war reserve is a term which is very seldom used 
now because it embodies more amounts than we are able to afford, 
and the mobilization reserve, which is the lesser amount, is the one 
that we have been aiming at. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I say, I did not use the word originally. I have 
just been reading and listening here, and with these different appel- 
lations it is rather confusing to me—your description of mobilization 
reserve and your description of war reserve. 

Admiral Nosir. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. The explanation of war reserve and mobilization 
reserve and how the items therein are estimated still does not answer 
the question in my mind, or dispel confusion. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Nosie. There is a difference.. The war reserve takes care 
essentially of the active fleet 100 percent, what you need to have in a 
war and what vou need to sustain it for the first several months of 
operation, and a portion of the requirements to fit out the reserve fleet. 

In changing our descriptive title for reserve requirements, we called 
it mobilization reserve, because that is what we would need to outfit 
the inactive fleet and what we would need to sustain operations for the 
first several months of operation. Strictly speaking, they are not 
identical but in this instance, where the admiral speaks of war reserve 
materials I do not consider that an appellation which refers to any- 
thing other than a description of reserve material which should be 
on hand rather than a specific description of amounts. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your big dividing line between war reserve and 
mobilization reserve is that war reserve relates entirely to what you 
have described as the active fleet? 

Admiral Nostr. No. What he is trying to say there, sir, is what he 
has above and beyond his immediate requirements in anticipation of 
getting into war, the material that he has to wage war with. He is 
describing it as his reserve material for war. 

Admiral SHerman. I think in normal usage, certainly the way I 
use it, mobilization reserve is a concise amount of material that you 
need to mobilize, to outfit the reserve fleet, and to accomplish the 
process of mobilization. 

Mr. Scrivner. And carry its activities on for a period until you 
get into production ¢ 

Admiral SHerman. Yes. War reserve to me is a generic term which 
includes that, and also includes enough material to sustain war in 
items in which your usage may be very great in the beginning to take 
care of all of the contingencies of war. I use the term “war reserve” 
as a looser term whereas mobilization reserve to me is a very concise 
requirement. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You have discussed war reserve and mobilization 
reserve. I would like to know in simple terminology approximately 
what mobilization reserve and war reserve we are preparing for. In 
other words, could we outfit the Navy and fight for a month or 6 
months or 9 months or a year with what we are preparing to get on 
hand? It is true that we might have nothing left at the end of the 
year and we would have to depend upon our industrial plant to produce 
the stuff to keep us in the battle. But do you have a war reserve and, 
if so, how long would it last ? 

Admiral SHerman. The absolute minimum is 3 months. 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct. We do not have very much of 
a reserve in this budget. That was what the Secretary of Defense tried 
to tell us yesterday, that we were buying a minimum amount of mate- 
rial to store and buying industrial capacity in case we had to go to war. 
The time between the date of the conflict and the time when we will 
get enough material from production would be shortened due to our 
industrial mobilization potential. 

I believe, with a simple example, I can explain the difference be- 
tween mobilization reserve and war reserve. Let us take clothing, for 
example, which is needed for the men that are coming into the service 
within 6 months after the war starts. We cannot possibly produce 
that amount of clothing in that period of time. So we plan to have 
on hand enough uniforms to outfit those men that are coming in during 
the first 6 months. I would say that the clothing reserve is a mobiliza- 
tion reserve, because those men are going to be mobilized in the first 
6 months and their needs are taken care of in clothing. However, the 
Army bought a large quantity of wool and stored it away, under Army 
appropriations. That to me is a war reserve because you could not 
possibly get that wool during the period; you could not buy that much 
wool. You buy it well ahead of time and you stockpile it, and it is go- 
ing to be given to all of us—Army, Navy and Air Force—at the time 
we need it. 


Am™munItTION R EQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Let us go to ammunition. If we get into a full-scale 
war, you must have computed your ammunition requirements and 
estimated about how much ammunition you would exhaust in a pe- 
riod of so many months, and that you have to have a certain minimum 
requirement ? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. What is your minimum requirement, for example, for 
mobilization or for war reserve of ammunition, to keep shooting for 
1 month or for a year? Of course, you may exhaust your supply in 
that period, but how long can you go without having to get additional 
supplies? That is the point. 

Admiral Nostg. Do you want me to answer that, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Anyone who can answer it? 

Admiral Nostx. There are several factors involved, Mr. Chairman, 
in what you call supplies of ammunition. We had to have, and we at- 
tempt to have, and I think we are reasonably successful in having am- 
munition for all guns which are mounted on ships to be issued to them 
on mobilization. Whether they use that up is in the hands of the 
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people who operate the fleet, what their tasks are, where they are pre- 
paring to fight, or use it in training, or actually going out and fight- 
ing and surviving and coming back with empty magazines. There 
is a reasonable amount of ammunition to keep them resupplied. But 
what the real expenditure is going to be is largely out of our hands. 
But our experience has indicated that for the first several months of 
any war there is a general unlikelihood of any great expenditure in ac- 
tual battle and by the time you become heavily committed and engaged 
there is a stock of ammunition behind you to support you. On that 
basis of experience we have computed what our minimum require- 
ments are and we are trying to attain them in all fields. 

Mr. Manon. What are your minimum requirements in ammunition? 

Admiral Nosie. If I may finish my last statement, please? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Admiral Nostz. When you introduce a new weapon or several new 
weapons, particularly in aircraft, then you start from the bottom and 
have to build up and nominally you have a reasonable supply, because 
of the standardization between the Bureau of Aeronautics guns and 
Air Force guns, so that you can interchange supplies and be reason- 
ably safe. Offhand I would say the percentage on hand varies from 
25 percent, rock bottom, up to 60 or 75 percent of requirements in the 
most lucrative areas. So far we have been reasonably fortunate in 
not having to withdraw any forces because of lack of ammunition. 

Mr. Manon. Would you have sufficient ammunition on hand for 
what you would estimate you would use in a period of a given number 
of months in the event of an all-out war? 

Admiral Noster. When I was up here for the first supplemental, if 
you remember, I was asking for money for that purpose in two cate- 
gories. That gave me 25 or 30 percent of requirements of those new 
types. Those are both currently under procurement and before the 
aircraft carriers can get them into operation, that ammunition will 
be on hand and ready to use. They could not shoot that ammunition 
up to save their lives anyhow in 6 months, if they tried: 

Mr. Manon. But when you come to standard types of ammunition 
such as 30-caliber or 50-caliber ammunition, you are bound to calculate 
that you have enough on hand and that you would not have to produce 
any more fora given length of time, is that true? 

Admiral Noster. It takes about a year and a half to get in produc- 
tion, but once you are in production you are reasonably safe that you 
are not going to run out. And we are in production now. 

Mr. Manon. Excuse me for interrupting, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we can go into that more fully when we 
get to the procurement program. 


Roratrion or Combat Troops 


I was interested in your statement, Admiral Sherman, relative to 
your program of rotation, particularly as it related to the area around 
Xorea, where you said you did have a program of rotation, due to the 
return of some of your ships here primarily for repairs. Personally 
I think that is a good idea. Maybe I am wrong, but it would seem to 
me that it would be a logical expenditure of money if that were carried 
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on even further than it is now, for this reason. You can take your 
men in the various categories of ships and you can have your ma- 
neuvers and practice with simulated targets, and so forth, and get 
some training out of them. But none of that would even start to equal 
the value of the training that these men are getting right along the 
shores of Korea, where you are actually participating in the firing of 
real ammunition at actual targets, where they are working under ac- 
tual, not simulated, battle conditions. That is the way it seems to 
me, that while we may have to pay a little more for that, we might as 
well get some good out of the expenditure, if we can get any good out 
of it. And I have in mind especially the younger men, the kids that 
have come in. The more of them you can get over there and give them 
a taste of real battle smoke, the better fleet you are going to have when 
this thing is over. Is that logical ? 

Admiral SHerman. That is being done, sir. We are getting some 
of the ships back in 8 or 9 months, practically everything originally in 
the Seventh Fleet has come back. The principal ships have all been 
used and others are going. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that now you are sending others that have not 
been there ? 

Admiral Surerman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is well for them, but it does not take care of 
men who are in a No. 1 important spot, although you have a compara- 
tively small number of men there, up around Alaska and the Aleutian 
chain. They were told—and to them it was a promise, almost a con- 
tract with them—that they would be rotated, I think, every 16 or 18 
months. Now, that promise has not been kept and they have not been 
brought back. They are still up there. Some of them are on rather 
lonely duty and apparently some of them have already “blown their 
top.” Some others are close to it. 

Is it not possible, with all of the influx of men that you are now 
getting to give those men up there that relief, and bring them back, 
and let somebody else take on some of this rather onerous duty in that 
part of the world? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. Very recently the Commander in Chief 
Pacific Fleet, has started rotating those people. They belong to him. 
The rotation of those people up in Alaska has now begun. I am quite 
sure of that. He is doing it for Guam and Alaska. He is beginning 
a rotation. That was done recently. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am sure that is going to be good news for them. 
I know it has not gone far enough yet, but it will be good news to them 
and even better news to their families. I think it will tend to raise 
the morale of those men, because I think there was a pretty low feel- 
ing that somebody had made them a promise that was not kept. And 
you cannot expect men to have too much pride in their service if some- 
body along the line breaks their word to them. I understand that 
situation: has arisen, Mr. Chairman, requiring the admiral’s presence 
elsewhere, and I have no further questions of the admiral at this 
time. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Admiral. 
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RETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


G ENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we have with us Admiral Noble, Chief of 
Naval Material, who will make a general statement to the committee. 
You may proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral Noste. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, as Chief of Naval Ma- 
terial and hence as the direct representative of the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, who is frequently referred to as the procurement Secre- 
tary, I am ‘glad of this opportunity to appear before your committee 
and present. to you, as clearly and as simply as I can, a broad picture 
of the business side of the Navy Department. Admiral Sherman has 
already told you, in connection with the Navy’s budgetary needs, what 
our military requirements are for the fiscal year 1952. I'shall attempt 
to explain, as further background in this consideration of the Navy’s 
budget, our over-all policies of procurement and production under 
which the Navy’s military requirements are fulfilled. 

As you probably know, the organization of the Navy Department, 
particularly as set forth in Public Law 432 of the Eightieth Congress 
is such that the Chief of Naval Operations has the responsibility for 
determining the personnel and material requirements of the operating 
forces, and of telling the bureaus and offices of the Navy Department 
what items of material should be procured, in what quantities, and 
at what times; whereupon, the bureaus and offices (through their ac- 
tivities in Washington and also in the field) proceed to carry out, 
under procurement and production policies and methods prescribed 
by the Chief of Naval Material, the necessary procurement to meet 
the material requirements of the operating forces. Thus the Chief 
of Naval Material, in prescribing Navy-wide policies with respect to 
procurement and production, and in coordinating the functions of 
all Navy activities in these two fields, comes into the over-all Navy 
picture midway between the determination of military requirements 
by the Chief of Naval Operations and the implementation or carrying 
out of these requirements by the various bureaus and offices. 

What I plan to do now, in outlining for you the Navy’s business 
problems, is to talk first about production, by which I mean plan- 
ning, getting ready, finding, or building capacity; the means to the 
end with the end ‘being delivered supplies and then to talk about 
procurement—by which I mean contracting for, purchasing, getting 
the supplies. In talking about production, which has to come first, 
I shall touch upon production schedules, the controlled materials plan, 
and facilities. In talking about procurement, I shall cover methods 
of procurement, sources of supply, and types of contracts.. However, 
84328—51—pt. 3-—4 
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I would not like to give the impression that production and procure- 
ment are separate things, independent of one another. They are not. 
They are mutually interdependent—in reality: opposite sides of the 
same coin. 

Furthermore, in discussing the Navy’s production and procurement 
problems—and its over-all policies—I want to point out something 
else. As you gentlemen know, much better than I do, the present 
situation of limited mobilization is extremely difficult. We in the 
Navy Department, and our associates in the other military depart- 
ments, have to meet current needs; and at the same time we have to 
get ready to meet increased future needs should they arise. We have 
to buy more now, and we have to plan to buy: much more—and 
quickly—in the event of all-out war; hence, the need throughout the 
armed services to expand our national capacity to produce and to 
broaden the industrial base of suppliers. As President Truman said 
recently, in a statement regarding the military budget for 1952, and 
regarding the serious problems presented by that budget in terms of 
programing and scheduling for our gigantic procurement and pro- 
duction job— 


All of us should recognize the differences between the present situation re- 
garding procurement and production and that which prevailed during World 
War II. Now we are not aiming at a full war economy—we are trying to main- 
tain a high-readiness status for a long period—we are trying to develop greater 
economic strength both here and abroad—we have to plan our present job to do 
all these things and still meet the military goals—which are high. 


PropuctTion SCHEDULES 


First, then, turning to production—with the first problem in this 
field begin production schedules. As I pointed out earlier, the Chief 
of Naval Operations tells us what he needs (and when he needs it) to 
equip his operating forces. Then comes the job of establishing specific, 
realistic production schedules covering the military items needed— 
both the short-term items which can be procured easily, many of them 
off the shelf; and the more important, long-lead-time items which re- 
quire detailed programing and in many cases facilities expansion. In 
this process, careful attention has to be given to scheduling those com- 
ponents and accessories which go into the end product, especially when 
they are to be furnished to the contractor by the Government. Where 
the materials are component parts of a system, effort is made to have 
all portions produced in accordance with predetermined time schedule 
so that the material required will arrive in sufficient quantities at 
the proper time—neither early nor late—to permit assembly of all 
parts in an orderly manner. Where the materials are not related to 
any system, and especially where there are civilian consumer require- 
ments for that material, effort is made to produce or to procure the 
material with a minimum interference with civilian requirements and 
with a minimum effect on the price structure. ° 

Production schedules cover such major military items as ships, air- 
craft, guided missiles, jet engines, weapons, ammunition, and elec- 
tronics equipment. Each schedule has to be coordinated with the 
Department of the Army and the Department of the Air Force, and 
then must be reviewed in detail at joint conferences attended by rep- 
resentatives from the Office of the Secretarv of Defense, Munitions 
Board, and other military departments. Thereafter, each schedule 
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is certified by the Secretary of the Navy, the Chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board, and the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 
Throughout this business of making up realistic production schedules, 
it often happens that serious deficiencies are revealed in (i) availabie 
materials and (ii) available facilities. And that leads us to a con- 
sideration of the next problem in this field of production—namely, the 
controlled materials plan. 


CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN 


A workable controlled materials plan is necessary to, and at the 
same time is dependent upon, firm production schedules. Beginning 
with the third quarter of this calendar year—effective July 1, 1951— 
a controlled materials plan, as recently promulgated by the National 
Production Authority in the Department of Commerce, will go into 
effect. This plan, by earmarking and programing the available supply 
of three basic materials (steel, copper, and aluminum), is a method 
of guaranteeing the timely availability of sufficient quantities of these 
materials for the production of end items required by the armed serv- 
ices. It is felt that the control of these three basic materials will 
prove adequate for the control of production, and that other needed 
materials will flow into the manufacture of military end items without 
the need for their being controlled. Any remaining supply of these 
controlled materials would then be available for civilian production. 
Conversely, if there should not be available a large enough supply of 
one or more of these controlled materials to meet military needs, the 
military program would have to be cut back accordingly. 

In the operation of this plan, the military departments must de- 
termine in advance, for each quarter commencing July 1, 1951, the 
total quantities of the three controlled materials that will be needed 
in the performance of military contracts. This information is ob- 
tained from reports made by contractors, and also from engineering 
estimates available to the Departments. The Munitions Board re- 
ceives these determinations after review within each of the military 
departments, consolidates them into one request, and presents that 
single request to the Defense Production Administration. Thereupon, 
the National Production Authority advises the various controlled 
materials producers as to the quantities that must be allotted to meet 
military requirements. An allotment is in effect a certified check on 
the supplies of controlled materials reserved for military use. 

There are two ways of presenting these allotments, based on the 
two different types of products that are programed under the con- 
trolled materials plan: A products, such as ships, guns, forgings, cast- 
ings, ammunition, which are those of a specialized design used prin- 
cipally by the military; and B products, such as commercial-type 
trucks, antifriction roller bearings, construction equipment, tractors, 
etc., which are civilian-type items needed for national defense. With 
respect to A products, the military departments issue the allotments 
directly to their prime contractors, who in turn issue allotments to 
subcontractors; with respect to B products, the. allotment certified 
check is given directly to the contractor by the National Production 
Authority. Thereupon, in either case, the contractor presents the al- 
lotment to the controlled materials supplier. For example, in the 
case of forgings and castings for ships, which are A products, the 
Navy would give to the prime contractor shipyard an allotment of 
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steel which would include the quantity needed for the castings them- 
selves. The shipyard would in turn give to a foundry an allotment of 
steel for the castings, and the foundry would present the allotment to 
the basic steel plant for delivery of the necessary amount of steel at a 
specified time. 

CMP will not solve all the material supply difficulties. Other pro- 
cedures such as allocations or scheduling will continue to be provided 
for under NPA M orders—limitation orders—for such materials as 
columbium, cobalt, tin, platinum, nickel, and for products such as 
machine tools. 


FACILITIES FOR PRODUCTION 


Although the problem of available materials is a serious and com- 
plicated one in the field of production, and although the recently 
established controlled materials plan will require additional work and 
additional personnel in the Navy Department, nevertheless the col- 
lateral problem of available facilities—the next logical step in this con- 
sideration of production and production capacity—is an even more 
important problem. By facilities I mean to include both plants and 
tooling, and I also mean to include facilities necessary for industrial 
mobilization planning as well as those necessary for current produc- 
tion and procurement. 

The basic policy of the Navy Department on facilities, echoing the 
policy set forth in the armed services procurement regulation for all 
of the military departments, is that contractors will furnish their own 
facilities. In other words, before we provide new Government facili- 
ties or expand private facilities at Government expense, we will under- 
take to utilize existing privately owned industrial capacity to the 
full. In furtherance of this point, as you gentlemen are aware, Con- 
gress has recently passed helpful legislation providing for such induce- 
ments to private capital as accelerated tax amortization, direct loans, 
guaranteed loans, and advance payments. 

Notwithstanding these inducements to private expansion, many 
companies are unable or unwilling to finance further plant expan- 
sion—particularly with respect to plants which can produce only mili- 
tary end items—such as jet aircraft, jet engines, guided missiles, ex- 
plosives and ordnance equipment—and which are not attractive ven- 
tures for private business. It then becomes a matter of necessity for 
the Government, in order to get the military end items which it must 
have, to provide the facilities. 

In some instances, we can use our existing Government-owned re- 
serve plants. However, of the 204 reserve plants presently under 
Navy control or Navy sponsorship, 162 are already turning out prod- 
ucts for which they were designed, or products similar thereto; and 
the other 42 are still in a standby status, or are being used for civilian 
production, for the simple reason that they are not suitable for pro- 
duction of the particular items now most needed by the Navy. Fur- 
thermore, these plants would be needed in the event of all-out mobili- 
zation, and it would be destructive of mobilization planning as well 
as economically wasteful to attempt to use them for purposes for 
which they were never designed. 

Therefore, in this important field of finding or building the facili- 
ties required to produce the end items which the Navy must procure in 
order to meet the military requirements of our operating forces, it. 
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often becomes necessary that we provide new facilities directly— 
either by the expansion of public plants or by the expansion of private 
plants. We prefer the first method: for the Government to furnish 
the land, construct the building (which thereby becomes a publicly 
owned plant) and then lease or furnish the building to a contractor 
for necessary production. However, this method of expanding 
public plant capacity is not always the most economical or the most 
feasible. If a private plant always exists which can be converted to 
defense production, or if the contractor’s facilities or plant capacity 
can be made more efficient by erecting new buildings on the contractor's 
land, it is often cheaper and quicked to do so than to construct an 
entirely new public plant. 

PLANT EXPANSION 


The manner in which the Government uses its funds to expand 
private plants may take one or more of several different forms: In- 
ternal alterations, construction of additions to existing buildings, con- 
struction of test cells and other specialized facilities (and incorpora- 
tion of them into an existing plant) and construction of new build- 
ings on the contractor’s land. Apart from the basic decision to use 
Government money to expand private plants, there is also involved 
the important question of selecting a particular contractor. The first 
consideration is simple—who can furnish the best product in the least 
amount of time for the least amount of money? However, in line with 
over-all policies of the Navy Department and all of the Armed Serv- 
ices, we are making every effort to broaden our procurement base and 
to put additional competing suppliers into the field, so that we do not 
become dependent upon any one supplier for any one item. Further- 
more, before any Government-financed plant expansion is authorized 
with a selected contractor, each secnand project is carefully reviewed 
by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy to determine the following 
points: (@) Whether it is essential, (6) whether it is adequate, 
(c) whether it conforms with mobilization plans, (d) whether it is 
suitable for planned needs, (e) whether competent management and 
skilled labor will be available to operate it, (7) whether it is so located 
as to insure adequate transportation, and (g) whether it is so located 
as to avoid unnecessary concentration within a vulnerable target area. 

Once plant expansion, has been authorized, a facilities contract 
for the construction or alteration of the facility is negotiated, with 
the selected contractor, on a cost without fee basis. In other words, 
we pay the contractor his costs, but give him no profit. He must look 
to subsequent procurement and supply contracts for profit. With re- 
spect to the clauses used in facilities contracts, the Navy follows the 
detailed requirements set forth in section XIII of the armed services 
procurement regulation. Essentially, these clauses provide for the 
following: Title to the facilities is in the Government; the contrac- 
tor’s use of the facilities is limited to specified contracts or work; 
either a nominal rental is provided or no rental at all, with an appro- 
priate reduction in prices being obtained in the related supply con- 
tracts; the contractor is required to maintain and protect the facilities 
in accordance with prescribed standards. Since this kind of a facili- 
ties contract results in a divided ownership (buildings and land) 
by the Government and the contractor, the policy of the Navy Depart- 
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ment is to require the contractor to do one or both of the following 
two things: (a) Agree to purchase the Government’s portion of the 
facilities upon the expiration of the facilities contract, at cost less de- 
preciation or at a fair price as determined by the Secretary; or 
(6) give the Government an option to acquire the contractor-owned 
portions of the facilities. 


MACHINE TOOLS, TOOLING 


As indicated above, my discussion of facilities has been intended to 
include tooling as well as plants. In any event, most of what I have 
said with respect to the construction or expansion of public plants 
and private plants would apply equally to the acquisition of machine 
tools, spetial tection: and other plant equipment. There are special 
machine tools as well as general purpose machine tools; there is the 
purchase or acquisition of new tooling—aids to manufacture—as well 
as the accumulation of tooling in an industrial equipment reserve ; and 
there are particular provisions, in section XIII of the armed services 
procurement regulation, setting forth policies and contract clauses 
with respect to what is called special tooling. One of the most im- 
portant problems which we have today in the tooling field is to fill our 
requirements for the machine tools necessary to provide the manu- 
facturing capacity for new and special equipment such as jet engines, 
guided missiles, and for new basic processes such as smokeless powder 
for rockets and chemicals for JATOS. 

JATO is jet assist take-off for aircraft. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes the discussion in regard to produc- 
tion and production facilities. Shall I proceed with procurement ? 

Mr. Manon. Please proceed. 


PROCUREMENT 


Admiral Nosuz. I should like to turn, now, from production to pro- 
curement—from means to ends. I have tried to describe both the 
steps and the problems involved in production: From scheduling, to 
materials control, to the use and expansion of facilities—tools and 
equipment as well as brick and mortar. With military requirements 
established and scheduled, with production capacity ready and avail- 
able, there is now left the important job of procuring the supplies. 

The Navy Department’s problems and policies of procurement are 
determined partly by law, and partly by administrative decision. In 
this field of procurement, as I indicated at the start, I shall refer spe- 
cifically to methods of procurement, sources of supply, and types of 
contracts—not separately or in sequence, but collectively. And I shall 
speak, in particular, of what the Navy is doing to help small business 
and to broaden the base of suppliers. 


EXPANSION OF PROCUREMENT SOURCES 


The Navy Department has made it a general policy to develop two or 
more sources of supply for each important military item, whether pur- 
chased directly or on subcontract. Our purposes, in this program of 
procurement expansion are threefold: (i) To lessen the dependence of 
military operations on a single source, (ii) to promote competition and 
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provide comparative quotations for determining reasonable prices, and 
(iii) to increase the production potential for full mobilization. Addi- 
tionally, each substantial negotiated procurement is examined to de- 
termine the extent to which subcontracting will be encouraged or re- 

uired. This policy of broadening the industrial base will aid in the 
distribution of procurement contracts among the greatest practicable 
number of competent suppliers, and will result in the utilization of 
existing open industrial capacity to the maximum. 


METHODS OF PROCUREMENT 


To carry this policy into effect, and to facilitate the placing of con- 
tracts, negotiation has been authorized—under the authority of section 
2(c) (1) of the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947—during 
the period of the national emergency declared by the President on 
December 16, 1950. However, the formal advertising method of pro- 
curement continues to have a definite place in the Navy’s purchasing 
program. Formal advertising continues to be used in all appropriate 
cases, but not when such use will adversely affect the acceleration of 
procurement, or interfere with the broadening of the industrial base 
of suppliers. I want to emphasize the point that negotiation does not 

reclude competition or mean an absence of competition. Often, there 
is just as much competition between prospective suppliers in a nego- 
tiated procurement as there would be in an advertised one. In fact, 
negotiation in some cases may develop competition which might be 
lacking in advertised procurement. Negotiation simply means that 
the formal advertising procedure, with its sealed bids and set bid- 
opening time is omitted. 

In the first three quarters of the fiscal year 1951, the Navy placed 
contracts for its own requirements, and for certain requirements of 
the other military departments under the coordinated procurement 
program, totaling $3,575,000,000. During the corresponding period 
in fiscal year 1950, only $876,000,000 in contracts were placed, indi- 
‘ating an increase of over 400 percent for this current fiscal year. 
Negotiated contracts accounted for 85 percent of the dollar value of 
contracts placed by the Navy during the first three quarters of fiscal 
year 1951. This compares with 79 percent accounted for by negotiated 
contracts in fiscal year 1950. However, through March 31, 1951, 
$545,000,000 in advertised contracts were placed, compared with $286,- 
000,000 during the entire fiscal year 1950. Furthermore, it must be 
realized that there has been a marked acceleration in our aircraft pro- 
curement program, very little of which is susceptible of formal adver- 
tising. In short, as long as present conditions prevail, I am confident 
that both negotiation and formal advertising will continue to be used 
by the Navy Department. 


SMALL BUSINESS PARTICIPATION 


With respect to the problem—or rather, I prefer to say, the ad- 
vantages—of small business, the Navy recognizes that small business 
concerns play a vital role as participants in its military procurement 
program. Vigorous attention has been paid to the development of a 
realistic program designed to assist small business concerns to become 
Navy suppliers. 
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The degree of success of the Navy’s small-business program is seen 
in the fact that small concerns do, in fact, secure over two-thirds of 
all Navy prime contracts awarded. During the period July 1, 1950, 
through * ate 31, 1951, over 330,000 Navy prime contracts amounting 
to $649,000,000 were awarded to small business. These contracts rep- 
resent 69.5 percent of all prime contracts amounting to 18.1 percent 
of all dollars expended for procurement during that period. 

To interpret accurately these statistics, two factors must be consid- 
ered. First, certain items with high unit cost, such as airframes, 
propellers, engines, complicated radar and other electronic equipment, 
require heavy capital investment and large engineering and produc- 
tion staffs in their manufacture, which almost automatically place 
the purchase of such items beyond the reach of the small business. 
From a preliminary review of Navy prime contracts awarded during 
this period $1,976,000,000 covered items of this character which small 
concerns could not have manufactured. Of the remaining total of 
$1,598,000,000 which included all other items, small business actually 
received 40.6 percent. 

Second, in the production of such items and many others, small con- 
cerns do participate as subcontractors. For example, in the electronics 
field the Raytheon Manufacturing Co. has furnished information on 
its subcontracting experience on a typical contract. In this $15,000,- 
000 contract, over one-third of the dollars went to small business. Ray- 
theon stated that this experience was typical of the electronics industry. 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. has furnished similar informa- 
tion on three of its contracts. Of the 38 percent of the work subcon- 
tracted, small business received approximately 32 percent. 

Specifically, the following policies and procedures of benefit to small 
business are being followed in the Navy: 

(a) Inthe implementation of the program to broaden the industrial 
base of Navy suppliers, small-business concerns, within the limits of 
their capabilities, are being given full consideration in the establish- 
ment of new sources. 

(6) Small-business specialists are being assigned to each major pro- 
curement office to devote their efforts exclusively to assisting small- 
business concerns in their dealings with Navy procurement. Such 
specialists shall (1) review requirements prior to procurement action 
and determine which requirements are susceptible of accomplishment 
by small business and (2) recommend target objectives with reference 
to the amount of military business which should be awarded to small 
concerns. 

(c) The dividing of procurements into reasonably small lots has 
been a long-standing Navy policy in order to bring the size of its 
requirements within the reach of a greater number of suppliers. 

(d) Prospective contractors not familiar with Navy procedures are 
given assistance in learning how to do business with the Navy through 
the media of publications, such as Selling to the Navy and Purchased 
Items and Purchasing Locations of the Department of the Navy which 
are available to all who are interested. 

(e) To publicize Navy requirements purchased by formal adver- 
tising, unclassified invitations to bid are listed in the Department of 
Commerce daily Synopsis of Bid Invitations. To provide informa- 
tion concerning potential subcontract business, unclassified Navy prime 
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contracts over $25,000 are included in the Department of Commerce 
weekly synopsis of contract awards. These synopses are distributed 
nationally through over 5,900 outlets. Instructions have just been 
promulgated within the Navy to publicize proposed negotiated pro- 
curements in the same manner. 

(f) Sufficient time between the dispatch and opening of bids is per- 
mitted so that all who desire to bid may have ample time in which to 
do so. 

(g) Subcontracting is encouraged, and sometimes required, of the 
larger prime contractors. 

(A) Small-business concerns are being acquainted with subcon- 
tracting opportunities by means of a series of exhibits featuring the 
components of the assemblies contracted for with prime contractors. 

(7) Up-to-date listings of qualified suppliers are maintained in all 
the purchasing offices of the Navy. Small concerns are given an 
opportunity and are encouraged to qualify as bidders for those items 
which they are capable of manufacturing. 

(/) To handle adequately requests from small-business concerns 
with respect to the Navy’s procurement program, whether received by 
letter or by personal visit, the Navy has established in the Office of 
Navy Material, a central point of contact for all such inquiries. After 
ascertaining the ability and desires of prospective contractor, arrange- 
ments are then made for him to deal directly with those who are con- 
cerned with the procurement of the partiediar items which the pro- 
spective contractor is capable and desirous of making. Through this 
means, there is a minimum of delay in placing prospective contractors 
directly in contact with prospective purchasers. 

(/) To assist small concerns in identifying properly and adequately 
their facilities and capabilities as suppliers, the material-inspection 
service is available for on-the-spot surveys of a contractor’s plant. 
Through this means, a small concern has an opportunity to talk at 
length concerning, and to show concretely to inspection personnel, 
those outstanding qualifications which he possess. Conversely, the 
Navy has ample opportunity to appraise the worth of prospective 
suppliers. 

(1) Information with respect to the capacities and skills of small 
business concerns is compiled for use, not only in the Navy's current 
procurement program, but also for use in its mobilization planning. 

It must be borne in mind that (1) with many bidders’ lists contain- 
ing the names of several hundred prospective suppliers, it is apparent 
that for every small concern which gets a Navy contract, there are 
necessarily many who do not; and (2) the size of the procurement pro- 
gram of the entire Department of Defense is not nearly large enough to 
ensure that all small concerns desirous of military orders will get 
them. 

Finally, to get a correct picture of small business participation in 
military procurement, we must recognize that even of that portion in 
which small business concerns cannot participate on a prime contract 
level, they do participate substantially on a subcontract level. 
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PRICE INCREASES 


There is one other procurement problem—and this is a problem— 
which I must mention. It affects production as well as procurement, 
but the latter more noticeably. And that is the problem of increases 
in prices, and the serious effect of such increases on the quantity of 
supplies we can buy with previously appropriated funds. Indices 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that the prices 
of semimanufactured articles increased by 26.3 percent between June 
of 1950 and March of 1951. The prices of manufactured articles in- 
creased by 14.5 percent during the same period. When these increases 
in price are translated into terms of military equipment for which 
appropriations were made but which (due to the loss of purchasing 
power resulting from such increases) the Department of the Navy 
could not procure, the loss under fiscal year 1951 appropriations is 
equivalent to 60 submarines or 2,500 fighter aircraft (at pre-Korea — 
prices). 

It is quite understandable that producers of military supplies and 

uipment have been loath to accept firm fixed prices for the production 
of the Navy’s requirements. Furthermore, it is not in the national 
interest to bankrupt the producers of military supplies by refusing 
to recognize and attempting to eliminate all contingencies to cover in- 
creases in the cost of the materials and services which they must use to 
produce the end item. However, it is at the same time essential to avoid 
inclusion of large amounts in the negotiation of contract prices to 
cover contingencies which may never rise. 

In an attempt to eliminate contingencies insofar as possible, and to 

lace orders for needed supplies in the maximum amounts possible, the 
Navy Department is using contract clauses which permit downward as 
well as upward revision of the contract price by revising that price 
when there is sufficient production experience to permit the negotiation 
of fair and reasonable firm prices. Under some clauses currently used, 
the contractor has an incentive to reduce costs by more efficient produc- 
tion. As thé costs decrease (and so too the total net dollars the Gov- 
ernment must pay for the product) below a target price (which is a 
fair and reasonable estimated price for the product), the contractor is 
permitted to share in the savings effected by his more efficient produc- 
tion. 

In those instances where only specific labor or material costs are in 
doubt, the Navy is using escalation clauses. Under such clauses the 
Government is obligated to increase the contract price only if there is 
an increase in the cost of the specified materials or labor. By the use of 
these clauses, we have been able to negotiate fair and reasonable prices 
without the inclusion of large amounts to cover possible price increases 
which may never occur, even at the same time that we have felt 
keenly—and will continue to feel, perhaps, even increasingly—the 
impact of price increases upon our procurement program. 


STATUS OF 1951 PROCUREMENT OBLIGATIONS 


A final word on the present status of 1951 Navy appropriations. 
The funds appropriated by the Congress for our Navy procurement 
programs were greatly increased during fiscal year 1951, following the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea. Current military needs required 
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the expeditious placement of contracts made under these programs 
in order to ensure the availability of essential equipment. Therefore, 
I have kept a careful check on the obligation rates with respect to the 
major procurement funds appropriated by the Congress. We have a 
weekly report program in the Navy Department which covers the 
principal procurement appropriations excluding the shipbuilding pro- 
gram. The latest report submitted, which covers the status of obli- 
gations through May 2, 1951, shows that of the $5,259,200,000 of the 
major annual procurement appropriations and the funds for the con- 
struction of the aircraft available for obligation, $4,531,900,000 or 
84.3 percent has been obligated; and all of the remainder has been 
committed (that is, purchase requests are in the hands of the purchas- 
ing officers). 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Admiral, for your comprehensive state- 
ment. Mr. Sheppard just mentioned something to me privately a 
moment ago a matter which it seems to me would be of some interest 
to the committee. Who is your counterpart in the Air Force and in 
the Army ? 

Admiral Noste. I have no specific counterpart in either of the two 
other services. This basic organization of the Navy Department is 
different from theirs. They have the general staff system. We have 
a modified staff system in that the business aspects of the Navy are not 
supervised by the military. The business aspects are under the gen- 
eral supervision of the civilian secretaries with procurement under the 
direct supervision of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy who is called 
the “Procurement Secretary.” The chiefs of bureaus, and the Chief 
of Naval Material, report specifically and directly to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. The chiefs of bureaus also report to the Chief 
of Naval Operations because they are responsible to him for the ful- 
filling of his requirements. 


COORDINATION OF PROCUREMENT IN ALL SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. Do you actually have a coordination in the procure- 
ment program among the three services, in view of the variety and the 
nature of the set-ups? 

Admiral Noster. We have coordination in two ways. The Army, 
as you know, have their technical services and corps. The Navy has 
the bureaus. They are in close contact with each other, because their 
programs are similar. They are coordinated through the medium of 
their procurement secretaries who meet frequently in joint session and 
also through the activities of the Munitions Board, which was estab- 
lished for that specific purpose. 

The Munitions Board coordinates the departments, and internally 
within the Navy, the Chief of Naval Material is the coordinating agent 
in the fields of procurement and production, inspection, and similar 
industrial functions of the technical bureaus. 


PROCUREMENT OF ELECTRONICS 


Mr. Manon. Let us take the field of electronics procurement. What 
will be the electronics requirements, as far as appropriations are con- 
cerned, for the Army, Navy, and Air Force, for the fiscal year 1952? 
Admiral Nosiz. You mean in actual funds? 
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Mr. Manon. Yes, appropriations. 

Admiral Noste. This information should be furnished by the Muni- 
tions Board. I shall supply the answer for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


For all three services, the total is approximately $3,291,000,000. 


Mr. Manon. How do you make sure that you do not overtax one 
firm and, to some extent, slight another in the same field in ordering 
electronics equipment for the Army, Navy, and Air Force? 

Admiral Nose. We have within the Munitions Board an organi- 
zation whose title is “Electronics Production Resources Agency,” 
staffed by military personnel and also by some civilians from the 
Munitions Board, who are charged specificaly with coordinating the 
electronics programs of all three services. Presently the chairman of 
that agency is Captain Bennett, of the Navy. He is charged with 
receiving and analyzing the programs of the three services, of analyz- 
ing the ability of industry to fill them, and when necessary to allo- 
cate where the work should be done, or to make recommendations 
where the work should be done, to make recommendations as to where 
plant expansion should be made in order that the programs may be 
completed. 

For example, there is a little company out in Wisconsin called the 
Allen Bradley Co. They make a special type of resistor that is a 
component part of practically all military electronic sets. His c: 
pacity is limited; he cannot make enough. So, after an analysis by 

this organization, steps have been taken to increase his manufactur- 
ing capacity. Also, at the same time, another company has been 
brought into the field to manufacture an item or an article which is 
comparable to it, in that it will do the same thing. I would say that 
in that field we have made considerable progress in our ability to 
coordinate our programs. That does not mean that we will not get 
into trouble with them, but we certainly are working to keep out of it. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, efforts are being made to bring about 
the best cooperative effort possible among the services ? 

Admiral Noster. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And considerable headw: ay is being made in that field? 

Admiral Noste. Yes, sir. 


Exprepiting Propucrion 


Mr. Manon. We have in the services various cataloging programs 
se that when you refer to the same item you mean the same thing? 

Admiral Noster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That has seemed a little confusing when we have 
talked to the three services about expediting production funds, and 
so forth. What is the relationship between the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force in the expediting production program? Do you have 
appproximately the same ty pe of program ¢ 

I am interested in applying the principes of nomenclature in the 
matter of expediting production. 

Admiral Nosie. I am under the impression that the Army uses 
the phraseology expediting production as a definition of what they 
are doing in industrial ging ae planning. When we speak of 
expediting production in the Navy we are speaking of the actual 
procurement of needed supplies which have been programed for use - 
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because we need them, rather than training suppliers to manufac- 
ture them. 

Admiral CLtexron. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that we read the 
language in the committee print under “Expediting production” ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Please do so, Admiral Clexton. 

Admiral Ciexron. This is the language for the Army under 
“Expediting production.” 

To enable the Secretary of the Army, without reference to section 3734 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, and to section 1136 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (except provisions thereof relating to title approval), to expedite the 
production of equipment and supplies for the Army for emergency national 
defense purposes, including all of the objects and purposes specified under each 
of the appropriations available to the Department of the Army during the current 
fiscal year, for procurement or production of equipment or supplies, for erection 
of structures, or for acquisition of land; the furnishing of Government-owned 
facilities at privately owned plants; the procurement and training of civilian 
personnel in connection with the production of equipment and material, and the 
use and operation thereof; and for any other purposes which in the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Army are desirable in expediting production for military 
purposes, * * i 

That is what expediting production in the Army means. 

Mr. Manon. Is there-any comparable Navy language? 

Mr. Taper. You have it in three or four places, do you not? 

Admiral Crexton. We have an appropriation called “Facilities” 

which has the following language: 
For expenses necessary for acquisition, construction, and installation of pro- 
fs duction facilities and equipment, and test facilities and equipment (other than 
those for research and development), including the land necessary therefor, 
without regard to section 3734, Revised Statutes, as amended, and such land, 
and interests therein, may be acquired and construction prosecuted thereon prior 
to the approval of title by the Attorney General as required by section 355, Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, such amounts as may be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and approved by the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau 
of the Budget, and said amounts shall be derived by transfer from any appropria- 
tions available to the Department of the Navy, during the fiscal year 1952, for 
procurement of equipment for installation or use in private plants: Provided, 
That the total amount so transferred shall not exceed $100,000,000. 

Mr. Manon. Is that the extent of the Navy language with respect 
to this subject ? 

Admiral Ciexton. No, sir. The main material appropriations of 
“Ships and facilities,” “Aircraft and facilities,” “Ordnance and facili- 
ties,” “Construction of aircraft and related procurement,” all the 
shipbuilding program appropriation, and so forth, have language in 
them which would cover the purchase of tools and tooling and equip- 
ment; but this language (meaning “Facilities, Navy” above) permits 
those appropriations which do not have the authority to procure land 
and expand private plants, to transfer a definite portion of their money 
into the appropriation “Facilities, Navy,” and thereby obtain the au- 
thority to procure land and expand private plants. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Chairman, off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


VARIATIONS IN PROCUREMENT PROCEDURE 


Mr. Manon. The question arises why there is a variation in pro- 
cedure in the three services. Should the same procedure obtain in all 
of them? What benefits do we derive by a difference in procedure, if 
any ¢ 
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I realize you are speaking for the Navy, but General Moore is here. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. Someone here from the Department of Defense 
ought to have something to say about it. 

General Moore. With respect to the Army’s itém entitled “Expe- 
diting production” the use has been restricted generally and nearly 
entirely to the production and provision of additional facilities, and 
covers the same purposes that Admiral Clexton has explained is in- 
cluded in the Navy item for “Facilities,” and by specifi¢e language in 
other naval appropriations to provide for tooling of not only Govern- 
ment-owned but x a yrivate plants. 

During the First World War the Army adopted its practice inde- 

vendently of the Navy. They were not under a joint head. The Air 
Rasen was a part of the Army. They provided for their requirements 
in this category under one specific appropriation, and it was ad- 
ministered very carefully on the secretarial level and required billions 
of dollars. 

During the war the Navy, acting independently, did not see fit to 
single out their requirements and carry them in a separate appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. Manon. Are you speaking of World War I? 

General Moorr. World War II. When the Korean incident arose 
we had no such appropriation in the Army. Immediately we had 
requirements and resorted to our old practice and submitted a request 
worded practically the same as that which covered our requirements 
during World War II. 

As I recall, for the Navy there were no needs in this field formalized 
and made of record, as soon as the Army’s. As I have stated once 
before on the record, the Navy requested that provision be made of 
first known requirements during the consideration of a pending bill, 
and the first step that they took was to establish the appropriation 
“Facilities” which carried authority as far as expenditures were con- 
cerned, but with a provision that amounts required should be trans- 
ferred from other available appropriations, 

The procedure was somewhat different, but with the exception of 
transferring money from other appropriations in lieu of making a 
specific amount available by appropriation under that head the two 
systems were very similar. 

Now, there is another aspect of it. That is, carrying machine tools 
in the other naval appropriaions. At this point I want to point out 
that the same procedure is followed in the Kir Force. 

There is an effort being made to have absolute sameness with respect 


to the presentation of the various appropriations structures for the 


Army and the Navy and the Air Force. While they have not been 
perfected, the question arises as to whether the operations of the Army 
and the Navy and the Air Force are not so dissimilar in certain respects 
that it would be wise to let them follow their own practices and natural 


inclinations in this field until it is definitely proven that it would be: 


not only in the interest of uniformity but also in the interest of opera- 
tions, before a “big stick” is used at a higher level to tell them how to 
set up their structures. 

May I add just one other word: In this specific field it may be 
developed and proven that the establishment of a specific appropria- 


tion for the procurement of industrial facilities may or may not be 
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wise. Provision is made for them in each service, and on a rather 
dissimilar basis. 

Mr. Srepparp. Now let me ask you this question, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Insofar as these appropriations apply to plant expansion, tooling 
up, et cetera, where can there be any difference in the total functions 
as are indicated as necessary in the Air Force and in the Army and in 
the Navy? ° 

I will concede that the type of building and the type of tool will 
have variations, but in the principal procedures where is the differ- 
ence? Indicate to me in any part of this appropriation bill where you 
have a difference of application by necessity, not by law. That is what 
IT am trying to get at, for a clean- -up. I cannot see at the moment, 
from what I know of the appropriation—and I admit that is limited, 
as compared to sorne of you gentlemen, who have been in it for years— 
where there is any office or indicated operation within the application 
of this industrial expansion program that makes it necessary for 
language to be any different for one branch of the service than it is 
for another. 

General Moorr. I think that the answer to your question is that there 
is none. 

Mr. Suepparp. If there is none, I do not see why it is going to take 
6 months, General Moore, to straighten out this situation and have 
this language run concurrently. It is easier for the interpretation of 
all concerned, on the legislative level. At least, that is my attitude. 
T cannot see any reason why there should have to be extensive con- 
ferences. Here you have a very competent man to represent the 
Navy procurement. He has very wide experience. You have General 
Wolfe in matériel. Who you have over in the Army at the moment 
I do not know, but I can only assume he is a competent person. 

Why it should have to be disseminated among the bureaus for : 
matter of 6 months or longer I do not underst and. Iam frank to tell 
you that I am becoming very critical of the manner in which some 
of these things are proposed, and I think they are scattered all over the 
lot in a hopscotch manner that indicate somebody is not paying the 
proper attention to the coordination of functions as they cover this 
type of operation. 

That is my personal feeling, and the rest of the committee can speak 
for itself. 

When I say that, again I reiterate this is not a criticism of you, Gen- 

‘al Moore. This is a eriticism of an accumulation of conditions, that 
so far the Secretary of Defense is not doing his job here. That is 
what he was put there for, and that is what all this money that it is 
costing to operate that particular department is being put up there 
for. A little more efficiency would not hurt anything. 

General Moore. If I might, Mr. Chairman, I might take this oppor- 
utnity to make this observation: In an appropriation structure where 
you desire to have all the costs for one purpose stated under one head, 
it is perfectly possible of accomplishment, no matter what titles you 
start out with. But once you have determined that you wish to in- 
clude under one head you cannot have your cake and eat it, too. What 
I mean by that is that you cannot have your money appropriated under 
two or three different headings and still get what you could with the 
one you determine to abolish. You can certainly change. 
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With respect to the Navy’s appropriations for the following two 
purposes: First, for transfer to the item “Facilities” under which you 
appropriate not 1 cent, but provide for the transfer; and, in the sec- 
ond case, where you appropriate for machine tools in other operations, 
let me say that if you take those machine tools out, as we have done 
in the Army, you have all of your machine tools and your plant expan- 
sion in that field in one appropriation, but you no longer have all the 
costs’ for the construction of aircraft and related procurement, Navy, 
under one head, or all the costs of “Ordnance and facilities, Navy,” 
under one head, or the “Aircraft and facilities, Navy,” under one head. 
The minute you split and pull out you will have two places to find 
what you now have in one. 

That is not to convince the committee that that should not be done. 
I merely point out that once the committee gives the Department an 
indication that the structure should be such and such we will certainly 
take steps to try to meet the committee’s wishes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let me ask the gentleman this: You will admit, I 
presume, that when you have this coupling of phraseology you have 
the Chief of your Legal Division within the Department, and they all 
draw their conclusions as they determine those conclusions should be 
drawn ¢ 

I am referring specifically now to the plant expansion, in which I 
think this committee ought to be paying specific attention, as compared 
with many other aspects of this bill. 

As long as you have phraseology that permits one department to 
go this way and another department to go that way you are going 
to have a different type of operation. I think that is obvious. 

I do not want to suggest anything here to you gentlemen, or to any- 
one else, that is going to cripple the operation of any department, but 
when it comes to plant expansion, facilities, I can see no differential 
or line of demarcation between the requirement of X, a building in 
the Army, and X, a building in the Navy, and X, a building in the 
Air Force. I can see no line of demarcation between the requirements 
of specified tools that fall in the tool category, conceding that they 
will be different tools. 

Why there is to be the confusion in the function, I do not under- 
stand. Why we should have to find it interspersed throughout the 
bill I do not know. If that is the better procedure to follow, and is 
determined by those in the policy-making position, then I concur. 
Let us go along with that. If the other policy is the better one to 
follow, then I concur. Let us go along with. that. But, let us not 
have a shotgun series of functions under plant expansion, facilities. 
That, to me, is not good. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any further comment to make, General 
Moore? 

General Moore. I am not perfectly clear in my own mind whether 
the committee favors the Army method or the Navy method. 

Mr. Suerrarp. This is a situation that I have been thinking over 
for the last year and a half, and I have just at this time expressed my 
personal views. I have had no conversation with any other members. 
I presume that the committee will resolve that in other studies. 

Mr. Manon. It is not the intention of anyone to say at this time 
what change, if any, we want you to make, but it is a subject which 
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we are interested in, and we are just exploring it in order to get more 
light. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is my purpose. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


DEPARTMENTAL REVIEW OF EXPENDITURES FOR EXPEDITING 
PRODUCTION 


Mr. Taper. Can you tell us whether or not there is any one head 
in the Department of Defense who has the complete review of all of 
these expenditures under this particular head ? 

General Moore. In this particular field ? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

General Moore. I think there is no central control agency which 
has accumulated all of the data currently. I am informed that the 
control heretofore in the much lesser field of industrial mobilization 
has been definitely centered in the Munitions Board, and that although 
these programs for plant expansion have arisen only since the Korean 
incident that the Munitions Board is taking definite and immediate 
steps to establish greater control in the facilities provision field, as 
well as the industrial mobilization field, and to coordinate them 
absolutely. 

Mr. Taser. It seems to me that that is a very important factor 
that should be dealt with and should be kept in mind, to avoid dupli- 
cation of activities and to force agencies to deal with spots where 
facilities are available, rather than to go to work and set up new 
facilities. 

Admiral Ciextron. May I comment on that, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I thought this was one phase where 
Secretary Lovett said he was going to tie a lot of this information 
in together. He said it was not in any one place. 

Admiral Nose. In regard to the latter matter, that Mr. Taber 
remarked upon, the Munitions Board does have a record of manu- 
facturing facilities and capacity which we utilize, because the Muni- 
tions Board is charged with the coordination of our mobilization 
planning and the facilities of the United States—industrial facilities— 
are listed. Those listings are used for the purpose of allocating to 
us our requirements for manufacturing capacity in wartime. 

Going specifically to the matter which we have been discussing, I 
know of no centralized authority presently existing which supervises 
these plant expansions, because these plant expansions are supervised 
internally in the departments. 

Parenthetically, 1 might state it would be very infrequent that we 
can go to any supplier at the present time and get a complicated item 
manufactured without the need of supplying him, or else the con- 
tractor supplying for himself, certain items of machine tools or plant 
equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Clexton, did you have any comment? 

Admiral Ciexton. In connection with the centralized authority, 
the Navy’s language requires that this money for “Facilities” cannot 
be used until it is approved by the Secretary of Navy, the Secretary of 
Defense—and by the “Secretary of Defense” we mean the Comptroller 
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and the Munitions Board—and then by the Bureau of the Budget 
before any of the money put into “Facilities, Navy” can be used. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let me straighten out the record right here. I was 
not criticizing the Navy. I was not criticizing the Army, nor the Air 
Force. I am asking why this cannot be a uniform thing as it covers 
all three services. That was what I was addressing myself to. 

Admiral Ciextron. I would like to comment a Tittle more on the 
Navy proposal here. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Admiral Ciexton. The manner in which the Navy has set up its 
facilities program actually ties the material and the facilities into 
the same appropriation, so that at the time you look at the program 
of procuring major items of material you also see the facilities which 
are required to produce that material. 

Mr. Mauon. In other words, you think that makes sense ? 

Admiral Ciexton. We think that makes sense, and on an organ- 
izational and responsibility basis the Chief of the Bureau of Ships can 
tell you about both items, the requirement for the money to procure 
an end item and the facilities. However, when it comes time to build 
those facilities, then he has to go through all of these coordinating 
agencies to get authority to build the facilities. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


COORDINATION OF SERVICES IN EXPEDITING PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRIAL 
MOBILIZATION PROGRAMS 


Now, we have talked about techniques and procedures. When it 
comes down to actual practice, are the three services proceeding alike, 
or approximately alike, or on a similar basis, in expanding plants and 
providing for new plants and increasing production and expediting 
production and so forth? Can you answer that, Admiral ? 

Admiral Noss. I cannot speak authoritatively for the other two 
services, because I do not know expressly how the other two services 
are proceeding, but they have the same authority to proceed as we 
have, in like manner. I assume that they are doing so. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, General Moore, is the Navy, in 
building certain plants, proceeding in one way in this mobilization 
program; and will the Air Force go off at another angle or tangent; 
and then will the Army follow through on some other idea of plant 
expansion or the purchase of land and so on? I am just seeking to 
get a better picture of this whole thing. It is true we are talking 
about the Navy, but this is department-wide. 

General Moorr. As Admiral Noble has stated, the Congress has 
made available money every year since the war and prior to the war 
for industrial mobilization. 

The industrial mobilization program was very carefully coordinated 
from the top. That had to do with searching out capacity, creating 
capacity by educational orders, and factory plans, and production 
studies. These plants were allocated from time to time to the various 
services so that there would not be duplication. 

In this connection it is rather important to point out that in this 
field that has been discussed this morning, for the fiscal year 1951, 
including the amount requested in the pending fourth supplemental, 
$2,636,000,000 for this program was provided. 
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For the Army expediting production there was $1,100,000,000. In 
the Air Force, under the heading of “Aircraft and related procure- 
ment,” as part of their aircraft and related procurement program, 
$779,816,000 was provided for additional production facilities in 
connection with that program. 2 

Briefly, I might state that the facilities provided for included plant 
expansion and tools for aircraft and related components for aircraft, 
such as electronics, armament, propellers, landing gear, and such 
major items difficult of production. In a sense, electronics for that 
activity is similar to the electronics activity of the Navy, but the 
initial allocation to the Air Force of the plants with which they 
would have to deal constituted a guard against overlapping and 
duplication. 

As I stated before, I have been informed, after discussion with 
the Munitions Board, which is a part of the Department of Defense, 
that they are going to effect a closer coordination of this activity than 
they have had since the Korean incident, when this plant facilities 
program was initiated for the second time. 

Mr. Manon. Will you insert in the record at this point a further 
amplification of the response to my question with respect to just 
how each agency proceeds in this plant expansion program and the 
acquiring of land, and so forth? 

eneral Moore. Yes, sir. 
(The following was submitted for the record :) 


STATEMENT ON COORDINATION OF EXPANSION OF PLANT FACILITIES AND TOOLS BY 
THE MUNITIONS BoarpD 


1. The production allocation program of the Department of Defense was de- 
Signed to develop plans with industrial management, for certain critical items, 
that would enable a quick change-over from peacetime to wartime production 
should the need arise. One of the objectives of this program was to prevent 
uncoordinated planning and the resultant competition for production by the 
military services. 

2. Current procurement policy requires that the production allocation pro- 
gram “planned suppliers” be considered in addition to other suppliers, when 
procurement is to be placed by negotiation. It also requires that the services 
endeavor to place contracts without utilizing capacity planned for use by another 
Service (and accepted by management). The utilization of such capacity is to 
be resorted to only when other production capacity is not available, and then it 
must first be released by the service to which it was allocated. One desirabie 
result of this has been the suppression of competition among the services for 
the same production capacity when placing current contracts. In addition, size 
of a company is not a determining factor for its inclusion in the production allo- 
eation program, but rather the ability of the plant to manufacture a military 
end item or component is the primary consideration. 

3, The facilities within the National Industrial Reserve and the departmental 
reserve, consisting of approximately 440 manufacturing type plants, have been 
assigned to the three military departments for inspection, mobilization planning, 
and use. In the case of the basic raw material plants, included in the reserve, 
both planning and use are coordinated with the National Production Authority 
cr other interested Government agencies. The products scheduled for produc- 
tion in these plants are subject to Munitions Board coordination in order to 
assure the widest and most effective use to meet the requirements of the Depart- 
ment of Defense as a whole. 

4. With regard to the procurement of mechine tcols and other production 
equipment by the military departments, the review and approval of end items 
programs by the Munitions Board steff (DD Form 436) prevents overlap of 
production for the departments and should, therefore, prevent overlap of pro- 
duction facilities. During the period between World War II and the Korean 
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conflict, the staff of the Munitions Board in conjunction with the military de- 
partments prepared a machine tool distribution and allocation order for use 
in a national emergency. ‘Chis order was patterned generally after War Produc- 
tion Board Order E-1-b of World War II. The National Production Authority, 
with the concurrence of the staff of the Munitions Board, has issued this dis- 
tribution order as M-41. M-41, by establishing definite percentages of machine- 
tool production that will be allocated to the various services and bureaus and 
their contractors, effectively prevents competition for the same tools by the 
military departments. 

5. In order that these policies may be effectively employed at the field level, 
and to provide more adequate coordination of all aspects of procurement and 
related production matters, Armed Forces Regional Councils are being estab- 
lished in 16 cities throughout the United States. 

6. The policies of the Munitions Board, enjoining as they do cooperation and 
coordination among the services, and emphasizing mobilization planning and its 
application to current operations to the fullest feasible extent, are intended to 


preclude the overlapping and competition for similar facilities and tools referred 
to in your memorandum. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY EXPEDITING PRODUCTION FUNDS 


Funds for expediting production are included in the Department of the Army 
budget for fiscal year 1952 which are an increment to similar funds made avail- 
able during fiscal year 1951 to provide production facilities necessary to supply 
Army requirements in accordance with procurement programs and at the same 
time broaden the mobilization base required in an emergency. These funds are 
planned for use to cover limited purchase of land, erection, conversion, rehabili- 
tation or expansion of facilities and purchase and installation of production 
equipment in both Government and privately owned manufacturing plants. In 
the case of installation in privately owned plants title remains in the Govern- 
ment. The funds are not used to cover such items as operational costs, opera- 
tional overtime, adjustments of contracts, increased cost of production materials 
and similar expenditures properly chargeable to procurement costs. In general, 
these funds are utilized to provide what are usually considered capital 
improvements. 

The Department of the Army has, during the present emergency, consistently 
followed the policy of utilizing existing facilities, either Government or privately 
owned, to the maximum extent possible. New construction of plants is not 
undertaken as long as it is possible to: 

(a) Utilize existing private capacity or capacity expanded or created by means 
of private capital investment. 

(b) Utilize existing reserve plants for producing the item for which designed 
or conversion to another item when this can be accomplished without interfering 
with the planned use of the plant. 

(c) Convert existing facilities of a planned contractor in any particular case 
by minor conversion of buildings and the installation of equipment to which the 
Goyernment retains title. 

(d) Utilize space in active Government plants either by conversion or addi- 
tions to the active plant. 

(e) Utilize pilot and production lines established since World War II by 
means.of phase II and III studies under industrial mobilization planning 
appropriations. 

In case construction of new facilities is required, it is where possible located 
on Government-owned land with full consideration given to proper dispersion, 
availability of manpower, power, transportation, water, housing, and other 
operational requirements. As mobilization advances and existing capacity and 
facilities are more fully utilized with civilian item production maintained at as 
high level as possible consistent with mobilization needs, construction of a 
limited number of new facilities will become necessary. Such construction will, 
however, be held to a minimum. 

In the application of these funds it must be emphasized that detailed project 
estimates, submitted separately from the budget estimates, are an indication 
only of the types of projects where these funds will be used. Flexibility in use 
must be retained if they are to serve the purpose for which intended. In order 
that provision of production capacity be not dangerously delayed it is of the 
utmost importance that the Department of the Army have emergency funds 
available without the normal delay incidental to obtaining these funds through 
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normal budgetary channels. It is also essential that these funds be retained 
under the direct control of the Secretary of the Army in order that all major 
procurement programs and the provision of productive capacity be closely co- 
ordinated to achieve maximum efficient use of all funds. 

Rigid controls have been established by the Secretary of the Army covering 
use of these funds. Each plant expansion, rehabilitation, conversion, or new 
facility is the subject of a separate project request describing in detail the need 
for the project related to scheduled requirements. Project requests originate 
in the Technical Services and before submission to the Office of the Under Secre- 
tary of the Army are carefully screened and coordinated by the Procurement 
Division Office, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, as to need for the project, proper 
application of funds, and existence of available facilities, in accordance with 
previously stated criteria. All project requests require the approval of the 
Under Secretary of the Army. 

Checks are maintained to determine the status of each project for adherence 
to schedules so that production capacity will be available whag required. Phys- 
ical inspections of all facilities are conducted by regular Army inspection de- 
partments as well as by G—4 staff members to determine proper use of funds, 
adherence to criteria and the established policy governing the use of these 
funds. These inspections give consideration to such points as economies possible 
by elimination of nonessential items, unnecessary refinements, and minimum 
quality consistent with functional specifications. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY EXPEDITING PRODUCTION 


Funds for expediting production, plant expansion, and procurement of tools 
and tooling in the Department of the Navy budget for fiscal year 1952 are re- 
quested in the following Navy appropriations, activities, and subactivities : 

Appropriation: Ordnance and facilities 
Activity 2: Procurement of ordnance and ammunition 
Subactivity 6: Facilities to expedite procurement 
Appropriation: Ships and facilities 
Activity 1: Maintenance and operation of active fleet 
Subactivity g: Production facilities for components 
Activity 4: Electronics 
Subactivity m: Production facilities for components 
Appropriation: Construction of aircraft and related procurement, Navy 
Activity 1: Aircraft procurement 
Program: Facilities expansion 


The basic policy of the Department of the Navy on facilities is that contractors 
will furnish their own facilities. Before we provide new Government facilities 
or expand private facilities at government expense, we undertake to utilize 
existing privately owned industrial capacity to the full. In those cases where 
private industry is unable or unwilling to finance plant expansion, the govern- 
ment, in order to get the military end items which it must have, must provide 
the facilities. 

The Department of the Navy has maintenance responsibility for 204 Govern- 
ment-owned reserve plants. Each of these plants is designed to produce a specific 
mobilization product ; consequently, it would be uneconomical and destructive of 
mobilization planning to modify these plants to produce a different product. 

We may provide necessary facilities by expansion of either public or private 
plants. We prefer that the Government furnish the land, construct the building 
(as publicly owned plants), and lease or furnish the building to a contractor for 
necessary production. However, it may be more feasible or more economical to 
convert an existing private plant to defense production, or to erect new buildings 
on the contractors’ land in order to make the contractors’ plant capacity more 
efficient. 

Expansion of private plants may consist of internal alterations, construction 
of additions to existing buildings, construction of test cells and other specialized 
facilities (and incorporation of them into an existing plant), and construction of 
new buildings on the contractors’ land. 

Apart from the basic decision to use Government money to expand private 
plants, there is also involved the important question of selecting a particular 
contractor. The first consideration is simple—who can furnish the best product 
in the least amount of time for the least amount of money? However, in line 
with over-all policies of the Navy Department and all of the armed services, we 
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are making every effort to broaden our procurement base and to put additional 
competing suppliers into the field, so that we do not become dependent upon any 
one supplier for any one item. Furthermore, before any Government-financed 
plant expansion is authorized with a selected contractor, each proposed project 
is carefully reviewed by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy to determine the 
following points: (a) Whether it is essential; (b) whether it is adequate; (c) 
whether it conforms with mobilization plans; (d@) whether it is suitable for 
planned needs; (e€) whether competent management and skilled labor will be 
available to operate it; (f) whether it is so located as to avoid concentration 
within a vulnerable target area. 

Once plant expansion has been authorized, a facilities contract for the con- 
struction or alteration of the facility is negotiated with the selected contractor 
on a cost-without-fee basis. In other words, we pay the contractor his costs, but 
give him no profit. He must look to subsequent procurement and supply contracts 
for profit. With respect to the clauses used in facilities contracts, the Navy fol- 
lows the detailed equirements set forth in section XIII of the armed services 
procurement regulation. Essentially, these clauses provide for the following: 
Title to the facilities is in the Government; the contractors’ use of the facilities 
is limited to specified contracts or work; either a nominal rental is provided or 
no rental at all, with an appropriate reduction in prices being obtained in the 
related supply contracts; the contractor is required to maintain and protect the 
facilities in accordance with prescribed standards. Since this kind of facilities 
contracts results in a divided ownership (buildings and land) by the Government 
and the contractor, the policy of the Navy Department is to require the contractor 
to do one or both of the following two things: (a) Agree to purchase the Gov- 
ernment’s portion of the facilities upon the expiration of the facilities contract, 
at cost less depreciation or at a fair price as determined by the Secretary; or 
(b) give the Government an option to acquire the contractor-owned portions of 
the facilities. 

Most of the previous remarks with respect to the construction or expansion 
of public plants and private plants would apply equally to the acquisition of 
machine tools, special tooling, and other plant equipment. There are special 
machine tools as well as general purpose machine tools; there is the purchase or 
acquisition of new tooling (aids to manufacture), as well as the accumulation 
of tooling in an “industrial equipment reserve”; and there are particular pro- 
visions, in section XIII of the armed services procurement regulation, setting 
forth policies and contract clauses with respect to what is called special tooling. 

One of the most important problems which we have today in the tooling field 
is to fill our requirements for the machine tools necessary to provide the manu- 
facturing capacity for new and special equipment such as jet engines, guided mis- 
siles, and for new basic processes such as smokeless powder for rockets and 
chemicals for JATOS. 


THE MANAGEMENT AND OPERATIONS OF DEPARTMENT OF AIR FORCE FUNDS DEVOTED TO 
EXPEDITING PRODUCTION, PLANT EXPANSION, AND PROCUREMENT OF TOOLS AND TOOLING 


Policies followed by the Air Force for expansion of plant and machine tool 
facilities are those enunciated by the Secretary of Defense as follows: (a) Con- 
tracts be spread across industry as widely as possible in order to broaden the 
industrial base of our procurement program; (b) the equitable distribution of 
procurement contracts among the maximum number of competent suppliers; (c) 
the utilization of existing open industrial capacity to the maximum. 

In obtaining this broadened industrial base for procurement programs, the 
Air Force is pursuing the following administrative procedures: 

(a) Contractors are first approached to provide their own facilities. 

(0) Facilities financing by the Air Force is avoided by the substitution of 
certificates of necessity where possible. 

(c) Facilities financing by the Air Force is avoided by encouraging RFC loans 
where possible. 

(d) Facilities financing by the Air Force is avoided by the use of extensive 
subcontracts and a variety of sources to eliminate the necessity of expanding 
one manufacturer. 

(e) Where the Air Force must supply facilities to an industry, the cheapest 
and most advantageous sites and arrangements are utilized. 

(f) Licensing agreements are entered into to permit interchange of patents. 

The Air Force, in determining individual facilities needs, surveys jointly the 
existing Government-owned and privately owned capacity. If factory buildings 
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are needed, every effort is made to encourage suppliers to provide their own; if 
this cannot be done, all World War II reserve plants are studied for reactivation. 
With respect to the 1951 and 1952 budgets, after the existing capacity was studied 
it was determined tentatively that no new plants would be required, although 
minor augmentation of certain privately owned plants would be needed. 

About 90 percent of the cost of expansion is for machine tools and other pro- 
duction equipment, plant rearrangement, installation of equipment, transporta- 
tion expense, and miscellaneous costs necessary to establish the production lines 
in both private and Government-owned buildings. This capacity is established 
on a basis designed to secure the greatest potential production for the least out- 
lay, taking into consideration product price, technical know-how and labor supply. 

All facilities expansions are initiated from a central control group, (The 
Directorate of Industrial Resources, Air Matériel Command Headquarters), and 
approved by the Air Staff, USAF Headquarters, which authorizes the Air Ma- 
tériel Command to proceed in each individual proposed expansion. In addition, 
each project is subject to review by the Secretary of the Air Force. At this point, 
funds are issued to the Air Matériel Command for the approved individual project. 

Each manufacturer being expanded must substantiate completely the need 
for every tool and facility required to accomplish the workload assigned. Each 
item is studied by Government production experts before the manufacturer is 
authorized to proceed, to see that it is not excessive, and that it meets immediate 
as well as long term needs. Wherever possible, Government-owned machine tools 
and equipment are used before new purchases are authorized. 

Facilities, when installed, are protected by an inventory control system. 


Navy ProcureMENtT ProcRAM 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Noble, do you believe that the Navy is now 
operating on a reasonably sound, businesslike basis in its procurement 
program ¢ 

Admiral Nose. Essentially; yes, sir. We have had frequent sur- 
veys of our operations in procurement. Naturally, from day to day 
we have variations in efficiency of discharging some of our contracting, 
but we are endeavoring within the limitations of our abilities and the 
number of people who are available to us to perform an efficient 
operation. It is very closely supervised and is under continuous 
scrutiny to have it conform to the ideals that we expect of it. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know of any specific way that the Congress or 
the Navy Department could make marked improvement in the pro- 
gram other than what is now being done? 

Admiral Nostz. You mean through increased authorization? 

Mr. Manon. Through any method or technique. 

Admiral Nosie. As far as legislation is concerned, the answer is 
“No.” Our biggest handicap at the present time is inability to get 
qualified people in the number we need to discharge our responsibilities. 


PRICE INCREASES 


Mr. Manon. You complained of the price increases. Perhaps you 
did not exactly complain, but you did point out price increases that 
have taken place. 

Admiral Nostz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, when the Military Establishment goes up 
from an annual appropriation of about $13 billion or $14 billion to 
an annual appropriation of around $50 billion you are going to have 
a huge increase in production in certain lines, and it is, no doubt, 
inevitable that some price increase would take place. Would you 
agree to that? 
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Admiral Noste. Yes, sir; it is historic. As you increase your ex- 
penditures and begin to compete in the field of limited resources the 
price goes up. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Nosrz. I did not complain, Mr. Chairman. I merely 
pointed out, so that the committee would be aware of the fact, that we 
are not able to procure all of the items which have previously been 
authorized through the grant of funds. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. It is a problem with which we must all wrestle 
and we must do the best we can with it. 

Admiral Nose. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Manon. It is very difficult. 

Admiral Noste. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard ? 


RESULTS OF INDUSTRIAL SURVEY FOR PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. You stated in response to an inquiry, I recall, from 
my colleague, Mr. Taber, that the Munitions Board had available the 
result of an industrial survey for which there has been made a series 
of appropriations over a period of time; that runs into a large amount 
of money. I am not prepared at the moment to have the total, but 
I do recall it has been rather large. 

Have you ever had access to what I will, at the moment, describe 
as a brief résumé of the conclusions that were arrived at resulting 
from those investigations over the period of some 4 years? 

Admiral Nostx. Yes, sir; we have frequent access to all the infor- 
mation that the Munitions Board has. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the status, as long as you have had that 
opportunity, Admiral Noble? How is it composed? In other words, 
hypothetically, you become interested in trying to establish the geo- 
graphical location of X corporation, which might be capable of pro- 
ducing in the electronics field. You have some specialized require- 
ment to the degree that causes you to go to that source of information. 
How would you find it? Would somebody find it for you or is it 
brought to you through some other source or how is it handled ? 

Admiral Nostz. Normally we would have the information of the 
proper plant within our own records, as all this information has 
been accumulated in the Munitions Board and by the departments 
through the operations of their inspection services. 

I will take a specific problem. One service which had a dominant 
interest in a particular plant would nominate the armed services repre- 
sentative who would confer with the president of the corporation and 
the management of the plant on all details having to do with produc- 
tion and its equipment, facilities, and everything. He represents all 
three services. He is the one which the other two service representa- 
tives would deal with and through. 

These armed services procurement planning officers make very 
complete reports of the conferences and investigations, which reports 
are available to each of the three departments, and also to the Muni- 
tions Board. When we want to go and get a specific something manu- 
factured we have resources through our own files, and we have re- 
sources through the Munitions Board files and their experience. We 
also can go directly to industry and asked them to assist. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. When those reports were filed and finally presented 
in this instance to your department, was the survey made upon the 
premise of ability to produce and then finalized to the degree where 
efficiency pertained to X corporation versus that of B corporation in 
the same field was determined; or is it just available to you as a 
series of X corporations to produce in certain fields? 

Admiral Nose. Their efficiency standards were recognized, and 
naturally each of the three services vied to get the facilities of the 
better corporation and the better producers. 


CONTROL OF USE OF PLANT FACILITIES BY SERVICES 


Mr. Sueprarp. Then under a circumstance of that character, who 
has the jurisdiction to say that one particular branch of the service 
does enjoy the benefits of A operator as against C operator or Di 
operator, as it were? 

Admiral Nosie. There are several ways those things are deter- 
mined. In the first instance, the facilities of the contractor may 
be peculiar, in that it will manufacture only one type of item that 
one service requires. For instance, the turbine plant at General Elec- 
tric just makes turbines to drive ships. We have no competition for 
that. 

In the field of electronics, take again the same plant, or the new 
plant that Westinghouse is putting up at Baltimore. All three serv- 
ices are in both Westinghouse and in General Electric, in electronics 
plants, and they are in to get a portion of their requirements, which 
those companies have been able to design and are specially capable of 
manufacturing. 

Now, because one service is designated as being the prime repre- 
sentative in a plant does not mean that that service can utilize all the 
facilities. We can go to the Munitions Board and say, for example, 
that the Army is in the plant and they are utilizing 75 percent of 
capacity, that a smaller plant can do a portion of their work, and we 
need it to do something nobody else can do, “Will you arrange for us 
to be given a greater allocation?” Usually the thing is thrashed out 
on a working level, among lieutenant commanders and majors. 

Mr. SuHepparp. In other words, the Munitions Board is the deter- 
mining echelon on the equality of the requirements ? 

Admiral Noste. That is right. They coordinate us. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What I am driving at is this: Naturally, there would 
be a requirement in the electronics field—I just refer to that at the mo- 
ment—in the Air Force and also in the Army, because the Army is 
now using a considerable amount of planes, and also in the air force 
of the Navy. I say the Air Force, although electronics does apply to 
other fields. 

The requirements of all three branches may be essential to the func- 
tions of the particular branch of the military. If a condition such as 
that should prevail, especially in a restricted field of production, it 
would be obvious to-me that there would have to be authority some 
place to say hypothetically to the Navy, “You can have so much of this 
production,” and to the Army, “You can have so much of this produc- 
tion,” and to the Air Force, “You can have so much of this production.” 

Am I to understand that the Munitions Board is the final word in 
that determination ? 
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Admiral Noster. No, sir. The Joint Chiefs of Staff provide the 

idance for priority in the end items and will inform the Munitions 

oard to that effect. Normally, when we run across a situation such 
as you have just described, long before it arises the work is under way 
to try to meet the requirements of all three services, looking to the 
end of not having to have an insufficient amount, because one service 
may utilize it all or the greater portion of it. When that situation 
arises it is frequently possible, before we have to go to the Munitions 
Board, to arrange a working arrangement. between the services them- 
selves with the assistance frequently of the Munitions Board. 


DELAY IN PRODUCTION 


Mr. Sueprarp. I am referring specifically now to the Navy, because 
we are discussing the topic with naval representation. It has been 
my impression that our contracts in many instances and in many 
categories have not been returning end-line production to us as ex- 
peditiously as we have thought they a g Is that information 
correct or is it incorrect ¢ 

Admiral Nosiz. The report of production indicates that it has been 
very spotty for two reasons. One is that the programs have not been 
in existence long enough for the contractors to really get started, and 
the volume so far has not been large enough to establish a real firm 
production line. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Just a moment before you leave that. Has that 
been due to the fact that in this instance again the Navy has not gotten 
its contracts out into and before the industrialists or the production 
source, or is it due to the fact that there is some other cause ? 

Admiral Nostz. It is due principally to the fact that we have not 
had sufficient funds until within the last year to establish realistic pro- 
duction lines. It takes time to get them established, to get new plants 
opened, tooling done, and people trained, before you can nw get 
production rolling such as you and I knew production in World War 
II. It will not be, in my opinion, until sometime next year when we 
have things rolling like we had in 1948, 1944, and 1945. It is the long 
lead time required to get started. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then I can only assume that what I interpret to be 
the conceived plan of projecting the military requirements out into 
the industrial category, and at the same time trying to preserve busi- 
ness as usual, would also have an influence upon the situation; is that 
true or is that untrue? 

Admiral Norte. Yes, sir; that is correct. We had had a consider- 
able handicap in getting things manufactured because of the gen- 
eral feeling that we should not upset the economy of the country if | 
we could avoid it. There has been an attitude of business as usual 
to some extent, which has not been conducive toward prompt produc- 
tion. We have had difficulties with our rating system, in that we 
have had shortages because the amount of material available has not 
been getting into the right hands. But those, I think, will begin to 
correct themselves in the near-term future with the entrance of a con- 
trolled-material plan into the picture. 

Mr. Suerparp. When is it contemplated that the so-called control- 
material program will have an influence upon the operations that fall 
within your cognizance ? 
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Admiral Nosiz. The plan goes into effect. the ist of July 1951 but 
the effect of the plan will not be felt before the end of the calendar year 
1951 to any extent. 

Mr. Suepparp. With reference to your general statement, when 
you were discussing contracts and particularly those that are in the 
negotiated status—I presume when we cover that field we also include 
cost-plus. 

Admiral Nostez. Yes, sir. 


REGULATION OF CONTRACTORS’ PROFITS 


Mr. Sueprarp. Has there been a generalized floor-and-ceiling theory 
established, if not actual practical application of it, for profit? 

Admiral Noste. Yes. e have tried to regulate very carefully in 
our negotiations the percentage of profit which the contractor is en- 
titled to have. In some instances, as I said in my statement, we give 
them an incentive-type contract, trying to get the contractor to reduce 
costs and rewarding him for doing it. My statement said that we 
shared the saving with the contractor. The contractor’s portion of 
the saving is remarkably low in the total amount. It is significant, 
though. For example, we will enter into a contract, and at the target 
price we will say, “We will give you a 7-percent fee for profit, and if 
you can reduce it by 20 percent, we will increase your profit 114 
percent.” 

Mr. Suepparp. I think that is a very logical approach and should 
have a salutary effect. 


PRECAUTION AGAINST EXCESSIVE OVERTIME PAY 


There has been some comment on the floor of the House, as well as 
from other sources, regarding instances that have occurred through- 
out the country wherein a contractor, a prime contractor, has not been 
able to get adequate labor within the area where he functions unless 
he pays time and a kalf for overtime and double time. 

What protection do we have in the negotiation of contracts, cost- 
plus eps piaieai against an issue of that kind, should that issue 

revai 
" Admiral Nose. If the contract is a fixed-price contract the respon- 
sibility is not that of the Government in that instance. It is the poor 
contractor’s problem, and we try to assist him by moral persuasion 
and by the use of the Government Bureau of Labor, and agencies of 
that nature. 

However, if it is a plus-a-fee contract, we have control of the allow- 
able cost and are privileged to tell him what overtime we will or will 
not authorize. 

Normally, unless there is urgent need for the material, or unless 
there is need to authorize a limited amount of overtime in order to 
bring everything together and prevent delay, we do not authorize 
overtime. 

Mr. Suerparp. That aspect of the problem is being very thoroughly 
checked into so far as Navy is concerned in the handling of its con- 
tracts on a negotiated basis, the cost-plus category ? 

Admiral Nostz. We have a common policy which is decided through 
the Munitions Board for our guidance. 
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BIDDING FOR CONTRACTS 


Mr. Sueprarp. This may be a difficult question for you to answer, 
but before a contract is bid on, what is the usual time before the bids 
are put out to the public in order that the public will have adequate 
time, to make a presentation, and so you can have qualified competi- 
tive status? 

Admiral Nostz. Normally we try to provide a minimum of 20 days. 
If it is a complicated procurement of some kind we try to give ad- 
ditional time. Parenthetically, I would like to say, though, that be- 
cause of the difficulty of furnishing drawings, specifications, and so 
forth, enough of them to go around, we frequently have to postpone 
the bid opening because sometimes you get a request for 250 complete 
sets and for additional copies, and then you have to go to the printer 
and get some more made. That is beginning to be a sizable problem. 

For example, in one instance where we received bid proposals from 
one inquiry alone, the analysis of.the bid proposal weighed 30 pounds. 

Mr. Suerparp. Have you found it necessary as yet to pursue the 
ss that was obviously necessary in World War II, also World 

War I, to revert to the expeditious letters of intent as against actual 
contracts ? 

Admiral Nosie. Yes; we have had to use letters of intent in the 
interest of getting the contract placed and work started as soon as 
possible. Normally, those letters of intent represent a meeting of the 
minds on the major contract features before they are issued. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I assume from your statement that while letters of 
intent are used, they will be the result of predeterminations by ne- 
gotiation ? 

Admiral Nostz. That is correct, sir. 


PROCUREMENT FROM SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Ritey. I am very much interested in your statement as to the 
amount of procurement given to small business. Will you tell us for 
the record what measure you apply to small business? What is desig- 
nated as a small business ? 

Admiral Nosiz. The definition of a small business is a business con- 
cern that hires 500 or fewer employees. 


EFFICIENCY OF PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. I was interested in a statement you made in re- 
sponse to a question relative to whether or not this program was pro- 
ceeding efficiently or not. The substance of your reply was, “Essen- 
tially, yes.” 

That would cause me to infer there must be some places where it 
isnot. Where is it not, and why? 

Admiral Noste. Internally, the length of time it sometimes takes 
to get contract provisions agreed upon, processed through the Depart- 
ment, and in final form signed by the contractor, that may be caused 
by any number of circumstances. The number of people through 
whom it goes, for one thing, is an important feature. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any way that can be remedied ? 
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Admiral Noss. That is under administrative study right now, and 
every effort has been made to reduce it. Frequently I feel possibly 
the timing of some of our procurement might be a little better made— 
trying to keep out of markets when they are tight. The wool market 
and the blanket situation are well known to all of you. 

Generally speaking, whether we select the proper contractors or 
not with whom we are going to deal is a matter of judgment, and we 
find when the time comes to discuss the matter with our people possibly 
their selection has not been of the best order. Of course, that 1s some- 
thing on which results will finally tell. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a little surprising in view of the fact that 
over the last several years we must have appropriated more than $2 
billion which was supposed to go for just that very thing. In other 
words, for the services to get out into the field, find out who the con- 
tractors were, what they did, what their backgrounds were. I, for one, 
just assumed that with all those dollars appropriated the job had been 
done, and if anything broke out this time the armed services would be 
able to put a finger on a capable man and get going. Apparently, 
from what you say, that is not working out. 

Admiral Nosiz. No. You have misunderstood me entirely, Mr. 
Scrivner. 

The things that I am talking about largely are not important to the 
extent which would cause you to be concerned. I was questioned as 
to how the system was working, and I said, “Essentially, it is working 
very well,” and I have picked out a few minor details or flaws to tell 
you about. We have had instances with small companies—and I do 
not like to mention names—where one of our bureaus has entered into 
a contract with a small company and he has been doing a splendid job. 
The same bureau will say, “He is doing so well, we will give him some 
more and some more,” and the next thing you know you have to pick 
the fellow up off the floor because he is bankrupt. He does not have 
enough money torun him. We have the means of taking care of that. 

That is a first-class example of why I say “only essentially.” It is 
a matter of poor judgment on the part of somebody in overloading the 
contractor. Other than those things, I think we are doing a reason- 
ably good job. 


SALARIES OF OFFICIALS OF CONTRACTING COMPANIES 


Mr. Scrivner. In your present contracts, as I gathered in response 
to a question asked by Mr. Sheppard, you have certain control over 
what you referred to as allowable costs. In that particular instance 
you were referring to overtime. Would that also apply to salaries 
that might be paid? 

Admiral Nosiz. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. For instance, during World War II—and I say 
World War ITI advisedly because I want to be sure we are all talking 
about the same war—there were a number of instances brought to the 
attention of the public where men who were the heads of a company, 
or men in the higher echelons, were being paid what seemed to the lay- 
man very high salaries, and you might find following through that 
they were not only receiving those large salaries in one company but 
as officers of other companies, so by the time you got through you some- 
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times wondered how a man could spread himself so thin as to be active 
in all of them, and yet he was being paid by all of them. 

There has been Some indication an attempt was made through the 
armed services to stop that abuse. 

Admiral Nose. Yes, 


Mr. Scrivner. There is no question about it. It was physically im- 
possible for him to give to that many companies time sufficrent to war- 
rant the payment of those huge salaries. 

Recently my understanding is that while that was done some decision 
has held the action was improper and that these companies are now 
entitled to collect from the Government the whole works. Has that 
been gone into so that we will know we are on firm ground? If not, 
do we need legislation to give you authority which you should have 
so that you can have donbedl otal these things 

Admiral Noster. I do not know of a circumstance such as you have 
described, Mr. Scrivner. We in World War II put in our cost con- 
tracts authority to determine the costs, and it was done in accordance 
with our cost-accounting principles of the Navy Department, which 
did not accept large costs of the nature you have described. 

Since unification we have had compiled, under the guidance of the 
Munitions Board—in which all services have participated—our armed 
services procurement regulation, and section 15 deals specifically with 
the subject of compensation of corporate officers, executive, and de- 
partment heads. It gives us very thorough instructions as to the 
allowability of costs for what we term general overhead, or the 
corporate administrative staff. . 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad that is being done on a service-wide basis. 
How far has the legal staff of the Defense Department gone into that 
with the other executive offices to determine whether or not that 
will stick? 

Admiral Nostz. The legal staff of the Comptroller General has par- 
ticipated in the preparation of these regulations. oregon A I 
cannot say that they have cleared that particular point with the De- 
partment of Justice, but I have reason to believe every proper or 
reasonable provision or inquiry has been made, and to be sure that we 
have made no mistake I will complete my statement in the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Responsive to the understanding from Mr. Scrivner regarding a court deci- 
sion which reversed the action of cost-accounting authorities in denying several 
salaries to the same individual who was occupying important positions in several 
companies undertaking Government cost-type contracts, I have been unable to 
find any record of any such court decision. However, I do find record of two 
Army Board of Contract Appeal cases (Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, War De- 
partment BCA No. 847, Division No. 2, February 24, 1945; and Ford Motor Com- 
pany, War Department, BCA No. 912, April 25, 1945) in which the Board found 
that a-contracting officer had established a ceiling of $25,000 on executive com- 
pensation without considering the amount reasonable under the circumstances. 
This Board took action to amend this position. 

With regard to measures taken in this matter of general overhead and salaries 
of administrative officials of the company, paragraph 15-204 (c) of section XV 
of the armed services procurement regulation provides for the allowance of the 
compensation of corporate officers, executives, and department heads, and states 
that the term “compensation” “includes all amounts paid or set aside, such as 
salaries, royalties, license fees, bonuses, pension, retirement, and deferred com- 
pensation benefits. The total compensation of an individual may be questioned 
and the amount allowed may be limited ; and, in connection therewith, considera- 
tion will be given to the relation of the total compensation to the services ren- 
dered” [underscoring supplied.] 
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The current instructions to cost auditors, as set forth in Revised Navy Cost 
Inspection Manual, labor ruling L-1, interpret this regulation as follows: 

“(a) To be allowable as an element of cost of Navy contracts, the total com- 
pensation paid to any one individual must be reasonable in relation to his re- 
sponsibilities, his own efficiency and that of his organization, and the general 
level of compensation for like services to other employers of similar size or kind 
of business. 

“(b) A bonus paid to an individual pursuant to a consistently applied wage 
or salary plan or incentive bonus system is an allowable element of cost, regard- 
less of the method used, for determining the amount of the bonus, provided that 
the total compensation is reasonable. 

“(c) No bonus which constitutes a distribution of profits rather than rea- 
sonable compensation for service shall be allowed as an element of cost. 

“(d) In contracts which incorporate TD 5,000 bonuses to officers shall not 
be allowed as an element of cost, unless otherwise specifically provided for in 
the contract. 

“(e) The limitation, established pursuant to the letter of the Under Secretary 
of the Navy, dated 19 November 1940, to the effect that no salary of more than 
$25,000 per annum for any one individual shail be considered a part of cost, is 
applicable through 31 December 1941. Effective 1 January 1942, there is no 
specific maximum amount limitation. 

“(f) The national wage and salary stabilization program places certain re- 
quirements on contractors in connection with salary adjustments. These re- 
quirements must be observed, since in any case where a salary payment is 
determined to have been in contravention thereof the entire amount of such 
payment is to be disregarded for the purpose of determining costs or expenses 
under any contract made by or on behalf of the U. 8S.” 

Mr. Scrivner. During World War II all these contracts were 
entered into at different places and at different times under different 
emergency conditions, and I would imagine that while the general 
tenor of them was the same, there would be some minor modifications 
so that you could not say that all the contracts were the same in their 
intimate terms. 

The thing that has raised questions in our minds is in connection 
with one of the attorneys then in the service who was working in this 
field. He and the men working with him were much pleased over 
the job they were getting done on high salaries because they felt 
they were actually saving the taxpayers of the Nation some money 
and from being rooked only to find after the war was over, when these 
matters were being brought up on legal points, that all the work they 
had done had been absolutely in vain and they had not saved the 
taxpayers a nickel. These people thought they were getting scandalous 
salaries, they were going to get them, or at least the corporations 
were going to be compensated to the extent of the money they thought 
they had saved. 

Admiral Nose. I might add that these regulations I have just 
mentioned are approved by the General Accounting Office. They 
have participated in their preparation. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a help. If they have been in it from the 
inception, while they may not be bound when the final check of the 
contract comes, at least there is a little persuasive situation there 
because, having once acceded to the correctness of it, they might stand 
by it. 

ff Ber Nose. One final remark: In instances where we have dif- 
ficulty in arriving at allowable costs through challenging salaries of 
high executives, we have found it desirable to enter into an arrange- 
‘ment whereby we will allow a fixed sum over a definite period of 
time for all general administrative expense. 
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REVIEW OF OONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


Mr. Scrivner. While you can do that in your contract for the end 
items, as we normally think of them, are you in a position to do that 
now on your construction contracts, or do you have anything to say 
about that? 

Admiral Noste. Construction contracts ? 

Mr. Scrivner. In these plants, and reactivation of Government 
plants, and expansion of private plants. 

Admiral Nose. Yes. We review the contracts before they are 
executed and have an opportunity to pass upon them. 

Mr. Scrivner. So you can have control over these same allowable 
costs in construction that you referred to on these other things? 

Admiral Norte. Yes; in section XV of the armed services procure- 
ment regulation we have the general basis for determining costs and 
the allowable costs. 

Mr. Scrivner. Since that is a Munitions Board directive, we should 
find that same thing true for all the other services. 

Admiral Nosiz. That is correct, sir. 


INCENTIVE FOR SAVINGS ON CONTRACTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Another point that I would like to bring up is the 
program for incentive for saving. I think that all of us have been 
somewhat disturbed about what happens under cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts because in them there was no inventive for the contractor 
to save any money. 

In some of the contracts we had in World War IT, the more a project 
cost, the more money the contractor made. When it is a cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee contract the contractor knows he is going to get so much 
anyway regardless of whether costs are up or down, and there again 
there is no incentive for him to use what we call many times the 
American genius for efficiency, because there is not any reward to 
him. Apparently the philosophy grew up—“It is not anything to 
me, why should I worry.” We all work for a reward. It is the 
reward incentive that gets us to do something. If there is something 
similar to what you suggested in these contracts, perhaps these com- 
panies will now have an incentive to get in and see where some 
savings can be made. The rewards for added efficiency should in 
the normal course of events bring about that very desirable result. 

Admiral Noste. We are making an effort to broaden the applica- 
tion of it, because we feel it will be a great incentive toward the 
reduction of costs. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Will somebody be able to make available to the com- 
mittee what the combined requirements of the Air Force, the Army, 
and the Navy will be for sedi copper, and aluminum ? 

(The information requested will be supplied the committee.) 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST EXCESSIVE PROFITS ON GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Mr. Scrivner. At the bottom of page 6, where you are discussing 
the facilities program, you state that due to congressional action there 
are inducements to private capital such as the accelerated tax amorti- 
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zation, direct loans, guaranteed loans, and advance payments. You 
left out one thing that I understood is also in the picture; namely, 
guaranteed contracts for the producer. 

Admiral Nostz. After the facilities have been provided, they have 
been provided for a specific purpose; namely, to produce something, 
and we have put the facilities up so they will produce something 
we want and it is logical for us to place a supply contract with them. 

Mr. Scrivner. They do get the work ? 

Admiral Nostz. They do get the work to be done; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, as far as the producers are concerned, it is almost 
a loss-proof program? ‘They do not stand any chance to lose; they 
are not gambling anything? 

Admiral Nosiz. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that it is a little hard for me to understand the 
statement, either made in response to a question, or somewhere in your 
statement of 16 pages, that business was hesitating about doing these 
things. I do not know why they would hesitate with a fool-proof 
program like that before them. 

Admiral Nosiz. We have very few instances, except in the aircraft 
pe wherein the whole plant is operated exclusively for our 
benefit. 

Mr. Scrivner. You know even though the whole plant is not op- 
erated exclusively for your benefit, as long as these people have every 
gift here that is available, plus amortization, plus their direct loans 
and guaranteed loans and advance payments and a guaranteed con- 
tract for the produced items 

Admiral Nose. There is this difference: The effect of amortiza- 
tion in our contracts is not present because not enough time has elapsed 
from the time they authorized amortization for it to benefit them. In 
addition, we have not had available funds, strictly speaking, to take 
in a whole plant, as I said before. 

Another that is more important is that we have negotiation con- 
tracts, competitive bidding, whereby we can control the degree of 
profit that we will pay, and after the contract has been completed, 
we have renegotiation which may take it away from them. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are not going to take away so much that he is 
going to operate at a loss and go broke. 

Admiral Nose. No; he will get his salary and make a percentage. 

Mr. Sortvner. He cannot lose. 

Admiral Noster. In the new negotiations, where we have furnished 
everything to get the work done, we make every effort to keep the 
fee which we are paying him down as low as possible because he is 
not risking his own money and we try to get as good a bargain for the 
Government as is possible. 

Mr. Scrivner. You should. It is our dough that you are play- 
ing with. 

Admiral Noste. I know it is. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should you not? 

Admiral Nose. We are your agent and we are doing the best we 
ean for you. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should not Uncle Sam get a good go out of it? 

Apmirat Nosie. That is what we say. 

84328—51—pt. 36 
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PLANT DEPRECTATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, that leads up to a question that I was going 
to get around to, and I might as well ask it now. When we had this 
fourth supplemental up, we were told of one program that related to 
high-octane gasoline. The presentation was a little confused, I will 
state, but the understanding at the outset was that there would be 
a favored price to the Government inasmuch as the Government was 
spending the money to bring these plants into production. However, 
after we got the final analysis, we found that Uncle Sam was not 
getting a favored contract at all, and yet in one of the statements 
in here, and again I cannot put my finger on it right now, I understood 
from your reading of it that this program would give the Federal 
Government a favored position in contracts. 

Admiral Noste. It had to do with furnishing the contractors with 
his facilities, where we will allow as no element of cost any deprecia- 
tion because they are not his plants to depreciate. That question has 
been asked us. So we will say, when we are allowing costs in a con- 
tract, we will not allow any costs which have to do with the deprecia- 
tion of a plant that does not belong to the contractor. 

Mr. Scrivner. They do not have any claim for depreciation. That 
is logical. 

Admiral Noste. The only reduction in cost that you are entitled to, 
other than a redction in the profit to the contractor, is the absence of 
cost for depreciation of the plant. He has the same basic material 
costs; he has the same labor costs; he has the same costs for main- 
taining his plant; he has the same indirect overhead; he has the same 
administrative overhead, and what you are entitled to is a reduction 
in the profit that he has, and you have already demanded there be 
no cost in there for plant depreciation. In relating all those costs to 
a unit measurement to a pan men of gasoline, carrying the figure out 
to a decimal point, I do not know what it will be, but it may not be 
discernible in a unit cost in that it may be only half a cent or three- 
tenths of a cent, or 1 mill or even a fraction of a mill. I do not know, 

Mr. Scrivner. If you can save a half cent a gallon on gasoline, tak- 
ing into consideration the millions of gallons that Uncle Sam uses, 
that could be a considerable saving. 

Admiral Noste. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even though it it but half a cent, I do not think we 
ought to sneeze at it. 

Admiral Nostz. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. On page 9, were you talking about three causes, title 
in the Government, contractor use of facilities limited to certain speci- 
fied work, although you permit him to do some work for private 
contractors under certain conditions, either nominal rent, no rent at 
all, with an appropriate reduction in his prices being obtained in 
the related supply contracts—— 

Admiral Noste. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. From that I infer that Uncle Sam would be in a 
favored status so far as prices are concerned. 
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Admiral Nosiz. He is entitled to it; it is reasonable that he should 
have it, and the contracting officer should see that it is provided. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is contained normally within the terms of the 
contract ? 
Admiral Noster. That is right. 
Mr. Scrivner. The contracts being prepared ? 
Admiral Noste. That is right. 


EXPENDITURES FOR EXPEDITING PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZA- 
TION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Taser. I would like to have you submit to the committee—and 
I am not going to ask it for the record—a list with type of activity 
of all the contractors, or naval facilities, and respective amounts, that 
have been involved in the disbursement of expediting production, war 
mobilization activities, exceeding $1,000,000, and as to those that are 
below $1,000,000, a group of the amounts involved without specifying 
the name or the facility but specifying the purpose. I would like to 
have that done to as current a date as possible. 

I would like to have that same information from each of the other 
two services and from the Defense Production Authority or the NPA, 
whichever it is, and if that involves commitments through other de- 
partments have that specified. 

I am not going to ask you, Admiral Noble, to furnish anything 
beyond your own, but I will ask General Moore to see that the other 
services are prepared to do that. 

Also, I would like to ask that the loans by the RFC to any of these 
particular firms be listed. 

Admiral Nosiz. Loans under section 301 or 302? We made one 
loan under section 302. 

Mr. Taser. Any loans by RFC for any of these activities. 

Admiral Nosiz. May I clarify your request? That relates now to 
funds which the Government has furnished for the expansion of facil- 
ities ? 

Mr. Taper. Since the outbreak of Korean hostilities. 

Admiral Noste. For the fiscal year 1951? 

Mr. Taper. I assume it is all within the fiscal year 1951, but since 
the outbreak of the Korean hostilities. 

Mr. Suepparp. I want to thank you for your appearance and the 
manner in which you have made your presentation and the way that 
you have clarified the interrogations emanating from the committee. 
I think that you are doing a splendid job in the position that you oc- 
cupy, not that you have not always done it, but knowing the magni- 
tude of the problems that clear your desk in your present position, I 
want to express my personal opinion, which I know is concurred in 
by the other members of the committee, for the fine job that you are 
doing. 

Admiral Nosix. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Suerparp. And that goes for the personnel in your Depart- 
ment. 
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Wepnespay, May 9, 1951. 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR 1952 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGETS AND REPORTS 

REAR ADM. HERBERT G. HOPWOOD, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 

CAPT. CHARLES ADAIR, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND 
REPORTS 

CAPT. ROBERT R. CRAIGHILL, CHIEF STAFF OFFICER, OFFICE OF 
BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Mr. Suerrarp. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. We 
have before us this morning Rear Admiral Clexton. Admiral, I as- 
sume you have a prepared statement you wish to make on the over-all 
financial picture, how money is to be expended, et cetera; is that 
correct ? 

Admiral Ciexron. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Surrrarp. Proceed with your statement. If there are any loose 
ends which were requested yesterday that you wish to fill in in your 
statement you may do so at this time. 

Admiral Ciexron. Thank you, sir. 

The Chief of Naval Operations has outlined for you a summary of 
the operating forces, sorting ships, aircraft, and military personnel 
strengths required to provide a minimum state of readiness of your 
Navy and Marine Corps for the fiscal year 1952 in the light of current 
world conditions. I shall attempt to summarize the budget estimates 
for support of these forces. 


COMPARISON OF 1952 ESTIMATES WITH APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1950 AND 1951 


Table A, which I would like to insert in the record at this point, is 
an analysis of total cash appropriations and new ny pen authority 
for the fiscal year 1952 estimates with a comparison of appropriations 


and authorizations for fiscal years 1950 and 1951. The figures in 
table A are presented on the chart now before you. 
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(The table is as follows :) 






TaBLeE A.— Total cash appropriations and new obligating authority, fiscal years 1950, 


1951, and 1952 


[In millions of dollars] 
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prot 1951 adjusted | 1952 estimate 

Weta) Ces CRIN isi i eteictin dc eccndacocecmacneeno=n $4, 260 1 $12, 535 $15, 738 
Less: Cash for prior contract authority --.............--- 790 768 667 
WE oo eas i ae ee Sli aes 209 160 101 
EO EE TE IE I TE EOS PE PaO e 128 78 65 
MS on Rach ch teense bw cece Ok sence noes vasbasddliées 418 530 450 
po RET OR PEP Pe TTS Pee Te eee! aan ee Se oe Saree a ee 51 
TORE Se ee a i i. ace Anat’ 3, 470 1 11, 767 15, 071 
Add: New contract authority._.................-.-.----- 618 Wee osc cise 
ce een ek eon on vec oe ce oh ke eaaemngebeadind Dg, Stal RL SD ER ARR 
SES BIRR EE SL 2a rhs et Ge as pie pel seas Ger we FEEL Leese TTY we Oe Se ae Rete are Se 
Te ae hhc OT ee ahi 452 i. | Ses oure 
EEE WUE Sh ili ce nciidadb dds ch fetBils otha didn dake tipentes 3s MEME CISE Tees CER MEETS GES & 
Total new obligating authority...........-.....-.-.---- 4, 088 1 12, 467 | 15,071 











1 Includes $1,645,812,000 contained in the fourth supplemental appropriation bill (H. R. 3842). 
2 Includes $124,797,000 prior-year contract authority carried forward. 


CASH APPROPRIATIONS 


Admiral Ciexton. The total cash appropriations or estimates in- 
clude both cash for new programs and cash to liquidate old contract 
authorizations granted in prior years. For 1950 the total cash appro- 
priated amounted to $4,260 million, including $790 million to liquidate 
prior-year contract authorizations. For 1951, the total cash appro- 
priation, adjusted to include the sum of $1,646 million now pending 
under H. R. 3842, amounts to $12,535 million. The total cash appro- 
priation requested for 1952 amounts to $15,738 million, $15,071 million 
for new programs and $667 million for liquidation of prior contract 
authorizations—$166 million for ship construction, $450 million for 
aircraft, and $51 million for public works. 


NEW OBLIGATING AUTHORITY 


New obligating authority for 1952, the financial measure of new 
programs to be undertaken, amounts to $15,071 million. This is an 
increase of $2,604 million over the 1951 authorization of $12,467 mil- 
lion. No new contract authority is requested for 1952 in line with the 
desires of the Committee on Appropriations as set forth last year in 
its report No. 1797 on the general appropriation bill. The increase 
for 1952 reflects the build-up of forces which began following out- 
break of the Korean War and the continued procurement of modern 
weapons to attain an improved position of war readiness. We now 
have an expanded force to feed, clothe, operate, and maintain. 
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POSSIBLE SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES 


I feel it appropriate to invite the committee’s attention to some firm 
assumptions upon which these estimates are based. First, that this 
budget is a base upon which may be added later additional funds 
depending upon the military operations in Korea or elsewhere due to 
the difficulty of estimating combat consumption. This assumption 
is perhaps most obvious in the estimates for the Marine Corps which 
provide for a cut-back in the regular marine forces from an end 
strength of 204,000 military personnel on June 30, 1951, to an end 
strength of 175,500 military personnel on June 30, 1952, with a con- 
current expansion in the Marine Corps Reserves. Second, that fund- 
ing for procurement of equipment and material would be phased to 
correspond with the estimated ability of industry to deliver end items 
during the next 12 to18 months. <A judicious procurement policy will 
be followed to maintain balanced war readiness. Third, that the 
Navy portion of the public works program would be included in the 
$4.5 billion indicated in the President’s — This program is now 
being formulated and will be justified at a later date. At the time 
during 1952 when we are able to better estimate our needs we will 
require a supplemental appropriation. 


ESTIMATES BY APPROPRIATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1952 


1 will insert at this time table B which is a summary of appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1952 compared with fiscal year 1950 and fiscal 
year 1951. 

(The table is as follows :) 


TaBLEe B.—Department of the Navy—New obligational authority by appropriation 
title, fiscal years 1950, 1951, 1952 

















[In thousand dollars] 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Item 1950 195i 1952 

Military personnel, Navy...........----..-------.------------ 1, 231, 309 1, 824, 886 2, 463, 365 
Military personnel, Naval Reserve --........--.-------------- 63, 849 57, 137 62, 718 
Military personnel, officer candidates ...............-....---- 15, 173 19, 073 19, 807 
Naval personnel, general expenses --...........-.-----.-----.- 61, 425 123, 158 97, 970 
- Military personnel, Marine Corps. --............-----.-----.. 217, 253 476, 158 565, 459 
Military personnel, Marine Corps Reserve-- 11, 550 7, 439 15, 145 
Marine Corps weeps and facilities. -........- ‘ K 95, 488 612, 370 1, 052, 970 

Aircraft and facilities, Navy-............-.-.-..-.------- af 523, 384 932, 388 1 
Construction of aircraft and related procurement, Navy- ----- 581, 163 3, 050, 922 3, 572, 476 
Ships and Giciities, Navy...........022 028s e eee cence 407, 362 1, 565, 402 1, 605, 424 
Construction of ships, Navy--.-..-...------------.------..----- 109, 117 670, 800 21,392 
ee no cn nneeennamconsseaiouscesuaupeenensensiaans ad 1, 343, 297 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy ---.-.....-.-...-.-.-----.------- 192, 696 * 1, 462, 412 1, 347, 668 
Ordnance for new construction, Navy -----...-.-..------------ 41, 503 75, 800 0 
Ordnance for shipbuilding and conversion, Navy-...-.-..--...--|--.-----------].-----------.- 431,390 
OEE SO FREESE 39, 754 128, 818 136, 545 
Civil engineering, Navy 54, 862 176, 346 203, 488 
Public works, Navy. ---.--..---- rz 64, 990 470, 159 0 
Tee Te ie atic neckanmdewenuieininig 44, 946 80, 395 69, 698 
Service-wide supply and finance, Navy--_---.......----------- 245, 391 423, 309 497, 602 
Service-wide operations, Navy-.....-.---.---.----------------- 72, 932 150, 120 152, 729 
Silt SI AE LLRs TR cia Ss 1,300 2, 125 0 
Operation and conservation naval petroleum reserves- _-_------ 9, 500 4, 000 11, 908 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No, 4, Alaska_.___-...-...-.------- 3,000 | 11, 000 0 
IE ic ig cs iancnakeemeeccncabuvaghenacabiaes 0 143, 000 475, 000 
Total new obligating authority--...........-...---.----- 4, 087, 947 12, 467, 217 15, 071, 444 
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ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATES BY ACTIVITIES 


Admiral Ciexron. The Navy’s appropriations which will be pre- 
sented in detail] by the bureau chiefs and other officers are designed 
to indicate clearly costs of Navy programs such as operation of ships 
and aircraft and the required shore support. To outline the major 
budget purposes, however, I have prepared a second chart which pre- 
sents table C graphically giving a breakdown of the 1952 estimates 
compared to the 1951 program. This category breakdown is designed 
only to give an over-all picture of the major purposes for which the 
funds are requested. I will furnish for the record a reconciliation, 
table D, which shows the transposition between major budget cate- 
gories and appropriation titles. 

(The tables referred to are as follows :) 


TaBLE C.—Comparison of new obligating authority by major budget purpose 
[In millions of dollars] 











. : Third a Aouraet . 
. ppropri- | mental esti- ated 1951 stimate 
Major budget category ated 1951 | mate, 1951 |plus(H.R.| 1951 
(H. R. 3842) 3842) 
I. Military personnel costs-_-........--..------- $2, 236 $103 $2, 339 $3, 073 
Il. aaa and maintenance.....-......-.---- 2, 556 300 2, 856 3, 488 
Ill ajor procurement and production costs -- -- 4, 768 1, 225 5, 993 7, 629 
IV. Acquisition and construction of real property - 452 18 . | eee. 2 
V. Civilian components.............-.-.-.------ _ ¢ ey ase 223 230 
VI. Research and development... -_--....-..-.----- BOE bod pabanen enact 440 520 
VII. Industrial mobilization ____.-.......--....--- : EE es 76 59 
VIII. Establishment-wide activities_.............-- yf a eee 7 72 
MUU ee cnkntt cngesalibekhadsamindis 10, 821 1, 646 12, 467 15, 071 
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Admiral Ciexton. The chart shows two bars for each seg. he 
The lower portion of the bars on the left for each category shows 
amounts appropriated for 151; the upper portion shows amounts now 
under consideration by the Congress in H. R. 3842. The bars on the 
right for each category show the estimate for 1952. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The first category, “Military personnel costs,” are those costs directly 
allocable to military personnel of the Regular forces. Costs allocated 
to this category are military pay and allowances, subsistence, indi- 
vidual clothing and equipment, transportation on permanent change 
of station, including transportation of dependents, and other costs 
directly allocable to the support of military personnel. The amount 
presently available for 1951 for this purpose is $2,236 million, and 
H. R. 3842 provides $103 million, making a total for 1951 of $2,339 
million. The estimate for 1952 is $3,073 million and provides for an 
average of 784,558 military personnel in the Navy and 192,360 mili- 
tary personel in the Marine Corps. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


The second category, “Operation and maintenance,” includes all 
costs incident to the operation and maintenance of ships and aircraft, 
including gasoline, fuel, overhaul and repair costs, and consumable 
material, It includes the cost of operation of air stations, shipyards, 
ordnance depots, hospitals, and training stations and elements of the 
depot supply system and the naval communication service. The 
amount presently available for 1951 for this purpose is $2,556 million 
and H. R. 3842 provides $300 million, making a total for 1951 of 
$2,856 million. The estimate for 1952 is $3,488 million, an increase 
of $632 million due to the expansion of naval forces. 


MAJOR PRODUCTION AND PROCUREMENT 


This category includes Navy production and contract procurement 
costs of such major military equipment as aircraft, ships, electronics, 
ammunition, tanks, ordnance, and guided missiles. These funds also 
are used for modernization of equipment, aircraft and ships of the 
active forces. The amount presently available for 1951 for this pur- 
pose is $4,768 million, and H. R. 3842 provides $1,225 million, making 
a total for 1951 of $5,993 million . The estimate for 1952 is $7,629 
million, an increase of $1,636 million and amounts to approximately 
62 percent of the total increase for 1952. Incidentally, it is also over 
half the total budget of the Navy. 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF REAL PROPERTY 


This category includes cost of land acquisition, engineering plan- 
ning and design, construction of buildings, structures, utility plants 
and systems, facilities and appurtenance to real estate. The amount 
presently available for this purpose for 1951 is $452 million, and H. R. 
3842 provides $18 million, making a total of $470 million for 1951. 
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come under this category at this time. The Navy’s share of the $4.5 
billion program will be submitted at a later date. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


This category includes the military personnel costs directly allocable 
to Reserve personnel, maintenance and operation of Reserve facilities 
and equipment, and procurement of Reserve equipment exclusive of 
ships and aircraft. The appropriation for 1951 was $223 million; 
the estimate for 1952 is $230 million. It provides for an average 
strength of 171,416 military personnel in the Organized Naval Re- 
serve and an average strength of 23,921 military personnel in the 
Marine Corps Organized Reserve. Plans for 1952 provide for the 
reactivation of the Marine Corps Organized Reserve. These plans 
are tied in with plans to release reservists now on active duty. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


This category includes the direct costs of research and develop- 
ment and the maintenance and operation of naval laboratories. The 
amount appropriated for 1951 is $440 million. The estimate for 1952 
is $520 million, an increase of $80 million for acceleration of research 
projects indicating promise of early developments. The Navy oper- 
ating as it does complex and highly technical equipment requires 
funds for a continuous research and development program in order 
to maintain leadership in modern weapons of warfare. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


This category includes the cost of planning for wartime use of the 
national industrial production and distribution capacity and to main- 
tain reserves of industrial plants, tools and equipment for war emer- 
gency use. It does not include, however, the costs of facilities expan- 
sion to step up the level of our production capacity. The amount 
appropriated for 1951 for this purpose was $76 million. The esti- 
mate for 1952 is $59 million, or a reduction of $17 million below the 
appropriation for 1951. This decrease is associated with the increase 
in major production and procurement. Increased production capac- 
ity is in itself increased industrial mobilization. 


ESTABLISHMENT-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


The last category, “Establishment-wide activities,” includes the 
cost of operation and maintenance of the naval petroleum reserves, 
support of the Naval Observatory, the Hydrographic Office, and 
other miscellaneous items. This category remains at about the same 
level in 1952 as in 1951, with a nominal increase of $2 million. 


NEW APPROPRIATION TITLES 


Two new appropriation titles for ship construction are included 
in the estimates. They are “Shipbuilding and conversion” and “Ord- 
nance for shipbuilding and conversion.” Generally, these appropri- 
ation titles cover the same objects and purposes as covered by pre- 
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vious shipbuilding appropriations with one major exception: The 
original or first allowance of ammunition for new ships is bein 
budgeted for under the annual appropriation, “Ordance and facili- 
ties,” instead of under the new continuing appropriation “Ordnance 
for shipbuilding and conversion.” These new appropriation titles 
are established to permit a clear separation of the several ship con- 
struction programs commenced since the last war and in those pro- 
grams to follow. The Chief of the Bureau of Ships will be prepared 
to go into detail on these programs. 


NAVY POLICY ON PROCUREMENT 


Vice Admiral Noble, Chief of Naval Material, will follow on Friday 
to outline the over-all Navy policy on procurement and all its parts. 
We believe that it will be advantageous to the committee to see the 
basic procurement policy prior to the detailed presentations by the 
bureau chiefs. 

The task before you gentlemen of reviewing the entire military 
estimates is a very arduous one, and is of great importance to the 
security of this Nation. I have given your executive secretary, Mr. 
R. E. Lambert, a folio of summary tables covering civilian personnel, 
shipbuilding, guided missiles, production facilities, tooling, military 
personnel, reserve programs, etc. which will assist the committee in 
its review. We, meaning all of us, are available to give further assist- 
ance to any extent you may require. Complete justifications of each 
appropriation will be given by the bureau chiefs appearing in the 
order outlined on the witness list. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Admiral Clexton, we have had the policy statements 
presented to us by the preceding witnesses. The statement you have 
made here as the assistant comptroller is for the express purpose of 
giving the committee a concise definition of where the funds are to 
be applied under specific categories ? 

Admiral Ciexron. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. Insofar as the development of the details pertaining 
to the information is concerned, the committee would want these de- 
veloped by those who are justifying the definite paragraphs of the 
bill, which will be later under the scrutiny of the committee. 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions relative to this particular 
presentation, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Srxes. Please pass me for the moment. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Rirey. I have just one question, Admiral. 


CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


I do not believe you are using any more contract authority. We are 
cperating on a cash basis now; is that right? 

Admiral Ciexton. There is no additional contract authority con- 
tained in the 1952 appropriation request. 

Mr. Ritry. Do these appropriations take care of the outstanding 
contract authorities? 
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Admiral Ciexton. No, sir; they do not take care of all of the out- 
standing contract authority. I can enumerate the unfinanced contract 
authority, sir, if you wish. 

Mr. Ruey. I should appreciate it if you would. I think we ought 
to have that. 

Admiral Ciexron. The total unfinanced contract authority in the 
Navy is $1,436,422,346 as of the end of fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Taser. That is what remains of the contract authority that is 
not covered by the appropriations that are requested in this bill? 

Admiral Ciexron. No, sir; that is the unfinanced contract authority 
through fiscal year 1951. I am going to tell you what we request in 
1952. 

Mr. Taser. That is through 1951? 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes, sir. 

The unfinanced contract authority is divided into three areas. For 
“Construction of aircraft and related procurement” the amount un- 
financed is $910,042,000. The next category is shipbuilding. Under 
shipbuilding there is an unfinanced contract authority of $475,966,346. 
This is divided further into the postwar shipbuilding programs of 
$388,720,000 and the war shipbuilding program, known as IRNV of 
$87,246,346. The third category is “Public works,” $50,414,000. 

Those three categories add up to the original total of $1,436,422,346. 

In the 1952 budget request before you, we have asked for cash to 
liquidate old contract authority under “Construction of aircraft and 
related procurement” $450,000,000. Under shipbuilding it is $166,- 
062,000 divided as follows: $108,406,000 for the post-war shipbuilding 
programs and $57,656,000 for the wartime IRNV shipbuilding pro- 
gram. Under “Public works” it is $50,414,000. That makes a total 
of cash to liquidate old contract authority requested for the fiscal 
year 1952 of $666,476,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. What balance will that leave, if we were to liquidate 
obligations that are outstanding ¢ 

Admiral Ciexton. That would leave an unfinanced balance of 
contract authority at the end of fiscal year 1952 of $769,946,346 di- 
vided as before into “Construction of aircraft and related procure- 
ment,” $460,042,000 ; shipbuilding, $309,904,346, divided into post-war 
programs of $280,314,000 and the old wartime program, IRNV, of 
$28,590,346. 

Mr. Suepparp. Define “IRNV,” for the purpose of the record. 

Admiral Crexron. Increase and replacement of naval vessels. 

Mr. Suepparp. Proceed. 

Admiral Crexron. There will remain no unfinanced contract au- 
thority under “Public works.” 
Mr. Riey. Those figures include all the contract authority 
outstanding ? 
Admiral Ciexton. Everything; yes, sir. 
Mr. Rizxy. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Taber? 
Mr. Taser. I have no questions at this time. 
Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Wigglesworth. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL REQUESTS FOR FUNDS 


Mr. WiccteswortTH. You refer to possible supplemental estimates 
at the bottom of page 2 and at the top of page 3 of your statement. 
The first reference is in respect to Korea, or other possible combat, 
which we have discussed previously. 

In that connection you note the Marine Corps personnel as falling 
from 204,000 to 175,500, from June 30, 1951, to June 30, 1952. That 
I take it, is on the assumption that the war in Korea terminates as of 
June 30, 1951? 

Admiral Ciexton. You will recall in Admiral Sherman’s testimony 
yesterday that it was impracticable to estimate very far ahead the 
tempo of combat and the consequent fiscal requirements. For this rea- 
son, it was decided that the estimates for fiscal year 1952 would provide 
only for a base for sustained expansion toward approved force levels. 
Combat operations will make necessary an increase in Marine Corps 
personnel above the 175,500 shown in this budget and will require a 
supplementary request for funds early in the fiscal year 1952. 

Admiral Horwoop. May I interject there, Mr. Chairman? At the 
present moment we do not now the exact number of personnel or other 
items that will be a continuing expense in the continuation of the 
present Korean conflict, combat attrition, wounded, pipelines, et cetera. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. The second possible source that you mention 
of a supplemental request is with reference to procurement of equip- 
ment and material, which you say will be phased to correspond to the 
estimated ability of industry to deliver end items during the next 12 
to 18 months. 

Does that mean that a demonstration that industry could produce 
more than is now anticipated would bring you back here for a sup- 
plemental request ? 

Admiral Crexton. It might very well. 

Mr. Wicctresworrn. Is that what that language means? 

Admiral Crexton. Yes, sir. 

If you will recall Secretary Lovett’s testimony, he said that they 
brought the best judicious estimate that they could possibly brin 
to this committee, but that if it were found that the industry ould 
produce more the departments would come back here for additional 
funds. However, he felt that there might also be some industry that 
would not produce as much as planned, and some of those funds could 
be moved into the industries where they did produce more. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. WiccteswortH. When is it probable that the public works re- 
quest, which you refer to as a supplemental request, although it is 
included in the over-all $60 billion, will be presented ? 

Admiral Ciexton. The Navy, Army, and the Air Force have all 
submitted their requests for public works authorization to the Presi- 
dent. The Budget Bureau has it and is reviewing the requests and 
intends to submit it as an authorizing bill to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Will the gentleman permit a question at this point? 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Certainly. 
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Mr. Suepparp. You state that all branches of the services have made 
a presentation for their requirements. Are you sure of that? 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes, sir. That is how the President obtained 
the $4,500,000,000 outlined in his budget message. That is the com- 
bination of all the three services. 

Mr. Suerrarv. As of a cut-off period, however, because you have 
things right now that are in the mill. The reason I know that is that 
I received notice from the Land Management people that a certain 
ortion of the mountainous area in California was to be cut out for 
Soenbina purposes as a joint Navy ae Marine Corps request. 

Admiral CLexron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srepparp. That is not in the mill. 

Admiral CLexton. We also have additional authority right now 
for public works which we could proceed on if we had the money. I 
understand the money for both the old authority and the new authority 
will go up in the money bill to be introduced by the President. 

Mr. Suerparp. Well, justa moment. I do not like to take your time, 
Mr. Wigglesworth, but I think this is important at the moment. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, in that particular instance it is 
very clearly indicated that this particular operation is going to have 
to have authority. It is not presently authorized. 

Admiral CLexron. That is correct. 

Mr. Surrrarp. If that were the case, then what is the status of 
authorization at the moment ? 

Admiral CLexton. We have authorization to do about $180,000,000 
worth of public-works projects in the Navy. We have money for 
some other projects from previous years. We are proceeding on those 
now. When we get the new authorizing bill, a money bill will be 
sent up to this committee which will include that part of the new 
authorizing bill which the President decides we should have in money, 
plus a portion of the $180,000,000 which we already have in back 
authorization. We will get cash for that also. So your question could 
pertain to the money alre: udy available to the Navy in public works, 
where we are proceeding on many projects. 

Mr. Suepparp. That may be true, but I am looking a little bit 
askance at it for this reason: The Land Management Bureau has not as 
yet, though it will within the next 10 days, relinquish this geographical 
area from its operation. That declaration, as I understood from the 
letter, will be in the mill and functional as of 10 or 15 days from last 
Monday. If that is the status of this operation then obviously it is 
not in step with your presentation here. Because you are making deci- 
sions at the top level without first getting clearance of the land. Do I 
make myself clear? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. I am not positive that they have not 
anticipated things like that. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see. In other words, there is a possibility that 
anticipation has been made, and you are moving at the top, having as- 
surance from the Bureau of Land Management that the land will be 
transferred ? 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is all. Thank you very much, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth for that interruption. 
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Mr. WiccieswortH. Well, you have already told us you are request- 
ing $50 million, have you not, for the liquidation of authority in re- 
spect to public works? 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct, sir, $50,414,000. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. That is, of course, wholly apart from anything 
that you may request under the new authority. 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct, sir. That is for old public works 
appropriations. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Wicerresworrn. Has there been presented or have you with 
you a table which will show appropriations, obligations and expendi- 
tures at May 1, let us say? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir; I have a table which shows the report 
of obligations as of April 30, 1951. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have sufficient copies of that for all members? 

Admiral CLextron. No, sir. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. May I have a look at that? 

Admiral CLexton. We have actually obtained a preliminary esti- 
mate, but I can put that in the record, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know whether it should be in the record 
or not, but each one of us would like to have one to work with. 

Mr. Taser. Your obligational authority would jump quite consider- 
ably with the bill passed by the House. 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I think you should give us another column which shows 
the breakdown of what is involved in tliat bill as it was passed by 
the House. 

Admiral Ciexton. All right, sir. 

Mr. Taner. So that we could see what it was, along with this. 

Admiral Criexton. I can furnish that, sir, for the record. 

Mr. Taser. I think it ought to be in the record. 

Mr. Sueprparp. We will place it in the record at this point. 

(The table is as follows :) 
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Mr. Wiceteswortn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Scrivner? 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Who will be discussing this matter of Reserves and 
civilian components ¢ 

Admiral Ciextron. The Chief of the Bureau of Personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Admiral DuBose? 

Admiral Ciexron. Yes, sir; and General Cates for the Marine 
Corps. You will find civilian components money in aircraft and 
facilities, where the airplanes are operated by the Reserves; and 
you will find funds in the appropriations for ships, where the Re- 
serves operate on our ships. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus personnel? 

Admiral Crexron. Military personnel, Naval Reserve will have 
the pay; yes, sir. 

PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. Scrivner. Apparently you folks work on a little different 
‘program than I would assume. When you were talking about this 
acquisition and construction of real property you metioned a $4.5 
billion program which will be submitted at a later date. As I under- 
stood your statement, it was that part of the reason for that was 
because the Navy’s share had not yet been determined. 

Admiral CLexron. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What happens? Does somebody reach a figure of 
$4.5 billion and then decide how the pie is going to be cut? I would 
assume that each service has stated what its needs are, and then the 
program will be built on that. 

Admiral Ciexron. That is the way it was built up, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. But they do not know how it is going to be broken 
down ¢ 

Admiral Crexron. No, sir, not yet. 

Mr. Scrivner. While all three of the services may have made re- 
quests which would bring out this $4.5 billion request, who is going 
to determine how that division will be made once it is submitted ? 

Admiral Ciexron. The decision will be made by the Secretary of 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. These projects have been 
under scrutiny for about 9 months by the Secretary of Defense, the 
Munitions Board, and the services individually, and are now being 
reviewed by the President. The amount requested was considerably 
in excess of the $4.5 billion which is planned to be sent up. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is no question about that. That is just the 
usual custom. When it clears the President’s desk there will have 
then been determined what each service is to have in that particular 
bill? 

Admiral Crexron, That is correct, and it will be outlined project 
by project. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then for the first time you will be able to tell us 
exactly what the program for the Navy is to be? 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct, Mr. Scrivner. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, who will be in on research and development? 

Admiral Criexton. All of the large material bureaus have appro- 
priations for research and development. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there not any one person who has an over-all 
picture of the thing, for the whole program / 

Admiral CLexron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who is that ? 

Admiral Ciexron. The Chief of Naval Operations representative 
Admiral Curts. He is in over-all charge of the research and develop- 
ment in the Navy, for the Chief of Naval Operations. He will be 
available. 

Mr. Scrivner. All the various material bureaus also? 

Admiral Ciexron. All the various material bureaus have appro- 
priations for the material developed under their cognizance. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Who will have the complete picture on industrial 
: mobilization, which will come in under several heads, of course ? 
Surely some one person must have that. 

Mr. Taser. Perhaps you could give it to us now. 

Admiral Ciexron. No, sir. Vice Admiral Noble was scheduled 
to give that. 

Mr. Suepparp. He will be back Friday, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. All right. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am trying to get these titles connected with in- 
dividuals so that when they come up I will know. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is your privilege, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. It will save time, because then I will know to whom 
I should direct questions specifically. 

Who will be here on the naval petroleum reserve ? 

Admiral CLexron. We will have Capt. R. H. Meade, USN. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, all your major procurement will be scat- 
tered throughout practically every bureau which will be before us? 

Admiral Ciexron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 





CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Chairman, let me determine something at this 
point. 

On yesterday Admiral Sherman said that Admiral Clexton would 
be prepared to give information on civilian personnel requirements. 
Is this the proper time for that discussion ? 

Mr. Suepparb. As it refers to the totals, yes; but for the details, 
that would be when that particular division comes up. If you want 
to establish the totals that would be perfectly all right. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to talk to someone who has over-all au- 
thority. If this is the appropriate witness and the appropriate time 
I would like some information on civilian personnel requirements. 
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Do you have that information? 

Admiral Ciexton. I have the totals on civilian personnel require- 
ments, and will pass out to each one of you gentlemen a copy of 
the total requirements as reflected in the President’s budget. The 
justification for the increases in requirements will be handled in- 
dividually by the management bureaus who are going to hire these 

eople for the jobs which they must do. 

(The table is as follows :) 
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Mr. Sixes. What I want is to know more about the over-all re- 
sponsibility for determining the number of additional civilian em- 
ployees who are to be hired : why it is necessary to hire them; and 
who places a check, if any check is placed, on the hiring of civilian 
personnel. Do you want to talk to that? I want siindanty to talk 
to the committee who can speak for the Navy Department as a whole 
about this. 

Mr. Suepparp. What witness do you have to suggest to respond to 
that particular category of inquiry, Admiral ? 

Admiral CLexton. I believe the Under Secretary of the Navy will 
have to be the witness in that category. 

Mr. Stxes. Well, if nobody is going to accept responsibility for this 
subject we are not ever going to “get definite information. Yesterday 
I was told that Admiral Clexton was the person to whom to talk. 
Now it is the Under Secretary of the Navy. When will the Under 
Secretary of the Navy be here, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. As far as I am concerned we can have him up here 
in the next 20 minutes, if you want him before we proceed with the 
Bureau of Ships. 

Mr. Sixes. I have no desire to interfere with the orderly operation 
of the committee, but I want at some time to have someone before this 
committee who is responsible for giving the go-ahead or for putting the 
brakes on the hiring of civilian personnel. 

Mr. Sueprparp. It would appear to the Chairman, Mr. Sikes, that 
that is a policy subject and should be considered as rapidly as possible, 
in advance of the sections of the bill where we are going to have to have 
more detailed information. Obviously, the information which you 
want will be reflected in the respective divisions as they come along; 
is that not true? 

Mr. Sixes. I would think so. 

Mr. Suerrarp. We would like to have the Under Secretary who has 
a pertaining to civilian personnel before this committee 
at 1:30 this afternoon. Tell him it is imperative that he be here, 
because we want that information as we go through the various cate- 
gories of appropriations. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, that he have infor- 
mation for years prior to fiscal years 1951 and 1952. This breakdown 
before us concerns the years 1951 and 1952, and I would like to go into 
1949 and 1950, also. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the individual who calls the Under Secretary 
tell him to provide himself with that material? 








CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Wepnespay, May 9, 1951. 
WITNESSES 


HON. DAN A. KIMBALL, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 

REAR ADM. WESLEY McL. HAGUE, CHIEF, OFFICE OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

REAR ADM. HERBERT G. HOPWOOD, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, the committee will come to 
order. 
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Mr. Sikes, you requested the presence of the Under Secretary for 
the purpose of delving into civilian personnel and other subject mat- 
ters. Will you proceed, please. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Clexton, do you want to present the witnesses ? 

Admiral Ciexron. The witnesses are the Honorable Dan A. Kim- 
ball, Under Secretary of the Navy, and Rear Adm. Wesley Hague, 
Chief of the Office of Industrial Relations, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, we are glad to have you and the mem- 
bers of your staff before us. We are particularly interested in delv- 
ing into the matter of civilian personnel requirements for the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. That is why the committee asked that you come 
here at this time. 

Do you have a prepared statement on general policy on petaonnel 
requirements that you would like to give to the committee ‘ 

Mr. Krupa. Yes, sir; I have. 
Mr. Sitxes. Will you proceed, please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kimpatx. The members of civilian personnel in the Navy are 
dependent upon approved programs which are to be carried out dur- 
ing the fiscal year. The size of the Navy is based upon determinations 
made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to the size and operations of 
the three services. From this, a force sheet is prepared by the Chief 
of Naval Operations which indicates the number and types of ships 
and airplanes which are to be operated during the coming year. The 
Chief of Naval Operations prepares a tentative basic Naval Estab- 
lishment plan which is given to the field. From this tentative basic 
Naval Establishment plan, the forces in the field determine their 
requirements for its implementation. This includes the numbers of 
civilian personnel as well as military personnel which will be required 
in order to carry out the plan. These requirements and estimates 
from the field are submitted to the various bureaus in the Department 
of the Navy. From this information, the bureaus prepare estimates 
for the maintenance and operation of Navy installations, including 
civilian personnel requirements therefor. Among these installations 
are certain highly specialized productive activities such as the Naval 
Gun Factory and ordnance plants, naval shipyards, and the Marine 
Corps Clothing Factory, and so forth. Thus, basically, the respon- 
sibility of budgeting for adequate civilian personnel rests with the 
bureau or office administering the programs and facilities ay amie 
these personnel, subject to review by higher authorities. Significantly 
augmented programs of military preparedness usually necessitate 
expanded civilian employment. 

In the review of the appropriation request by the Comptroller of 
the Navy, the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, all 
possible attention is given to the numbers of civilian personnel re- 
quired and the justification for those numbers, whether attributable 
to expanded existing installations or newly activated stations. Par- 
ticular programs involving personnel are examined with a view to 
making maximum use of contractor’s services. Specific program 
areas are checked to insure that civilian personnel increases are in 
accordance with the respective augmented activities. 
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Civilian personnel ceilings are imposed by the Secretary of Defense 
after representations by the Department of the Navy, based upon 
justifications by program, function, and in some cases, specific instal- 
lation. Prior to submission to the Secretary of Defense, these re- 
quests for personnel ceiling allowances are coordinated with available 
appropriated funds for personnel services. The Department of the 
Navy maintains continuous surveillance of monthly civilian employ- 
ment for each bureau and office to observe trends and to insure com- 
pliance with allocations of personnel ceilings. 

The Comptroller’s office allots personnel ceilings in lump-sum totals 
to each of the bureaus and offices. A system of monthly reports is 
then used to check actual employment numbers to insure that these 
personnel ceilings are adhered to. Each major bureau or office has 
the management control of their allotted resources, including per- 
sonnel. The bureaus and offices use a reporting media on workload 
and performance in developing their budget estimates and to control 
the number of personnel currently required to perform work scheduled. 

The Navy is constantly alert as to the numbers of civilian personnel 
employed and makes a continuous effort to keep these numbers to that 
required to carry out the approved Navy programs. 

The following figures will give you a ‘comparison of the civilian 
employment during the years 1949 to 1952. 








1949 | 1950 1951 | 1952 
Man-years..__...-- ee ea ae ------| 360,542 | 312,346 302, 740 | 505, 755 
Positions whe EN ee tebies re 376, 831 | 
| | 


352, 142 482, 224 562, 969 





For 1952, however, the total of 562,969 positions there are included 
approximately 27,000 positions which in no way represent potential 
new employment but which are included solely for the purpose of 
accomplishing transition of employment between an old continuing 
appropriation and a newly established continuing appropriation. 
There are no man-years or money included for these positions. 


Cost or EmpLtoyMent, 1949-51 
b 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Secretary, what was the cost in dollars for civilian 
employment for fiscal 1949% Do you have that figure? 

Admiral Ciexton. I can give that, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well. 

Admiral Ciexton. $1,101,006,522. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Secretary, we are interested in delving into this pro- 
gram because, quite frankly, we are trying to find places where money 
can be saved. 

We have a lot of confidence in you up here, and I know you are going 
to discuss this thing frankly with us, so that we can have as complete 
a picture of civilian personnel requirements as possible. 

Now, you brought us a total defense bill of $60 billion, $15 billion of 
which is the Navy cost, and that is only a base. It does not reflect 
what apparently is going to be the true picture of the defense needs 
or the defense cost for fiscal year 1952. It does not include the cost 
of the shooting war in Korea, and we do not know what else may have 
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to be cut into that picture before we are through. Instead of a $60 
billion budget for 1952, unless the world picture gets better, we may 
have a $80 billion or $90 billion or $100 billion bill. It is money we 
do not have. We are spending credit. If there is any way we can 
save a few hundred millions or even a few hundred thousands we have 
to try to do it. 

I notice a number of things that I want to call to your attention, 
and then I want to ask a few questions, 

In 1949 you stated that you had 376,000 plus positions at a cost of 
$1.1 billion. In fiscal year 1950 you had a leveling off, and a dropping 
down to 352,000 positions at a cost of $1,033,000,000. In fiscal year 
1951 you went up materially to 482,000 positions at a cost of 
$1,438,000,000. 

Now, based on the number of positions that is about a 37 percent 
increase, and in cost it 1s about a 40 percent increase. 

In fiscal year 1952 you plan to go up again to 562,000 positions at a 
cost of nearly $2,000,000,000, which is an increase over 1950 of about 
70 percent in number and almost double in cost. 


CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT 


Now, who exercises over-all control of civilianemployment? Is that 
your responsibility / 

Mr. Kimpau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. I know you have covered it to some extent in your state- 
ment, but will vou tell us in practical everyday working language 
some of the steps that you go through in order to be sure that the 
people in the Navy Department are not hiring any more personnel 
than they absolutely require in order to get a job done? 

Mr. Kimnatt. I will try to do the best I can with it. 

When you increase the size of your force it requires more personnel. 
Tor example, we have increased the number of ships in the active fleet 
about 50 percent since last August. When you increase the number 
of ships and the number of airplanes, or anything else, we can project 
pretty well the amount of overhauls that we are going to have to give 
those ships, the amount of ammunition we will have to have for them, 
and the amount of airplane overhaul that we will have to have, be- 
cause we know how often a ship will have to come in. Each shipyard, 
ach air station, and so on, has an overhaul repair shop, and they set 
their schedules as to what they expect to have in the way of work. 

If we know what work is going to go in there we can project pretty 
accurately the number of people we will need in each category. In 
order to be sure that we operate efficiently, we have a number of checks 
and balances on that. 

Since I have been here, 2 years, it has been a continuous job of trying 
to bring the efficiency of our operations at least up to that of the com- 
mercial operations. 

Normally, any work that we can give to contract we do. Work that 
is peculiar to the Navy, such as the shipyards, the ordnance work, 
and our own repairs, we know we can do cheaper than by having 
it done by contract. We can do it chaper in our own shop. 

The main bureaus such as the Bureau of Ships for the shipyards, 
and the air facilities, ordnance activities, and supply activities require 
the bulk of our manpower. 
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They tell us what they need. We also have three or four continuing 
surveys to verify these needs. We have a shore station survey board 
once every 18 months, which gets into every establishment we have, to 
look at the efficiency of it. Then we have an Office of Industrial Sur- 
vey that goes out specifically and checks for efficiency. Then we have 
a work measurement program, so that we can measure how each station 
of a certain type is doing in comparison with another station. 

It is not a job you can do once and forget. It is a continuous job 
which you have to do year in and year out, to be sure you are getting 
your money’s worth. 

Mr. Stxes. What you are doing is hiring people in advance of 
anticipated needs, as I understand it. IT can understand that, because 
if you waited until the need had developed you would be behind in 
your work at all times. But mass hiring in anticipation of need may 
result in much waste. 

Mr. Krupati. We have to get the people and have them trained. 
We can pretty well estimate or exactly estimate what we will have for 
the next fiscal year, in the way of overhaul of destroyers and cruisers 
and the conversion of cruisers and destroyers and submarines and 
carriers. We schedule them for each individual yard. We know 
just about how many people we are going to require. 

WORK WEEK : 

Mr. Stxrs. What isthe number of hours of work that you are requir- 
ing of civilian personnel? Is it still 40 hours a week, or has it been 
increased ? 

Mr. Krarnara. It is 40 hours a week, but in certain rush areas we 
work them 48 hours. We try to keep away from the 48 hours as much 
as we can, because that overtime bonus is pretty high. 

Mr. SrKes. Is it more economical to bring in new people and train 
them, thus losing certain skills and time of training, than it would 
be to work people 44 hours or more a week who already are trained 
in their jobs? 

Mr. Kimpauti. Well, that extra time takes care of the variation in 
your workload. If you work them 48 hours a week all the time you 
do not get the top efficiency. If we work them for 40 hours a week, 
and then when we get rush work we can move up to 44 hours or 48 
hours for a period of time, we think it is more efficient than trying 
to work them 48 hours all the time. With a full-scale mobilization 
we would have to do the best we could, and we might have to work 
some of them 54 hours. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Srxes. I think you are on dangerous ground when you charge 
loss of efficiency for work of more than 40 hours a week. How realistic 
is the workload, which you require of each person during that 40 
hours? How do you determine what the proper workload is, and 
how realistic is it from the standpoint of full utilization of the 
40 hours a week ? 

Mr. Kimpaty. We are pretty insistent, continuously, that we get a 
full workweek out of them. I just do not know how to answer that 
question. What would you say, Admiral Hague? 
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Admiral Hague. I would say that it varies with the individual situa- 
tion. On some of our activities we have a very close control, and 
virtually an assembly-line process. On other activities it is custom- 
built stuff. 

Primarily a man does not like to loaf. That is the hardest thing in 
the world to do. Our method of obtaining output is to insure the 
maximum efficiency of supervisors. The supervisor’s job is to see that 
the man has the work laid out, that the man gets his material and has 
the various difficulties ironed out for the mechanics of it, so that he 
can get his work out. 

It is true that in general we have a reserve capacity that we can 
use in individual employees. I have personally used that increase 
when my workload was far greater theoretically than the manpower 
could digest. 

However, every personnel study has shown that you cannot con- 
tinue that for long, and that a man’s productivity falls off. 

I do not know whether that answers the question precisely, but it is 
about as close as you can come in that particular field. 

Mr. Sixes. Let me approach it from another angle. 


POSSIBLE OVERSTAFFING 


Every few days I run into an individual who says that he has a 
job over in the Defense Department, and that he has nothing to do. 
Very frequently people in Congress get on the floor and talk about 
the wasted time in the Department of Defense. They tell of seeing 
empty desks, of seeing people out in the corridors, in the coffee shops, 
and soft-drink stands, and in the stores that are provided in the 
Pentagon. Members wonder why so many of these people have so 
little to do that they aparently find a great deal of time to spend on 
things that certainly have no connection whatsoever with their jobs 
and with what they are being paid for. 

How can those criticisms be heard so often, if your people have 
a realistic workload, if you do have a complete check on your person- 
nel, and if you need all the personnel now employed, or whose employ- 
ment is contemplated. 

Mr. Kimpauy. Well, one thing we do with the personnel, so far as 
Washington is concerned, is that we never give any of them as many 
personnel as they think they need. 

I made a check of this the other day. The Navy Department was 
talking about the snack bars and such things, and we took the number 
of transactions they did in those places a day compared with the 
number of people. It is a very small percentage of the people who 
use those places daily. It was a surprisingly small percentage. 

One thing we have taken a look at is that in many industries now 
the workers are given a rest period in the morning and in the after- 
noon, of 10 minutes or maybe 15 minutes, and they pay them for it. 
We think we would be unwise to put that in, because then you have the 
whole force loafing twice a day for 10 or 15 minutes. This w ay we 
just get a small percentage. 

It is a continuous job. You have to keep after your supervision 
all the time. 
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Actually, I think the working pace is pretty good. You will find 
always that there is somebody who can walk in and take a look 
around and say, “Look at those people down there getting Coca- 
Colas.” You will always find that. 

On the whole, our work pace is just as good as it is in industry, 
and in many cases it is better. 


SUPERVISION OF EMPLOYES 


Mr. Sixes. Do you depend upon the supervisors to directly control 
the operations in the office ? 

Mr. Kimpau. It is a continuous job. You have to do these things 
all the time. 

Mr. Stxes. Who is in charge of the supervisors, to keep them on 
the ball ? 

Mr. Kimpat, It is just a question of having meetings with them, 
calling them together, telling them ways of improving their work, 
and getting suggestions from them all the time. 


LOAFING 


Mr. Sr«es. I do not want to appear to be critical of all civilian per- 
sonnel, because I certainly am not. I know that the great majority 
of them are doing a fine job and a full time job. 

In my own experience, however, I recall that not very long ago I 
was in a Navy office for some time, where I could see many desks. 
I noted what appeared to me to be a great deal of waste motion. I 
saw more people stopping work to smoke, visiting with the people at 
nearby desks, drinking coffee, and just plain primping, than I saw 
working. 

Perhaps that was an isolated case but I have been wondering if 
that is the sort of thing that leads to the criticism we hear so fre- 
quently on the Hill about wasted time in Government offices. 

Mr. Krmpart. I am sure, sir, that you may have a secretary and you 
may be out in another place and she may not have anything to do for 
an hour orso. She may be sitting there, and someone see her, and that 
would give rise to criticism. 

Mr. Johnson, who was at one time Secretary of Defense, said that 
he thought there was entirely too much loafing in the Department of 
Defense. I said that I challenged that, and I did not think there was, 
but he said we could not settle that argument, so we decided to go out 
and take a look. We walked about there for an hour and a half, 
opening doors from the corridor, to see who was working and who was 
not. Wecame back to the office and he said, “I know you did not frame 
this on me, but we only found one fellow we considered to be loafing.” 

Mr. Srxes. That is a good report. 


PROMOTIONS 


What is your policy on promotions? Are you holding strictly to 
the within-grade promotions which are made normally, or is the fact 
that you are expanding your personnel materially giving rise to a con- 
siderable number of promotions which the individual might not have 
anticipated had it not been for the expansion of personnel ? 
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Mr. Kimpay. I would like to have Admiral Hague answer that. 
Admiral Hacur. We have had very few two-step promotions in the 
Navy Department. I canot specify the exact numbers, but I checked 
on that about a month ago, because we were losing people to other 
agencies in Washington, and the claim was that the other agencies 
were holding out as bait much higher grades. 

We have had quite a few one- -grade promotions, as business has 
expanded and positions have greater responsibility. 

n general, on promotions we try to promote from within, provided 
we have the well-qualified employees, but that is not a hard and fast 
rule by any manner of means. If we do not have the well-qualified 
personnel we go outside. 

Furthermore, in the Navy Department itself in Washington we 
attempt to carry out an across-bureau line awa for the best 
qualified employees. We keep a very tight control on classification. 

In the field service it is entirely done by branch offices of my office, 
instead of the local establishments. We find that they have a great 
damper on undue classification of qualifications for a job. 

In the departmental service we have the administrative office of the 
Navy Department running a continuous postaudit check, together 
with preaudit advice on the individual bureaus, in order to keep an 
alinement and to make certain that our classifications are in line with 
the civil service standards. 

I believe if you will ask the Civil Service Commission you will find 
that the Navy has a fine record on classification. 

Mr. Sixers. As a matter of fact, I believe we have here, Mr. Chair- 
man, a breakdown showing the initial promotion of personnel trans- 
ferred to the Navy from other Government departments. I think it 
would be helpful if that could appear in the record. 

Mr. Suerrarp. We shall insert it in the record at this point. 
(The information is as follows :) 


Departmental services 


Initial change in grade of personnel transferred to the Department of the Navy 


Loss of 1 grade_____-__ Deck teeta eS sr LN ae an ERR ae en a 35 
FO Bog Bo.” Rane LESS Oe Naan pe ae AE SEN A al 6 
EI SES RS CREE ea ia 9 enc ater Wed eed ce a et eS Me MAS 2 
a a i aS es cela Ee Mind cera: Ware Ow _ 333 
OS RS ae ee TONE ae ee SOLD S01 re ae ee Pere Sere 220 
2-grade pronpotion isch eed che tals Se RRS LE IE eee ae a ee 105 
S-grade promotion._.........-_..__ Pee 98 Sa cet At EE De Eien etree SMR 9 
EER Ap cw EBD ONES AD 4s UES LS ELON SORENESS en ae Pree ns. be 5 
IEE EM ECTS ei BED RE TS nS" tReet AM Ter RES ACRE ATONE TE a 2 

| vec ta Bec Semele na Ry FEL RY Ae a ES Se a Ero ee es mE Ia apm aa 717 


REMARKS 


One 5-grade promotion to Grace Lee from GS-4 to GS-9. 

One 5-grade promition to Robert H. Wicker from GS—7 to GS-12. 

One 4-grade promotion to Alex S. Freedman from GS-3 to GS-7. 

One 4-grade promotion to T. E. Borden from GS-7 to GS-11. 

One 4-grade promotion to D. K. Albertson from GS-7 to GS-11. 

One 4-grade promotion to Victor G. Domenick from GS-5 to GS-9. 

One 4-grade promoition to Patrick G. Rinaldi from GS-7 to GS-11. 

Included in the “loss of 3 grades” is the reduction of Melton A. Hauneman 
from grade 11—A ($3,770), post office, to GS-2 ($2,930) ; as well as the reduction 
of Alto L. Gurican from GS-7 to GS-4. 
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INCREASE IN COST OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. SrKes. Mr. Secretary, there appears to be a considerably higher 
percentage of increase in the cost of civilian personnel than there is 
in the number of civilian personnel. How would that come about ? 

Mr. Kimpauu. Pretty generally within the last year we have had 
to raise our wages. We set the wages in accordance with the law and 
in the last 6 months of 1950 pretty generally we had to raise all our 
wages. We had one complete survey, and checked the wages in var- 
ious towns. We have had to raise all wages from 10 to as much as 
30. percent. 

Admiral Hagur. The 35 percent was in the small stations, sir. 
Our average was about 12 percent. 

That was in the major areas, and that was the first raise since 1948. 
We did not carry out any surveys in 1949. 

Incidentally, I am concerned now because under the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board ruling No. 6 we are tied to the Ist of January 1950, so 
that in the scales that we put into effect last fall we have eaten up 
virtually all of our 10 percent, and industry has gone ahead in many 
areas. At the present time there is nothing that we can do. You 
can go so long on that before the injustice of it creates such industrial 
relations problems that it costs you much more money in productive 
effort than it would if you paid the going rate of industry. 


EMPLOYMENT OF SPECIALISTS 


Mr. Stxes. Does the list of positions and the cost you have given us 
include specialists ? 

Mr. Kimpay. Yes; specialists we hire just on a temporary basis? 

Mr. Srkes. Yes. 

Mr. Kimpatu. We do not have very many of those, sir. It is only, 
I think, less than 300. We screen that list very carefully. I approve 
each one of those personally. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the number of specialists increasing substantially ? 

Mr. Kimpatu. No,sir. We are keeping it down. We are not letting 
it increase, 

There are certain activities where you need the technical people 
for a few days or a few months, where it is more advantageous, and 
we get better people by hiring a specialist for, say, 10 days or a month 
to do a particular job, rather than trying to keep him permanently. 

Mr. Stkes. We see in some of the departments specialists who are 
hired for a very considerable sum of money on a per diem basis, and 
apparently they are going to be with us for an indefinite period. 
Does that apply to the specialists you are employing? 

Mr. Kimpary. No, sir. We employ them for not over 6 months at a 
time. Each one of those I personally look at. 

I might say that I have put ceilings on the number in one or two 
places, where I thought they had gotten a little out of hand. On the 
whole we have gotten very fine returns for our money for those peo- 
ple. We get very capable people for just a few weeks, where we 
could not get them permanently. 

Mr. Srxes. One more question, Mr. Secretary. 
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POSSIBLE LIMITATION ON PERSONNEL 


If the Congress were to decide to limit your number of civilian em- 
ployees, for instance, to the number at the end of fiscal year 1951, in 
what way would that have a crippling effect, if any, on the Navy’s 
program. e. ehh 

Mr. Kraay. Well, it would have a very definite crippling effect 
in your shipyards, your ordnance activities, and your air activities. 

Mr. Stxes. Where would it have a less serious effect / 

Mr. Kimpauu. I think it would have a pretty serious effect all 
through the establishment, because as you expand your fleet your 
civilian people go right up in proportion. It just has to go up. 

Mr. Sixes. What would you do if the number were arbitrarily cut? 

Mr. Krmnacu. You would have to increase the number of hours, 
or you would have to put the work outside on contract, or you would 
not. be able to run the same number ships and the same size naval 
establishment. 

Admiral Horwoop. May I make an observation there, sir, before 
we get off this particular subject ¢ 

Mr. Sixes. Of course. 

Admiral Horwoop. It is very pertinent to note, sir, that the dollars 
contained in the appropriation for X number of employees is re- 
quired whether or not you limit the number of employees, because 
the work to be accomplished by contract would have to be done with 
that same amount of money that would ordinarily be paid to civilian 
personnel within the Naval Establishment. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you saying that the job which the Navy has set 
out to do for 1952 is going to require this much money for civilian 
personnel, and that a cut would mean a drop in the tempo of naval 
activity ¢ 

Admiral Horwoop. I am telling you, sir, that if a limitation were 
placed on the number of civilian employees that the dollar figure 
should not be changed. If it is done by contract the dollars that were 

earmarked for civilian employees in our own establishment, to have 
the work. done in our own establishment, would have to go to have 
that work done by contract. outside. 

Mr. Srxes. Then, by indirection you are saying that if we want the 
Navy to carry on its activities at the level which is now being dis- 
cussed we have to be prepared to pay this price for it. 

Admiral Horwoop. In essence that is what it means, sir, from a 
dollar standpoint. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you, Mr. Sikes. I think you have brought 
out some very interesting information. 


OveRHEAD EXPENSES 


I would like to ask you this, Mr. Kimball, because of the fact that 
I know of your background in the business world; and the people who 
have been involved in that type of operation invariably figure their 
operational expenditures based upon the total amount of business 
that they handle. Of course, when they go into the so-called overhead 
they segregate it into the departmental, executive, and so on and so 
forth, as you well know. 
84328—51—pt. 3—__8 
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Now, eliminating for the moment the civilian personnel that have 
to do with the shipyard work, which to me is operational and does not 
fall within the executive overhead as such, have you ever had the 
opportunity to break down the actual executive functions as they 
pertain to your yearly budget, and see what your operational overhead 
was in that respect, which, of course, would include things such as 
civilian stenographers and personnel connected with that type of 
operation ? 

Mr. Kropauy. Pretty much everything we have in Washington is 
overhead. 

Mr. Suepparp. I grant you that. I was wondering what would be 
the result if we had it broken down upon that premise? 

In other words, private businesses reflect an overhead cost con- 
nected with the executive operations of whatever corporation or busi- 
ness they are operating, do they not? 

Mr. Krmpaty. We have to take a look. I have looked at all of these 
figures very carefully, to see that our overhead costs in all of the 
outside establishments are what I think is a reasonable cost. 

Maybe your overhead in a business will run, for productive labor, 
from 100 to 300 percent, depending upon the type of business, and how 
efficiently it is run. We take a look at all of our shops, to see how 
many personnel people we have, how many supply people we have, how 
many maintenance people we have, and that figure had better stay 
under 100 percent, or else there is going to be the devil to pay, so far 
as 1 am concerned. 

I think in the breakdown of our figures we have about 2 to 1 blue- 
collar workers over the white-collar workers. Our ratio is right in 
those figures. 

We look at it by each individual establishment. 

Mr. Suerparp. I wonder if we are using a true formula. 

Mr. Kimeati. How you get your overhead I cannot tell you, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Because you do have an interjection on the military 
personnel in the so-called executive operation, and also the overhead 
that emanates out of your civilian categories. If you were to arrive 
at a true figure of executive cost as compared with the method in 
which you would use the yardstick in the corporation, you would have 
to have a pretty close operation in order to draw the line of 
demarcation. 

Mr. Krupary. It would be difficult to get, because the naval officers 
have to go to sea every so often. That is the reason they are good 
naval officers. 

Mr. Surpparp. Just a moment on that. I will argue with you on 
that until the cows come home. 

This idea in the Military Establishment that you have to be a 
jack-of-all-trades before you can get a promotion—in my book is 
false. 

Mr. Krivrati. They are not jacks-of-all-trades, sir. They go to 
sea and then they come back to shore, but they come back to the agency 
in the establishment in which they have been trained. If it is person- 
nel, ordnance, aviation, ships, or what-not, they are always on shore 
right in their career line. : 

Mr. Sueprarn. I might say this, Mr. Kimball: I had occasion to 
observe some of the departments at the inception of World War II 
where you had men in charge of the bureaus, men who had been there 
over a period of time and who were thoroughly conversant with the 
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functions with which they had to deal. I am not criticizing, and I 
do not intend to criticize the men who were brought in, when those 
men were taken out and put in the rotation category, because the men 
who were brought in were fine men and fine officers, but the produc- 
tive capacity within that area broke down by over 25 percent, and 
it was over 6 months before it was recaptured to its normal position. 

Take a look at that sometime, and you will find out what a nose- 
dive there was in the departments. 

Again, I am sure that because of the rotation program I think in 
many instances we have lost the services of some mighty fine officers. 
It is not that we do not have a lot of good officers, but a man who 
van run the Goodyear Tire Co. or the General Tire Co. might not be 
able to be so efficient, hypothetically, in the American Locomotive 
Works. or some other operation. You get my point ? 

Mr. Kimparr. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I think the policy of procedure that a man has to 
be deviated from a position as the general manager, let me say, of 
that particular department—I will use that terminology—in order to 
get his rank, is something I do not like. I do not think it makes good 
sense. 

Mr. Kimpauy. Our trouble, Mr. Sheppard, is that in a business 
you can take off a profit and loss statement. You cannot take off 
a profit and loss statement in this business, as I see it. 

Mr. Suerparp. I grant you that. 

Mr. Kimpauy. We can take it and do take it. That is the reason 
we have to take more time on the work measurement, and being 
extremely critical, or in some places they get loose. You have to 
do more work than you do in a civilian position. There you get a 
statement every month, and if you have not made some money you 
start firing people. You do not have that here. You have to be 
more critical than you would be in a business, to be sure it is run 
efficiently. 

Mr. Suerparp. I would say that you have to be more critical upon 
the premise that you have to operate with. In other words, you 
do not have the firmness to arrive at a determination of your profit 
and loss operation that you have in business. I grant you that. 

Mr. Kimpaty. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is difficult. I am not being critical, other than 
where I expressed myself about the rotation situation, and that goes 
with the military across the board. I am not hopping on the Navy. 
They are just following a formula that had its inception back in 
John Paul Jones’ day. I think a little modernization would be better, 
to make the work more like that of private business. 

Unless I am mistaken, Mr. Kimball, knowing you as I know you, 
when you hire a man for a specific department, if you want a tenor 
singer you do not get a blacksmith. 

Mr. Kimpauu. On the other hand, let us point this out: They come 
back to these positions. If they are in the Bureau of Ordnance 
when they go to sea, they will come back to the Bureau of Ordnance, 
to get the continuity. Over a period of years they know that field 
very thoroughly. 

They do not come back from the Bureau of Ordnance and go into 
Yards and Docks or into something else. Those officers, as they 
grow up, are trained in that department, and they are specialists 
In it, and very good ones. 
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Mr. Suepparp. You think that is done in the major portion of 

vases, do you ! 

Mr. Kraut. Yes, sir; I do, because I shave looked into it. It 
is one of the things that I harp on quite a lot. 

I was a long time getting myself sold on this rotation system. I 
am satisfied it works, 

Mr. Suerrarp. Well, perhaps what I am thinking, I had better 
not express. 

I do say this, however: I think you have made some very splendid 
advances in the last few years, specifically applying yourselves to the 
details of your Bessie Me and the manner in which your manpower 
is being utilized, as compared to what it was when I first became 
familiar with the functions of the Navy. I want to compliment the 
Department accordingly. Over all, all things considered, I think you 
have done a pretty remarkable job. Iam talking now about the finan- 
cial aspect. We all know that insofar as the military concept is con- 
cerned it has been outstanding. 

The coffee shop episode you and I do not agree on at all. I have 
« very splendid staff in my office, and they do not find it necessary to 
have any extra time like that. The coffee and the various and sundry 
attributes of that character, and the ability to go downstairs and buy 
facial make-up and things like that are not necessary in my office or 
any place else. 

Mr. Kimpary. It is a job you have to keep working on all the time, 
because if you do not keep working on it all the time it gets loose. 

Mr, Suepparp. I think, perhaps, Mr. Secretary, if you can find the 
person who gave birth to the thought and work on him it might prove 


helpful. 
PERSONNEL INCREASES 


Mr. Taser. I have been looking over this table that you gave Us, 
and here is what I found: For “Navy Some yee general expenses,” 
there is an increase of 18 percent in personnel and an increase of 20 
percent in the over-all amount of pay. 

For “Marine Corps troops and facilities” there is an increase of 
17 percent and an increase of 2214 percent in the over-all amount 
of pay. 

For “Aircraft and facilities” there is an increase of 17 percent and 
an increase of 15 percent in the amount of over-all pay. 

In “Ships and facilities” there is an increase of 50 percent in num- 
bers and an increase of 66 percent in the over-all cost. 

I might have made a mistake or two as I went along, but not many. 

In “Ordnance and facilities” there is an increase of 50 percent in 
numbers and an increase of 51 percent in the amount of over-all pay. 

Then we get into “Civil engineering,” where there is an increase of 
50 percent in numbers and an increase of 40 percent in over-all cost. 

For “Service-wide supply and finance” there is an increase of 40 
percent in numbers and an increase of 35 percent in over-all cost. 

This is the best one: “Navy management fund,” an increase of 2 
percent in numbers and an increase of 7 percent in over-all cost. 

I did not have time to figure the rest of them, but I was quite 
ake igued by the picture that ‘that presents. 

Mr. Kimpatn. That isa very interesting statement. 

Mr. Taser. It would compel me if I were running the show to have 
an explanation. 
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Mr. Kimpatu. I will get you one, sir. I cannot give it to you this 
second, but I will get you one. 

Mr. Taser. I should think that that would require considerable 
study. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Taber, may I say something off the record, 
please ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. I wonder if your figures are right. 

Mr. Kimeatu. Unless we were adding only lower-grade people. 

Mr. Taser. I would think that you would be adding not only the 
lower-grade people. You probably have civilians far in proportion 
to the officers on the job in your set-up for 1952 than you had in your 
set-up for 1951 and 1950. You probably have a higher percentage 
of civilian personnel. The percentage of officers has not gone up so 
fast because you would have other assignments that would be available 
for them. 

Mr. Kimpatt. I will get you an explanation of that tomorrow. 

Admiral Ciexron. ‘The management fund is almost all MSTS— 
Military Sea Transport Service. 

Mr. Kimpary. I do not know why that percentage is so small. 

Admiral Ciexron. It could be low-grade employees. 

Mr. Kimpatn. That is the only thing I can think of that would make 
it that way. 


RATIO OF CIVILIAN TO MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiceieswortnu. Mr. Secretary, when the Army was here on 
the fourth supplemental I got some figures showing the ratio of ci- 
vilian personnel to military personnel in the Army. It was stated that 
as of the present the ratio is 1 civilian to 3.17 military. That was a 
little better than last June when it was 1 to 2.37, but it was worse in 
World War II, when it ran 1 to between 4 and 5. I asked for figures 
for other armies, and was given a document marked “Secret,” for 
some reason; I do not understand why. Anyway, it showed figures 
for several armies and our ratio was worse than any of the armies 
shown, one of which ran as high as 1 to 14. I notice here vou are 
asking for roughly 563,000 positions as compared, I suppose, to 
805,000 for 1952. 

Mr. Kimpauu. I think that you would have to add the Marine Corps 
to that, but that 563,000 includes 27,000 positions that are duplicates, 
so actually that is about 535,000. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. You ask for 563,000 positions. 

Mr. Kirmpati. Sometimes we have counted the same man twice. 
Actually, we will have a top of about 535,000. I think the meer 
will give you a better figure. 

Mr. Wiceresworrn. Five hundred and thirty-five thousand to nine 
hundred and eighty thousand. That is considerably less than 1 to 2, 
somewhere around 1 to 1.8. 

I do not know how we can form a conclusion as to how much excess 
civilian personnel we are carrying except by going into each one of 
these things as we get to them, but, in general terms, why should you 
apparently « carry so much personnel, so much more personnel, than 
we did in World War II and than other countries appear to carry, 
based on army figures / 
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Mr. Kimpaty. There are two reasons that I can think of. Generally, 
we have to try to have the civilians do all the work that they are best 
fitted for. We do not let the military do work that should be done by 
civilians. 

Secondly, the complications of war have increased to such an extent 
a fellow just does not have guns and ammunition any more. You 
have the supply question. Your ships are more intricate and your 
airplanes are more intricate. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. But you are requesting big increases here for 
“General expenses for Navy personnel,” for “Marine Corps troops 
and facilities,” for “Service-wide supply and finance,” for “Navy 
management fund,” for the “Navy stock fund,” and for the “Sale or 
salvage of military property”—all these things I would suppose would 
be largely administrative as distinguished from your work in your 
ordnance and your ship plants. It seems as if we cannot take on a 
handful of military personnel without reaching out and taking on 
almost as many civilian personnel at the same time. 

Mr. Kimpauy. The civilians go up in direct proportion. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. The fundamental question we are confronted 
with, as I see it, is the question whether that proportion is not alto- 
gether too high. Do we or do we not have too much civilian personnel 
on our rolls? You are asking for almost $2,000,000,000 here just for 
civilian personnel. 

Mr. Kimpati. The only answer I can give you on that is it is a con- 
tinual job that we have to work on to keep it done. It is a continuous 
job. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. We would like to help you. 

Mr. Kiupauw. For instance, we have a big research plant in Cali- 
fornia. I thought that there were too many people out there. They 
told me they needed more. I put a fellow out there just to stay there 
3 months to tell me how he could get rid of some of them. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many did he get rid of? 

Mr. Krmpaui. He has been there about 3 weeks. He thinks he can 
get 5 percent off. 


INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Wiactesworru. Senator Byrd on May 2 said: 

The Military Establishment has increased the civilian personnel since March 
1950 by 407,233, or on the average of nearly 1 civilian a minute 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week, for the full 365 days in the year. 

Mr. Kimpauy. We had in 1949 about 360,000. We went down to 
280,000. We have come up now to a point where we have 425,000, and 
that figure is to go up to about 480,000 by this year’s end. We took 
‘on 20,889 last month; 19,009 in the United States, 500 in Washington 
and 900 overseas. 

Admiral Watirx. May I comment on that as far as shipyards are 
concerned? I think one of the reasons, and an important one. is that 
we are in a stage now of material readiness. We are employing a large 
number of people to design, to actually work on ships in connection 
with the reactivation program, as well as the overhauls, and for the 
new construction and conversion program. In the shipyards we are 
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now employing about 137,000, which is a large proportion of this total. 
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Mr. Wiaeteswortn. I understand entirely the cro aga picture and 
the ordnance-plant picture. That is understandable, but I do not 
understand why except for a few exceptions, each and every one of 

these items appearing on this over-all breakdown of civilian employ- 

ment should show a material increase. 

Mr. Kimpatu. Generally speaking, we prefer the civilians over the 
military because we can do the work more cheaply with them. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortn. I do not know what this committee can do ex- 
cept to inquire into the details as we get to them. Offhand it has 
seemed to me for years that the civilian personnel in all 3 branches of 
the military service has been extremely high. 

Mr. Kimpauy. I agree with you, sir. I have been critical of this 
for over 2 years, and I have been fussing about it all the time. I say 
we have too many people, and I keep digging in to try to find out where 
we can cut them out and consolidate them and do without them. We 
gain a bit now and then, but generally I will say that these positions, 
as far as we have been able to find out, are pretty firm. 

Mr. WicciesworrH. One step forward and two steps backward. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, possibly then, as I get part of the pic- 
ture, maybe not from what has been said, but from what has not been 
said, part of the picture is that there is too much red tape and it takes 
that many people to do it. It is the old problem of paper shuffling. 
You can walk into any office any place and that is 90 percent of what 
is going on; paper shuffling. : 

There are many times when, just to handle one item that may cost $3 
or $5, or maybe $10, the time that it takes to handle that transaction 
from its inception, the papers in triplicate or more, and when they are 
prepared and distributed and finally accounted for and you finally 
get back to where the item has been placed in somebody’s hands, it may 
run from $20 to $25 in time. If all these people are actually working 
perhaps we are going at it in the wrong way. Perhaps we should 
start the practice of eliminating some of the things that must now, 
under regulations, be done. 

Mr. Kimpauu. There is no regulation we cannot change if it will 
make for greater efficiency. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is there any sense, or economy—unless you 
just absolutely have people working for you that you cannot trust 
at all, that are apparently completely dishonest and I do not think 
that is true—where is there any economy or sense doing far more paper 
work the cost of which is more costly than the thing you are dealing 
with? 





SAVINGS IN PURCHASING 


Mr. Kimparu. In our case I do not know that follows. We have a 
system on purchases for under $50. We give the fellow the money 
and send him down to bring the article back and a slip back. It is 
easier to do it that way. If it is under $500, they can give a local 
order on it. They will call up two or three people and get the price 
and issue the order and get it right back without any more formality 
than that. If it is $1,000 they will ask for bids from at least three 
people and buy on local purchase orders like you do in business. For 
orders over $1,000, where we ask for competitive bids and go through 
this paper work, I agree with you it is entirely too much and we are 
working as hard as we can to try to do something about it. 
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Mr. Scrivner. You have explained the system that you are follow- 
ing. Is that related only to the Navy? : 
Mr. Kimpatx. I cannot speak for the other services. 


DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


Mr. Scrivner. Now what happens to your program when it comes 
to distributing things, when some officer or some shipyard or some- 
one needs some of these items? What do you do? 

Mr. Kimpacy. In our supply system we have two main supply sta- 
tions, Mechanicsburg and Clearfield, Utah. The supplies then go into 
the subsupply stations, the air stations, and the shipyards, and we try 
to anticipate what they will need. It stays pretty well in balance. 
We have our inventory-control system so we know about what we are 
going to use per month, and we do try to anticipate and get it into those 
places. 

Mr. Scrivner. Once those things are in those places, then when 
someone requisitions how much red tape do you have there? 

Admiral Hacur. In the shipyards we have shop stores. The draw- 
ing of the material from the shop stores is a simple process of signing 
a check and then it is done. 

For major items on a job, they come from the supply department, 
where there is a bill of material on requisition, but again we are apply- 
ing the same principle that the Secretary explained of rendering it 
informal in the small items, and dealing in terms of formality in the 
more valuable items of material. 

Mr. Scrivner. We cannot go into it right here, I suppose, but there 
have been so many things that have come to our attention, little prob- 
lems, where there has been so much red tape. My recollection was 
that in the Navy a minor repair to a car that had to be made, by the 
time you got everything done that had to be done, to clear all the 
paper work to get the order through and finally get it cleared back, 
as far as Uncle Sam is concerned, the cost was far greater than the 
repairs themselves. 

Admiral Hacur. The system is far from perfect. People will com- 
mit errors of judgment in the field. I think that I know the type of 
thing that you are talking about. In Boston, when I commanded 
the shipyard at Portsmouth, a vehicle broke down. We repaired it 
promptly in our shop with no questions asked. I charged it against 
my bill. That is the normal thing. You will run into cases, how- 
ever—and I believe you could authenticate them—where you might 
have a vehicle break down right next to a Navy garage and some 
misguided individual would insist that it go back to the home port. 
That is the rare exception. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to hear that the incident I mentioned is the 
rare exception, but the rare ones are the ones that become so glaring, 
and when you check them down that is true, and the cost of the time 
of the men handling those things runs far more than the actual amount 
involved in the transaction, and it does not make sense. 

Mr. Kimpaun. It all comes back to our cataloging. If we buy 10 
different types of machines and on each one of those machines the 
manufacturer puts a parts number 





Mr. Scrivner. We have gone into all that. Mr. Sheppard remem- 
bers that well. I remember that very well. We went into it and were 
thoroughly sold a thousand percent on the necessity for cataloging, 
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and the way that it has been working, from the last reports, I am very 
well pleased, because I think it has saved the Federal Government a 
great many hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. Kray. Just the same as this personnel, it is a job that is 
never ending. You cannot say that we are doing fine now; we are not 
going to do: anything more. We have to work on it all the time. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the reasons why Mr. Sikes raised these 
questions, some of which have been in the minds of all of us for some 
time. 


EMPLOYMENT COSTS, 1949-1952 


For instance, here is the President’s budget message. On page 96 I 
look down here in the column of obligations by objects, and I find in 
personal services in 1950, the actual was $1,370,540 with an average 
number of employees of 407. 

In 1951 the number of employees were more than multiplied by 10. 
They went to 4.996. Then in your 1952 estimate the average number 
of employees is going to be 4,171, a reduction of 820, but the money is 
$16,856,000, or $46,000 more than what it was in 1951. 

Mr. Sikes, I am sure, would be happy to see the reduction of 820 
positions, 

Mr. Kimpatyi. But not more money. 

Mr. Scrivner. But I am unhappy about the fact because appar- 
ently from this statement you are going to have 800 fewer positions 
and you are going to have $46,000 more money spent. 

Admiral Ciexton. That is public works, and I believe it would 
be better for Admiral Jelley to answer the detailed questions when 
he comes up. 

Mr. Scrivner. I intend to go into that when Admiral Jelley comes 
in, but I am just calling that to the attention of the Secretary. That 
is one of the things right down his alley on this civilian employment 
proposition where things just do not add up. Two and two does not 
make four. You take four from six, but you still have four left. It 
does not work out. 

Mr. Kimpaty. I will take a look at that as soon as I get back to 
the office. 


Surveys ror INCREASING EFFICIENCY 


Mr. Suepparp. Can you tell me, at this time, since September 1940, 
how many times have you had outside consulting firms and business 
engineers employed to scrutinize the conduct of the fiscal policy of 
the Nav v? Can you tell me that? 

I know on several occasions you have done it. I think Price-Water- 
house were called in, if I remember, and a series of other technicians 
out of the civilian walks of life. They were brought into Navy’s 
functions for the purpose of scrutinizing the mechanisms that you 
apply in your financial structures and the various and sundry attri- 
butes that go into the total. 

Can you tell me how many of those groups of people we have had 
in and out of Navy making reports as to procedure / 

Mr. Kimpatt. I will have to check. There have been a few; not 
many. 
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Mr. Surrrarp. There have been at least three that I know of, and 
I wonder if there have been any more. 

Admiral Watity. I can answer that partly. Right now the Bu- 
reau of Ships has Price-Waterhouse reviewing the handling of new 
construction appropriations with a view to finding a simplification 
of procedure, and with a view of finding ways of cutting out as much 
red tape and reports as possible. They have the whole scope. They 
can do what they choose and they expect to render a report in Septem- 
ber. We have had a number of preliminary conferences with them 
and they are making good progress. Aside from that we have had 
Cresap, McCormick & Paget reviewing the situation in the shipyard 
with the idea of improving procedures in connection with cost of 
work, and we are putting that into effect in the Norfolk Navy Ship- 
yard experimentally to see how it works out with the idea that we 
can improve on that as far as areas are concerned if it has sufficient 
promise. 

Mr. Kimpauy. The only one I know of outside of that one is one that 
the Harvard Business School made for us on our procurement 
practices. 

Mr. Suerparp. Aside from that I am sure that Admiral Hopwood 
will recall that we have had one or two of the same kinds of opera- 
tions in supplies and accounts in the past. 

What I am getting at here is that the different departments of Gov- 
ernment, particularly as it applies to the military, are not in a status 
idleness or status quo insofar as applying yourself to the betterment 
of the functions with which you have to deal even to the degree of 
going outside of your own personnel and employing the highest type 
technicians you can to come in and survey and make recommendations. 
That has been going on, to my knowledge, particularly in the Navy, 
for a period of years, because those appropriations have flowed 
through our hands and I know that I am conversant with it, and I 
know that my friend at the other end of the table is. 

Admiral Hopwoop. That has been going on since the early 1940's, 
intermittently throughout the years, as different problems presented 
themselves. 

Mr. Kimpatt, Also, our manager-engineer office, if they are doing a 
good job, are the most unpopular men in the Navy Department. 

In our industrial survey activities, what we do is to go into a supply 
station, invite three or four people from Sears, Roebuck & Co., Macy’s; 
we go to an air station and have Pan American’s superintendent and 
the United Airline’s superintendent go along to make any recom- 
mendations. -Maybe they learn something and maybe we learn some- 
thing from them. We try to take people out of industry to go in there. 
Most of those people we get for nothing. They come out and work 
with us a couple of weeks, people that we could not normally get. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think that approach to your problem has a salutary 
effect upon the total operation. Improvements can be made, of course, 
and when you get into the governmental functions I have found from 
observation that I had to divorce myself from the so-called business 
concept that I had been brought up in and reverse a lot of my thinking, 
and much of that is due to the legal concepts that emanate from the 
Congress in its restrictive operations, and it flows all through the 
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channels of operations, such as bills must go through so many stand- 
ards of process before there is any chance of the t taxpayer to get nicked, 
as it were, and finally it winds up in the General Accounting Office, 
where you have another staff which is reviewing the potential errors 
that might have been made in all these procedures prior to its arrival 
at that destination, and when you go into the multiplicity of check-otfs 
used in the Federal Government, and most of them have been made by 
mandatory law, you have a lot of duplication of effort. The more 
times that you scrutinize a function, irrespective of what type it may 
be, you have to use additional personnel to do it because the maximum 
capacity of an individual is limited; consequently, as you intensify 
you also have to add personnel to a degree. I do not see any way out 
of it. 

It has been very nice of you to come up and give us your explanation. 
We appreciate it and I want to compliment you upon the job that you 
are doing. 

Mr. Kiweate. Thank you very much, sir. 


May 9, 1951. 
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REAR ADM. HERBERT G. HOPWOOD, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 
REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND 


REPORTS 
Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT GBLIGATIONS 
Appropriation or estimate... ..................-- ints ar eae $1,278,535,000 $1, 605, 424, 000 


Transferred from- . 
“Emergency fund, Office of Secretary of Defense,’’ pur- 


suant to Public Law 843 adae, 12, 986, 000 
‘Transportation service, Army,’’ pursuant to 5 U. 8. C. | 
172 : we \ehcies ed . en iS +See eee 141, 450 
e ransfe rred to— 
‘Signal service of the Army,” pursuant to 5 U. 8, C. 172__}_.-_-- —176, 400 |_____- 
“Facilities, Navy,’’ pursuant to Public Law 843__....._..|_.__-- e ~21, 145, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate --.................--- See ‘ 1, 291, 486, 050 1, 584, 2 79, 000 
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Funds available for obligetion—-Oontinned 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS—continued 


Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. Doc. 106). _- 


Revised appropriation or estimate _ -- 
Comparative transfer from— 
‘*Maintenance, Bureau of Ships”’ 
“Salaries, Bureau of Ships’’ 
“Pav, Marine Corps’’- __- 
“Medical De ‘partment, Navy” 
“Fuel, Navy’ 
“C ontingent expenses, . De »partme nt of the Navy’ 
“Miscellaneous expenses, Navy’ 
“Ordnance and ordnance stores, Navy” 
“*Maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts” 
“Aviation, Navy” 
“Maintenance, Bureau of Y ards and Docks” 
“Service-wide operations, Navy’ 
“Transportation of things, Navy” 


“Transportation and recruiting of naval personnel”’ 


“Military personnel, Navy” 
Compar: itive transfer to 
“Civil engineering, Navy” 
“Medical care, Navy” 
“Navy personnel, general expenses’’ 
“‘Service-wide supply and finance, Navy”’ 


Total direct obligations. - 
REIMBURSABLE ORLIGATIONS 


teimbursements for services performed 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Me 1intenance, Bureau of Ships” 
“Fuel, Navy’ 
“Contingent expenses, Department of the N: ivy’ 
‘“Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and Docks” 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations_- 


j 


$$288, 324, 498 | 





"432, 860, 922 





1°59 actual 


195! estimate | 1952 estimate 


| 
J 
| 


| $275, 443, 000 | 





6, 854, 514 


1, 566, 929, 050 $1, 584, 979, 000 


2, 000 | 


44, 849 
47, 026, 279 


537, 000 


—4, 262, 847 


—26, 773 | 


—30, 057 


—1, 190, 566 | 





18, 576, 000 | 


3, 646, 928 | 
10, 000 
3, 265, 427 


498, 655 | 





"8,494,717. 


671, 250 


—4, 267, 


400 


—30, 600 
—33, 400 
-1, 361, , 900 


= 
: 


ae ite eek! i RT 20 ‘ 
54, 669, 000 56, 925, 000 


1, 620, 070, 717 | 1,641, 204, 000 











Obligations by activities 














Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
ah laa bee ‘igi ‘a cael mapeieaegeeleaaiciecipon 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS } 
} 
1. Maintenance and operation of active fleet __- $174, 236, 223 | | $620, 985, 600 $633, 659, 000 
2. Maintenance and preservation of reserve fleet | 27,287,678 | 44,425,000 64, 556, 000 
3. Cataloging and standardization | 7 618, 000 1, 674, 800 2, 100, 000 
4. Electronics ‘ 36, 361, 800 592, 742, 600 429, 058, 000 
5. Research and development 23, 241, 000 63, 006, 0CO | 76, 538, 000 
6. Maintenance and operation of shore facilities 67, 5&8, 364 113, 867, 817 234, 762, 000 
7. Maintenance and operation of naval reserve vessels | 18,436,410 | 24, 718, 500 26, 783, 000 
8. Industria] mobilization 4, 357, 779 18, 221, 200 29, 724, 000 
9. .Fuel for ships 47, 026, 279 74, 920, 000 72, 988, 000 
10. Departmental administration vy , 208, 734 11, 340, 200 14, 111, 000 
Total direct obligations 407, 362, 267 1, 565, 401, 717 | 1, 584, 279, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 

1. Maintenance and operation of active fleet 7, 402, 000 34, 405, 000 31, 709, 000 

3. Cataloging and standardization : . 50, 000 
4. Electronics 10, 860,000 | = 13, 149, 000 13, 900, 000 
6. Maintenence and operation of shore facilities 3, 579, 427 4, 000, 000 6, 400, 000 
9. Fuel for ships 3, 646, 928 3, 000, 000 4, 800, 000 
10. Departmental administration 10, 300 65, 000 116, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations 25, 498, 655 54, 669, 000 56, 925, 000 
Total obligations 482, 860,922 1, 620,070,717 1, 641, 204, 000 
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Obligations by objects 









Object classification 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions______- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 


Average number of all employees. - 


Deduct number paid from project order funds- 


Average number of dertecnaaean ewes from. 01 
services______- “ 


Personal service obligations: 


Permanent positions ‘ 

Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base _- 
Payment above basic rates 


Personal | 


Pay ment to other agencies for reimbursable details 


Total personal service obligations. _. 


Deduct amounts financed from project orde ‘rs charged to 


object classes 07, 08, 


03 


and 09- 
Net personal service obligations 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 
Travel____ , 
Transport ation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services....._.___- 
Printing and reproduction. 
Other contractual services. -_................- 
Services performed by other agencies- 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment ‘ 
Lands and structures. - 
Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services____- tee 
Rents and utility services 


Printing and reproduction-._- 
Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments. 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations_............. PS RS SEE EET le 


$190, 105, ¢ 








1950 actual 


| 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





58, 723 90, 226 104, 932 

2 63 57 

is 60,791 | ‘103,738 
7, 545 | 10, 599 


18, 012 








| $250, 360, 100 | 


$376, 163, 700 


103, 731 222, 700 | 221, 500 

eS ee : 1, 447, 509 

2, 107, 688 4, 954, 600 46, 906, 400 
2, 104 |__ 


193, 0: 59, 565 


255, 537, 400 | 





424, 739, 100 


, 000 41, 369, 000 | 


75, 000, 000 
| alien 7" 


75, 565 | 











214, 168, 400 349, 7 39, 100 
| 
164, 218, 346 | 205, 169, 500 | 345, 623, 100 
1, 670, 153 | 3, 190, 800 | 3, 600, 000 
, 500 | 4, 764, 000 4, 800, 000 
3698 | 4, 404,000 | 4, 500, 000 
357, 393 | 6, 296,300 | 7,000, 000 
1, 003, 798 3, 567, 900 | 4, 350, 000 
33,765,176 | 191,183,000 | 133” 600,000 
2, 077, 300 | 1, 985, 000 | 2, 500, 000 
143,708, 494 | 381,944,017 | 352! 438, 000 
53, 339, 409 | 762, 136, 700 b 725, 167, 900 
ge ee 310,500 |... He 
| 450, 000 | 700, 000 
| 
407, 362, 267 |1, 401, 717 | 79, 000 


1, 584, 2 


2,057,219 | 8, 898, 900 | 4, 116, 000 


293, S88 | 374, 800 | 400, 000 
10, 300 | 17, 000 20, 000 
51, 600 68, 200 | 70, 000 
6, 184, 828 12, 047, 700 | 13, 441, 000 
16,900,820 | 33,141, 400 ® | 38, 868, 000 


10, 000 


21, 000 | 





54, 669, 000 


| 





860, 922 |1, 620, 070, 717 | 1, 641, 204, 000 









Surps AND Facruiries, Navy 


Obligations by objects 








Object classification 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 


Full-time equivalent of ail other positions va 


Average number of all employees - 


Deduct number paid from project order funds_......._-..--.- 


Average number of employees paid from 01 
I a lg enema 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions_-_-_- 


Part-time and temporary positions give bin canbe ‘ 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base-_ --_- 


Payment above basic rates 


Payment to other agencies for reimbursable details_._..___ 


Total personal service obligations 


Deduct amounts financed from Proje ct orde ders ¢ sharged to rence. | 


classes 07, 08, and 09___-.._- 
Net personal service obligations __-- 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services (see Consolidated schedule) 


2 Travel 
03 Transport: ition of things. aah 
04 Communication services._____.___- 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction. 
07 Other contractual services - - - - 


Services performed by other agencies 


08 Supplies and materials_____- 
09 Equipment. ____ 3 
10 Lands and structures 


15 Taxes and assessments.......-.-.------------------------- 
en EREDAR IAD APES AES 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Oe ee Be oe ene Ce Sabina 
05 Rents and utility services... ____- Lidcla bt caecgdibaiiacbiehcbiobat 
06 Printing and reproduction he A LSS | Rs sds juisihcnait ; 
Gy apeneee amare Oar Wat o.oo eco 

08 Supplies and materials..................-- 


09 Equipment____- 


15 Taxes and assessments EC ESR a a IE . 
Total reimbursable obligations__....................-~-- 


I a rendcomncctcnkobumon auks Gieatenaane 









































~ 432,1 860, { 922 ne |, 62 620, 0, 070, ’ 717 


1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 

90, 226 104, 932 

63 57 

69, 791 103, 738 

10, 599 18, 012 

59, 192 85, 726 

$250, 360, 100 | $376, 163, 700 
222’ 700 221. 

BORAT a sent 1, 447, 500 

4,954,600 | 46, 906, 400 

255,537,400 | 424, 739, 100 

41,369,000 | 75, 000, 000 

214, 168, 400 | 349, 739, 100 

205, 169, 500 | 345, 623, 100 

3, 190, 800 3, 600, 000 

4, 764, 000 4, 800, 000 

4, 404, 000 4, 500, 000 

6, 296, 300 7,000, 000 

3, 567, 900 4. 350, 000 

191, 183,000 | 133" 600, 000 

1/985, 000 2 500, 000 

381,944,017 | 352° 438,000 

762, 136,700 | 725, 167, 900 

i. 

450, 000 700, 000 

7 1, 565, 401, 717 | 1, 584, 279, 000 

8, 998, 900 4, 116, 000 

374, 800 400, 000 

17, 000 20, 000 

68, 200 70, 000 

12, 047, 700 13, 441, 000 

33,141,400 | 38,868. 000 

21, 000 10, 000 

54, 669,000 | 56, 925, 000 

7 | 1,641, 204, 000 








Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, 


we will consider next “Ships and 


facilities s, Navy.” I find reflected on page 4-8 of the justifications a 
total request of $1,605,424,000 comprised of a series of projects or 
activities. We will insert into the record at this point pages 4-3, 4—4, 


4-5, 4-6, and 4-8 of the justifications. 
(The justification material is as follows:) 


DESCRIPTION OF 


APPROPRIATION CONTENT 


This appropriation will provide funds necessary for the maintenance, operation, 
alteration and improvement of hulls, machinery, and equipment of naval vessels 
(including floating drydocks) assigned to the activ e and reserve fleets, the Naval 
Reserve, and nonnaval vessels operated for naval requirements, including labor, 
material, equipment, supplies, services, and all other costs required for the fore- 
going; installation, alteration, maintenance, and removal of shipboard ordnance; 
fuel, water and other utilities for ships; maintenance, operation, alteration, and 
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improvement of all service (district) craft and small boats, except service craft 
and small boats (including aircraft rescue boats) regularly assigned to Bureau of 
Aeronautics’ activities; maritime salvage services; relief of’ vessels in distress 
and related purposes; docking of vessels; charter and hire of vessels for auxiliary 
purposes, including hire of lighters, tugs, and small craft required for use of ship 
facilities; pay, subsistence, and incidental expenses of civilian crews temporarily 
employed on naval vessels; designing hulls, machinery and equipment of naval 
vessels; leasing of laying-up facilities and docks; maintenance, improvement, and 
operation, including maintenance of equipment, buildings, grounds, and appurte- 
nances, of naval shipyards, Bureau of Ships’ laboratories, and ship facilities such 
as submarine bases, drydock facilities at San Juan, reserve fleet berthing areas, 
fleet boat pools, major fleet command headquarters, miscellaneous command 
headquarters, naval control of shipping officer offices, sea frontiers and shore 
activities assigned to the fleet, and such other facilities as may be necessary for the 
support of the purposes listed above; research and development, including that 
for communications; cataloging; industrial mobilization and other preparedness 
measures; standardization; and departmental administration. It provides for 
supply costs at ship facilities, except shipyards and naval stations. It also pro- 
vides for transportation costs, from point of procurement to first destination 
incurred for the purposes of this appropriation. 


SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE ESTIMATES 


The ‘Ships and facilities, Navy’ appropriation pays for the maintenance and 
operation of ships of the active fleet, reserve fleet, and the Naval Reserve—and 
for expenses of those shore facilities providing the support necessary for mainte- 
nance and operation of these vessels. It also pays for research and development 
related to the improvement of ships and ship equipment. 

The amount of the 1952 estimate is $1,605,424,000—an increase of almost 
$40,022,300 over the 1952 base, and an increase of almost $1,198,062,000 over the 
comparable figure for fiscal year 1950. Broadly, the funds in the estimate for 
fiscal year 1952 will provide: 

(1) Maintenance of all active fleet ships in an acceptable state of material 
readiness and combat efficiency, and the reactivation of approximately 93 reserve 
fleet ships. Fifty-five of these ships are scheduled for reactivation in private 
yards at an estimated cost of $16,626,000. 

(2) Funds for procurement of Bureau of Ships special components and repair 
parts (except electronics) for replacement of issues to the active fleet, reserve 
fleet, and Naval Reserve vessels as follows: 





Naval Re- 


| 
° | 
i’ 
i 











Active fleet | Reserve fleet encanto 
Bureau of Ships special components --- --------- $109, 740, 000 $4, 625, 000 $1, 200,000 | $115, 565, 000 
ME NUR Gn prcestich chap dakbocdantpessbaucuey 1 126, 100, 000 4, 620, 000 4,000,000 | 134, 720, 000 
Ph Gadi gkssctcmsntpetidiendiwbsaerat 235, 840, 000 | 9, 245, 000 | 5, 200, 000 | 250, 285, 000 





1 Included herein are $5,000,000 for repairs to materials in store, and $3,000,000 for procurement of non 
standard material. 


(3) For alterations and material improvement to ships. For this purpose, 
$91,050,000 is included for the active fleet; $5,674,000 for the reserve fleet; and 
$3,022,000 for Naval Reserve vessels. Also included is $34,500,000 for alteration 
and $7,530,000 for arming of vessels of the Military Sea Transportation Service. 

(4) $42,965,000 for continuation of the 5-year overhaul and drydocking pro- 
gram on Reserve Fleet ships. Of this amount, approximately $19,305,000 will 
be used to pay for overhauls in private shipyards. 

(5) Preparation of the Bureau of Ships Section of the Catalog of Naval Mate- 
rial and the Munitions Board Catalog will be continued. Both of these catalogs 
will be practically completed in fiscal year 1952. However, funds will continue 
to be required for maintenance and implementation of the catalogs. 

(6) $396,542,500 for procurement of electronics equipment and maintenance 
parts for ships and shore facilities. Of this amount, $352,091,000 is classed as 
major procurement. 

(7) $76,538,000 for research and development, or an increase of approximately 
$13,522,000 over the 1952 base. Emphasis will be placed upon completion of 
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advanced developments and accelerating work on projects showing greatest prom- 
ise of improving the combat effectiveness of the fleet. Changes in requirement 
dates have necessitated the shortening of research and development time schedules 
by several years. 

(8) $234,762,000 for maintenance and operation of shore facilities, or an increase 
of approximately $121,394,200 over the 1952 base. The major portion of the 
estimate for this program will be utilized for shore facilities as follows: (a) 
$147,658,000 for indirect support costs; (b) $12,950,000 for major nonrecurring 
and deferred maintenance; (c) $10,930,000 for plant improvements; (d) $19,649,000 
for equipment for schools; (e) $12,991,000 for stockpiling advanced-base material; 
and (f) $28,109,000 for harbor defense. 

(9) For continuing the present program for maintaining the 104 ships of the 
Naval Reserve in a maximum state of combat readiness so that, if required, they 
could function as effective units of the Active Fleet, $26,783,000. 

(10) $29,724,000 for industrial mobilization, or an increase of approximately 
$11,503,000 over the 1952 base. The funds included in this estimate will permit 
engineering surveys of 6 reserve plants, deferred maintenance in 16 reserve 
plants and shipyards, modernization of 2 reserve gear plants, and normal mainte- 
nance of 21 reserve plants and shipyards. $11,853,000, or approximately 40 
percent of all funds in this program, will be used to acquire, maintain, rehabilitate, 
and modernize machine tools and industrial equipment. Funds are also included 
for industry preparedness measures and planning within the Department of 
Defense. 

(11) $105,000,000 for production facilities for (@) Bureau of Ships’ special 
components ($33,000,000), of which $8,620,000 will be transferred to the ‘‘Facili 
ties, Navy 1952” appropriation; and (6) electronies equipment ($72,000,000) 
of which $12,525,000 will be transferred to the ‘‘Facilities, Navy 1952” appro- 
priation. The objective of this program is to broaden the base of supply for 
Navy material requirements. 

(12) $72,988,000 for fuel, water, and utility services, or a decrease of approxi- 
mately $1,932,000 from the 1952 base. Approximately 96 percent of the funds 
in this program will be used for fuel for ships. 

(13) $14,111,000 for departmental administration, or an increase of $2,778,000 
over the 1952 base. The workload under this program is directly related to 
the increased requirements of other programs under this appropriation. There 
will be an estimated 2,695 employees on board by June 30, 1952, which represents 
no increase over the 2,695 on board on June 30, 1951. 


ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATE BY ACTIVITIES 


ST SARS RRM, Tae eeepc see Cee ao $407, 362, 267 
Estimate, 1951: 

Presently available ___........-------- $1, 291, 486, 050 

Proposed fourth supplemental__-------- 275, 443, 000 

a eee? GF pmcmens....... ono ee —1, 527, 333 





MN tae Sr, LS ots dan pkaneaceakiamateicae 1, 565, 401, 717 
NNT are a ccc tat er mp ees gi alba ee 121, 605, 424, 000 


Footnotes on p. 127. 
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Analysis by activity 

















| | 
| | 1951 estimate 
| | } 
- | 1950 obli- | | | 1952 esti- 
Activity eects ge . | ites 
| gations | Presently he 0 | Transfer of} = ota; | 2 te 
| available | DI | | functions } 
} j mental | | 
is | Aeeeae CS 2 
stnectn | | | a 
1.,Maintenance and opera- | | , 
tion of active fleet 1$174, 236, 223) $557, 010, 600 $63, 975, 000 0 $620, 985, 600)! $642, 279, 000 
2. Maintenance and pres- | | : 
ervation of reserve | | | | 
hb Te aS 27, 287,678) 44, 425, 000) 0) 0 44, 425, 000 64, 556, 000 
3. Cataloging and stand- | | | } | 
ardization.-_---.- aS) 1, 618, 000) 1, 674, 800) 0 0 1, 674, 800} 2, 100, 000 
4, Electronics_- | 36,361,800) 389, 474, 600) 203, 268, 000) 0} 592,742, 600) 2 441, 583, 000 


5. Reserve and develop | 
OS SE ee ...|° 23,241,000) 63, 096, 000) 0} 0} 63,006,000! 76, 538, 000 
6. Maintenance and opera- | 
tion of shore facilities 
7. Maintenance and opera- | 
tion of Naval Reserve 


| | 
67, 588,364) 106,804,150} 8, 200,000) -$1, 636,333, 113,367,817) 234, 762, 000 
| 








vessels _ - - mabe .| 18, 436, 410) 24, 718, 500) 0 0 24, 718, 500} 26, 783, 000 

8. Industrial mobilization | 4,357, 779 18, 221, 200) 0 0 18, 221,200} 29, 724, 000 

9. Fuel for ships. - 47,026,279; 74,920, 000! 0 0 74, 920,000} 72, 988, 000 
10. Departmental adminis- | | 

SRE ee SS 11, 231, 200 0 + 109, 000 11, 340, 200) 14, 111, 000 

Total obligations........| 407, 362, 267) 1, 291, 486, 050 275, 443,000, —1, 527, 333/1, 565, 401, 717|1, 605, 424, 000 

po Vee Ape Birt EE ASN VN Ea ce See ; FOS thle, ie Ree 

1 Includes $8,620,000 to be transferred to the “Facilities, Navy 1952” appropriation. 


2? Includes $12,525,000 to be transferred to the ‘‘Facilities, Navy 1952"’ appropriation. 


Mr. Suepparp. Do you have a general statement that you wish to 
present to the committee? 

Admira! Wauutn. f do. 

Mr. Suepparp. Present your statement. We will not interrupt 
you until you have completed it. 


RESUME OF ACTIVITIES OF BUREAU OF SHIPS 


Admiral Wauuin. I wonder if it would not be advantageous for me 
to give a résumé of what our work consists of. 

Mr. Suepparp. You may include anything in your comments to 
clarify the activities of the Bureau of which you are the Chief. 

Admiral Watuin. The Bureau of Ships has to do with everything 
pertaining to ships except armament and aircraft and materials per- 
taining thereto, and personnel, their food and clothing; but the ma- 
terial, the ship itself, and everything used aboard the ship comes under 
the cognizance and the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Ships. 

The Bureau is charged with responsibility for design, procurement, 
construction, repair, and research pertaining thereto of vessels, 
amphibious craft and vehicles, boats, surface targets, barges, and 
surface craft of the Navy. 

In addition, the Bureau is responsible for the design, development, 
procurement, and distribution of diving, salvaging, and submarine 
rescue equipment, mine countermeasures, and the whole range of 
electronics and other special devices for the naval communication 
services, including radio, radar, and sonar equipment and accessories 
for use ashore. 

The Bureau is also responsible for controlling the quality and 
developing the specifications for fuel and‘lubricants for vessels. 

“Management control’ in Navy language means the direction 
exercised over a unit of the naval shore establishment in the admin- 
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istration of its local operating functions. The Bureau of Ships has 
such management control over all shore activities whose primary 
functions are the design, construction, and repair of vessels. This 
includes the 11 United States naval shipyards and the industrial 
activities at the various naval stations. 

In addition, the Bureau exercises management control over such 
parts of shore stations as have primary functions having to do with 
research, testing, and development pertaining to shipbuilding, ship 
propulsion, and equipment. This includes, for example, the David 
Taylor Model Basin at nearby Carderock, Md., where model ships 
are tested in a miniature ocean, and where inventions, improvements, 
and new methods are tried before adoption. 

Ten other laboratories and experimental stations serve a similar 
purpose for the various special fields involved in naval ship construc- 
tion and operation. 

Corresponding to management control, “technical control’ in Navy 
language means the specialized or professional guidance and direction 
exercised in technical matters. 

The Bureau of Ships has technical control over alterations, repairs, 
and upkeep of hull, machinery, and equipment of naval craft. It is 
responsible for preparing and issuing the written operating standards 
and procedures for these functions, as well for drydocking and salvage 
operations. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Ships is also designated by law as 
coordinator of shipbuilding for the Naval Establishment. In this 
capacity he has authority to issue orders to insure that needed ma- 
terial reaches the shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities at the right 
time, and he represents the Secretary of the Navy for the Navy’s 
interest in shipbuilding and in the shipbuilding facilities of private 
industry. 

I might also mention that the Chief of the Bureau of Ships has the 
responsibility for single-service procurement of vessels which float for 
all the armed services. 

The headquarters of the Bureau in Washington is a central tech- 
nical office which initiates, directs, and coordinates a variety of 
engineering and scientific operations. It functions as a clearinghouse 
of information and consultation on all activities involved in naval 
shipbuilding, alterations, maintenance, and repair, and the connected 
research. 

General policy on all these matters is decided and established 
throughout the Navy. The Bureau has a heavy responsibility for 
mobilization planning, and must make sure that Government-owned 
and private industrial facilities are adequate to meet the needs of the 
fleet in time of war. 

The shipyards, industrial plants, and machine tools placed in reserve 
status after the last war are kept in condition to begin production 
when and if they are needed. 

The Bureau is responsible for the maintenance and preservation of 
the great reserve fleet placed in mothballs after the surrender of 
Japan. It prepares, negotiates, and executes thousands of contracts 
for ship construction, for research, and for procurement of materials 
and equipment. 

A naval vessel is highly specialized, complicated, and involves 
technical combinations and mechanical and electrical appliances 
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which are covered into a very limited space. 
of engineering and related science is involved. 

The Bureau reflects this in its organization and in its personnel. 
There are approximately 85 small specialized technical sections, each 
dealing with a particular phase of ship design or with a particular 
type of ship. 

One group of engineers and naval architects are specialists in the 
hull; another in ships’ machinery; other specialists have to do with 
electrical systems, piping systems for fuel and water, navigational 
equipment, steering gear, propellers, turbines and gears, interior 
communication equipment, internal combustion engines, boilers, 
damage control, ship salvage, and so on. 

Most of these sections are further broken down into subsections, 
examples of which are submarine storage batteries, torpedo counter- 
measures, gyrocompasses, smoke-generating equipment, and so forth. 

Finally, the Bureau is responsible for fiscal control over all these 
activities, which means budgeting for, allocating and administering 
all the funds which the Congress votes to build, operate, maintain, 
and improve the fleet. 

With last year’s major revision of the Navy’s appropriation struc- 
ture under the performance budget, the Bureau of Ships was given 
control over two main appropriations—‘‘Ships erd facilities, Navy,” 
and ‘‘Construction of ships, Navy.” 


Virtually every field 





Hiexu Lieuts or 1952 BupGetr 


I will close this part of the general statement with a few high lights 
as to what our 1952 estimates for ships and facilities will provide. 

First of all, about 46 cents out of every dollar will go to pay for the 
operation, maintenance, and_preser vation of ships, the day-to-day 
operating cost, ine luding fuel, and the overhaul of the active fleet, 
plus the cost ‘of operating, overhauling and maintaining the ships 
used for training the Naval Reserve, plus the maintenance, preserva- 
tion, and overhauling of the mothball fleet. About 29 cents of every 
dollar will go to pay for improvements to ships, the major portion of 
this being for electronics improvements. The rapid advances in the 
electronics field have outmoded a great portion of our equipment 
which must be replaced if our ships are to be the finest afloat. 

About 15 cents out of every dollar will be required for the main- 
tenance, operation, and improvements at shore stations, 

About 7 cents out of every dollar pays for research and develop- 
ment on ships and ships’ equipment. 

About 2 cents in every dollar covers the cost of industrial mobiliza- 
tion. 

Finally, less than 1 cent in every dollar goes for the cost of depart- 
mental administration of the entire ship-facilities program. 

Before reading the statement having to do with this particular 
budget, I would like to show in pictorial form the budget setup and 
the comparison between the budgets of 1950, 1951, and 1952 for Ships 
and Facilities. 

Mr. SuepparD. Those displays will have to do with your statement? 

Admiral WALLIN. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I suggest that you make your statement and then 
come to the point that you want to highlight. 
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Admiral Wattry. It is really over-all. 

Mr. SuEpparD. If you wish to present it in advance of your state- 
ment, that is all right. 

Mr. ALForp (going to chart). This first chart is for the appropria- 
tion, ‘Ships and facilities.” It takes our appropriation request for the 
fiscal year 1952 and breaks it down into the very broad major purposes 
for which the money will be used. 

The purpose of the chart is to give a quick concept of where the 

money goes. It indicates in the first bar, which is for maintenance, 
operation, and preservation of ships, that about 46 percent of our 
total request is for that purpose. 
_ The next bar, improvement of ships, and this includes alterations, 
is made up in the 1952 estimate, in very large part, of new electronics 
equipment. This bar accounts for about 30 percent of the total 
request. . 

The third bar, maintenance, operation, and improvement of shore 
stations, covers the maintenance of shipyards. It also has certain 
more or less miscellaneous costs in there, such as harbor defense and 
advanced bases, and also the training equipment which the Bureau of 
Ships supplies for training of naval personnel. 

Mr. WieGLteswortH. What percent do you attribute to the third 
activity? 

Mr. Atrorp. That is 15 percent. 

The research and development bar covers both the direct costs and 
the indirect costs. By that I mean maintenance of the Bureau of 
Ships’ laboratories in which research and development work is done. 
That is about 7 percent of the total. 

The “‘all other” bar is made up principally of two things—industrial 
mobilization, which is about $30,000,000, and departmental admin- 
istration, which is about $14,000,000. The sum of the two is about 2 
percent of the total request. 

The second chart is a pictorial comparison of our ships and facilities 
request for the fiscal year 1952 with the funds that were appropriated 
for the fiscal years 1951 and 1950. 

The left portion of the chart is by budget activities—the basis on 
which we will justify the budget before you. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. Now you are going into the activities of the total 
presentation. I would leave that chart up so that when we come to 
the activity then you will have it for ready reference and we will 
have complete continuity in our presentation. We will not have 
interjections. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON 1952 BupGeT 


Admiral Wauuin. The appropriations which | am here to justify 
today fall into two main categories—the annual appropriation which 
provides for the maintenance and operating expenses of the active 
fleet, the reserve fleet, vessels of the Naval Reserve and the supporting 
shore establishment to provide for these vessels; also those appropria- 
tions which provide for shipbuilding and conversion coming under 
the cognizance of the Bureau of Ships. 

In the first category is the appropriation “Ships and facilities, 
Navy.” The amount requested under that appropriation for fiscal 
year 1952 is $1,605,424,000. 
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SHIPS AND FACILITIES, NAVY 


The estimate requested for fiscal year 1952 under “Ships and facili- 
ties, Navy,’ is to provide for the maintenance and operation of a 
greatly expanded active fleet. The number of vessels in the active 
fleet at the beginning of the fiscal year 1951 was 618. During the 
fiscal year 1951, with funds made available from various supple- 
mental appropriations in that year, 426 additional vessels were added 
to the active fleet. In fiscal year 1952 it is proposed to add an addi- 
tional 118 vessels to the active fleet, 93 of which will be reactivated 
in 1952 from reserve fleet ships. The total funds now requested will 
provide for these 93 reactivations and the maintenance and operating 
expenses of the new total of 1,162 vessels which will comprise the 
1952 active fleet. 

Funds are also requested for maintenance and preservation of 
vessels for the Reserve fleet. Quinquennial overhauls of these ves- 
sels were eliminated in fiscal vear 1950, but were restored in the latter 
half of 1951 under the second supplemental appropriation. Present 
estimates contemplate a full restoration of the 5-year overhaul pro- 
gram. This will enable the Navy to reinstate its prior practice of 
providing adequate maintenance for those vessels which are in reserve 
and represent a most valuable war reserve potential to the country. 

Funds which have been made available in the fiscal year 1951 have 
reduced the deficiencies in the active fleet for electronics material by 
more than 50 percent. If the request for $441,000,000 in fiscal year 
1952 for electronics procurement is approved by the Congress, the 
electronics deficiencies for the active fleet will be largely provided for 
and there will remain only certain important procurements for vessels 
of the reserve fleet and those future procurements for vessels of the 
active fleet which are associated with research and development 
advances now being made in the general electronics field. 

The current appropriation request contemplates the maintenance of 
vessels for naval reserve training in the same numbers (104) in fiscal 
vear 1952, as in fiscal vear 1951, at an estimated cost of approximately 
$27 000,000. 

The remaining funds under this appropriation are in support of the 
major elements which I have just mentioned. For example, 
$76,000,000 is requested for research and development ; $234,000,000 
for maintenance and operation of shore facilities associated with the 
accomplishment of work on vessels of the active and reserve fleets and 
vessels of the Naval Reserve; $30,000,000 for industrial mobilization; 
$73,000,000 for fuel for ships, and $14,000,000 for departmental 
administrative expenses. 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST FEATHERBEDDING IN SHIP-REPAIR CONTRACTS 

Mv. Srpppar >. We are not going inio the activities at the moment. 
The committee will discuss questions relative to tue policy level that 
falls within your cognizance. 

In the issuance of your contracts—and I assume that there will be 
many of them—what, if any, safeguard goes out in those contracts 
that would cover a complaint of featherbedding? In other words, 
what position is your Department in under the issuance of its contracts? 
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Is there phraseology contained therein that would give you protection 
against an issue of that character? 

Admiral Waturn. I think the answer to that, Mr. Chairman, is 
that so far—and I better not talk about ship construction but ship- 
repair contracts 

Mr. SuHepparp. Very well. 

Admiral Wa.urin. We have a system of general specifications where - 
by we have a supervisor and his staff following through on the work, 
and featherbedding and other abuses are guarded against by the in- 
structions issued by the supervisory force and their carrying through 
on them. 

Mr. SHerpparp. When you enter into an original contract with X 
company or corporation, for the purpose of modification work, or any 
work that would fall within that general category, I assume the con- 
tract is designed thus in its terms—for cdnsideration of certain work 
to be effected by the contractor and he is to receive in consideration 
so much money. 





EXCESSIVE OVERTIME PAY 


Now, let us assume a hypothetical situation fora moment. Z com- 
pany or corporation has entered into a contract, but when they come 
to get their employees they are told that they are going to have to 
work a certain percentage of those employees over and above the 
normal workweek, which throws them into the time-and-a-half and 
double-time category. What protection do you have under your 
contract if an issue of that character should develop? 

Admiral Watuin. We have two kinds of contracts. One would be 
the fixed-price contract where we would not be concerned. If he 
works overtime on a fixed-price contract, unless there is some pro- 
vision for overtime, that is up to the contractor. 

Secondly, if we have an open contract, we would in advance ap- 
prove overtime to the extent we care to approve it, and only that 
amount of overtime would be approved by the cost inspector. 

Mr. Suepparp. In the issuance of a contract for the type of work 
we are presently referring to, do you find, or have you found, it 
necessary to approve excessive overtime? 

Admiral Wauurn. Well, we have authorized as much overtime as 
we can get on certain elements, components primarily, of ships under 
construction as the contractor is willing to devote to the work. Our 
difficulty is in getting him to devote time to our work rather than 
other commercial work, so we do not have much of that difficulty 
insofar as his desire to work overtime is concerned. 

We have to push him to work overtime as it is now. He has a 
shortage of manpower in most cases in the kind of work we are deal- 
ing with, so I feel at present there is no tendency whatever to abuse 
overtime, or to featherbed. 


AVAILABILITY OF REPAIR YARDS 


Mr. Suepparp. Are you having any difficulty in getting your 
modification work taken care of on a semi or completely competitive 
status, outside of Navy’s own facilities, of course? Are you having 
any difficulty in that respect? Do you have ample yards available? 
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Admiral Wain. We have at present more than ample yards 
available, and we have given a great deal of attention to that situa- 
tion with relation to the workload that is coming up—Public Law 3, 
shipbuilding and conversion—and even though that program sounds 
quite large, the fact is that we can nowhere near allocate work to the 
number of competitors who desire the work. We do not have enough 
work to occupy the going yards now available, much less the yards 
that could be rehabilitated. 

Mr. Suepparp. In circumstances of that kind would I be right in 
assuming that that factor within itself would have a psychological 
effect upon the featherbedding aspect, because of the competitive 
factor? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes; very much so. 

Mr. SHepparp. As long as you have a number of competitors who 
can do the work within the area that we are discussing, you have, and 
undoubtedly will receive, to a reasonable degree, a certain amount of 
protection irrespective of the contract itself? 

Admiral Wauurn. Rather automatically; yes. I might say in that 
connection, in support of your view on it, our contracts for the smaller 
vessels particularly are either on a straight-bid basis or else on a 
competitively negotiated basis. 

Mr. SHepparp. What happens when you are able to get competitive 
bidding? 

Admiral Watuin. That is a very difficult field for these small ships, 
because there are so many competitors. For instance, now we are 
dealing with the allocation of minesweepers and we have, I believe 
as many as 135 yards—lI believe it is over 100—I believe the figure 
given to me was 135, is that correct? 

Admiral Leceerr. That is about right. 

Admiral Waitin. That are anxious to get that work and I do not 
think we can give work to more than maybe 15 or 20 yards. We 
have asked them for estimates to bring about a basis for a negotiated 
contract. 

Mr. SHepparp. Have you handled that operation within the De- 
partment itself, or are you farming it out through a contractor, let 
us say in Philadelphia, who in turn will subcontract it out to other 
yards? 

Admiral Wauurn. We hold that right in the Bureau. I handle that 
almost personally. I review all those proposed allocations of work. 
Our Contract Section trained two negotiators to go into all that and 
work it up and it is not consummated until the Chief and the Deputy 
Chief of the Bureau have reviewed it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





PRESERVATION OF SAFETY STANDARDS 


Mr. SHepparp. I should like to call your attention to the fact that 
this committee some time back had a joint interest with the Bureau of 
Ships in the development of life rafts. I do not know whether you 
are familiar with that; perhaps some of your staff here are. There 
were contracts let that did not provide all the safeguards for those 
rafts that should have been provided. In other words, there was a 
degree of hazard taken there beyond what should have been taken. 
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I sincerely trust that you have not been forced into a position where, 
in order to expedite your contracts, you are sacrificing safety in these 
ships that we have been talking about off the record. 

Admiral Watin. We will have reasonable safety, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Frankly, I think it would be unwise to have too 
great a degree of hazard involved, especially in view of the type of 
work that I understand you are going to call upon those ships to 
perform. 

Admiral Watuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Sikes, have you any questions on the general 
statement? 


Amount oF 1952 Bupcer ArtTRIBUTABLE TO THE War IN Korea 


Mr. Sixes. I shall not take much time. As I understand, we are 
discussing the general picture of ‘Ships and facilities,’ $1,600,000,000. 
I should like to take that over-all figure, $1,600,000,000, an I ask you 
how much of that would be chargeable to the war in Korea? 

Admiral Waturn. That would be a great guesstimate. So far as 
our work in the Bureau of Ships is concerned, we are repatring ships 
coming back from Korea. We find, as an example, that the amount 
of repair necessary is greatly in excess of what we are accustomed to 
put into a ship under overhaul, the figure being about 30 percent 
higher. That is one item. 

Mr. Sixrs. Is that 30-percent increase due to increased costs or to 
the hazard of the operation? 

Admiral Wary. Due to the sternness of the operation; the fact 
that those ships go out, especially those that went out early, and are 
run almost continuously. Now they are able to do some rotating so 
that there is not so much of that. But the first ships that came 
back—destroyers were a good example—a lot of them were badly 
rundown when they were finally relieved and when they came back 
we had that work to take in hand of overhauling those ships and 
putting them back into combat readiness. 

Mr. Sixes. I know that this is going to be an estimate only, but 
will you make an estimate of the amount of money you would have 
needed if there were not a war in Korea at this time? 

Admiral Wain. I would have to have a basis for that. For 
instance, are we talking about not having reactivated the ships that 
we have reactivated? 

Mr. Sixes. No; I am talking about the present dere ee of activation, 
the present ‘degree of preparedness, eliminating only the shooting 
end of the war in Korea. 

Admiral Watuin. Yes, sir; we can do that. That will be a very 
rough estimate, of course. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you supply that later or can you give us an estimate 
now? 

Admiral Wauuin. We would have to give that to you later. 

Mr. Sixes. Would you supply that for the record, so we may have 
an idea of the actual cost of the shooting war as differentiated from 
the cost of preparedness only. 

Admiral Wa.uin. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record :) 


The amount included in the 1952 estimate for costs of the Korean operation is 
approximately $10,000,000. Ship damage cannot be estimated. 
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POSSIBLE NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL 1952 FUNDS 


Mr. Sikes. Do you think this $1,600,000,000 is going to be the 
amount that you will actually require for the fiscal year 1952, or do 
you anticipate that you may ee to come back for more? 

Admiral Wauurn. We have given a lot of study to that. That, 
of course, depends on developments. If developments continue in 
the same trend as now, undoubtedly we will have to come back for 
more. If, on the other hand, the trend of international developments 
is reversed to some degree, possibly we will not have to come back 
for more. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you telling me that if the shooting continues in 
Korea through the fiscal year 1952 you will have to ask for more; 
or are you telling me that you think you have enough in this budget 
to take care of that and that you will have to come back for more 
only if the war tempo increases or if trouble breaks out elsewhere? 

Admiral Watutn. I rather referred to the second part of your 
question, if the tempo increases. However, the degree of difficulties 
that we might have in Korea may require us to come back for more 
even in the Korean area, because the damage to our ships which we 
have been remedying has been very minor so far. We have lost a 
few minesweepers; we have had some other damage aside from run- 
down condition, but there is no way of telling how inflicted damage 
might increase. That is to say, there might be more minesweeping 
which would increase the damage and if, “they throw their air force 
in there and bomb some of our ships we would have a lot of damage 
to contend with. 

REDUCTION OF 1952 BUDGET 


Mr. Stxes. We know that we are spending money that we do not 
have. We are constantly searching for places where we can save a 
few dollars without materially injuring our degree of preparedness. 
If you were to have to decide where would be the best place to make 
cuts in this item, where would you turn? Where could cuts be made 
with the least damage to your program and to the degree of prepared- 
ness which you have been asked to maintain? 

Admiral WALLIN. So far as preparedness is concerned, I would say 
the best place to spend additional funds would be in war reserve 
materials. 

Maybe I did not understand the last part of your question. 

Mr. Sixes. I am talking about spending less money. If you had 
to put your finger on a place where cuts could best be taken in your 
program, where would you say that would be? 

Admiral Wauuin. I think the program is the very minimum, Mr. 
Sikes. I think it is a balanced program. 

Mr. Sixes. Then if a cut had to be made you would say that an 
across-the-board cut would be the proper kind of cut? 

Admiral Waitin. I would spare the maintenance of the active fleet 
except for the active fleet support I would say it would be across the 
board. 

Research AND DrVELOPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. One other question. I note that you have $76 million 
set up for research and development which is a material increase over 
the comparable research and development item in the fiscal year 1950. 
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Are you able to expand research and development as rapidly as the 
amount of requested funds would indicate and to justify in your own 
mind the additional expenditure? Do you think the results you can 
obtain will justify the additional expenditure? 

Admiral Wartin. I do not think there is any question about being 
able to justify it, Mr. Sikes. Our research and development are very 
extensive. A good deal of it applies to electronics, which is a rapidly 
moving field, of course, which includes radar, sonar detection, com- 
munications. : 

Mr. Sixes. Does that mean that vou consider research and develop- 
ment in the fiscal year 1950 so limited that we were far from attaining 
what we needed to attain in the field of research and development at 
that time? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, I would say so. I would say we could have 
gone faster than we did and in 1951 we could have made more progress 
in research and development and utilization of new ideas, if we had 
had more research and development. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you think we could spend even more than this $76 
million and do it efficiently in a way to justify an increase in expendi- 
ture above $76 million for research and development? 

Admiral Wa uuin. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Chairman, are we going into this field in greater 
detail later? 

Mr. SHepparp. As we take up each particular classification; yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Then I have no further questions at this time. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Taber, have you any questions on the general 
statement? 


CoMPARISON OF 1950, 1951, AND 1952 Bupcrrts 


Mr. Taser. As I understand it, this item is a consolidation of 
about 20 different appropriations that were made last year; is that 
right? 

Admiral Wauuin. I am sorry, I do not know to what you refer 
there, Mr. Taber. 

Captain Macruper. The performance budget. 

Admiral Wauutn. Oh, the performance budget; ves, sir. 

Admiral Ciexton. It is a consolidation in 1950 of parts of many 
appropriations. 

Mr. Taser. Parts of them? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. So you cannot tell anything about it. I would like 
to have you put into the record a breakdown of this appropriation 
into the fields that were covered by last year’s appropriations, with 
the amounts that were provided in last year’s appropriations. 

Admiral Watuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I do not know when you can give us that, but I should 
like to have it before I get through examining you. 

Admiral Leacerr. That is a tremendous job. 

Mr. Taser. You cannot tell anything about it? If that is the case, 
these hearings are not going to be worth very much and we might 
just as well not have any. It is just a cover-up so we cannot find out 
anything about it. 
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Admiral CLexton. The 1951 budget and the 1952 budget are prac- 
tically identical and are comparable. It is the 1950 budget that you 
see in the committee print, sir. 

Captain Macruper. Do I understand it is to be the 1952 estimate 
on the old basis? 

Mr. Taser. Compared with the 1951 appropriations, so that I can 
see where I am on each of these items that we are going to consider. 

Captain Macruper. 1951 or 1950? 

Admiral CLexton. 1951. 

Mr. Taper. I want the 1951; that is what I asked for to start with. 
But that involved 20 appropriations thrown into this one; did it not? 

Captain MaGruper. The 1951 and 1952 estimates are strictly com- 
parable. We went into the performance budget in 1951, sir. 

Admiral Wa.uin. 1951 and 1952 are comparable. 

Mr. Taper. Will you please turn to page 338 of the committee 
print of the bill. There seems to be a table, or a footnote below 
(1) indicating that certain items in 1951 totaled $417 million. There 
are 13 of those items. 

There seems to be a note, (2) indicating that this $1,553,000,000 
includes $438 million; $333 million; and $375 million, included in 
three supplemental appropriation bills. Those figures total $1,142,- 
000,000. There seems to be a note (3) that it includes something like 
$5 million in certain items and excludes items that heretofore were 
carried. Is there any way we can tell what these operations cost !ast 
year and the year before? 

Admiral Wau. I think we have that in our presentation, Mr. 
Taber. 

Mr. Taser. You have some kind of a breakdown here. What 
does that mean? Is that first item in here comparable with Main- 
tenance, Bureau of Ships, $309 million; or with what is it comparable? 

Admiral Waturn. I do not know what that is. 

Mr. Taper. Well, I do not, either. 

Admiral Waturn. In our presentation here we have direct com- 
parisons with 1950, 1951 and 1952 for all activities and subactivities. 

Captain Magruper. And on a comparable basis. 

Admiral Wauuin. Strictly comparable. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then you have your activities analyzed and broken 
down on a comparable basis so that it would be reflected in your 
justifications, which we will come to later; is that correct or incorrect? 

Admiral Watuin. That is correct; yes, sir. I do not know if we 
can get it on this basis as it is in your committee print, but we cer- 
tainly have it in our justifications. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, the point from which Mr. Taber 
is approaching this is—with which I am in strict accord—that when 
you come to activity 1, for example, you will be able to indicate to 
the committee the cifference in the respective appropriations as they 
have occurred in the past and as they are set out at present; is that 
correct? 

Admiral WALLIN. Yes, sir; 1950, 1951, and 1952. 

Mr. SuepparD. While it is not set up in that way in the bill, you 
are prepared in your justifications to make those presentations as 
Mr. Taber is inquiring into them, is that correct? 

Admiral Wain. We are. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Is that what you have in mind, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. It is not quite what I had in mind. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. When we come to the individual items, if it is not 
covered in the way you wish it, then we can ask to have it covered 
in that way. 

Admiral Wauurn. I think we can come back, after we have gone 
through this, and find what is comparable and in the meantime we 
might analyze what we have here and probably we will be able to 
reconcile it. 

Admiral Leccerr. I think what we have done is to bring the 1950 
appropriations up to the standard that we are using for 1951 and 1952 
instead of what I understood you to ask which was to break the 1952 
and 1951 figures down to the old basis. 

Mr. Taser. That is what I did ask, 

Admiral Wain. We have revamped 1950 to make it comparable 
with 1951 and 1952, although the funds were handled a little differ- 
ently in 1950. We have made 1950 comparable, in these justifications, 
with 1951 and 1952. 

Mr. Taser. Does this appropriation cover electronics for your 
ships? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Not for the airplanes? 

Admiral Waturn. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. There are three items in the bill for your activity, is 
that right? 

Admiral Wain. We have 10 activities in this appropriation. 

Mr. Suepparp. Those are reflected on pages 4-8 of your justifi- 
cation? 

Mr. Taser. I am referring to the bill. 

Admiral CLexron. There are three appropriations. 

Admiral Wauurn. There are really four appropriations; ‘Ships and 
facilities’ and three appropriations for “New construction and con- 
version.” 

Mr. Taser. There is construction of ships and shipbuilding and 
conversion. I do not see but three. 

Admiral Waturin. We have a little for IRNV. 

Mr. Taser. Where is that shown? 

Admiral Ciexton. That is on page 374 of the committee print. 

Mr. Taser. The $76 million is the over-all figure for research and 
development; that is under your Bureau? 

Admiral Waturn. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Taser. There is $30 million in your item for industrial mobili- 
zation? 

Admiral Wat.In. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What does that mean? 

Admiral Waturn. We have quite a breakdown on that. 

Mr. Taser. Then I shall not go into it at this time. 

Mr. SuHepparp. That comes under item 8. 

Mr. Taser. We shall take that up when we come to it. How is 
that passed on and reviewed in the Department? 

Admiral Wauutn. That is reviewed very drastically. Ground rules 
are set up first as to what shall be the basis and thereafter it is re- 
viewed until it gets to the Bureau of the Budget where it is reviewed 
again, of course. But the extent to which we can ask for funds for 
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industrial mobilization depends upon the ground rules established as 
to how far we shall go in connection with that. Also, the Munitions 
Board is involved and the Office of Naval Material is involved. 

Mr. Taser. That is Admiral Noble? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir; he is closely allied with the Munitions 
Board work. 





May 9, 1951. 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF ACTIVE FLEET 


Mr. SHEepparD. We will proceed to activity 1, entitled ‘‘Mainte- 
nance and Operation of Active Fleet.’”’ The budget summary by 
programs will be inserted in the record at this point. (The matter 
referred to is as follows:) 


Budget activity ‘‘1. Maintenance and operation of active fleet’’ 























| | 1951 estimates 
os me 
Programs or subactivities | 1950 obliga- | PT ae | Trans- 1952 esti 
tions > , | Fourth | mates 
| Presently | < fer of . 
} piss: BIN supple- |. Total 
availab] fine- 
| mental | tions 
Ede RO ee SI ET EE SL ee Bhs oe 
(a) Repair of ships: | 
(1) Labor and NSA ma- | | 
ae Fk A. 7“ 075, 816 |$167, 121, 000 ($3, 700, 000 0 |$170, 821, 000 | $176, 994, 000 
(2) Components _.--..-- 2, 848, 500 | 106, 300, 000 0 0 | 106, 300,000 | 101, 740,000 
(3) Repair parts deed 8 447, 600 | 111, 074, 000 0 0 | 111, 074, 000 | 126, 100, 000 
(4) Repairs in private 
hp, PAE 0 48, 905, 000 (14, 100, 000 0 63, 005, 000 16, 626, 000 
(6) Alterations and MIP: | | 
(1) Labor and NSA ma- 
BODIE cave wan nnase 1, 369, 107 59, 600, 000 |13, 800, 000 0 73, 400, 000 83, 050, 000: 
(2) Components haa 700, 000 24, 000, 000 | 4, 500, 000 | 0 28, 500, 000 8, 000, 000 
(c) Supplies and equipage ------ 21, 795, 200 38, 595, 600 | 4,900, 000 | 0 43, 495, 600 49, 509, 000 
(d) Salvage.......... ALENT. EET 600, 000 925, 000 0 0 925, 000 1, 000, 000 
(e) Charter and hire ~. onal 400, 000 490, 000 | 7, 000, 000 0 7,490,000 | 1, 500, 000 
(f) Arming of MSTS vessels_____| 0 | 0 0 0 0| 7,530, 000 
(g) Production facilities for com- | } 
ponents... -- | 0 0 0 0 0 | ! 33, 000, 000 
(hk) Activation and ‘operation of | | 
vessels for weather patrol___| 0 0 | 3, 275, 000 0 3, 275, 000 0 
(i) Alteration of MSTS 5 vounels | 0 0 | 7, 700, 000 0 7, 700,000 | 34, 500, 000 
G) Design expense on S. S. U. 0 0 | 5,000, 000 0 5, 000, 000 6 
(k) Arming of Coast Gu: ard ves- 2 
| SSE Ei asp a) SER 0 0 0 0 0 2, 730, 000 
«| TE A ae eee } a 4, 236, 223 | 557, 010, “600 63, O75, 000 0 620, 985, 600 1642, 279, 000 





! Included in this amount is a proposed transfer of $8,620,000 to ‘Facilities, Navy, 1952” appropriation. 
Repair oF Sarps—Lasor anp NSA MatTertau 


Mr. SHepparp. I wish you would turn to your first program under 
activity 1, “Repair of ships, labor and NSA material,” for which 
you request $176,994,000 in 1952. Will you make a brief statement 
on that? 

Admiral Wain. The objective of this program is to maintain 
ships of the active aig in a state of combat readiness. Funds are 
required in fiscal year 1952 for the maintenance of 1,162 active-fleet 
ships and 1,100 AP ada craft. The funds requested will provide 
for the overhaul of 555 ships and the reactivation of 38 ships in naval 
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shipyards during fiscal year 1952. The unit costs for regular over- 
hauls, restricted availability, and reactivations used in computing the 
total requirements for this program are based on experience and ana- 
lyzed cost returns. 

As I said this morning, although this budget does not reflect it, we 
expect to have higher requirements in the way of maintenance of 
ships returning from Korea than the average has been heretofore. 

Mr. Suepparp. As I understood your statement this morning as it 
relates to this particular function, we are not having any difficulty 
in the overhaul aspect for which you are applying for these funds. 

Admiral Wauurn. No difficulty? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Your yards are available? 

Admiral Wain. Yes. I might say the bulk of this kind of work 
will be done in naval shipyards, though some of it may very well be 
done under contract, and especially the reactivations. As we come 
later, we will find considerable of the reactivation and reserve-fleet 
work is proposed to be done under contract to private shipyards. 

Mr. Suepparp. Frequently we have interjected comments relative 
to whether this is being done geographically and so forth. It has 
always been my understanding that work of this type is allocated 
to geographical areas in accordance with the convenience necessitated 
by the program. In other words, if, hypothetically, vou have a ship 
in the Atlantic Ocean, it is not going to be run around to the Pacifie 
for an overhaul, or vice versa. 

Admiral Wauurn. No, sir. We try to balance the work geographi- 
cally. We have the shipyards located geographically. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Consistent with the number of ships to be serv- 
iced? You would not bring ships completely across the country, as 
it were? 

Admiral Waturn. Not except in the most urgent circumstances 
such that were necessitated in World War II, but we are not con- 
fronted with that. 

Mr. Suepparp. Highly specialized requirements? 

Admiral Waitin. Very large damaged ships like carriers entirely 
burned. We brought some to the big yards on the east coast coming 
from the Japanese war because the west-coast vards were pretty well 
loaded up. 

Mr. SHepparb. My point of inquiry was based on the fact that 
insofar as this type of work is concerned, in its geographical appli- 
cation, you are dispersing it as equitably as you can in accordance 
with the conditions with which you have to deal? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, and I think satisfactorily. 


CURRENT OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. This particular item is running very close to the 
current-year figure. J am wondering what vou can tell us about our 
present obligations on the part that you presently have available as 
of the 30th of April, or some near date. Of that $170,000,000 down 
there, how much is presently obligated? 

Mr. Atrorp. May I give that on an activity 1 basis, which is for 
the whole active fleet? I have that readily available. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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‘Ships and facilities, Navy, 1951’’ (excluding fourth supplemental) total available 
obligations and expenditures by budget activity and subactivity 























vailubleas | Obligated 
t is available as igated, Expendi- 
Budget activity and subactivity shown in | Apr. 30, 1951 tures, 
1952 budget | Mar. 31, 1951 
1. MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF ACTIVE FLEET | 
(a) Repair of ships: 
(1) Labor and NSA material..............-...-.---.-- $167, 121,000 | $145, 349,000 | $117, 194, 000 
(2), Components. -_--_- Sa Wit ageing altadaneeaaercn grec Gk UI 94, 730, 000 | 22, 623, 000 
(3) Repair parts .. ~a-----------------------| 111,074,000 | 114,862,000 | 42, 850, 000 
(4) Repairs in private. yards_ i eS ent oen stan ea eS 48, 905, 000 40, 928, 000 | 38, 195, 000 
(b) Alterations and MIP: | 
(1) Labor and NSA material.. we----------+------| 59,600,000 | 51,862,000 | 24, 064, 000 
- gs | Ee See epee Fe 20, 726, 000 | 449, 000 
(c) Supplies and equipage - - ............----..------------.---| 38,596,000 | 32, 116,000 25, 916, 000 
(d) Salvage Sthpiiidan pliant ¢roidn ik} tinlavagianeaw ans 925, 000 580, 000 | 123, 
ga lie pla area Se 490, 000 197, 000 | 197, 000 
eR ROOINOO EOD, oh hteuissh ns abiepaeiesegaenonas 557, 011, 000 501, 350, 000 | 271, 611, 000 








Mr. Atrorp. In addition to the overhaul money and the repair 
money in this particular estimate, there are some estimates for ma- 
terials which are involved. The activity as a whole is 90 percent 
obligated as of the end of April. 

Mr. Taser. What are the obligations? 

Mr. Aurorp. In the fiscal year 1951 we have had available for that 
activity $451,000,000. 

Mr. Taser. What activity is that? 

Mr. Autrorp. Activity No. 1. 

Mr. Taser. You said $451,000,000? 

Mr. Atrorpb. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. That does not jibe with the book. 

Mt. Aurorp. Page 4-8, sir. 

Mr. Suepparb. Before we go any further, let me get straightened 
out. We are presently dealing with what is involved on page 4-10 
of the justifications, and not another thing, and I do not want you to 
deviate. The gentleman is addressing himself to the obligation of 
funds. 

INCREASE IN PROGRAM FOR 1952 


Mr. Taner. Does your program contemplate a larger activity than 
vou have this vear? 

Admiral Waturn. Yes; considerably larger. 

Mr. Taper. Under 1—A-1? 

Admiral Wain. Not as far as money is concerned, but we are 
supporting a larger fleet. 

Admiral Leaeetr. We have fewer activations this year, but we have 
more ships to overhaul. This particular activity covers both activa- 
tion and overhauls, sir. 

Mr.-‘Taser. How many people do you have engaged in this activity? 

Admiral Watuin. In the Bureau, sir? 

Mr. Taser. I mean in this particular activity under the Bureau of 
Ships. 

Admiral Wain. We do not break it down by activities because 
our people handle work under all the activities virtually. We can 
give you a comparison of the personnel, both field and departmental. 
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Mr. Taser. That would be as to the whole picture; would it not? 

Admiral Watu1n. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Not as to the individual item? 

Admiral Wauiine. That is right. We donot break it down because 
of the fact that most of the people have to do with all the activities, 
whatever the work is. Technically or administratively, they handle 
the work under the whole Bureau. 


ESTIMATE OF LABOR COSTS’ 


Mr. Wieeieswortrn. I notice this request is headed “Labor and 
material.”’ 

Admiral Watuin. Yes. 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. How can you arrive at a figure if you do not 
know what the labor is? 

Admiral Wauurn. The labor we speak of is field labor, unclassified, 
direct labor for doing the work. 

Mr. Taper. If you do not know what it is, how do you know? 

Admiral Wauuin. We estimate that. That is a matter susceptible 
to estimate. 

Mr. Taser. That is one of the features of the performance budget? 

Admiral Wauurn. Under the performance budget? 

Mr. Taper. It is fixed up so we cannot tell anything about it. 

Admiral Wauurn. No. 

Admiral Hopwoop. This is not by reason of the performance 
budget. This is something that they have been doing in the Bureau 
of Ships since time immemorial, estimating the labor and material 
in the budget justification. 

Admiral Wain. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. They did not z it formerly when I was on the -com- 
mittee. That is a good while back, | will admit, since 1923 to 1932. 
How can you make up the estimate? 

Admiral Waitin. We make the estimate based on man-days of 
work. 

Mr. Taser. Then you apportion it among these different projects; 
is that it? 

Admiral Wain. It is not necessarily apportioned; it falls into 
certain projects according to the work. If it 1s activation work, it is 
activation; if it is repair work on active-fleet ships, it falls under that 
category. If it is repair work on reserve fleets, it falls in that category, 
but it is all estimated on the basis of man-days of work in accordance 
with the schedules for the work, or the schedules laying out the work. 
We have separate schedules for different kinds of work. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Is there any unit cost for activation or 
overhaul? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, we have those. 

Mr. SuepparD. May I interject? When you have completed the 
overhaul of a ship you are in a position to know what has been your 
total cost as applied to that particular operation, is that not so? 

Admiral Wain. Yes. We average those as well as we can for 
that type of ship; ves. 
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UNIT COST FOR SHIP ACTIVATION 


Mr. WiGGLeswortH. What is the unit cost for activation and for 
how many ships? 

Captain Maacruper. The labor and the NSA material cost varies 
with different types of ships, Mr. Wigglesworth. For a heavy cruiser 
the unit cost is $635,000. That is in the confidential supplement. 

Mr. WicGcLteswortu. Where does that show? 

Captain MaGruper. Page 4—C-3 of the confidential supplement. 
Those are the activation costs of those vessels which are to be activated 
in the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is that the yardstick that you have used to vom- 
pile the presentation that is reflected on pages 4—10 of the justifications? 

Captain Macruper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is what | want. 

Captain Macruper. That, plus the preceding page, which shows 
the unit cost for overhauls. 

Admiral Wauuin. The average cost of overhaul is by types of ships? 

Mr. SHepparp. These basic figures have been compiled, as an 
average for purposes of conclusion, over a period of how many years? 

Admiral Wauuin. I do not know how many years we have used 
to arrive at these averages, but that has been customary through the 
years, to get those return costs. 

Captain Macruper. We used the same system when I was in this 
type of work 15 years ago, bringing the figures up to date from year 
to vear with changing experience. 


NUMBER AND COST OF SHIPS TO BE OVERHAULED 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. You are going to overhaul 555 ships, is that 
it? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir; we are scheduled to overhaul 555 ships. 
That is an estimate of the number of overhauls required for the 1952 
fleet. : 

Mr. WicGLesworrs. At an estimated cost of $119 million? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. And you are going to activate 93 ships at 
an estimated cost of about $29 million. That does not come to $176 
million. 

Captain MaGrupeErR. May I answer that question, sir? 

Admiral WALLIN. Yes. 

Captain Macruper. In addition to that, Mr. Wigglesworth, we 
have other repairs, called voyage repairs, emergency repairs; when a 
ship has to put into a naval shipyard unscheduled. That is covered 
in the next column called Other Repairs, Labor and NSA. 

Mr. WicciesworrH. What page is that on? 

Captain MaGruper. That is on pages 4—C-2 and 4—C-1. We have 
two types of cost; overhaul cost, and other repairs, which are emer- 
gency repairs. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. That means you will have 2,262 repairs? 

Captain MaGruper. Yes, sir; that includes 1,100 service craft, 
though, sir. 

Admiral Wautuin. Which are unscheduled. 
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Mr. WicGLesworrnu. At a cost of $45 million? 

Captain MaGruper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. Now we are way over $176 million. 

Captain Macruper. The repairs and the activations in private 
yards, sir, are carried in a different subactivity. The $16,626,000 
as shown on 4—C-3 should not have been added. 

Mr. Taper. The $119 million and the $45 million and the $40 
million are supposed to be added; is that correct? 

Captain Macruperr. No, sir; not the $40 million. 

Mr. Taser. Is the $12 million added? 

Captain MaGruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Well, $12 million, plus $45 million, plus $119 million 
makes $176 million; that is right. 


BASIS OF ESTIMATING COSTS 


Mr. WiaGieswortn. There is a lot of guessing in here, is there not? 
For instance, 2,262 repairs for $45 million; that is. just a sheer guess, 
is it not? 

Captain MaGruper. No, sir; that is based upon past experience. 
Every ship during the course of a year will have to have some sort of 
emergency work. The overhauls are definitely scheduled. The other 
work has to be done when needed, whether scheduled or not. Some- 
times the material is shipped into naval shipyards, repaired and re- 
turned to the ship on a restricted-availability basis. 

Mr. Wicc.Leswortu. Estimating 2,262 repairs would seem to mean 
that every ship would have to be repaired at least twice during the 
vear, would it not? 

Admiral Wauurn. You have to add the service craft in there, Mr. 
Wigglesworth. We have 1,100 service craft in addition to 1,162 ships. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. And every ship is going to be repaired at 
least once every year? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is about right, for ‘‘other repairs’; not for 
overhauls. ’ 

Mr. Wice_eswortH. Nobody knows how much the repairs are 
going to cost, but you put in $45 million as a guess? 

Admiral Wain. No; the $45 million derives from an estimate that 
is broken down. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. How can you possibly predict how much 
2,200 repairs are going to cost in the next year when you do not know 
what the repairs are going to be? 

Admiral Waitin. It is just from experience, the fact that ships are 
going to overhaul and also we know that they are not going to get 
as many repairs as they would like to have. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In this compilation it is safe to assume that you 
will have a variation in repairs of ships; in other words, one ship will 
require more repairs than another? 

Admiral Waitin. Widely, sometimes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So you are projecting yourself into the unknown 
factor of tomorrow to the point where you can make an estimate 
upon past experience? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is right. 

Mr. Suerpparp. Under the law of averages, so many of the ships 
will come in for varving degrees of repair work that is necessary? 
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Admiral Watuuin. Yes, sir. 
Mr. SuepparD. And you hit upon an average and those averages 
are reflected in your pink sheets that you have shown us? 

Admiral Wa.uin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And you use those averages to formulate the 
figures reflected in your justifications; is that right? 
Admiral Wain. That is exactly correct. 


REPAIR OF SERVICE CRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. What are these service craft on which you antic- 
ipate expending $19.6 million for repairs? 

Admiral Wauuin. What kind of repairs, you mean? 

Mr. Scrivner. No, what are the craft? 

Admiral Wain. Mostly tugs, barges, and that sort of thing, that 
are used around ports and naval stations for utility work; oil barges, 
small tankers, small gasoline tankers. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would that list go all the way down to small motor 
launches? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. That is a lump estimate and is not 
broken down. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have to repair them occasionally, do you not? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, regularly. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where would that be carried or where would the 
repair work be done? 

Admiral Wau. The ship’s locations. 

Mr. SHepparp. Where is that reflected? 

Captain Macruper. In this budget activity. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have other launches which accompany your 
ships? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think they call them the captain’s gig—I have 
forgotten the exact name. Are they included in this repair bill? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir; they are part of the ship repairs. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us go back a bit and get a better designation 
of this so that I may understand it, exactly what your service craft 
are. You say there are approximately 1,100 of them and, according 
to the law of probability, you anticipate that the repairs on those 
will come to $19,600,000, is that correct? 

Admiral Leccrrr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you average that out, that would be in the 
neighborhood of how much per craft? 

Admiral Leccerr. About $18,000. 


KINDS OF SHIP REPAIR 


Mr. Scrivner. Just give us some examples of what kind of repairs 
you anticipate to these ships, naming two or three of the different 
classes. You have already mentioned tugs. 

Admiral Wain. We will take tugs which get the hardest use. 
They are in use constantly for docking, undocking, utility work, towing 
ships, in rough weather and fair weather. They suffer a great deal of 
damage. They get an overhaul about once a year, but they have a 
great many emergency overhauls because of the damage that they 
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suffer. Their workload is constant. They are running a great deal, 
so the amount of work on those, on the machinery, on the hull, 
practically everything on the ship, i is considerable. There is a great 
deal of upkeep. The same is true of some of the barges, both steel 
and wooden b \~ges. 

Mr. Scrivner. While we are speaking of tugs, that would not be 
true of all your tugs. That would depend on where they are located; 
how heavy use is made of them? 

Admiral Wauurn. There are, from my experience, too few tugs 
available in active service. We have some in reserve, but the number 
in active use has been limited because of the nonavailability of military 
personnel to operate them. So that they have a very hard go. That 
is pretty much true of all of them, wherever they are. They are on 
the go all the time. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that there is not any place where these tugs 
would have a lighter tour of duty? 

Admiral Wauuin. There are some relatively lighter places, but 
generally speaking they are pretty busy everywhere. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those are your tugs. Let us have one or two other 
classes of craft? 

Admiral Wain. Then we have the fuel-oil barges. Some of 
them are self-prope'led; some 9° the are towel. “hey have con- 
siderable activity in servicing the fleet and other shore stations within 
the district. They carry oil or gasoline to those places. They are 
in a category less important than the tug, but they have an important 
mission, too. 

Then, I would go on down to barges that are towed, none of them 
self-propelled, some wood and some steel. They go to naval supply 
depots. 

Mr. Scrivner. A part of this is maintenance and repair, but it also 
includes some work on ordnance, and what not? 

Admiral Wa.urn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The removal of preservatives; I assume that quite 
a bit of it is to remove rust and other things? 

Admiral Wauuin. Well, they are in pretty good condition. Are 
you speaking of reactivated vessels? 

Mr. Scrivner. I am speaking now particularly of parts and gun 
mounts; things of that kind. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. With reference to some of these tedious man-hour- 
consuming jobs, I was interested in reading, within the last week or 
10 days, a dispatch from London which said that the navy there had 
run into much the same problem; they were short of manpower, they 
had to do something to save man-hours and they developed for pur- 
poses such as this an alkali bath with the use of electric current which 
they claim will take some of these rusted parts and bring them out 
just as bright as new in a matter of a comparatively few minutes 
instead of the many man-days consumed by chipping and the use of 
abrasives. Has that process been called to the attention of anyone 
in the Navy to see whether it is any good or not? 

Admiral Wain. I am quite sure it has although I do not per- 
sonally know that particular process. But we have been interested 
in and have tried out many processes with the idea of cutting down 
the amount of work necess i i is 1 
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remove the old corrosion and resurface; sandblasting, shotblasting, 
chemicals. This might be a combination, to which vou refer. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection of the article to which I have just 
referred was that it had to do with an alkali solution with the use of 
electric current. That is as much as I can give of it to you now. 

Admiral Wau.in. We use an alkali solution regularly, where you 
can take the parts, put corroded parts in a bath, but you cannot apply 
that very satisfactorily to something that is in place. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was curious about that because I have watched 
these men working on this kind of thing and I knew what they were 
probably being paid, so that when I came back and read this article I 
thought if it had not been called to the attention of the Navy that it 
probably should be. 

What this boils down to is this: The Navy has made a determina- 
tion that you are going to have in 1952 a certain number of ships in 
the active fleet; is that right? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, on this side of the table, we have no 
wey of knowing whether that is the proper number, whether it is too 
many or too few and so we have to take your judgment; and when I[ 
say “‘your”’ I mean the Navy’s judgment. Also you have decided 
that you must operate these 1,100 service craft and there again we 
do not know whether that is too many, enough or not enough. Then, 
having got those figures, plus the figures which are set out in the 
pink sheets which you have handed us, that represents the foundation 
upon which you have based your estimate—and that is all it is, an 
estimate—— 

Admiral Wauuin. That is correct; ves, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. For 1952? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir. 


ACCURACY OF 1951 ESTIMATES 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not know whether you have © nswered it or 
not or whether you can. Up to this point, in 1951, in carrying out 
your program, how close to vour 1951 estimate has your actual 
experience in the program been? 

Admiral Watuuin. [ can say that it will be mighty close by the 
time 1951 is finished. Right now I think it is probably obligated up 
to 80 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me put the question this way, then. Have you, 
up to now, completed some jobs on some of these specific types of 
vessels that you set out in your 1951 presentation? 

Admiral Wauurn. Generally, ves. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that you could go back to those completed jobs 
and tell us whether your estimate was long or short? 

Admiral Wauurn. In the case of repairs, that is a little difficult to 
do, because the work is so variable. But in the case of alterations 
which are specific jobs, we do get a pretty good comparison. 

Admiral Leacerr. We have put out instructions to the shipyards 
and the type commanders afloat to try to hold down these costs 
because, as Admiral Wallin has pointed out earlier this morning, they 
have been running higher than we had anticipated. The ships coming 
back from the Pacific have been in worse shape than we had expected. 
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So that the type commanders have all been cautioned that they have 
to hold these costs down to within the funds available in the 1951 
budget. 

INCREASE IN UNIT COST FOR OVERHAUL 


Mr. WiaGuieswortu. I should like to ask one question, Mr. Chair- 
man. You stated, Admiral, that the unit costs in these pink sheets 
are based on experience? 

Admiral Wauuin. And cost returns. 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. | notice in comparing the unit costs, insofar 
as overhaul, anyway, is concerned, that there is a great variation 
between 1951 unit costs and 1952 unit costs in almost every instance. 
In one case I find ‘Miscellaneous auxiliary,’’ where the 1951 unit cost 
is $526,000 and the estimate for 1952 is $154,000, a very substantial 
reduction. On the other hand, most of the unit costs reflect sub- 
stantial increases. I do not believe there is any constant percentage 
of increase, is there? 

Admiral Wauuin. No, sir; there is not. 

Mr. WiaGLesworta. Then how do you arrive at those 1952 ynit 
costs? 

Admiral Waturn. I will ask the fiscal officer if he can account for 
that reduction. 

Captain Macruprer. The reason for the reduction, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, is that that was a particular vessel which required a great deal 
of work, and I can supply for the record the name of the vessel, if 
you desire. That did not represent the average for that type of 
vessel. It was a more complicated job. The reasons for the other 
increases here are increasing cost of labor and material. 

(The following information was furnished subsequently: ) 

The miscellaneous auxiliary vessel which was overhauled in 1951 at a much 
higher unit cost than the average for vessels of this class was the ex-battleship, 
U.S. 8S. Mississippi. This is the only large vessel of this type which falls into 
the classification of miscellaneous auxiliaries. The Mississippi is not due for 
overhaul in the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. I assumed that. But how do you figure how 
much? 

Captain Macruper. We know, sir, what the labor increase is from 
one estimating period to another based upon wage surveys. Then 
on the material increase we use the Department of Labor indexes 
up to date. We do not prognosticate what the future will be. 

Admiral Wauuin. This estimate is as of December 1950, is it not? 

Captain MaGruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicG.Leswortsh. It looks to me as though you have got to be 
pretty good guessers. 

Mr. SuHeppArD. If we take that into consideration, according to the 
reports that we get specifically as to Jebor, vour estimate is liable to be 
low instead of high, is it not? 

Captain MaGruper. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Wa... It is almost sure to be. 

Mr. SHepparp. Because the estimate is as of December, and there 
has been a decided increase in many fields of labor cost since that date? 

Captain Macruper. That is correct. 

Admiral Wauurn. And materials. 

Mr. SHepparp. And materials as well? 
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Admiral Waturn. Yes, sir. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. So, if you have not taken into consideration the 
increases that have resulted from our uncontrolled economy in the 
country, you are going to run short if you are relying on figures of the 
past. 

Admiral Wain. That is right; we know that, but our estimate has 
to stand as of the date we made it all through the process. 





Stith il ec 


REPAIR OF SHips—COMPONENTS 


Mr. Suepparp. Let us turn to page 4-11, activity 1, ‘‘Repair of 

ships—components,”’ for which you are asking $101,740,000 in 1952. 

We can read the descriptive part of the justifications ourselves, but 

I wish you would give us the basis of the justification for the funds 

requested and, when you arrive at a certain figure, tell us how you 

arrived at that figure and the course of procedure that you followed? 

i Admiral Waturn. That is combined with page 4-12, where the 
i justification breakdown is given. 

First I want to say with regard to components that they are major 


/ parts of ships. They might be the propelling gear, shafting, or 
‘ turbines or propellers, or you can come on down to motors and 


ventilation blowers, and that sort of thing. In all we deal with about 
. 35,000 items under the heading of Components. We maintain a 
: stock of them, because they are long-lead items—many of these run 
i for 2 years; it takes 2 years oftentimes to get a particular component 
( and 18 months might be considered a good average. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, there is a line of demarcation 
; between components and repair parts? 





Admiral Waitin. Oh, yes, sir. 





Mr. SHepparpD. Please confine yourself to the components item for 
which you are asking $101,740,000. 

Admiral Wain. Yes, sir. They are kept separate for that 
reason. We cannot wait until a ship needs to be overhauled before 
we order the components. We have to have some on hand for ready 
use. That is what this money goes for. 

Mr. Taser. You have $101 million here for the purchase of inven- 
tory parts. Are those the same sort of items that you carry in the 
naval stockpile? 

Admiral Wain. No, sir. Those are items which are for general 
use for the whole Navy. These are items specifically for use of the 
Bureau .of Ships in handling ship repairs. They are replacement 
items in general. One of the large items would be machinery parts, but 
they may be other than machinery. There are as many as 35,000 
items. We cannot stock them all. 


PRESENT INVENTORY VALUE 


Mr. Taser. How large an inventory do you have now? 

Admiral Wain. At the present time we have a considerable 
inventory. 

Mr. Taper. How large? 

Admiral Wauuin. Which can be broken up into what we might 
call war reserve—part of that is salvaged material, about $200 
million worth of it. Our total runs up to about $874 million. 
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Mr. Taper. You have an inventory of $874 million? 

Admiral Wa.uin. Yes, sir. 

Captain Macruper. As of the end of this year. 

Mr. Taper. How much of that have you used in the fiscal year 
1951? 

Admiral Wain. $100 million. 

Captain Macruper. That is to the end of this year. 

Mr. Taser. And the figure that you put in there is a replacement 
item very largely, I suppose? 

Admiral Watun. That is correct. Originally our thought was to 
build up a war reserve because of the need for replacement of a lot 
of these items in case of mobilization. However, this estimate con- 
tains little, if any, war reserve. 

There is one important point, Mr. Taber, and that is that our 
inventory consists of a great many items derived from World War 
I1—over $200 million worth. Many of them are usable, some of them 
have to be repaired, and to a considerable extent we do not have a 
balanced inventory. That is, the items that move fast are in short 
supply and the items that move very slowly we have plenty of. That 
is why the inventory Jooks very large. That is one of our big prob- 
lems. What we are trying to do generally is to balance the inventory 
so that the short-supply items will be available. 

Mr. Taser. This means that you must have a lot of items that are 
dead? 

Admiral Wain. That is correct. Actually, we were urged to 
turn them over to War Assets after World War II and sell them as 
scrap. Now we are mighty fortunate we did not do that, so far as 
part of this is concerned. Some of that was done, but we did retain 
the ones that we thought would be usable. They are high-priced 
items which would be very useful on ships that require them, but 
they are not in regular demand. 

Mr. Taser. What do you do—buy a certain amount of. repair 
parts or replacement parts when a ship is turned out? 

Admiral Wain. No, sir; we regularly review our inventory to 
see what items of regular issue should be purchased in advance. 
This inventory is gone over constantly by an office in the Bureau 
for the purpose of keeping check on the issues and determining what 
turns over fast and what we are going to be caught short on. That 
is how we build up our estimate of what is required for the next vear. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have what they call a perpetual inventory? 

Admiral Waturn. Yes, sir. . 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATE FOR COMPONENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any table of experience on which you 
base your request here for these components—Diesel engines, gener- 
ators, motors, condensers, and what not? 

Admiral Wat.tn. I cannot say that we have tables of experience 
We have a lot of experience on the issues and wat is required. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here is what I meant. You showed us in relation to 
repairs these pink sheets on which the costs were set out, based upon 
the experience of the past vear. I would assume from that tiat, alter 
all these years of operating ships in the Navy, you had certain tables 
of experience as to those parts which most required replacement. 
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Admiral Wauurn. I would say first on that, Mr. Scrivner, that all 
the years of experience are not available, because up until about 
World War II we did not do this. In World War II we suffered very 
greatly from not having done it. Now we do have the perpetual 
inventory and every card for an item shows the issues and the acquisi- 
tions and what the situation is, so that all the personnel have to do 
with these cards is to pull them out, for instance, for propellers or for 
shafting or for motors, and they can tell you quite accurately what the 
issues have been. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, you can tell what you have on hand. 
What I am trying to get at is this, how you reached this figure of your 
proposed purchases, and on what it was based. 

Admiral Wauurn. The issues would show on the cards. Every 
issue that is made by the Bureau has to clear through the office in the 
Bureau which maintains this account. They have a running record. 

Mr. Taser. In addition to your inventory card, do you not carry a 
charge going into a book to show what those issues were over all? 

Mr. SuepparpD. In other words, what does it cost you to replace : 
Diesel engine that is in your inventory and how do vou know what 
it cost vou? Let us put it that way. 

Mr. Serrvner. That is not in line with what I had in mind. 


CONTROL OF ISSUES 


Mr. Taser. Do you not keep a cumulative running score of what 
your issues have been? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. In addition to your cards? 

Admiral Wauutn. I should like to ask Captain Magruder to answer 
that. 

Captain Macruper. We have a continuous supply-demand review, 
as it is called in the Bureau, which shows our inventory status and 
our usage rate, and from that we can build up our total usage during 
the year which, in the fiscal year 1951, is partly estimated and partly 
actual. It is estimated at a total of $100 million. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Scrivner’s question was directed at how vou 
reach that figure; is that right? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. In other words, some place, some- 
where, somebody has got to reach out into the blue sky or into some 
facts and figures and say that, looking ahead for the fiscal vear 1952 
and for part of the time that was 18 months ahead—it looks as though 
we must have certain things; so many of this, so many of that, and so 
many of the other. And when you finally get it all totaled up, it 
comes to $101,740,000? 

Captain Magruper. Yes, sir. That is what our supply-demand 
review is, sir. 

Admiral Waitin. That is exactly what it is. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was trying to find out--upon what 
you based your estimates. 

Admiral Waitin. Upon past issues. 

Admiral Leaeert. All the needs from all the 35,000 items added up; 
when you get through going over the inventory position and antici- 
pated issues, you have a figure that shows anticipated requirements 
and you add that up for next year and that comes out at this figure. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I can go with you at least part of the way on that; 
for instance, on generators of certain types. You must know what 
your experience has been on those. You have had them in ships all 
the time; condensers and navigation equipment, and so forth. But 
I should like to ask you about one item, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Repair OF Suips—Repair Parts 


Mr. SHepparp. All right, gentlemen; let us pick up the next item, 
reflected on pages 4-12, in which you are asking a 1952 estimate of 
$126,100,000 for the specialized purpose of repair of ships, repair 
parts. 

Would you give us the basis of justification for the amounts of 
money that you are asking here, and when you come to each one of 
those items will you please describe the premise on which you reached 
the figure? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir. First, repair parts are spare parts 
primarily and apply to various kinds and types of machinery. One 
of the great uses for spare parts in our present Navy is for Diesel 
engines. We have as many as 3 million items of spare parts, and we 
stock about 300,000. Most of that is stocked at Mechanicsburg, 
Pa., and some of it is stocked at Clearfield, Utah, and some of it is 
substocked at the various yards that use those items. It is a very 
important category of material and must be readily available if ships 
are not to be delayed when they come into shipyards for repair. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the usual lead time involved in spare 
parts under this category? 

Admiral Wain. Twelve to eighteen months. We might get 
some in 9 months, but, generally speaking, procurement is pretty slow. 

One reason for the slower items is that some of our machinery might 
no longer be in production. For instance, for tugs some of our 
Diesel engines might be outmoded, but we still use those tugs and 
the engines in them, and we need the parts available when they come 
in for repair. They are very slow items. Sometimes they have to 
be specially manufactured. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, what you are doing insofar as 
repair parts is concerned is carrying an inventory that will be com- 
parable with your estimated requirements? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you have to go into specialized production, 
because of antiquated engines or what not, then you have a lead-time 
factor that is also involved which, in my opinion, keeps you rather 
active to see that you do not fall back in that particular category, 
because it is the least available of the total requirements; is that 
right or wrong? 

Admiral Waturn. That is correct. I would add to that, also, that 
even for the engines that are currently being manufactured it takes a 
considerable period of time to get the spare parts through our pur- 
chase system and made available to the shipyard where the repair is 
being made. Thereufore, we have to stock them in order to be sure 
to have them. 

My experience in shipyards is that no matter what steps you take 
to get these items ahead of time you are always waiting for some of 
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them. You do not carry enough stock as respects depth of stock, 
the quantity, or the spread of the stock. There are always some 
items you cannot get that you need very badly, and they either hold 
up the ship, or the ship has to leave without them and you have to 
send them to the ship later. 

Mr. SHepparp. You state here that these issues were based on the 
actual issues through the first 6 months of the fiscal year. In the 
utilization of the word “‘issues,’’ I assume you accompany that state- 
ment with dollar value. Just an issue of materials, to my way of 
analyzing it, would be picking up an article and taking it out of 
inventory, but in order to have a traceable factor you must have a 
basic dollar some place. 

Admiral Wain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. You are calculating the cost of those issues in 
formulating your present request; is that correct? 

Admiral Wa.uin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. This request takes care of the amount of vessels 
you have been advised will be in service during the period of time for 
which you are making this request; is that correct? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is correct; yes, sir. 


INVENTORY VALUE 


Mr. WicGLesworts. What inventory did you have on hand at 
the beginning of this fiscal year in dollars? 

Admiral Wauurn. About $516 million. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Out of that how much did you expend the 
first 6 months of the fiscal year? 

Admiral Wauurn. I do not think we have that figure. 

Mr. WieGLeswortn. Your estimate is based on it. 

Admiral Waturn. The $98 .million reflects the part that—we do 
not have that figure with us. Whoever made up the detail—— 


VALUE OF ISSUES, 1951 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. The statement says that based on the actual 
issues through the first 6 months the projected issues for fiscal 1951 
are $110 million. I want to know what your actual expenditure was 
in the first 6 months. 

Admiral Wauurn. We do not have it with us. We will have to 
bring it to you tomorrow, Mr. Wigglesworth. [ know we have it. 

(The following information was furnished later :) 

The actual issues of repair parts for the first 6 months of the fiscal year 1951 
have been approximately $51,000,000. Nine months’ issue figures are now 
available and they show a total of $83.5 million. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Chairman, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. I understand from this that you are request- 
ing $118,100,000 to replace what you estimate will be expended in the 
fiscal year, namely $110 million. 

Admiral WALLIN. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Leccerr. No, sir. 
Admiral Wain. Maybe I misunderstood the question. 
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Mr. Suepparp. He is referring to the $118 million for the fiscal 
year 1952, in accordance with your statement. 

Mr. Wiac.Leswortu. Is that correct? 

Mr. Suepparp. On the top line. 

Admiral Leccetr. The top line of the statement. Perhaps I 
misunderstood you, Mr. Wigglesworth. I thought you said to re- 
place the issues in 1951, sir. 

Admiral WALLIN. $118 million to cover replenishment of stock 
issues to be made during fiscal vear 1952. We are asking for $126 
million total under this subactivity. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. Well, it is only $118,100,000, as I understand 
it, for this first item, is it not? 

Admiral Wauuina. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Leccerr. That is right. 

Mr. WiaaieswortsH. That is to replace $110 million. 

Admiral Watuin. No, sir. It is to replace $118 million estimated 
issues during the fiscal vear 1952. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. It is to replace your estimated expenditure, 
or is it to do something more than that? 

Admiral Wauurn. It is to do both. The $118 million of that $126 
million is replacement, and that leaves about $8 million to improve 
your stock situation, by repairing material in store. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. I had not gotten down to that $8 million 
yet. The $118 million is for the purpose of replacement and replace- 
ment only; is that right? 

Admiral Waturn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeieswortnH. As I read this justification, $110 million is 
the projected issue for fiscal year 1951; is that right? 

Admiral Leaarrr. That is correct, sir. 

Admiral Wactur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiaGLesworrtn. In other words, as far as paragraph 1 is con- 
cerned, you had an inventory of $516 million. You expect to spend 
$110 million, and you think it will take $118,100,000 to replace the 
$110 million? 

Admiral Wain. That is correct. 

Admiral Leacerr. To replace the $118,100,000 we are going to 
use next year. In other words, we want to wind up there. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiaG.LeswortH. Then, as 1 understand it, you expect to expend 
$110 million in fiscal year 1951, and you expect to expend $118,100,000 
in fiscal vear 1952, and you are asking $118,100,000 for replacement 
and replacement only? 

Admiral Wauuin. That is not quite right. We are asking $126 
million. We are not askiag for replacemeit only. 

Admiral Hopwoop. May I speak off the record a moment? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Waturn. The answer to your question Mr. Wigglesworth 
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REPAIRS OF MATERIAL IN STORE AND NONSTANDARD MATERIAL 


Mr. WigeGLeswortn. What is the situation with respect to para- 
graphs No. 2 and No. 3, where you are asking $5 million for the con- 
tinuation of the program of repairs to Bureau of Ships’ material in 
store and $3 million for the procurement of nonstandard material 
utilized in naval shipyards and laboratories? 

Captain Magruper. May I answer that, sir? 

We have a continuing program, Mr. Wigglesworth, for repairs to 
this type of material, Bureau of Ships special material in store, so as 
to salvage as.much as we possibly can and reuse it. When the ma- 
terial is removed from ships if it can be reused we repair it and put it 
back in stock. We want to continue that program, and the $5 million 
is to be used for this purpose. : 

Now, the $3 million is to provide for special nonstandard material 
which is not carried in stock, but which is needed. There is blasting 
sand, for example, which is one of those things needed; a special type 
of blasting sand for sandblasting castings. We have to provide that 
and carry it in the naval shipyards so that they will be able to use it 
in their:foundries. Experience has shown we need about $3 million 
annually to take care of special nonstandard requirements. 

Mr. WicGLesworrn. Is there any inventory available at the pres- 
ent time in respect to either of these items? 

Captain MaGruper. Either under item 2 or item 3, sir? 

Mr. WiaG.teswortnu. Yes. 

Captain MaGruprer. We show gains from roll-back in 1951 of 
only $3 million in our total inventory, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does that mean? 

Captain MaGruper. That is the material that has been processed 
and put back into stock. I have no figure for 1952, sir, as vet 
estimated. 

Mr. Wieeteswortnu. As to that item 2, the repairs to Bureau of 
Ships’ material in store, what inventory, if any, did vou have on 
hand at the beginning of the fiscal vear? 

Captain MaGruprer. That is part of the total inventory, sir, of 
$516 million. We put it back in store as soon as it has been over- 
hauled and is usable. 

Mr. Wiccieswortrs. With reference to item 3, nonstandard ma- 
terial used in shipyards and laboratories, what, if any, inventory did 
you have on hand as of the beginning of the fiscal vear? 

Captain Macruper. I have no figure available on that, sir. I 
will be glad to supply it for the record, if that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. WiceieswortsH. Was there some inventory on hand? 

Captain MaGruprer. Yes, sir. We have to use that annually. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. But you do not know what it is? 

Captain MaGruper. | do not know just what the inventory for 
that type of material is. I will see if I can supply that, though, for 
the record. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. If you have it I think we ought to have the 
inventory at the beginning of the year, and what was expended or 
what it is estimated will be expended during the present fiscal year. 

Captain Macruper. All right. I will supply that, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The inventory value of nonstandard material in store is $700,000; the estimated 
usage during the present fiscal year is $1,200,000. 
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TYPE OF WORK PROPOSED 


Mr. Scrivner. Give us just an example of the type of work you 
are proposing to do under this item 2, as to something that we can 
understand. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Wain. A ship comes in for overhaul, and has a generator 
which is in bad shape. The yard looks it over and decides whether 
they can repair it within the time the ship is going to be there, or, if 
they cannot, they order a new generator out of stock and install it 
— the old generator out and repair it and put it back into 
stock. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is repair and restocking, when you talk about 
this $5 million? 

Admiral Wa.Luin. Yes, sir. 


NONSTANDARD MATERIAL 


Mr. Scrivner. On item No. 3, the $3 million item, you mentioned 
blasting sand. I would assume from that one example that many 
of the items you talk about being nonstandard material that go into 
this are purely expeadabie. Saad, ouce used, is gone. 

Admiral Wauurn. This type of material will also be used in 
laboratories. 

Admiral Leacerr. It covers glassware and special chemicals. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that as they once go out of your stock the chances 
are, once used, they are completely expended, so that there is not a 
revolving stock such as you might expect in item 2? 

Admiral Wain. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would be a constantly decreasing item until you 
replace it? 

Admiral Watuirn. Many such items can be used for years in a 
laboratory, but we will not carry them on our books. 

Mr. Scrivner. Much of this can only be used once, and it is gone. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Tuurspay, May 10, 1951. 


Repair OF Surps—ReEpAIRS IN PRIVATE YARDS 


Mr. SHepparD. The committee will come to order. 

We are continuing with Admiral Wallin and his complement of 
officers. We will take up the item on page 4—13, “Repair of ships— 
Repairs in private yards,’’ where you are asking for $16,626,000. 

Will you present the basis of your justifications and explain how 
you arrived at the figures? 

Admiral Watuin. The amount available under this subactivity— 
exclusive of the fourth supplemental—is $48,905,000. The amount 
obligated on April 30, 1951, was $40,928,000. I want to say first, in 
view of the fact that private shipyards in the country are essential to 
the national defense, we are endeavoring to assign to them as much 
work as practicable of the repair load, and of the reactivation load and 
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of the quintennial overhaul of the reserve fleet. That will be over and 
above what might come to them from new construction, but in order 
to get them off their backs, so to speak—they are in bad shape and 
there are only about 200,000 people employed in all the shipyards of 
the country, including naval shipyards—we are giving them this work. 

This represents that part of the repairs of the active fleet which we 
feel we can assign to private shipyards. 

The esiimates are based on experience in having done some of this 
before. Of course, we did a lot of it in World War II, but the yards 
are not now in the same shape as they were at that time—the latter 
part of World War II. 

Our general finding is that it costs a little bit more money to over- 
haul ships under contract in private yards at the present time than 
it does in naval shipyards, partly due to the fact that the private ship- 
yards are not in very efficient operating condition. 

We have 55 ships slated for reactivation in private shipyards for 
the fiscal year 1952 under this estimate of $16,626,000. The break- 
down is given in the pink book on page 4—C-3. 

Mr. SHepparp. That experience that is reflected in the pink book 
that you are presently handing to the members of the committee is 
the yardstick you have used to compute the figures that go to make up 
your $16,626,000; is that correct? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes; that is correct. It is broken down by 
types and numbers of each type. 

Mr. SHerparp. I assume you have been advised as to the type of 
ships that will comprise the total of 55. 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes. We get that from Naval Operations. 

Mr. SHepparb. And the basis upon which this figure is compiled 
is parallel to the basis upon which the figures were compiled, the 
justification of which you gave yesterday; is that correct? 

Admiral Wau. That is correct. 

Mr. SHeprarD. Functioning in this capacity, you are following out 
a program laid down by the Chief of Naval Operations relative to the 
number of ships that will go into active operation, and that is why 
this reactivation program is made necessary; is that correct? 

Admiral Watuin. That is correct. 

Mr. Taner. You had $63,000,000 allocated this year to this par- 
ticular activity. 

Admiral Watuin. Yes; for 1951. There were considerably more 
ships reactivated in 1951 than there will be in 1952. I think our 
total schedule for reactivation in private yards in 1951, if it is lived 
up to, will total 195. 

Mr. Taser. And probably larger ships? 

Admiral Wauuin. Some of them larger. They run about the same, 
on the average. We did have some carriers and carrier escorts in 1951. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are any of these ships being repaired by private 
shipyards of the same type as those that you are working on in your 
Navy shipyards? 

Admiral Waturn. Not for 1952, I believe. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am trying to see if I can find any comparative 
costs as between our shipyards and private shipyards. 

Admiral Watuin. We have some of those figures, I think, for the 
reserve fleet overhauls. We will come to that later. 
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HIGH COST OF REPAIRS IN PRIVATE SHIPYARDS 


Mr. Scrivner. I was a bit surprised when you told us about the 
condition of the private yards and how bad off they were. They 
would lead a person to feel that if the private yards really wanted to 
keep going you ought to be able to get a pretty fair contract out of 
them, yet your subsequent statement was the costs were even higher 
in the private yards than they were in your own. 

Admiral Wau. It works both ways, Mr. Scrivner. They are 
certainly anxious to get the business, and a lot of this work is by 
competitive bid, but the final answer is they cannot keep taking 
work at a loss. Many of the shipyards are in very bad condition 
financially, and the result is that their costs tend to run high. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why would costs tend to run high because they 
are in bad financial condition? 

Admiral Wain. Because they are inefficient, their working forces 
are unbalanced. They have an inadequate amount of work to car ry 
satisfactorily their overhead, which in shipyards is bound to be high. 
They have design functions, supervisory functions, and so forth, and 
the nature of a shipyard carries a great deal of overhead—the water- 
front requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is om obligation of the Government to salvage 
them? Why should the Navy give them a contract at a greater 
cost merely because of their ineffici ‘lency? 

Admiral Wauury. One of our requirements is to broaden the base of 
the shipbuilding potential capacity in case of mobilization, and one of 
the first requisites of that is to build up our shipyards, private ship- 
yards of the country, into a healthy condition. As a matter of fact, 
the private shipyards have complained quite often about the fact that 
we have built up naval shipyards and have done very little toward 
building up private shipyards. 

Mr. Scrivner. The answer to that is, if these private shipyards 
would get themselves on an efficient basis so they could do a better job 
cheaper, there would not be any question about it; they would be 
getting the work aa the Navy shipyards would not. 

Admiral Wauury. I don’t think that is necessarily true. 

Mr. Scrivner. In my book that is the answer. I do not know why 
we should pay a premium for inefficiency. 

Admiral Wauuin. Because I think the country brings about the 
inefficiency of the shipyards by lack of support, just like our actual 
cost of operation of shipping is much higher than it is elsewhere in the 
world. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason for that is largely because the wages 
of our seamen and shipworkers are so much higher than those of any 
other country in the world. That is axiomatic. You cannot compete 
on the high seas with the wages we are paying, compared with the 
costs of other countries. It is not possible. 

Admiral Waturn. | think that our only answer has to be—it is an 
important part of the national defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would you carry that to a logical conclusion and 
say we should have, or should now close down some of our navy 
shipyards just to give these private builders more work? 

Admiral Waitin. We do not propose to close any of them down. 
They are very efficient producers of what we need, but, on the other 
hand, we should not overbuild them. 
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Mr. Scrivner. We are not building any new ones now, are we? 
Admiral Wauuin. No. I mean overstaff the ones we have now.., 
Mr. Scrivner. Do we have any overstaffed now? 

Admiral Wain. No. We intend to build up a little more, but 
slowly, and hope to come to a point where we do not build up any 
more. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are'there any plans in prospect for building up any 
more? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about these navy shipyards that you 
say should not be built up more so that we can help private ship- 
yards. 

PROPOSED STAFFING OF NAVAL SHIPYARDS 


Admiral Wain. We propose to staff our shipyards to the extent 
of about 9,000 personnel more and then try to level off. That is our 
estimate of what is required to handle part of the work, tentatively 
allocated to navy shipyards. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that building up going to overstaff your yards? 

Admiral Wauurn. Ne. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the question I asked a moment ago, whether 
there were any plans in prospect for building them up. I thought 
when you said that you were going to build them up to 9,000 that 
was an inference that they were going to be larger. 

Admiral Wain. No. We are going to prevent that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I cannot follow the logic of your statements at all 
of going both ways. 

Admiral Wauuin. The alternative would be, Mr. Scrivner, to 
build up our own shipyards more, increase our Government employ- 
ment, and there is a feeling against that both in the Government and 
without the Government. 


COST OF REPAIRS AT NAVAL AND PRIVATE SHIPYARDS 


Mr. Scrivner. On this side of the table we have one concern: 
Getting the most efficient Navy we can and yet protecting the tax- 
payers of the Nation as much as we can. As I see it, if we can get a 
better job done at a better price in our navy shipyards, that is where 
the work ought to be done. Private enterprise tells us that due to 
their great efficiency they can do a better and less costly job. If they 
can, here is a chance for them to show it. When the private shipyards 
can show me they can do a better job at a lower cost than navy ship- 
yards, I would say by all means private enterprise ought to do it and 
not the Navy. 

As far as manpower is concerned, and as far as the taxpayers are 
concerned, it does not make a great deal of difference whether those 
people are on the Federal payroll or indirectly on the Federal payroll 
where they are on the private employers’ payrolls where the money 
is furnished by the Government. What we are looking for is the 
best job at the best price. We should not feel too sorry for someone 
beeause he is not efficient. These people should increase their 
efficiency. 

Admiral Wauun. There is another answer to that and that is, in 
this new construction program, partly conversion, we must assign to 
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the private shipyards a considerable part of the work, and in order 
to ready them to handle that efficiently and effectively it is important 
that we let them get their hand in as soon as they can and improve 
their efficiency. i think we will win it all back by that improve- 
ment. Whatever we spend extra now we win back in improving the 
performance of the private shipyards. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, your contention now is that by 
giving these private shipyards some of this repair work, reconstruc- 
tion, and what not, when the time comes for new construction you will 
be able to get a better contract out of them for the new ships? 

Admiral Wauu1n. I do very strongly. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to see some proof of that when the time 
arrives. 

Mr. Taser. I wonder if the price that you get out of the private 
yards, being above the navy yards cost is brought about by Govern- 
ment expenditures on maintenance and equipment of your navy yards 
without it being charged to the cost of the repair job. Is that not 
about it? 

Admiral Wauurn. Well, that is a big subject. 

Mr. Taper. It always used to be. 

Admiral Wauurn. I know that you know a lot about it. 

Mr. Taser. That is the way that it used to be. 

Admiral Watturn. It is an old argument as to whether, with both 
the private industry and the navy shipyards industry being on a level 
so far as workload and all-round efficiency is concerned, ships can be 
more cheaply built at private yards than they can at naval shipyards. 
That is an old argument and it has been won both ways, but it cannot 
be settled. It just cannot be settled because there are charges that 
private shipyards have that navy shipyards do not have. One is 
insurance, insurance of the ship, insurance of the plants, taxes, and 
others. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Income taxes and other sundry attributes. 

Admiral Wauutn. On the other side of the fence is the fact that the 
naval shipyards are supported anyhow. If we do not assign them 
work we lose the potential they have, and to a certain degree we still 
have to support them for repair work. 


IMPORTANCE OF PRIVATE SHIPYARDS 


Mr. WiccG.Leswort#. Is is not a fact, that over the years, some of 
these private yards have been highly efficient and in fact the back- 
bone of our ship construction in time of emergency repeatedly? 

Admiral Wauutn. You are absolutely correct. We must depend 
upon them. 

Mr. Wiae.Leswortu. Is it not also a fact that we have skilled 
groups of workers in these yards that are a real national asset in time 
of need, and that it is in the national interest to hold these staffs 
together, particularly in times like these? 

Admiral Wain. There is no question about that whatever, 
and I would say that some of the private shipyards are in difficulties 
now because their workload is requiring them to discharge the type 
of people vou mentioned—able artisans and even supervisors—and 
those people are tending to go to commercial industry, other industry 
than shipyards, and it is a big problem to try to preserve that po- 
tential that is so necessary in time of mobilization. 
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Mr. Scrivner. If you are going to put on 9,000 in the navy ship- 
yards, there is an opportunity for 9,000 that were employed in private 
shipyards. 

Admiral Wauuin. That is one of their complaints: we take their 
men away from them. Some of these men will go back. -I might 
recite the fact that before I came here I had the Norfolk Navy ship- 
yard. Newport News, which is just across the bay, had a very low 
workload. Our workload at the yard was on the way up, so we 
absorbed a great many of the people they were laying off, but as a 
matter of fact, when they did get started back on their feet—they 
got a contract for a superliner, and now they have some tankers and 
other maritime contracts—but a large proportion of the men that. 
came to the naval shipyard from Newport News have gone back to 
Newport News, and I think the major reason is that they have 
employment rights there that they want to continue. 

Mr. Sneprarp. Is not this also a rather interesting feature— 
after you get beyond a certain geographical area, there is only about 
18 percent of that type of employees that migrate to any degree. 
In other words, let us assume we have a yard on our Gulf coast that 
would involve a thousand men. How many of those men, on 4 
percentage check, do you think would go, hypothetically, to New 
York, Boston, or San Francisco, or Los Angeles? 

Admiral Wauuin. Very few of them. 

Mr. Suepparp. If it exceeded 18 percent, I would be surprised. 

Admiral Wauurn. Except for the floaters. 

Mr. Suwpparp. The basic thing involved here is primarily that the 
Government should keep its nose out of private business as much as 
possible. We have heard that very liberally advocated throughout 
the Nation from time to time, plus the fact that there is an interest 
in these yards, not only the immediate interest, but the interest that 
would be resolved if and when you had to go into a future expansion 
program, and you have to have some of these facilities in a standby 
status, is that not reasonably correct? 

Admiral Wauuin. That is mandatory for the defense of the Nation. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Furthermore, your cost of reactivation in many of 
these organizations, I think, has been attributed to the fact, which 
you brought out to a degree, that their financing is not in good shape; 
yet when vou go back and check the let-down that has taken place so 
far as their actual functions pertain, there has not been too much of 
an opportunity for them to keep their finances up to a required 
operational status. 

Admiral Waturn. That is their difficulty. 

Mr. Suepparp. Obviously, you are going to have in the yard 
disintergration of equipment and mechanical devices, and so forth. 
It has to be absorbed in here in the inception to put them in the 
efficiency operational category. 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. And Navy, within itself, does not have enough 
yards—yards of its own ownership—to take care of the apparent 
demands of this work as the demands may be expanded? 

Admiral Waturn. That is wholly correct. 

For the program we propose for 1952, we do have enough, but if 
we got into mobilization the requirement on private shipyards would 
be tremendous. 
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I have some, data here if the committee is interested in looking at 
it, some curves as to what the split was in World War II and what 
it is now. 

Mr. Suepparp. Can you briefly give us a percentagewise aspect? 

Admiral Wauutn. I would rather put a chart up here and show it 
to you. 

1951 AND 1952 BUDGET REQUESTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Following this out, it seems rather strange that 
you asked for and were provided $63,000,000 for these private ship- 
yards in 1951 and you are asking for only $16,000,000 now. That is 
about 25 percent of what you asked for last year; yet the story you 
told would make out a case for more money rather than less. 

Admiral Wauurn. This is only a part of the whole. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is the rest of it? 

Admiral Waitin. The reserve fleet, the quintennial overhaul of 
the reserve fleet, and some active fleet vessels. This has to do with 
activations. We are running out of activation work, which is the 
reason for this. 

Mr. Taser. A lot of this 1951 stuff would not be done until 1952, 
anyway, would it? 

Admiral Wauuin. That is correct, also, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taper. You will make a contract with them and obligate the 
funds, which will not be spent until 1952. 

Admiral Wau.rn. That is right. The work will continue right on 
into 1952. 

Mr. SHepparp. With reference to the map you have behind you, in 
giving your testimony be as indicative as you can, because those who 
read the record will not be viewing the map as we are here. 


SHIPYARD EMPLOYMENT, 1941 TO PRESENT 


Admiral Wauuin. This map shows from 1941 up to the present date. 
We have not estimated the future. We are in the process of doing 
that now. 

This is all actual; what occurred during World War II, particularly. 

The blue portion shows the employment at naval shipyards which 
reached a peak in about 1943 and continued until 1945, of about 
375,000. 

Mr. Taser. At the navy yards? 

Admiral Waturn. Naval shipyards only. 

That has gone down, of course. This shows what it has tended to 
be during the last several years. Beginning with Korea it took an 
upward slant. Now we have about 129,000. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does or does not just what you referred to include 
employment in naval or naval and private? 

Admiral Wa.uin. Just naval shipyards. 

I started here [indicating]. We get up to the present where we have 
about 129,000. We propose to go to about 138,000, and then level off. 

Private shipyards have two kinds of employment, naval employ- 
ment and commercial employment. 

This part in here [indicating], this area indicates the part that was 
for the Navy—naval work in private shipyards. 
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Mr. SHepparD. That includes the gray portion of your chart inside 
the dotted lines? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, right there [indicating]. 

You will note it is down very low now. It is the part above the 
naval which is only around 22,000 now in private shipyards employed 
on naval work. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. What was the peak of all naval work? 

Admiral Waitin. About 1,000,000, of which about 625,000 were 
employed at private shipyards, on naval work. 

Mr. WiaG.Leswortn. It is 4,000 or 5,000 now? 

Admiral Wain. About 22,000. There are not very many. It is 
building up pretty well. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What is the target on that? 

Admiral Wauuin. We do not have any target, but we are trying to 
build it up. We have not made an estimate of what our 1952 program, 
including new construction and conversion, will give to the private 
yards, but the bulk of it will go to private yards. 

The total employment in shipyards, naval shipyards, private ship- 
yards for the Navy, and commercial work, ran about 1,700,000 in 
World War II, and now it is a little over 200,000. 

Mr. Taser. That means 75,000 in the private yards. 

Admiral Wauury. It is about 50-50 right now, Mr. Taber, as 
shown here. 

Mr. Taser. You said 129,000 in the naval shipyards. 

Admiral Wauutn. The difference between that and 209,000—— 

Mr. Taser. That would be 80,000. 

Admiral Waturn. It would be about 80,000 in the private yards 
at the present time. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the contemplated peak when you step 
above the red line there? 

Admiral Wain. We have not forecast that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHeprarp. In other words, your peak, as indicated on your 
map there, merely shows the last expansion program at its peak? 

Admiral Waitin. That is correct. The shipyards had 1,700,000 
men employed. 

Mr. SHepparp. Out of the contemplated yards that you have in 


“mind for the reactivation as it applies to this particular request for 


55 ships, how many, if any, of those yards are in the status of pro- 
portionate Government ownership? 

Admiral Wain. Well, most of the larger yards are in the status 
of handling both. Our large private yards, starting from the north, 
are Bath, Maine; Bethlehem; Quincy; New York Ship at Camdem; 
Newport News Shipbuilding at Newport News. All except Bath 
handle both commercial work and naval work. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is there any portion of those shipyards that you 
referred to wherein the Government has previously financed certain 
aspects of the development and has a proportionate interest in the 
yards now, whether it is in tooling or whether it is in various and 
sundry other attributes that go into a project of that kind? 

Admiral Waturn. Yes; in all of them. In World War II it was 
necessary for the Navy to provide facilities for all those yards, and 
now those facilities remain at those yards. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Aside from the fact of developing vards for the 
purpose of handling expansion work, if and when it becomes necessary, 
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you also have a vested taxpayers’ interest in the major portion of 
those facilities that would be used, as I interpret your statement. 
Admiral Wauun. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. SHepparD. That is very interesting. 


ALTERATIONS AND MIP—Laspor anp NSA MarTeriA 


Mr. SHepparp. We will now turn to the next page, 4-14, where you 
are asking for $83,050,000 for alterations and MIP labor and NSA 
material. 

You may present your basis of justification for this request and 
the premise upon which your figures were predicated. 

Admiral Waturn. The amount available under this subactivity, 
exclusive of the 4th supplemental, is $59,600,000. The amount 
obligated on April 30, 1951, was $51,862,000. One of the require- 
ments for keeping our ships up to date is improvement of the ships 
as we go along; technological improvements, or design improvements, 
which are necessary to maintain a high standard of performance in 
the combatant vessels particularly. That particular category of 
work has been on a starvation diet for a long time, and the purpose 
here is to bring the ships into a state of combat readiness by incor- 
porating as many of those improvements as we can. 

Mr. SHepparp. Would you define for the record the initials ‘““MIP”’ 
and ‘NSA’? 

Admiral Waitin. MIP means “Material improvement plan” and 
NSA means “Naval supply account’”’ material. In other words, 
material drawn out of store and paid for as used. 

Mr. SHepparD. Your conclusions as to the $83,050,000 have been 
largely premised upon your experience as reflected in the pink compila- 
tion that we have before us? 

Admiral Wain. No. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Where do these figures come from? 

Admiral Wauurn. These figures come from specific items. The 
Chief of Naval Operations’ office approves specific items of improve- 
ment. They have a regular program, annual, which contains for 
various types of ships and numbers within those ships what improve- 
ments are to be scheduled for incorporation in those ships. This 
estimate was made up in December, since which time the schedule of 
improvements put out by the Chief of Naval Operations has become 
firm, and actually the estimate here is lower than we now know we 
would require to make all the improvements scheduled under the 
approved improvement plan. 

Mr. SHepparp. I assume that is due to the increased cost of ma- 
terials and appurtenances indicated here. 

Admiral Wa.utn. Yes; and the passage of time. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE, 1951 FUNDS 


Mr. SHepparD. How much unexpended balance do you have out of 
your 1951 money; that is, $73,400,000? 

Captain MaGruper. We are working up those figures you asked 
for yesterday by subactivities. We have them by total activities 
but not by subactivities. We expect to have them finished today. 
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Mr. SHeprarD. You will have them so that they can be put into the 
record at the necessary points? 

Captain Macruper. We can put them into the record against each 
of the sub activities. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The unexpended balance as of March 31, 1951 was $35,536,000. The unobli- 
gated balance, excluding the fourth supplemental, is $7,738,000. 


CONDITION OF SHIPS TAKEN FROM MOTHBALLS 


Mr. River. Do you find when the ships are taken out of mothballs 
that they are in pretty good shape? 

Admiral Wa turn. Variable. Some are in good shape; some are in 
very poor shape, depending upon the condition in which they went 
into mothballs. Generally, the mothball performance has been very 
excellent. It has been a great thing. We get our ships back after 5 
years or so in mothballs in virtually the same condition as when they 
went in, which is a tribute to the idea of mothballing the fleet. Due 
to the rapid demobilization, it was not practicable to overhaul all of 
the ships that went into the mothballs. All were intended to be, but 
when we got to the job we came to the demobilization program short 
of time, and many ships went into mothballs in bad condition and have 
come out in bad condition for that reason. Many of them, particu- 
larly the earlier ones, went in in fine condition and came out in fine 
condition. 

Mr. Rutey. In other words, if the ships had been conditioned before 
they were retired you would have saved a good deal of money? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. It is rather interesting to note that during the 
administration of a previous Defense Secretary, when he swung his 
meat ax and amputated some funds, a portion of the funds that he 
amputated from the bill at that time would have taken care of putting 
those ships in a status of readiness, when and if we were to need them. 
The Navy suffered a very severe cut; consequently, had we been able 
to follow through with our program at that time and put those ships 
in complete operational status, we would have saved the difference 
in the cost of materials and so forth, labor included, that prevailed 
at that time as against the increase of the present. It is rather 
interesting to see how misapplied economies can have effect on the 
later operations. 

Mr. Taser. Is there anything in the pink sheets on this particular 
matter? 

Admiral Wauuin. There is not. This is not based on averages; 
it is based upon specific items. 

Mr. Taser. How much of an inventory does the naval supply 
account have in this picture, if you know? 

Admiral Wa.urn. | would not know that. 


BREAKDOWN OF LABOR AND MATERIALS COSTS 


Mr. Taser. How much of this $83,000,000 is material and how 
much of it is labor? 

Admiral Wau1n. In estimating that we use experience as a basis 
for the split between labor and material. 
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Mr. Taser. What does that experience show? 

Admiral Wauurn. The general rule we use in estimating cost of 
work is 20 percent NSA material and 80 percent labor. 

Mr. Taser. Eighty percent labor? 

Admiral Wan. Eighty percent labor. 

Mr. Taser. Is a good deal of this stuff that goes into alterations 
materials that you have to buy on the outside? 

Admiral Wain. Yes; but not under this subhead. This is only 
NSA material. 

Mr. Taser. That is all NSA? 

Admiral Watt. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. The item below that, components, they are the ones 
that come from the- outside; is that it? 

Admiral Watu.in. Yes. 

Captain MaGruper. That is a part of it and a part of it is in the 
electronics program. 

Mr. Taser. Which does not show on this page? 

Captain Macruper. No, sir. 

Admiral Wauuin. They are already paid for; what we call APA 
material. 
; Mr. Taser. You do not know how much of this has been spent so 
ar? 

Mr. Waturn. Out of the 1951 estimate? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Admiral Waturn. No. 


(Note.—The amount of expenditures for 1951 is $24,064,000.) 


Mr. Taser. Or obligated? 

Admiral Waturn. No. We do not have any up-to-date data on 
that, but we know all of it will be spent within a very close margin. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. How can you know that? You do not know 
what you have spent. We have nothing before us but one sheet of 
paper here with no breakdown or detail of any kind. You do not 
know how much you have spent this year, but vou give us a confident 
assertion that all will be required for the succeeding year. 

Admiral Wan. Well, we can furnish that. We have to make 
estimates on this. We do not have breakdown estimates available, 
but we can furnish them. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. You surely must know what you have spent 
this year. 

Admiral Wain. We can ascertain up to a certain point. 


BASIS FOR AMOUNT OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Wice.LeswortH. What is this estimate based on? You did 
not just reach up and pull it out of the air somewhere. 

Admiral Wa.utn. No, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What was it based on? 

Admiral Wa.utn. This estimate is based on specific items of work 
for types and numbers of ships for improvement in those vessels, and it 
is an engineering estimate of what it would cost based upon experience 
in similar work previously. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. How many items are there in there, roughly? 

Admiral Wain. There would be a large number of items. 
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Captain Macruper. I would say about 450. 
Admiral Wauurn. Four hundred and fifty or five hundred or more. 

Mr. Wice.Leswortu. Is not this committee entitled to some in- 

formation at least as to how you arrived at this figure of $83 million? 

I do not know any more about this item than I did when we started 

talking about it. 

Mr. Taser. All we know is what they are asking for. 

Mr. Wice.Leswortu. That is right. 

Admiral Wain. We can bring that to you this afternoon—the 
material improvement program which I described. That will give 
you the name of the item and the ships to which the item will be 
applied. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Can you not also tell us what you have spent 
in the present fiscal year under this heading? 

Admiral Waturn. That will not, but we can give you another piece 
of paper. We can give you the figures up to the latest returns that 
we have. These returns all have to come in from the naval shipyards 
throughout the country, so we are not very up to date. 

Captain Macruper. We will have the obligational status and the 
expenditure status; we are working that up now by subactivities. We 
can have that today. Since the question came up yesterday we started 
work immediately on breaking these down to the subactivity level. 
Before that we had it in the activity level only, sir. 

Admiral Wau. This is one of the subactivities. 

Mr. Wice.ieswortu. If this committee is going to meet its respon- 
sibility it has got to have something before it more than mere state- 
ments of what somebody thinks is necessary. We have got to have at 
least some idea of how you arrive at the suggested figure. 

As I say, as far as I am concerned, I have not received anything up 
to date to justify this figure that you are requesting. $83 million may 
be twice too much or it may not be half enough. I do not know how 
you arrived at it and I think you ought to give this committee some- 
thing that will enable it to know how you reached the particular figure. 

Admiral Wain. We can break that down in the material improve- 
ment plan and furnish it to the committee. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have anything in the Navy dictionary 
which would be synonymous with the two words “for instance’’? 

Admiral Wauurn. I think so. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you do not use them very much. This follows 
what Mr. Wigglesworth and Mr. Taber have been bringing out and 
what I was pointing out with reference to certain things on yesterday, 
that you, or at least somebody in your shop must know what you are 
talking about. I am assuming that, or else someone just reached up 
into the clouds and grabbed a figure. 

For instance, you say that this program is for contractual services, 
labor, and material necessary to do certain things, including electronics 
and ordnance installations, modification of ordnance equipment, 
modification of shipboard installations, modifications for safety and 
health installations essential to operational evaluation by forces afloat 
newly developed, and so forth. 

You and your staff know what those words mean—“electronics”’ 
and “ordnance installations.’’ You probably visualize these functions 
in your own mind as you talk about this. But we do not know. 
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Admiral Wain. We have them specifically. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that as to some of these things, when you come 
here, if you would say, “Included are electronics and ordnance instal- 
lations. For instance—” and then go ahead and tell what some of 
them are, and what is involved and give us at least an idea of what 
they cost, both as to material-and labor, it would help us. . And then 
when you get down to modification of ordnance equipment, ‘for 
instance—”’. ‘That would be of great help to me and it might obviate 
some of these other questions that seek to bring out information. 

Admiral Wat.LIN. en: sir; we can do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I understood your answer to Mr. Wigglesworth’s 
question, you will bring in some definite information? 

Dalesieal Waciai. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Concerning the background on which you based 
your estimate of $83 million? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 


(Nore.— Detailed information was subsequently supplied the committee.) 


ALTERATIONS AND MIP—ComponeEnts 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Gentlemen, we will take up the next item as set 
forth in the justifications on pages 4-15, “Alterations and MIP— 
Components.”’ You are asking for $8 million in 1952. Will you 
make your presentation of that item, please? 

Admiral Watutn. This is to furnish the large components of vessels 
such as boilers when they are needed, spare turbines, and so forth. 
All that we said yesterday about components that are required in the 
material improvement plan as compared to material that is drawn 
from stores called NSA material. This is special material for specific 
improvements. 

Mr. Taser. This is all material? 

Admiral Waturn. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. SHepparD. You indicate in your justifications that you have 18 
to 36 months of lead time in order to consummate this projected 
schedule; is that correct? 

Admiral Wauuin. That is correct. It depends on the material in 
question. The lead time sometimes runs as high as 36 months. I 
might give you some of these “for instance’ items under this off the 
record, if I may. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. This budget was made up as of when? 

Admiral Waturn. About in December. 

Mr. SHepparp. At the time this budget was made up what per- 
centage of the request here was established so far as price was con- 
cerned and what part of it is based upon the fact that you did not have 
an established price? How is this item divided as between those two 
categories? 

Admiral Waturn. I would say the prices prevailing at that time 
both as to wages and material were used in the estimate and we were 
not permitted to forecast the price of either labor or material in the 
future, when we got to the work. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And aside from that, many of these components 
are of a highly technical nature; are they not? 
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Admiral Wa.urn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And many of them were on the drafting board at 
the time you made up your estimate, particularly those items that 
would be included in the electronics field? 

Admiral Wauun. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. Under those circumstances, inasmuch as certain 
of these components were in an uncompleted status so far as develop- 
ment was concerned,: there was no way by which you could arrive 
at a definite figure of cost; is that correct? 

Admiral Wauutn. In that category it is only an engineering esti- 
mate. Some of them were on the drawing board, as a matter of 
fact—new materials. 

Mr. SuHepparp. So that you reached your conclusion as to the 
total required. by making as close an appraisal as you could predicated 
upon engineering estimates supplied to those who put together your 
budget? 

Admiral Wa.urn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have an inventory of these items? 

Admiral WALLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How much? 

Admiral Wau. This is similar to the matter we were talking 
about yesterday. These are specific items but if you speak of com- 
ponents, we do have an inventory, and we referred to that yesterday. 
These are specific items which are ordered for specific purposes. 

Mr. Taser. These are specific items that do not go into your in- 
ventory? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. They are of an improvement character rather than 
repairs or replacements? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir; that is correct. 





OBLIGATIONS, 1951 


Mr. Taser. You had something liked $28,500,000. How much of 
that has been obligated? 

Admiral Wain. We do not have that figure here. We will have 
it, though. That is being broken down. 

(Norr.—The following is supplied for the record: Amount available excluding 
fourth supplemental, $24,000,000; amount obligated on April 30, 1951, $20,726,000.) 

Mr. Taser. That is all I can hope to get at this time. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. Do the pink sheets cover this item? 

Admiral Wa.uin. No, sir. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. Have you any list available of what is con- 
templated in the way of items, for the $8 million? 

Admiral Wauu1n. The list that I read to you off the record a short 
while ago. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Are the various classifications as applied to the 
type of data presented to the committee pretty well studied out, or is 
it just a matter of a haphazard or arbitrary conclusion of someone 
who may say, “This is secret’’? 

Admiral Wauurn. No; I think it is very well considered. There 
are sometimes misapplications of the security classification, there is 
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no question about that, but on the whole I think they are classified 
correctly. 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. No further questions. 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPAGE 


Mr. SHepparpD. The next item we shall take up is set out on page 
4-16 of the justifications, “Supplies and equipage.’’ Here you are 
ae for $49,509,000. Will you make your presentation to this item, 
please. 

Admiral Wauu1n. This has to do with material and equipage used 
by ships and all the supplies used aboard ship. The estimate is based 
on a comparison with experience of former years for the same types of 
ships, sizes of ships, and is based on the number of ships that we 
expect to have in the active fleet in 1952. 

Mr. SHepparbD. Taking into consideration the types of consumable 
supplies indicated in the descriptive part of your presentation, I 
would assume from that, considering the time or the period when this 
budget was made up, that you would have a rather firm basis for 
projecting the figure of $49,509,000 as of that time? 

Admiral Wau.in. As of that time; yes, sir. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Because they are in a standard production category 
as compared with things that are in a scientific or development cate- 

ory. 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. So that this figure, looking at it from that point 
of view, has been firmed-up upon that premise, is that correct? 

Admiral Wain. That is correct. It is based on an over-all. I 
might say it is not broken down into those various items because you 
get into very small items. We do not have the staff to break it down 
to the point of estimating item by item. We have to take it over all 
based on experience of issues to ships in the fleet. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is true, Admiral, but at a certain time, for 
example, your desk would pick up the cost of paint within the period 
in which this budget was created? 

Admiral Wa.urn. Spot check; yes. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Spot check, yes; and the same is true of various 
and sundry things of that kind? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS 1951 


Mr. Taser. You do not know anything about how your funds are 
holding up for this year? 

Admiral Wauurn. No, sir; we do not have it now by subactivites. 
We will have that up for you, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. How could you make up this item without that in- 
formation? 

Admiral Wain. We know pretty well in the Bureau, but we do 
not have that data with us. We are compiling it. 

Note.—The subactivity data supplied for the record is as follows: Amount 
ayailable exclusive of fourth supplemental, $38,596,000. Amount obligated on 
April 30, 1951, $32,116,000. 

Mr. Sueprarp. As I understand it, the unexpended balances of 
your 1951 appropriations are reflected throughout and you are, to 
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instance it would be $43,495,600. We know that there are many 
instances where field reports have not come in yet. How far up-to- 
date are you, or how far behind are you with those? 

Admiral Wain. A couple of months. 

Mr. Suepparp. Within 2 months, then, you will be able to furnish 
the committee with the data requested, is that correct? 

Admiral Wain. That is correct. 

Admiral CLexron. It would be the Ist of May. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have anything in the pink sheets on this item? 

Captain’ MaGruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. On what page? 

Captain Macruper. Pages 4—C-—1 and 4—C-2, in the extreme right- 
hand column are shown the consumable supplies allocated by ships. 

Mr. Suepparp. Allocated by ship and broken down by dollars and 
cents? ; 

Captain Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. This is a dollar allotment for ships that you have in 
service, and the over-all of the allotment seems to be approximately 
$41 million; is that right? 

Captain Maaruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Is there an inventory of these items? 

Admiral Watuin. Most of them come out of NSA fund, the stock 
fund of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 


QUARTERLY ALLOTMENTS TO SHIPS 


Mr. WiccieswortH. This column of figures on the right-hand side 
of the pink sheets to which you called our attention, 4—C-1 and 4—C-2, 
does not throw very much light on the picture, to my mind. Is there 
some percentage allocation of consumable supplies in terms of the 
value of the ship in question, or how do you arrive at the figures? 

Admiral Wauuin. Each ship has a quarterly allotment for this 
purpose. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. What is the quarterly allotment? 

Admiral Wauuin. It varies with different ships as to type and size. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What is it based on? 

Admiral Wauuin. It is based on experience and requirements. 

Mr. WicateswortH. But those are general terms. What would 
you do if you were sitting on this side of the table and had to pass on 
this request? 

Mr. SHepparp. Admiral, how many men; how many bars of soap; 
how many towels; how many of this and how many of that are included 
in this figure? 

Admiral Wauurn. Into the figure go the requirements depending 
on the size of the ship; how many men it carries, how much self- 
maintenance we expect it to do. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. I have the same complaint so far in respect 
to item after item; that you are, in effect, asking us to accept on faith 
the figure that you request. You do not give us any supporting 
evidence which we can take to the floor of the House and, if challenged 
there, be able to say, “‘Here is the method by which this was arrived 
at,”’ or “These are the mathematics involved, or ‘‘Here is the ex- 


perience in dollars and cents in the present fiscal vear’’; in other 
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words, some kind of a comparative yardstick. You just tell us that 
your request is based on experience or represents estimated require- 
ments. That does not help us at all, on this side of the table. 

Admiral Watuin. We can do one of several things. We can furnish 
you a list of the quarterly allotments of the various ships. That will 
give you the distribution within the fleet, and a breakdown of the items 
that go against that allotment. 

Mr. WiccLesworts. I know that we cannot go into every last 
detail here, of course. 

Admiral Wauuin. There are hundreds of items. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. From my point of view there is no use con- 
ducting a hearing if all we are to be told is that you want $49 millions, 
based on experience, and representing estimated requirements. I 
think a comparatively simple justification could have been prepared 
and presented to this committee with less effort than it took to get 
up these sheets that you have furnished us confidentially, which tell 
us very little that is helpful in the problem confronting us. 

Admiral Wain. What else can you furnish on this item? 

Captain Macruprer. We can furnish the unit usage rate in the 
current fiscal year, sir, for the units that have been allowed in arriving 
at the estimate for the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. I do not even know what a unit means here. 
I think you ought to be able to present in A B C form, perhaps in 
example form, such as Mr. Scrivner suggested, something that might 
convince the committee that this conclusion is a reasonable conclusion. 


BASIS FOR 1952 ESTIMATE 


Captain Macruper. The allowances that have been made, sir, for 
the fiscal year 1952 are essentially those that were made in 1951 for 
consumable supplies, such as paint, oils, varnishes, bolts and nuts, 
soap, materials of that character, with a small increase to allow for the 
increased cost of material which we have experienced to date. The 
table is faulty in that it does not show last year’s experience. We 
can add that, sir, if you would care to have it. 

Admiral Wa.utn. I might say that we do not require the ships to 
give us a return on the numerous items which would be involved in 
these expenditures because it would just pile up the amount of detail 
work to such an exorbitant extent in the Bureau that we could not 
handle it and similarly out in the field and on board ship, we would 
have to have people engaged in doing that instead of other work. 

‘Mr. Scrivner. How do you know this estimate is right, if you do 
not get back reports? 

Admiral Wain. We get reports on money expenditures. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you know that you are giving them the 
proper number of mops and squeegees and soap, and so forth, if you 
do notgot back a return to indicate whether you have had an overage 
or not? 

Admiral Wain. The Naval Supply Account does get that kind of 
return back, the stock fund. 

Mr. Scrivner. In dollars? 

Admiral Wauurn. In material, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought you just said they did not make any 
return. 
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Mr. Sixes. May I interject at this point? Do you have a table of 
allowances on which you base these supply requirements? Do you 
base your requirements on past experience; a certain number of men 
are going to use a certain number of bars of soap and a certainnumber 
of mops and brooms, and so forth? Or do you have a table of allow- 
ances of a bar of soap per man for a certain time? How do you arrive 
at your needs? 

Admiral Wauuin. We have a table of allowances, but not for these 
items. 

Captain Macruprer. Not by items, except for the original com- 
missioning allowance. 

Admiral Wauu1n. Not for such items, incidental items. We have 
allowances for all ships. We call that a table of allowances. 

Mr. Sixes. How did you arrive at that table of allowances, by a 
use rate in the past? 

Admiral Watuuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. A use rate in the past. 

Admiral Waturn. A use rate in the past and a general knowledge 
of what is required aboard the types of ships in question. 

Mr. Sixes. Have you been able to make economies from time to 
time in the utilization of these items, or have they followed a pretty 
steady pattern over the years? 

Admiral Wain. Yes, economies have been made and the allow- 
ance list is in constant review. 

Captain Macruper. It is very carefully policed. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


ALLOCATION OF SUPPLIES TO VARIOUS TYPES OF SHIPS 


Mr. Taser. I have a couple of examples here. It would seem that 
you allocate $63,000 to the largest type of aircraft carrier and then 
you have for nine, right below, an allocation of $1,700,000 or practically 
$200,000 apiece. That is a sample of how you handle it. Then when 
you get down to escort carriers, you have three of those, and you are 
allocating $270,000 apiece. Then you have got $100,000 apiece for 
these small carriers. This sort of makes me feel that there is not 
much basis for these figures. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Mr. Budget Officer, let me ask you this. There is 
an established allotment for these housekeeping materials—such as 
soap and mops, grease for your engines, and so forth. They can be 
identified. But you do have a formula under which you allocate to 
certain ships, the size of the ship I assume having something to do 
with the amount of the allocation, the number of military personnel 
on board, and you have worked out an allotment per ship in the 
matter of the distribution of the materials for which you are asking 
an appropriation here; is that correct? 

Captain Macruper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. Do you have in the Bureau at this time an in- 
ventory of those things that are included in the allotment that we are 
speaking of here? 

Captain Macruper. An inventory of allotments by ships; yes, sir. 

Admiral Leccerr. It is not a materials inventory. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Captain Macruper. There is no specific allowance list by item. 
There is a total allotment that goes to the ship, a quarterly allotment 
based upon experience. That is very carefully checked to make sure 
that no money is given so the ships beyond that which they need. 
That is based upon experience of past years usage rates. An inventor 
of these things would be a tremendous thing, because it involves suc 
things as screws and bolts and nuts and steel plate and pipe that 
would be used by the ship in effecting its own repairs, doing its own 
self-maintenance. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think we are reaching a point of interest here. 
For example, you assign to a ship so much money? 

Captain Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Who is the determining authority that disburses 
that money in accordance with the requirements of the ships? 

Admiral Wau. The ship itself. ; 

Captain Macruper. After it is received by the ship? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes. You have just told me that you have an 
allotment based upon experience, which allotment is assigned to a ship? 

Captain Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. With reference to a large carrier hypothetically you 
are allocating $63,000. Can you break down that $63,000 to indicate 
for what it will be expended? 

Captain Macruper. By types of items; by individual numbers of 
items, no, sir. That would cover all the bolts and nuts, and so forth. 
We can list the types of items that would be covered, but the numbers 
of bolts and nuts and screws and things like that, we would not have. 
There are thousands of such items. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. Would you not have an over-all figure for 
them? 

Captain MaGcruper. Yes, sir; we have the over-all figure. 

Mr. Taser. How does it happen that you would allocate $63,000 
to the largest carrier and $190,000 for the nine large carriers and 
$270,000 for the escort carriers? These figures do not jell with me. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am very curious, too, to understand why you 
have the figure $63,000 for the larger ship. 

Mr. Taser. That is what bothers me. Frankly, it does not look 
as though it had had a balanced consideration. 

Captain MaGruper. May we take one of those and check through 
it, sir? 

Mr. Taser. Go ahead. 


SUPPLIES FOR AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Captain Macruper. The aircraft carrier, escorts—there are 10 
of those—carry a total of $1,080,000 or roughly $100,000 each. Now 
we go up to the next line, which covers a CVB, a very much larger 
carrier. There are three, and the total for those three is $810,000 or 
roughly $260,000 or $270,000 per ship. Then we go up to the next 
one, the next type of which there are nine with a total cost—that is 
the Esser class, larger than an escort carrier but smaller than a CVB— 
total cost of $1,701,000 or a unit cost of a little less than $200,000. I 
think those are consistent in a pattern of size. 

Mr. Taser. What about the one just above it? 

Admiral Wain. That is a small ship, sir; that is not a carrier. 
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L. é Captain Magruper. That is a cruiser. 
it 4 Admiral Leecrrr. That is a small cruiser. 
e Admiral Wauuin. That is the Atlanta class of cruiser, a 6,000-ton 
1. E cruiser. 
: j Admiral Leceerr. These go almost directly proportional to the 
4 number of personnel on board and are governed by such things as the 
vt : size of the ship, horsepower, and so forth. 
n : Mr. Taser. The CVB’s are larger than the CV’s, are they? 
. Admiral Wauutn. Yes; that is the Roosevelt class. 
>. 
DETERMINATION OF SUPPLY NEEDS ON SHIPS 
3 : Mr. Scrivner. Getting back once again to your consumable items, 
: in one instance you said that the officers on the ships did not make 
any return. ! suppose by that you mean a report of the items used 
: and what was carried over. Now, if they make no return, how does 
n the Navy determine whether or not the amount purchased of these 
? : consumable items is the proper amount? 
; Admiral Wauuin. They put in requisitions for the materials that 
u : they require against their quarterly allotment, so there is a record of 


e +. what thev are using. 


é Mr. Scrivner. But you do not know how much they have got 
of stored away which may have been on hand a long time. 
1. H Admiral Wauutn. That is a possibility. 
rs Z Admiral Leacerr. Would it help, sir, if I gave you my personal 
8. assurances, having been an engineer officer and a maintenance officer 
4 afloat, that these allotments are very close actually to what we need? 
or I have checked it not only on my own ship but on ships of a whole 


squadron over a number of years. 
Mr. Scrivner. Let us assume that all these engineering officers 


10 are not as efficient and as alert as you probably were. Is there any 

id inspection made? Does anybody ever check to see what they have 
on hand or what they are using? 

yu - Admiral Leacerr. Yes, sir; that is the function of the division and 
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squadron engineer, fleet engineer. 













yk i Mr. Scrivner. Apparently, then, there must be some check and 
' some report and return made? 
rh i Admiral Leaeerr. There is a financial return made. The people 
; 4 at the operating level can check the individual slips that are signed 
: to draw out brooms and mops and soap. 
i Mr. Scrivner. This inspection also would determine whether or 
4 not they are hoarding any stuff aboard or asking for stuff of which they 
i have a sufficient supply on hand? 
10 i Admiral Leacerr. Yes, sir. This all has to be carried on the ship 
Ww i and there is not much reason for hoarding on a ship these days. 
er 4 Mr. Scrivner. Well, we are talking about these days, but there 
or 3 may have been days when there may have been an incentive. Whose 
: responsibility is it, who can assure us that many of these items are pot 
: being wasted, because they are available or on hand? Who checks on 
: that? Somebody must be responsible. 
; Admiral Wallin. The commanding officer checks on that regularly 
i through his heads of departments. He makes weekly inspections 
# himself throughout the ship. Every ship is inspected by the com- 
4 mands afloat, whether a division, or in the case of destroyers, a 
i 84328—51—pt. 312 
a 
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squadron. Items like these are investigated by the pertinent officers 
of the inspection party. 

Fenot  Spanasene Primarily then it comes down to the officers aboard 
the ship. 

Admiral Wauun. Yes; administration aboard ship. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, as I understand the picture, you do not allot 
to a certain craft a certain number of items as such. Rather, you give 
that ship a credit for a certain number of dollars against which the 
ship draws. Now, where do they draw those supplies? 

Admiral Wa.uin. The ship requisitions them from the nearest 
supply depot. 

r. Scrivner. If that is true, then there must be an inventory of 
goods such as these in the supply depot? 

Mr. SHepparp. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts has it. 

Mr. Taser. They told us it is carried in the naval supply account. 

Mr. Scrivner. Permit me to develop this for just a minute. 
Somewhere at these supply depots you do have a large inventory of 
these very items that are needed on these ships, items that are con- 
sumable. 

Admiral Wauuin. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are the actual supplies and who has control 
over that inventory? 

Admiral Wauuin. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that if we wanted any information as to how 
much or how many of these various items there were, and what the 
demand was, we could go to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
and find that, instead of going to you as Chief of the Bureau of Ships? 

Admiral Wauuin. That is correct. There is a running record of 
that, I believe. 

TUG SERVICE AND PILOT HIRE 


Mr. Scrivner. How is the item relative to tug service and pilot 
hire handled? 

Admiral Waitin. That is on the basis of requisition by the ship, 
and it is a matter of record in handling and filing of that requisition. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us just have another “for instance.”” You are 
in command of any one of these ships. Take your choice; you can 
be in command of any ship that the Navy has. You have reached a 
situation where you require some tug service and pilot hire. Just 
how do you handle that? 

Admiral Wauuin. Coming into port I let the base commander 
know I want six tugs to dock the vessel. He will know that anyhow. 
It is somewhat automatic as far as the arrangements are concerned. 
He asks for the tugs, and the tugs are furnished to him to dock the 
vessel, and he covers it with a requisition ordinarily. If they are 
naval tugs there is no requisition. This is only for commercial tugs. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you reach your estimate of how much you 
are going to need each year for that service, and how much is in this 
particular item of $49 million? 

Admiral Wa.urin. Well, your estimate has to be based on past 
experience, and the cost of tug hire is standardized, depending on the 
Pilots’ Association, which is approved throughout the country. How 
much of this $49 million is due to tug hire I cannot tell you. Can you 
Captain Magruder? . 
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Captain Macruper. It is not in this, sir. We have a separate 
program that comes just a little bit later, called charter and hire, on 
the next page, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but once again I come back to the very 


statement you give. I have nothing before me except what you give 
me. You set out here: 


Funds in this program provide the numerous items of consumable supplies— 
and so forth and so on. 


and services— 


after having listed a lot of them, such as office machines, stationery and 


office supplies, tools, canvas, bolts, pipe, lumber, and whatnot, your 
last sentence states: 


Services include tug and pilot hire, dockside and other services not available 
through naval facilities, i. e., in foreign ports. 

Captain Macruper. You are correct, sir; tug hire in foreign ports. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Why was that sentence in there? 

Captain Macruper. I am sorry | confused the issue. This one 
covers tug hire, where naval facilities are not available. 

Mr. Scrivner. This says it.is where they are not available. 

Captain Macruprer. May I review that and come back and give 
you the answer on it? It appears to be inconsistent, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I agree with you wholeheartedly. All I am trying 
to do is to get some information. 

Captain MaGruprer. Captain Hoffheins may be able to answer that. 

Captain Horruers. When a captain of a ship comes into port, 
a new port, he is very likely to ask the service of the local pilots, if there 
is no naval pilot available. That would be a commercial pilot, and 
the ship’s supply officer, in the case of a large ship, will get a bill for the 
pilot’s services. As Admiral Wallin mentioned, that is the standard 
price in each particular port. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right; that brings me back to my original ques- 
tion. 

Captain Horruerns. That bill will be submitted to the supply officer 
of the ship in question for payment, and will be a charge against the 
ship’s quarterly allotment, which has just been explained before. 

Mr. Scrivner. That brings me back to my original question. How 
much of this item is for this particular type of service? 

Captain Horruerns. The more pilotage that 

Mr. Scrivner. Wait a minute. 

Admiral Waturn. We will have to furnish that, Mr. Scrivner. We 
do not have it here. 

Mr. Scrivner. How did you reach this figure of $49 million, then, 
if you do not have that and if you do not have the other items? 

Admiral WauuiiIn. We have it in the Bureau, but we did not have it 
in all the data here. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The estimated requirement for the fiscal year 1952 for tug hire in foreign ports 
and other areas where naval facilities are not available is $500,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


\ 
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Mr. Taser. I have one question. The allotment to ships being 
$40,967,000, why do you need $49,509,000? 

Captain Macruper. Footnote 4, sir, on page 4—C-3 takes into con- 
sideration the additional items which must be included in order to 
make it add to the grand total requested of $49 million, sir. 

Mr. Taser. All right. 

Captain Macruper. Before we leave this, sir, can I correct what 
I think is a misunderstanding, Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 


EXPENDITURE DATA ON CONSUMABLE ITEMS 


Captain Macruprr. We do have expenditure data on consumable 
supplies. I understood you to say that you did not think we did have. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, somebody said that there was not any return 
made. 

Captain MacrupeEr. Yes, we do have, sir; financial. 

Mr. Scrivner. But not specific items? 

Captain Macruper. Not items, no, sir. 

Admiral CLtexton. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts has the 
items. 

Mr. Wiaeaieswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) , 

Mr. SHepparD. Anything further on that item, Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PREVIOUS REVIEW OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. WiaGieswortH. You appeared before the Bureau of the 
Budget, Admiral, I assume? . 

Admiral Waturn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. Did the Bureau of the Budget not ask you 
for any of the detail we have been concerned about this morning? 

Admiral Wauurn. No, sir. 

Mr. WieGieswortH. They simply took what vou have presented 
to us and acted on that basis? 

Admiral Wauurn. They asked us a lot of questions, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth. I would not say they dwelt on the same things you have. 
They asked us a lot about components and spare parts, for example, 
but not the particular areas that you have. 

Mr. WigGieswortH. They did not compel you to break down these 
major items as we have suggested doing this morning? 

Admiral Waturn. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiacureswortn. That is all. 

Mr. Taper. Did the Department? 

Admiral Wain. The Department of Defense? 

Mr. Taser. Did Mr. MeNeil or any of those people? 

Admiral Wa.urn. No, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Frankly, I do not see how you get the estimate up, and 
I do not see how the Department or the Budget passes on it, without 
getting that material together. 

Admiral Wa.urn. I think what we have done this time is what we 
have done consistently; is that not right? 
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Captain Macruper. Yes, sir. We do have unit costs by ships, sir, 
of what the consumable supplies have been in the past. We use those 
units in building up to the unit costs for the enlarged fleet. That is 
the way the budget is prepared. 

Admiral Wauutn. The Bureau of the Budget did interrogate us on 
that aspect, as to numbers of ships and allowance per ship. 

Admiral Hopwoop. May I make an observation, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Surely. 

Admiral Hopwoop. During the preparation of your budget in the 
Bureau, were not the Bureau of the Budget representatives right in 
your Bureau going into the details that you were using in formulating 
the budget in the first instance? 

Captain Macruper. That is correct. They had representatives 
who worked with us or reviewed us as we prepared the budget ; yes, sir. 
Mr. Suepparp. And that is the customary procedure; is it not? 

Captain MaGcruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, instead of having a complete 
divorcement, as it were, during the formulative status of this budget, 
you actually have a very close allegiance between the Bureau of the 
Budget representatives and your office; is that not true? 

Captain Macruper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Obviously, when the men have completed their 
tour within your division and your budget is on its way up to the 
Bureau of the Budget as such, then the agents of the Budget go back 
and I assume report to their own staff. Consequently, they do have 
a knowledge of the manner in which this budget was put together. 

Captain Macruper. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Admiral Wauurn. There is one step further on that, Mr. Chairman. 
That is that they send representatives to our shipyards and stations. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. I know that. I think perhaps you just forgot to 
put those details in. Over the period of history there has been a very 
close allegiance in the functions between the Bureau of the Budget, 
both in the field and on the Washington level operations, in the com- 
position of these budgets, and your reviews follow about 14 or 16 
different courses insofar as expenditures are concerned before they 
finally are passed by the General Accounting Office. 


SALVAGE 


All right, gentlemen, let us pick up the next item, reflected on page 
4-17, in which under the program of ‘‘Salvage’’ you are making a 
request for $1 million. 

Admiral Wa.titn. Salvage is a stand-by situation. Insurance; so 
that it is available when needed. We have a contract with Merritt, 
Chapman & Scott whereby they stand by on both the east coast and 
the west coast to carry out any of our offshore salvage that is turned 
over to them. The Navy does a large part of its own salvage and 
calls in the stand-by people only when necessary. 

Mr. Suepparp. There have been some comments made in the past, 
as late as a couple of weeks ago, relative to this particular contract. 
I am under the impression that there has been some misconception 
about it. 

What is the cost of the permanent contract that exists by and be- 
tween the Navy and Merritt-Chapman & Scott? 
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Admiral Wau.tn. I do not have that figure here. Have you? 

Admiral Leceerr. There is no cost as such. We furnish them two 
vessels on the east coast. In return for that, they do $50,000 of free 
salvage if required. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you are receiving for and in con- 
sideration of the use of two ships, $50,000. 

Admiral Leccert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Which would be $25,000 per ship. 

Admiral WaAuutn. Plus insurance. 

Admiral Leacerrt. If we need it, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. By the way, you do force them to carry insurance 
on those ships? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Aside from that, their services hypothetically are 
required in the Atlantic or some part of it for salvage work. That 
work is handled upon another contract? 

Admiral Leacerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Relative to the particular job for which they are 
addressing themselves; is that correct? 

Admiral Leaccerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. In reality, then, there is no permanent contract of 
a permanent stand-by and a permanent payment with this corpora- 
tion? 

Admiral Leacetr. No, sir, other than the $50,000 for the east 
coast vessels. 

Mr. SHepparp. Other than the ship arrangement? 

Admiral Leecerr. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparpb. Are there any other people you know of that are 
equipped to the degree that this particular firm is to handle salvage? 
I mean, in the civilian category. 

Admiral Leccerr. No, sir; there is none that we know of. Off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASED COSTS 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. Why is there an increase as compared with 
the previous years? 

Admiral Wauuin. There is only one answer to that, I think: a 
larger fleet and more operating hours, with a little greater hazard. 

Mr. WieG.ieswortH. Do they undertake to do any more work? 

Mr. Scrivner. The law of probability. 

Admiral Leacerr. Primarily the purchase of salvage gear, sir. 

Mr. WiaGcieswortt. Is this a firm commitment, or contingent? 

Admiral Wain. Some of each, I believe. 

Admiral Leacerr. A contingent commitment, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. No salvage, no pay? 

Admiral Leccerr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wiae.Leswortu. All right. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. -Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, this is merely an item where the 
best you can do is to know the number of ships you have that willbe 
in service and to estimate the probability of loss and the necessityjof 
salvage work? 
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Admiral Wauun. That is about the best you can do. 
Admiral Leacertr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It may run more and it may run less. 
Admiral Leacerr. That is correct, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS, 1951 


Admiral Waxuin. The amount available under this subactivity, 
exclusive of the fourth supplemental, is $925,000. The amount 
obligated on April 30, 1951, was $580,000. 


CHARTER AND Hire 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, let us pick up the next item, 
reflected on the same page, for the program ‘Charter and hire.” 
= estimate for 1952 is $1,500,000. Make your presentation, 
please. 

Admiral Waxurn. Will you cover that one, please, Captain 
Magruder? 

Captain Macruper. Yes, sir. 

This is for the charter and hire of tugs and barges in the United 
States ports where naval facilities are inadequate to provide for the 
needs of the fleet. In those cases we will have to charter additional 
vessels for the use of the fleet, in berthing those vessels or servicing 
them with material from barges. 

Mr. Suepparp. | notice here you state that no funds are requested 
for emergency operations such as occurred in the Far East during 
fiscal year 1951. 

Captain Macruper. Yes, sir. You will notice that the estimate 
has come down from approximately $7.5 million in 1951 to $1.5 million 
in 1952. 

Mr. SuHepparp. In the absence of having funds to cover emergency 
operations, how would you take care of an emergency should one 
develop? 

Captain Macruper. We would have to do what we did this year, 
sir, make funds available out of the total activity, in advance of the 
appropriation of funds. We would have to take it from some other 
purpose in the activity. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of course, I presume it is understood that wherever 
a transfer of operations of that character is concerned, the application 
of funds, the committee is consulted? 

Captain Macruper. Within the activity, I think, it is not neces- 
sary, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. If you are confining it within the activity you are 
correct. 

Captain Macruper. Yes, sir. This item would be within the 
activity. 

OBLIGATIONS 


The amount available under this subactivity, exclusive of the 
fourth supplemental, is $490,000. The amount obligated on 30 April 
1951 was $197,000. 

Mr. SHepparp. I see. 
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SUPPLIES AND EQUIPAGE 


Mr. SuepparD. You have some delayed presentation that emanated 
from the discussion this morning? 

Admiral Wauutn. This allowance list we have brought up in order 
to indicate the types of materials and quantities of same issued to 
ships, and consumable supplies. The sample that we brought up is 
for a submarine, a rather small vessel. For a carrier, transport, or 
larger vessel it would be three or four times that size. 

Mr. SHepparb. That is the basis upon which the appropriation 
has been determined, and that list is available for the members to 
look over? 

Admiral Watutn. Yes. 


ALTERATIONS AND MIP—Lasor ano NSA MarTeriau 


We have another item that we have brought up, the material- 
improvement plan that we talked about this morning. We have here 
the improved material-improvement plan for the fiscal year 1952, 
giving the items, the ships, and the total number of items for the 
whole Navy for the fiscal year 1952. This is a recently approved one. 
The one that we worked with for developing the 1952 budget was a 
tentative one; therefore this plan which is approved under date of 
April 18, has not been priced by items. 

Mr. SHepparp. While it has not been priced by items, the items are 
indicated? 

Admiral Wauurn. All the items are listed, and the type of ship and 
the number of ships involved for each item are indicated. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That would be indicative of the volume require- 
ments. 

Admiral Wau. That is true. 

Mr. Suepparp. Insofar as the prices are concerned, you obviously 
have to adjust your price to the market price at the time the procure- 
ment is made, whether by yourself or detailed to another agency? 

Admiral Wauun. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Insofar as the actual price is concerned while it is 
not reflected there, the basis upon which the price will ultimately be 
declared is available? 

Admiral Wa.uin. It is not here. We could not furnish that for 
any particular item. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think, perhaps, I did not make myself clear. You 
have the original basis in the articles for these ships? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. But the dollar amount is not reflected there? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparp. However, if, hypothetically, you wanted 100 engines 
of a certain type, then the price that you contracted for when you 
went into the procurement category would be the control price, and 
you could only assume that the price might be based upon the last 
procurement you made in the category of engines? 

Admiral Wa.uurn. Plus information you might get from the vendor 
at the time; that is true. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. But you have to go to the then existing market to 
establish a firm price? 

Admiral Wain. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHeEpparp. So, obviously, it leads you in the assumptive 
position? 

Admiral Wauurn. It has to. 

Mr. SHepparD. There is no other way? 

Admiral Wauuin. No other way. 

Mr. SHepparp. If we had a completely controlled economy at this 
moment, you would be in a much better position to firmly establish 
your prices instead of the fluctuating conditions that presently prevail. 

Admiral Wauurn. Absolutely. 

Mr. SHepparp. This is available for any of the members that wish 
to inquire into it or look at it for the purpose of clarifying their minds? 
Admiral Wau.tn. I call attention to the fact that it is confidential. 


ARMING OF MiuitaRY Sea TRANSPORT SERVICE VESSELS 


Mr. SuHepparp. We will not take up the item reflected on page 
4-18 of the justifications, Arming of MSTS vessels, where you are 
making a request for $7,530,000. Will you present your basis for the 
justifications? 

Admiral Wau. This program contemplates the arming of one- 
third of the regular MSTS vessels in the fiscal vear 1952. That is 
the estimate for arming them. We have a breakdown in regard to it. 

Mr. SuepparD. Where is the breakdown reflected? 

Admiral Watu1n. It is not in the book there. 

Mr. SHepparD. Do you have a breakdown with you? 

Admiral Watuin. Yes. 

Cargo vessels and tankers total 25. 

The breakdown of the $7,530,000 is as follows: 

Bureau of Ships, special material, less electronics, $356,000. 

Electronics, $625,000. 

NSA material, $1, 513,000. 

Total labor, $1, 975, 000. 

Overhead and profit, $3,061,000. 

Total, $7,530,000. 


OVERHEAD AND PROFIT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. What do you mean by overhead and profit? 

Admiral Wauutn. This is work to be done all in private yards, and 
our breakdown estimate is for the overhead and profit on a percentage. 

Mr. Sueprarp. This will be operated under a contractual proce- 
dure? 

Admiral Watun. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. So that is the reason for the appearance of the 
language of overhead and profit, because it is incorporated in the total 
cost of the contracts made? 

Admiral Wauury. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. Have you had an opportunity during the interim 
to accumulate as yet answers as to the expenditures of the 1951 
allowances? 
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Admiral Waitin. We expect to have that available tomorrow for 
all these breakdowns. However, for this particular subactivity no 
funds have been made available previously. 


PropuctTion Faci.uities ror COMPONENTS 


Mr. SuHepparp. We will take up the next item, production facilities 
for components, where | see that you are making a request for 
$33,000,000. 

Will you present a justification for that request, please? 

Admiral Wain. The requirements under this program were 
developed and estimates were prepared on the cost of production, of 
tooling required by additional sources of supply, that is, broadening 
of the base, for items which are difficult to procure from several 
sources, such as gvro compasses, distilling plants, forced draft blowers, 
special winches, main propulsion turbines, submarine periscope tubes, 
optical equipment, and so forth. 

Production equipment will be required to outfit such facilities to 
meet prospective procurement and to build up the capacity to meet 
mobilization requirements. 

We have a breakdown of that which is quite extensive, giving the 
items in question that we want to provide sources of supply for, and 
the estimate for the facilities required. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is clearly set forth. 


SUPPLY FOR GYRO COMPASS EQUIPMENT 


Let us take up the descriptive subject matter under the second 


title, establishment of the third source of supply for gyro compass 
equipment. 
Captain MaGruper. We have two sources of supply for gyro com- 


passes, sir. It is desirable to have a third source. e should have 
one in the Middle West. 

Mr. SHepparp. When you say “source of supply,’’do you mean, 
for example, a depot for distribution purposes, or do you mean pro- 
ductionwise? 

Captain Macruper. Productionwise. 

Mr. SuepparD. What particular manufacturers are handling this 
type of production? 

Captain MaGruper. Sperry and Arma. 

Mr. SHepparpb. Will this third one be a new one to come into 
being? 

Captain Macruper. Our plan has not gone that far, to know 
exactly what it would be? We know only that we need a third 
source of supply. 

Admiral Wauurn. The general way of handling that is for one of 
the current companies to father the next source of supply; we make 
the contract through the father company so that the t = i nt will be 
available at the new source of supply to develop it and put it on a 
production basis. 

Mr. SHepparD. I would assume that would be the policy because 
you have rather an intricate operation there. I assume that the 
sources going into completely new sources of production would be 
extremely limited, if not entirely nonexistent. 
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Admiral Wauuin. They do not have the talent to start on their own. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Insofar as this particular requirement pertains, this 
is again controlled by the amount of ships that are going to be put 
into active service, or contemplated to be put into active service, 
which amount has been given to you by higher echelons; is that cor- 
rect? 

Admiral Wau.rn.: That is correct. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. This statement showing the list of production 
facilities for components is a confidential document. 

Admiral Wauuin. It is not so classified, but I regard it as confi- 
dential, as far as commercial use of it is concerned. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortu. For what reason? 

Admiral Wauuin. Because various companies that might be in- 
terested would have the information regarding the intent of the 
Navy Department before the Navy Department is ready to move. 
This is in a planning stage at the present time and we are not ready 
to proposition contractors regarding the matter. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is this money all for facilities? 

Captain MaGruper. Yes; all for production facilities. 

Mr. SHepparD. Does that include any plants or equipment? 

Captain Macruper. The first column on the list is the plants, or 
the portion that would be called public works, or civil works. The 
second column is the machine tools, or equipment that would go into 
the items. 

The third column is the grand total. 

Mr. WiGGLEswortH. In other words, it breaks down into $8,- 
620,000 for new plants and $24,380,000 for equipment to go into the 
plants? 

Captain Macruper. That is correct, sir. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER TO “FACILITIES, NAVY” 


Mr. WicG.ieswortu. What is the significance of the terminology 
at the head of those two paragraphs, ‘Proposed transfer to facilities,”’ 
and ‘To remain in ships and facilities’’? 

Captain Macruper. May I refer that to Admiral Clexton? We 
understand there is a proposal to transfer the “bricks and mortar” 
portion of this—that is, the civil-works portion—to a different appro- 
priation. Ido not think that has been firmed up yet. 

Admiral CLexton. Of the $33,000,000, the Bureau of Ships appro- 
priation, namely, ‘Ships and facilities’ has proper language in it to 
cover the procurement of tools and equipment, but it does not have the 
authority to build private plants or purchase land. Hence, $8-, 
620,000, must be transferred to the appropriation, ‘Facilities, Navy, 
1952,”’ which has the language and the authority to purchase land and 
build facilities. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That particular object, Mr. Wigglesworth, I would 
like to develop with Admiral Noble when he comes up. 

Mr. Wice.eswortu. I just wanted to interpret the table they have 
given us. ; 


Admiral CLexton. That is the same way it was handled in 1951, 
also. 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiccteswortn. You say these are all in the planning stage. 
What does that mean in terms of the estimates that you have given 
us? 

Admiral Wauuin. The technical desks concerned in the Bureau with 
each of these specialties involved—and there are many of them—are 
working on the plan, provided funds are available, to institute con- 
tracts, and the basis for the contracts. 

Mr. WicGcieswortn. How good are the figures? 

Admiral Watuin. We know generally what the work is and that is 
the best estimate we can make. It is an engineering estimate. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. You say they are in a planning stage, and 
you do not want any commercial concern to see the figures. 

Admiral Wain. Some of them are familiar with their own parts 
of it, but I wanted to guard against its being turned over in its 
entirety to people not concerned. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. Are you going to do all the items on this 
list, or are you just thinking them over? 

Admiral Wauuin. We propose to do them all. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. Do you think that you are going to? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortuH. When you say that they are in the planning 
stage, you mean detailed specifications, and so on, have not been 
completed. 

Admiral Wauuin. No, sir. 

Mr. WigeLeswortH. When will they be ready? 

Admiral Wauurn. It will run all through the vear. Some are in 
pretty good shape now, some are barely started, and they have to 
be handled together with other work. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Will each and every one of these projects, 
in your opinion, be in shape to actually let the contract in the fiscal 
year 1952? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes. 

Mr. Wiac._eswortu. How is it we have no funds appropriated for 
this activity in the present fiscal vear. 

Admiral Wain. Because we were not confronted with the military 
situation we are at the present time. 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. In what respect? 

Admiral Wauurn. I refer to the international situation. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. It was just as bad a vear ago as it is now. 

The general situation, including Korea, was just as acute at the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1951 as it is at the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1952, and my question is, why, if we are going to embark on this 
$33, 000,000 program in 1952, we have not done something about it 
in 1951? 

Admiral Wain. I cannot answer that, sir. We are directed to 
proceed with it. The Department of Defense has directed the ma- 
terial bureaus to broaden the base of supplies so in case of mobiliza- 
tion we can meet the needs. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. Is there any reason why this copy should not 
be left. with the clerk to the committee for use by the committee? 

Admiral Wauutn. No reason at all. 

This is a new subactivity for 1952, therefore no obligations mere 
been incurred to date. 
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ALTERATION OF MILITARY SEA TRANSPORT SERVICE VESSELS 


Mr. SHepparp.. We will now take up the item that appears at 
page 4-19 of the justifications, ‘‘ Alteration of MSTS vessels,’’ where 
you are making a request of $34,500,000. 

Admiral Wain. That is a continuation of the 1951 program to 
improve the troop-carrying capacity of the transports and, in the 
case of tankers, to provide mechano decks to support aircraft for 
transportation. We have 59 passenger transports involved, and the 
estimate on that is $34,000,000, and the mechano decking on our 
remaining 15 vessels, which are tankers—out of a total program of 
50—is $500,000. There is a total involved of $34,500,000. 

Mr. Suepparpb. With reference to the work that is necessary to 
put these ships into an acceptable condition, am I to assume that all 
these ships belong to the Federal Government? 

Admiral Wauuin. They do. 

Mr. Suepparp. The numbers that vou have indicated would have 
nothing to do, literally, with the Transportation Division taking in 
ships that are presently in coastwise operation, and so forth? 

Admiral Wauurn. I think it would have nothing to do whatsoever 
on that. Iam not an authority on that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It would not influence this work, because to utilize 
these ships you have to put them in this general condition that you 
are indicating here. 

Admiral Wa.uin. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparD. The only reason we would assume that additional 
ships would be taken in would be a load above our own ability to 
handle? 

Admiral WatLIN. Yes. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What are you going to do to these passenger 
transports? 

Admiral Wauuin. This is a move to be prepared to have adequate 
troop transports. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortuH. I understand, but what are you going to do? 
What is necessary? Give me one of Mr. Scrivner’s examples. Take 
one of these transports and tell us what is necessary to be done. 


CONVERSION FROM PASSENGER TO MILITARY USE 


Admiral Watuin. There will be a large number of alterations on 
these transports. 

Mr. WiaGiteswortH. What kind of alterations? 

Admiral Wauuin. They are now commercial vessels for passenger 
use. 

Mr. WigGLeswortnH. What kind of alterations? 

Admiral Wauutn. Replacement of staterooms and dining rooms 
and lounges. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What do you mean by replacement? 

Admiral Wauuin. Modification of bunking arrangements. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. You are going to put bunks in where the 
dining salons are? 

Admiral Wain. Yes, to a limited extent, for the troops. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. And where the lounges are? 
Admiral Wauun. Yes. 
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Mr. Wiaec.iesworts. What else? 
a Watutn. Berthing and messing spaces throughout the 
ships. 
Mr. Wiceieswortu. You are going to knock down the dining 
—— one the staterooms on each one of these transports and substitute 
erths/ 
Admiral Wain. Yes; to a limited extent only. 
Mr. WiaG.tesworta. Two-deckers? 
Admiral Wain. Three-deckers in many cases, and that requires 
a considerable amount of ventilation which will be put into the ships 
and toilet facilities to take care of additional personnel aboard. In 
other words, the luxury items are taken out and austerity for troop 
carrying instituted. 
Mr. WicG.Lesworru. All these 59 transports are more or less alike? 
Admiral Wau. They vary quite a bit. There are quite a number 
of different types of vessels involved, both as to type and age. 


COST PER SHIP FOR CHANGES 


Mr. WicGLeswortsH. Between $500,000 and $600,000 per trans- 
port? 

Admiral Wauuin. About $500,000 each; yes. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Have you figured this item on the basis of 
each one of the ships involved, or did you take a rough yardstick and 
multiply it by the number of ships? 

Admiral Wa tin. All the ships involved are known, and they have 
been considered separately. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. This total represents an individual consider- 
ation of each one of the 59 transports and 15 tankers involved? 

Admiral Wa.urn. I would not say individually as.regards the exact 
price, but the job has been added together with a view to knowing the 
man-days involved. 

Mr. WiaGcieswortn. For each ship? 

Admiral Wa.urn. Yes. 

Mr. WicG.LeswortsH. On the basis of what price level? . 

Admiral Wa.u1n. The price level at the time the estimate was made, 
about December—both labor and material. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. . 

Admiral Wain. No obligations have been made against this 
subactivity as yet since the funds for the initiation of the MSTS 
program are in the fourth supplemental and are not yet available. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


ARMING OF Coast GUARD VESSELS 


Mr. SHepparp. We will now turn to page 4-20, where we will take 
up the program, ‘‘Arming of Coast Guard vessels,”’ where I see you are 
making a request for $2,730,000. You may make your presentation. 

Admiral Wauutn. That is for the purpose of arming 101 Coast 
Guard vessels with antisubmarine equipment, guns, and sonar—3-inch 
guns and efficient sonar equipment and communications equipment. 

Mr. SHepparp. Let me call your attention to the break-down that 
is reflected on page 4-20, and I quote your statement: 

Supplemental table of program contents.—The following table provides a detailed 


list of the operations which will be supported by funds requested for this budget 
activity. 
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z Then you have broken this down into 1950 obligations, 1951 
he ¥ estimates, and 1952 estimates. 

a What particular relationship does that break-down have, propor- 
ng ’ tionately or otherwise, to the estimated $2,730,000? 
ite ) Admiral Wauuw. That refers back to the whole thing. 

‘| Mr. Suepparp. This is a recapitulation of what we have already 

: discussed in previous presentations? 

3 Admiral Wain. Yes. 
res 4 Mr. SHerpparp. | am confining myself to the $2,730,000. Does the 
ips : Navy carry the cost for the Coast Guard operations prior to the time 
In 3 the Coast Guard is turned over to the Navy? 
op _ Admiral Wauury. No, sir. 

q Mr. Suepparp. Am | to assume from the language incorporated in 
ce? the first paragraph that a part of this requirement of $2,730,000 is a 
er contemplated expenditure due to an anticipated transfer of the Coast 

: Guard to the Navy? 

A Admiral Wauurn. I am going to ask a representative of the Office of 
Fi Chief of Naval Operations to answer that question. 
a Mr. SHepparD. How did this get in here at this point, Mr. Budget 

: Officer? 

j Admiral Hopwoop. The Chief of Navai Operations has approved 

of 3 the program and a representative is here to give the information on it. 
nd Mr. SHEPPARD. Captain, why does the Coast Guard appear in here 
4 at this time? 
ive 4 Captain Horrueins. Each Coast Guard ship has an approved 

i armament which they do not carry in peacetime. The guns were taken 
an. H off, put in storage in Navy’s custody. In time of emergency the guns 
7 ‘ are reinstalled, and all these items are items of a military nature 
bat which are not necessary to the Coast Guard in time of peace but are 
Mie ‘ necessary in time of emergency, or war. 

Mr. SuHepparp. The Coast Guard operations, as I interpret them to 
prevail, are very clearly defined in the jurisdiction of peacetime versus 
that of wartime; in other words, under war conditions heretofore the 
Coast Guard has been literally transferred to the surveillance or 

“os custody of the Navy, as it were. 
Captain Horruerns. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. I assume that the entire appearance of this has been 
nin predicated upon the fact of the military poe exclusively? 
TS Captain Horruerns. That is correct, a declaration of national 
emergency. 
Mr. SHepparp. Under normal operations of the Coast Guard, they 
would not be called upon to spend this type of money; is that correct? 
Captain Horruerms. That is correct, and to maintain it on 
board, sir. 
ake Mr. SHepparp. What I was trying to determine here is whether or 
are not this particular estimate is legitimately involved in this presentation 
ion. as against another committee’s consideration. 
ast Captain Horruerns. It is in this one, sir. 
neh Mr. SHepparp. And you say it is predicated upon the military 
. , aspect? 
hat Captain Horruerns. Entirely. 
. Mr. SHEepparp. I accept your explanation. 
‘iled Admiral Horpwoop. These Coast Guard vessels, in their normal 
dget pursuits do not need this special equipment. The Chief of Naval 


Operations desires to equip them now for antisubmarine and escort 
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work so they can serve a double purpose in event of a sudden emer- 
gency while they are doing their regular peacetime duties. It is not 
a military requirement on the part of the Coast Guard; it is a military 
requirement on the part of the Navy. 

Mr. SHepparp. Am [| to understand that these guns are to be put 
on the Coast Guard vessels because of existing international condi- 
tions, or is this merely being put in here now to cover an emergency 
situation from a preparatory standpoint in case they are needed? 
Which of the two? 

Admiral Hopwoop. It is my understanding they are actually going 
to be placed on board now. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Which will put them in a position of requirements 
when those requirements may develop? 

Admiral Hopwoop. A certain percentage of Coast Guard vessels 
will be ready to proceed on antisubmarine duty immediately in case 
of a sudden emergency. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And you say these particular devices, the military 
devices referred to here, are in the custody of the Navy at this time? 

Captain Horruerns. In most cases. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, when they were tentatively, if not 
literally, decommissioned this type of material was taken off the ships, 
it went into the custody of the Navy, and now it is being put back on 
by the Navy? 

Captain Horrserns. That is correct. 

Mr. Mauon. I was a little confused by page 4-20 and 4-21. You 
point out in the 1952 estimate that you want $2,730,000 for arming of 
Coast Guard vessels, and then about halfway down the page you give 
a supplemental table of program contents and down at the bottom of 
the page 4-21 you say, ‘‘Arming of Coast Guard vessels,”’ $2,730,000. 

Admiral Horwoop. It is a recapitulation of that project. 

Mr. Manon. A recapitulation of all the activities under the so-called 
budget activity No. 1? 

Mr. SuHepparp. Right there. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortn. It is the same that appears on page 4—9, is it 
not, only broken down a little differently? 

Captain Macruper. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparp. A more extensive breakdown. 

Admiral Wauury. That is why we call it supplemental. 

Mr. SHepparp. It was put here for the purpose of letting the 
committee trace these proportionate funds that we have reviewed up 
to this point? 

Mr. WiccieswortH. You say that all this antisubmarine equip- 
ment is on hand now? 

Captain Horruerns. I would say for the most part, most of it. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Most of it? 

Captain Horrueins. Yes. The depth charge racks—— 


EQUIPMENT INSTALLATION COSTS 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. What does this charge of $26,000 or $27,000 
per ship represent? 

Captain Horruetns. I am probably speaking too much for the 
Bureau of Ships right now. I would imagine that most of this is 
installation charges. It is going to cost us $27,000 to install equip- 
ment on any one of these ships. 

Admiral Leacerr. That is the average; ves. 
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Mr. Scrivner. While this may just be labor, where are the funds 
for the purchase of the equipment? 

Admiral Wain. Most of that is Ordnance material—guns, and 
so forth, on hand, or will be procured by Ordnance. 

_Admiral Lucerrr. Actually a great amount of material has been 
delivered to the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Scrivner. Any definite information as to the materials to be 
placed upon these Coast Guard vessels will be procurable through 
Ordnance? 

Admiral Watutn.: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is just for the labor? 

Admiral Waturn. Installation; yes, sir. 

Admiral Leceettr. Labor and NSA materials. Some of the equip- 
ment is Bureau of Ships equipment; the sonar equipment is Bureau 
of Ships’, but already on hand. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is furnished as a part of the Navy equipment? 

Admiral Leacerr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. This transaction with the Coast Guard is actually 
more or less of an issue to them on a memorandum receipt, so that if 
the emergency ends—— 

Admiral Wauuin. Regular shipping bills, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Scrivner. Items that are usable would come back into the 
Navy system of supply? 

Admiral Watuin. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, as I say, it is like issuing something out on a 
memorandum receipt? 

Admiral Wauuin. That is the idea. 


MAINTENANCE AND PRESERVATION OF RESERVE FLEET 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up the next activity reflected on page 
4-22, where there is listed programs or subactivities, for which there 
is a request of $64,556,000, for 1952. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will insert pages 4-22 through 4-28 of the justification in the 
record. Will you make a presentation to indicate what composes that 
total request? 

(The material is as follows:) 


2. MAINTENANCE AND PRESERVATION OF RESERVE FLEET 





1951 estimates 





Programs or subactivities Trans- 
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supple- 


func- 
mental tions 
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obligations Presently 
available 
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REPAIR OF SHIPS 
Labor and NSA material 


TORE cion saa le Stee BR Seve $10, 285, 478 
RINE OURAN gi = aie uWULE wd ae ame Ee Se ee hg 9, 501, 000 
Fe NI ik ce cate Bio hie 5% a bia Slr A gos ees ie ed Le ate a Sn 27, 263, 000 


Description of program content 


This program provides funds for labor and naval stock account material used 
in the maintenance, repair, and preservation of hull, machinery, and ordnance 
equipment on Reserve Fleet vessels when such work is accomplished in naval 
shipyards. Another program in Budget Activity 2, ‘‘Repairs in Private Yards,” 
contains funds for work of this nature accomplished in commercial yards. 

Although these vessels are not operating, they are subject to deterioration due 
to ravages of the natural elements and time. To a great extent, expenditures 
from this program govern the material condition and readiness of this vital part 
of the Navy’s mobilization potential. 


Basis and justification for funds requested 


The broad program objective is to improve the material condition of Reserve 
Fleet vessels. This will permit their timely reactivation in event of mobilization. 
The principal phases of this program, for which funds are requested, include: 

1. Continuation of quinquennial overhauls on a “not to interfere with Active 
Fleet work” basis. It is planned to overhaul approximately 20 percent of the 
Reserve Fleet vessels during fiscal year 1952. 

2. Continuation of the periodic and control drydocking program. The docking 
interval is approximately 5 years. This program, involving repairs to and preser- 
vation of the underwater body of the vessels, was in progress before restoration 
of the quinquennial overhauls. It will be coordinated with the quinquennial 
overhaul program to the maximum possible extent. 

3. The program for maintenance of Reserve Fleet vessels by military personnel 
assigned to the Reserve Fleet will be continued. This budget activity provides 
funds for industrial assistance required by military personnel in accomplishing 
the maintenance work. 

4. One aircraft carrier (CV) and two escort carriers (CVE) will be activated 
and maintained in a ‘‘Ready Reserve Status’’ in the Reserve Fleet. 

5. Maintenance and preservation of ‘‘Out of Service in Reserve’ craft assigned 
to naval district commandants will be continued. 


Supplemental table of program content 





lees 1950 obliga- | 

















tions 1951 estimates 1952 estimates 

Geena OVETIIES ......... 5. -. 2-2 none oo senso o----- $6, 144, 378 $1, 836, 000 $18, 215, 000 
Other repairs, periodic and control dry aeatne , industrial 

EE ha Se PIS me, as Saat 3, 121, 000 3, 500, 000 5, 445, 000 

EEE ES ee re cere canines 0 3, 000, 000 1, 980, 000 

Ri a ih ET EE ge TT a ete FEIT: 1, 020, 100 1, 165, 000 1, 623, 000 

OE es eee ere 10, 285, 478 9, 501, 000 27, 263, 000 
Components 

ee ice een snnne~< eae SAREE RAs ters tae N's RO $350, 100 

ES a aa ae RS eae ie, he 1, 025, 000 

I rl BRE nN ean mires Leeson cea eabdegs alice deca Gata 3, 085, 000 


Description of program content 


This program provides specialized equipment other than electronics, required 
for maintenance, repair and overhaul of Reserve Fleet vessels. The equipment 
is similar to that required for vessels assigned to the Active Fleet and budgeted 
under Budget Activity 1, program—‘‘Repair of Ships—Components.” 

Basis and justification for funds requested 

The amount requested is based upon the expected usage of materials by Reserve 

Fleet personnel in the accomplishment of routine maintenance aboard Reserve 


Fleet vessels and upon anticipated usage of such materials during the periods of 
regular overhauls scheduled for Reserve Fleet vessels during fiscal year 1952. 
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Repair parts 


EN REIS IIE TICE SS fee cI A SOY A RO OS Ce $50, 000 
RR ESE ES Ea EL ERIE AE TSS ae tee i® 500, 000 
SENSES DUG se ETAL Se RE Th ier eee EERE ee a ae CT a 4 620, 000 


Description of program content . 


This program covers the cost of procurement of repair parts to replenish issues 
from the ships parts supply system utilized in quinquennial overhauls and normal 
maintenance to vessels of the reserve fleet. 


Basis and justification for funds requested 


The funds requested will provide for the replenishment of issues from the ships 
parts supply system inventory required in the normal maintenance of reserve 
fleet vessels at the same rate as in previous years, plus an expanded requirement 
for the replenishment of issues utilized in the authorized quinquennial overhauls 
of vessels of the reserve fleet. Increased 1952 requirements are generated by 
reason of increased authorized overhauls in 1952 as compared to 1951 and in- 
sufficient funds available in this program in previous years to cover the cost of 
actual withdrawals from the supply system to meet requirements for overhauls. 
Funds available in budget’ activity 1a3, 2a3, and 7a3 will be available to cover 
the total cost of repair parts issues from the ships parts supply system to naval 
vessels. In previous years material has been issued from the supply system to 
meet requirement of this program even though sufficient funds were not covered 
in the program to fully replenish the inventory. 


Repairs in private yards 


1950 obligation. _- - -- Silat OU Rae pi lisinn se eininst tek wd Socieatin . $1, 870, 000 
Fe I io. on ai sci divine Hoe pean ctl ab ti ite vk Daag 20, 460, 000 
I a a be ca en eee 19, 305, 000 


Description of program content 


This program is similar to the preceding program “ Repair of ships—labor and 
NSA material,” except that this program reflects expenditures for labor, material, 
and other costs in private (commercial) shipyards. 

Basis and justification for funds requested 

The program objectives and justification of funds are the same as those dis- 
cussed in the preceding program ‘Repair of ships—labor and NSA material,” 
except that funds herein requested are for work to be accomplished in priv ate 
(commercial) shipyards. 


ALTERATIONS AND MIP 
Labor and NSA material 


i MRA Sr, Ltt tis So aan ns tn wie Whew We wo Coen ewe ae 0 
Men GUNN iio 2G bea i SE Secs oa ed $6, 450, 000 
SO ik nid teenth at O- KReneeshey ey omnenanessce seem 4, 134, 000 


Description of program content 


This program provides for contractual services, labor and incidental material 
necessary to the accomplishment of changes in hull, machinery, equipment, and 
fittings for the nature of alterations on reserve fleet vessels, during their quin- 
quennial overhauls. 


Basis and justification for funds requested 


Funds budgeted herein are designed to provide for the installation, in M+ 12 
ships, of technical materials and systems, other than electronics, considered 
mandatory, if such ships are to enter combat operation in the company of other 
Pa ae Ww ae an acceptable degree of military effectiveness and without unacceptable 

igh ris 


Components 
le i Se ea She wh = wom esle winnie aenigen 0 
nen Se ss OSs lw ea we $1, 000, 000 
Tie RUNNION aS fs oh obs $86 cece oe doe See OY Oy 1, 540, 000 


Description of program content 


This program provides for special equipment, other than electronics, required 
in the accomplishment of alterations and improvements in the hull, machinery. 
equipment, and fittings of reserve fleet vessels. These components are of a tech- 
nical nature and are similar to those required for vessels of the active fleet. 
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Basis and justification for funds requested 
Funds budgeted herein are designed to provide for the procurement of special 
equipment, other than electronics, required in order that alterations of the highest 
priority and most essential to the combat readiness of reserve-fleet ships may be 
available for installation during future quinquennial overhauls or upon reacti- 
vation. 
SUPPLIES AND EQUIPAGE 


ST IN, 5 cr nccnkc ees in Woon si oe kee Uae edinkools $3, 005, 000 
en I i no ee 3, 334, 500 
1952 estimates 


Description of program content 


This program provides funds for the numerous items of consumable supplies, 
tools, equipment, and services used by military personnel in maintaining the reserve 
fleet vessels. Such items as pipe, sheet metal, canvas, paint, welding sets, test 
equipment, hand tools, and parts for dehumidification equipment are typical. Some 
of the reserve fleet ships are partially activated and serve as “accommodation” 
ships for reserve fleet personnel. The office and household supplies used aboard 
such ships are financed under this program, 


Basis and justification for funds requested 


The over-all program objective for fiscal year 1952 is to improve the material 
condition of the reserve fleet vessels. This will be accomplished primarily by the 
quinquennial overhauls, as budgeted for under ‘Repairs to ships.”” Some funds 
from this “Supplies and equipage’”’ program will be used by reserve fleet military 
personnel in maintaining the vessels in their improved material condition. Other 
of the funds will be used by military personnel in maintaining and, as possible, 
improving the material condition of vessels not scheduled for overhauls. 


INACTIVATION 


I i i ei a a ao a $11, 727, 100 
kai Seana lipern Pedi ern of Uline: | hii aa ae re 1, 154, 500 
UP a as ums ars ips sac Bice dnihoainis tesalinteaa alae alow once 1, 109, 000 


Description of program content 


This program provides funds for labor, naval stock account material, and 
services incidental to the “inactivation” of active vessels; also the ‘‘disposal and 
scrapping” and/or ‘‘care and handling” of surplus vessels. When a ship is in- 
activated, labor and materials are required to cover the machinery with preserva- 
tive compound, make all hull openings weathertight, etc., before she is placed in 
the reserve fleet. When a vessel is surplus to Navy needs, care and handling 
funds are used for its maintenance pending final disposal by sale; or disposal of 
“scrapping”’ and sale as scrap metal. 

Basis and justification jor funds requested 


Chief of Naval Operation’s requirements for various types and/or designs of 
ships change from time to time. ‘These changes result in a number of ships volng 
inactivated and placed in the reserve fleet. Part of the funds herein provide 
will be for those ships that will be inactivated. Also some ships become surplus 
to Navy needs and are disposed of. Part of the funds herein provided will be for 
the disposal and/or care and handling of these ships while awaiting disposal. These 
estimates are based on the amounts required in previous years for this work. 

Admiral Wauurn. Now we get into budget activity 2, which is 
parallel to No. 1, for the reserve fleet rather than the active fleet and 
the subheads there are parallel to those we have just gone through. 
We come to the various items such as components, spare parts, 
private shipyard work, alterations under MIP, and so forth; labor 
and material used aboard ship; alteration components, supplies and 
equipage and inactivation cost, which is one additional item. 

This work is necessitated by reason of the fact that the 5-year 
overhaul arrangement for the reserve fleet has been reinstated. The 
original idea in the case of the reserve fleet was to overhaul every 
ship once in 5 years; care and preservation, to prevent undue corrosion, 
deterioration against the elements. But that was abandoned several 
years ago. It has been reinstated in the second half of 1951. 
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It also provides for docking of the ships; each ship is supposed to 
be drydocked every 5 or 6 years. The drydocking was continued 
during the period the repair work was not conducted. 

It also provides for one aircraft carrier and two escort carriers to 
be activated and put in a ready reserve status. 

It also provides for the care of service craft out of service at the 
present time, the same as the larger reserve fleet vessels. 

A breakdown of the various classes of work will be found in the fol- 
lowing pages; 4—24; quinquennial overhauls, $18,215,000. Other re- 
pairs, connected with periodic and control drydockings, $5,445,000. 
Industrial assistance: I might say what that is, first. Generally the 
reserve fleet vessels are cared for by enlisted personnel in the reserve 
fleet command. They take care of the dehumidification processes 
that go on in those ships constantly, and ordinary care and preserva- 
tion. They run into a lot of work that they are not capable of doing 
because they do not have the right qualifications so far as the work 
is concerned, among their personnel, which is limited. So they call 
on the naval shipyards when the ships are laid up at the shipyards, 
or on the industrial managers when there is no shipyard, and the work 
is done on a contract basis. The total for that is $5,445,000. 

The next item is ‘Ready reserve carriers, $1,980,000.” 

And service craft out of service, $1,623,000, or a total of $27,263,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. While we are referring to the reserve fleet here, 
the presentation that you made this morning for active ships, and the 
presentation you are making for the reserve ships are basically the 
same. In ther words, what you are doing here is putting your 
reserve fleet in a status of readiness, is that true? 

Admiral Wa.urn. Partial readiness; yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. The degree of readiness under this program calls 
for $27,263,000. 

Admiral Waturn. I would say that each reserve fleet vessel which 
was recently overhauled is ready for reactivation and commissioning 
in the active fleet except, perhaps, some additional work will be 
required, particularly in alterations. Only the mandatory alterations 
are done on the reserve fleet. The other important alterations will 
have to be done later in order, in some cases, to operate satisfactorily 
with vessels of the active fleet. 

Mr. SuHepparp. The number of ships to be placed in a status of 
readiness has been sent down to you, is that correct? 

Admiral Wa.uin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And as a service agency, the Bureau of Ships has 
the job to see that this type of work is performed on the number of 
ships involved; is that correct? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And with reference to your components, does the 
same explanation hold? 

Admiral Wauutn. Yes, sir. I would say the same explanations 
hold as those we made as we went through the active fleet for com- 
ponents, parts, repair parts, work to be done in private yards, labor 
and NSA materials, supplies and equipage. 

Mr. SHepparpD. The total of the operations listed at the top of 
4-22, which comes to $64,556,0000, is set out under the various items, 
2—A, repair of ships—labor and NSA material, components, repair 
parts, repair in private yards; and B, alterations and MIP; labor 
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and NSA material, and components; and C, supplies and equipage 
and D, inactivation; is that correct? 

Admiral WALLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Do I understand that these are ships that are with- 
drawn from the so-called moth-balled fleet? 

Admiral Wauuin. No, sir; this is the mothballed fleet. These 
are ships that are in the moth-balled fleet. 

Mr. Ritey. That is what I thought. You take them out of moth 
balls and recondition them? 

Admiral Wauurn. And put them back in. 

Mr. Rixiey. Put them back in mothballs? 

Admiral WALLIN. Yes, sir. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE AND OBLIGATED, 1951 


Mr. Wicetesworts. [| notice that in your table on page 4-22 you 
give us the figure for 1950 obligations and a figure of the amount 
presently available. What are the 1951 obligations? 

Admiral Wain. We are going to have all those tomorrow broken 
down by subactivities, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

(The following information was supplied for the record.) 


“Ships and facilities, Navy, 1951’ (excluding fourth supplemental), total available, 
obligations and expenditures by budget activity and subactivity 




















— Obligated, |Expenditures, 
Budget activity and subactivity as shown in Apr. 30, Mar. 31, 
- 1951 1951 
1952 budget 
2. Maintenance and preservation of reserve fleet: 
(a) Repair of ships: 
(1) Labor and NSA material_..................-.- $9, 501, 000 $7, 850, 000 $3, 510, 000 
RS SST ee ape Wee er eee 1, 025, 000 31, 4, 000 
I a ee 1, 500, 000 0 0 
(@ Reneilt i private yards. .................+-<<- 20, 460, 000 5, 752, 000 5, 258, 000 
(b) Alterations and MIP: 
(1) Labor and NSA material_...................-- 6, 450, 000 5, 614, 000 1, 982, 000 
(2) n pew pow om eet REL Es 1, 000, 000 871, 000 0 
SRP EET 3, 335, 000 1, 939, 000 1, 239, 000 
Jo | gs 2s Rg ES ee eee Se SE aaa: 1, 154, 000 1, 100, 000 562, 000 
wes Gees ee ee ke | 44, 425, 000 23, 157, 000 12, 555, 000 
! 








Mr. WiccLteswortH. You do not have that with you on this item? 

Admiral Waitin. No, sir. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. What does presently: available mean—the 
appropriation you had in 1951? 

Admiral Wauurn. Less the fourth supplemental, which is not 
available. 

Mr. WiecLeswortsH. There is nothing in the fourth supplemental 
for this purpose, is there? 

Admiral Wauuin. No, sir; there is not. 

Mr. WiceLteswortsH. You have a zero under fourth supplemental 
in this table, which means that there is nothing in the fourth supple- 
mental for this purpose. So you have had appropriated $44 million 
appropriated this year and you do not know how much has been 
obligated; that information is to be furnished later? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. 

Captain Macruper. We have the activity total, sir. 
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Admiral Waturn. We have it by activity but not broken down. 
Mr. Aurorp. As of the end of April the obligations against activity 
2 were $22 million. 

Captain Macruprer. May I interject something there? The funds 
for restoring the quinquennial overhauls were not available until the 
second supplemental which was approved in January. Therefore this 
program as a whole for quinquennial overhauls in 1951 got off to a 
very late start. So that is a lower percentage of obligation than we 
have under most of our activities. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. It seems, offhand, like a very low percentage. 

Captain MaGruper. It is a lower percentage than in most of our 
activities. But we did not have the money until January to rein- 
state the quinquennial overhauls. The total appropriation is 80 
percent obligated. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You just told me that you had $44,400,000 
appropriated and $22 million obligated as of April 30. 

Captain Macruper. I am sorry, I have confused the question. 
This is the activity that is only about 50 percent obligated. The 
grand total appropriation is actually about 80 percent obligated. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. You mean the over-all appropriation for the 
Navy? 

Captain MaGcruper. For the Bureau of Ships. 

Mr. WiaGcieswortn. For the Bureau of Ships? 

Captain Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicG.ieswortnH. But as far as this particular activity, 2—A, is 
concerned, it is only 50 percent obligated? 

Captain Macruper. Yes, sir. 


SHIPS TO BE OVERHAULED, 1952 


Mr. Wiaaieswortu. You had $18 million here, as I understand it, 
for quinquennial overhauls. How many ships do you estimate will be 
overhauled in the fiscal year 1952? 

Captain Macruper. That shows on the pink sheets, sir. 

Mr. WiaGieswortnH. On what page? 

Captain Macruprer. The reserve fleet starts on 4—C-4, and on 
4—C-6 there is the recap. The total number of overhauls is 102 in 
naval shipyards and 163 in private shipyards. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. That means 265 to be overhauled at $18 
million plus? 

Captain Macruper. No, sir. The total is the sum of the 2; 
102 vessels will cost $28 million and the 163, $19 million. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. That is $47,600,000, is it not? 

Captain Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortnu. Looking then at your over-all breakdown of 
this subactivity, page 4—22 of the justifications, I notice that you are 
asking as the first item, for $27,263,000. That, as I understand, repre- 
sents the amount of the quinquennial overhauls at the Navy shipyards? 

Admiral Wauuin. Labor and NSA material; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeaieswortn. You tell me that 102 ships are to be over- 
hauled in those Government shipyards? 

Admiral Watuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. Which figures roughly $270,000 per overhaul? 
Admiral Wa.uin. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. WiacG.eswortu. In addition to that, you are expecting to 
overhaul 163 ships in private shipyards at a cost of $19,305,000? 

Admiral Wa.uin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. Which gives you about $150,000 per ship at 
the private shipyards? 

Admiral Wa.uin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiac.ieswortu. That is a great difference. 

Admiral Wauuin. Well, they are different ships, Mr. Wigglesworth. 
We endeavor to keep at naval shipyards the types of ships that 
involve more particular work and to send to private yards the auxiliary 
wee of ships, the smaller vessels. 

Mr. WieGLteswortH. What prices did you use in estimating these 
costs of overhaul? 

Admiral Wain. An estimate based on what we have been paying 
for overhauls of these vessels, most of them in Government yards; 
some of them in private yards. 

Mr. Wicc.ieswortu. The price level was as of what date? 

Admiral Wain. When the budget was made up, in December. 

Mr. WicGiesworrtn. All of these prices, so far as the Bureau of 
Ships is concerned, are as of December 1950? 

Admiral Wa.urn. Yes, sir; without any forecast as to future costs 
of labor or material. . 

Mr. WiccLesworts. Are these about the same prices that you 
have been paying for overhaul work? 

Admiral Watuin. Generally speaking, about the same. But the 
experience we have had recently in the overhaul of those ships plus 
the condition of the ships as reported by the reserve fleet subgroup 
commanders gives us a basis to change the estimate slightly one way 
or the other. 

Bsr WiGGLesworts. You plan to overhaul about 20 percent of the 
ships? 

Admiral Wain. That is correct; 20 percent. 


REPAIR OF SHIPS 


REPAIR OF COMPONENTS 


Mr. WiaGiteswortH. How did you arrive at the figure $3,085,000 
for “Repair of components’’? 

Admiral Wain. That is an estimate based on the components that 
we feel we will have to replace in the ships of the reserve fleet which 
will be overhauled during 1952. 


REPAIR PARTS 


Mr. WiaaLteswortH. Have you any breakdown, confidential or 
otherwise, which shows how that figure was reached and how the next 
figure $4,620,000, entitled ‘‘Repair parts,’’ under ‘‘Repair of ships,”’ 
was reached? 

Admiral Wain. They are engineering estimates based on the 
best information we have. I think I have some samples here of 
the component cards which have to do with the supply and demand 
requirements which we spoke of yesterday, which is the basis for our 
estimate of what is required. 
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Mr. WieeieswortH. This paper you have handed me does not 
show anything comprehensive; this is just one item, is it not? 
Captain Macruper. Yes, sir; that is 1 out of'35,000; that is just a 
sample item. 
COMPONENTS 


Mr. WiceieswortH. There are 35,000 items in this components 
category? 

Admiral Waturn. No. We have 35,000 in all for our whole use, 
whether reserve or active fleet. 

Mr..Wigeteswortn. That is, under components? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. Those are reviewed continuously. 

Mr. Wiaateswortu. Is there any way of indicating in a general 
way what you had on hand in over-all value of components at the 
beginning of the year and what you have on hand now? 


INVENTORY OF COMPONENTS 


Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. The total components for the whole 
Navy is $836 million. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. I am talking about the item that we are now 
considering. 

Admiral Wauurn. I mean the whole requirement for Bureau of 
Ships work throughout the Navy. 

Mr. WigaLeswortu. How about this particular item? 

Admiral Wain. We do not classify whether it is the reserve fleet 
or reserve training vessels or the active fleet. It comes out of the same 
pool. 

Mr. WiaeGieswortu. This break-down does not mean much then, 
does it? What did you have on hand for the whole Bureau of Ships 
in terms of components? 

Admiral WAturn. $836 million. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortn. At the beginning of the fiscal year? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir; this fiscal year. 

Mr. Wige.Leswortu. What have you got now? 

Admiral Wauurn. At the end of this year we expect to have $873 
million. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. Admiral, what was made available in this 
year? 

Admiral Watirn. About $100 million. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. That would make $973 million? 

Admiral Wauuin. We expect that to run a little higher, because we 
are doing more work on the reserve fleet. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. | am looking at 1951. You had $836 million. 
You got $100 million for the year. That makes $936 million and you 
expect to have—— 

Admiral Wain. That would not be $936 million. It was at the 
beginning of the year $836 million and we expect to use not less than 
$100 million. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. My question was, How much had been made 
available to you in the present fiscal year? 

Captain Macruper. We have had $106 million under budget ac- 
tivity I made available this year to date for the same type of com- 
ponents. They are all carried in the same pool. 
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Mr. WiGGLEswortH. Does that mean that you have had $106 


million made available for components for the Bureau of Ships as a 
whole in fiscal year 1951? 


Captain Macruper. That is right. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. That would give you $942 million? 

Captain Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiactesworra. In the fiscal year 1951; and you expect to use, 
you say—— 

Admiral Wattrn. $100 million minimum, and probably $125 
million, about. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. Let us say $125 million. That would leave 
you $817 million as of June 30, 1951? 

Admiral Wa.utn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. About the same amount as you had at the 
beginning. On top of that, how much are you asking for 1952? 

Captain MAGRUDER. Under budget activity I, it was $101 million. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. For 1952? 

Captain MacGruper. Yes, sir. And under “Budget activity IT’ 
it is $3,025,000. 

Mr. Wiea@Lteswortu. Do I understand, then, that the Bureau of 
Ships as a whole is asking for components substantially the same 
amount, and no more than it has for the fiscal year 1951? 

Admiral Waturn. That is what it amounts to; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. Does that same picture apply to repair parts? 
Is that all in one pool and then broken up here or in various places? 

Admiral Wain. Yes, sir; exactly. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. Can you give me comparable figures for 
your spare parts; that is, what the dollar value was on hand at the 
beginning of the year? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir; on hand at the beginning of the year 
$517 million. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. And made available? 

Admiral Waturn. We will have to add that up. While he is adding 
that up, I will give you the issues; about $100 million. 

Captain Macruper. The figure for the amount made available in 
1951 is $111 million under “Budget activity” I and $1,500,000 under 
“Budget activity II.” 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. A total of about $112 million or $113 
million? 

Captain Maaruper. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Wain. What we are asking for in 1952 is $131 million 
total. 


ALTERATIONS AND MATERIALS IMPROVEMENT PLAN 


LABOR AND NSA MATERIAL 


Mr. WigeLeswortn. And your “Alterations” figure of $4,134,000— 
to how many ships does that apply? 

Admiral Wauurn. $1,540,000? 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. Item B under “Alterations and MIP: 
Labor and NSA material,’ $4,134,000. What does that represent? 

Admiral Watutn. This provides for contractual services, labor and 
incidental material necessary to the accomplishment of changes in 
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hull, machinery, equipment and fittings in the nature of alterations 
of reserve-fleet vessels during their quinquennial overhauls. 
Mr. Wieeieswortu. I thought that we had covered the overhauls 
in the two items, $27 million and $19 million. 
Admiral Wauurn. That was “Repairs.” This is “Alterations and 
improvements.” 
NUMBER OF SHIPS INVOLVED 


Mr. WiacLteswortH. How many ships are going to be altered and 
improved? 

Captain Macruper. As the vessels come in for overhaul and we 
have the material available on very high priority items, components, 
we will install them. This will cover only a limited amount of instal- 
lations, and we only have a limited amount of material available for 
installation in the reserve-fleet vessels. Almost all the material that 
we have in the way of improvements is going into the active fleet. 

Mr. WiaeLtesworts. You mean that all of our reserve fleet requires 
new installations? 

Captain Maceruper. They do, to bring them up to the equivalent 
of the active-fleet ships. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworta. All of them? 

Captain Macrupemr. Yes, sir; but we are not contemplating a 
program of anything like that scope at all. 

Mr. Wice.ieswortn. What is the contemplated program? 

Captain Macruper. We are only taking the very high priority 
items, such as increasing the weight capacity in aircraft carriers. 

Mr. WiceLreswortH. What is the contemplated program to which 
this item $4,134,000 applies—how many ships? 

Captain MacGruper. It is primarily to accommodate just that 
sort of thing on aircraft carriers 

Mr. WiacLtesworts. How many ships? 

Captain Macruper. I think there are nine due to overhaul. 
They take priority after the active fleet. We are supposed to over- 
haul those without intereference with the active fleet. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortH. You mean that this item $4,134,000 applies 
only to nine vessels? 

Captain Maarupemr. Yes, sir; for the principle items. I cannot 
give you the details of the aircraft carriers that are due to overhaul. 
As I remember it, there are nine vessels. Other vessels of the reserve 
fleet will also receive mandatory alterations, but to a limited extent. 

Mr. Wiceieswortnu. And “Supplies and equipage,”’ that applies to 
how many vessels? 

Captain Macruper. All of the vessels in the reserve fleet. 

Mr. Wiceteswortns. Which number what? 

Captain Maaruper. Approximately 1,500. 


INACTIVATION 


Mr. WiaeLeswortH. What about the last item, ‘Inactivation,” 
$1,109,000? 

Captain Macruprer. We have some inactivations that go on 
throughout the year primarily of service craft, where service craft are 
damaged so that they are uneconomical to operate, but still they 
should not be disposed’ of. They are put into reserve, and better 
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vessels that would be more economical to operate are put into active 
service in their stead. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortsH. Do you intend to continue inactivating cer- 
tain ships even under present conditions? 

Captain Macruper. This is really just a replacement of certain 
—_ s that have become very expensive to operate, sir—service 
crait. 

Mr. WiaGLesworts. How many ships do you contemplate putting 
into an inactive status under this request? 

Captain MaGruper. I am sorry, sir, I cannot tell you the number. 

Mr. Wicctesworts. How did you arrive at this figure of 
$1,109,000? 

Captain Macruper. We know that it has cost us approximately 
$1 million to handle that sort of thing in the fiscal year 1951. We 
have simply estimated that it will cost about $1 million to accomplish 
the same sort of thing in fiscal 1952. We have no way of knowing 
what ships they will be, because it is as they wear out or are damaged 
that they are replaced. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Your estimate would only be valid if the fact 
develops that you place the same number of ships on an inactive 
status in 1952 as you did in 1951; would it not? 

Captain Macruper. That is correct, but that is a good experience 
factor, the 1951 figure. 



















SHIPS IN INACTIVE STATUS, 1951 


Mr. WiaGiesworts. How many ships did you place in an inactive 
status in 1951? 

Captain Macruper. I am sorry, sir. I will have to supply that 
for the record, if I may. 

Mr. WiaeLesworrts. If you do not have it, I suppose that is the 
best we can do. Is there nobody here who has that information? 

Captain MaGcruper. No, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Will you supply it for the record at this point? 

Captain Macruper. Yes, sir; | shall supply it for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The number of service craft inactivated in 1951 is 110. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


CATALOGING AND STANDARDIZATION 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, let us pick up the next 
activity. 









SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will insert pages 4-29 through 4-31 in the record. 
(The material is as follows:) 
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3. CATALOGING AND STANDARDIZATION 



































| 1951 estimates 
Program or subactivities | hs | _— | 1952 
ogr obligations | | estimates 
Presently |F ote Total 
available | upple:| oo | 
i | tions | 
(a) Cataloging: | | 
(1) Naval Establishment. ---_- $1, = 000 , 000 0 0 $800, 000 $700, 000 
(2) Munitions Board......_-- 288, 000 274, 350 0 | 0| 274,350 200, 000 
(6) Standardization................... 130,000 | 600, 450 0 | 0| 600,450 | 1, 200, 000 
1 Cod ay SELMA Be os | 1,618,000 | 1,674, 800 | 0 0 | 1,674,800 | 2, 100,000 
! | | 





CATALOGING 


Naval Establishment 
ON Sal eed coe Sab ease esd antennae $1, 200, 000 
NES EC ORIEE REC ely? cl at OMEN or Se ae NCEE ae, Rae 800, 000 
ES Lint in CGN en dan abhs oNeghncimendcnee on 700, 000 


Description of program content 


This program embraces the a ore and publication of the Bureau of 
Ships’ Section of the Catalog of Navy Material and the preparation, publication, 
and dissemination of allowance lists of the active and reserve fleets. 


Basis and justification for funds requested 


The early part of fiscal year 1952 will see the practical completion of identifi- 
cation work within the scope and priority of the Nav yal Establishment for stocks 
currently on hand. The ships’ allowance-list program on new format will be 
continued. It is expected that by the end of fiscal year 1952 the greater portion 
of the active-fleet allowance lists will be completed. Upon completion of the 
allowance lists for active-fleet vessels, the work will be continued for vessels of the 
reserve fleet. 
Munitions Board 


SI in eee Se OS ou ie keke eee Dees PELL peas $288, 000 
eee oo cigutls akties nt eeeneeGese nase avssobeee 274, 350 
cad nis hn 5 oc plier ad ae Siow ye Hhhem ead nie Since 200, 000 


Description of program content 


This program embraces the Bureau of Ships participation in the Munitions 
Board cataloging program. 


Basis and justification for funds requested 


The Munitions Board cataloging program contemplates the establishment of 
one system of cataloging to be used by all Departments of the Department of 
Defense with the ultimate objective that each item of supply used, purchased, 
stocked, or distributed by the Department of Defense shall be- identified under 
one name card and description, assigned only one identification number and classi- 
fied in but one commodity-classification system. The single-item characteriza- 
tion will then be used for all functions of supply from original purchase to final 
field distribution in and among all military Departments. The practical comple- 
tion of the Munitions Board identification work will materially reduce the cost of 
this program in fiscal year 1952. Implementation of the Munitions Board pro- 
gram will be continued. 


STANDARDIZATION 
SE ia caine wt tend on e¢uihtn gece qddpne ds btu ynsmeats $130, 000 
I Oe CL ocwocebemeboemengnuepeoascuas 600, 450 
Ripe As ee a ce a oe ccs 1, 200, 000 


Description of program content 


This program provides for standardization of materials, equipment, test 
methods, and inspection procedures, and for interdepartmental coordination of 
standardization of components for electrical and electronic equipment. Included 
are: (1) standardization of fittings and components of machinery and equipment 
as to types and sizes for interchangeability and universal availability, (2) determi- 
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nation of acceptable standards for performance values for use in specification 
development, (3) standardization of inspection procedures so that all manu- 

facturers’ products will be judged by the same criteria, (4) standardization of test 

methods so that interpretations of results will be universally the same, and (5) 

naval support of the Armed Services Electro-Standards Agency, 

Basis and justification for funds requested 

The total funds requested for $1,200,000 are broken down into two categories as 
follows: 

(a) Nine hundred thousand dollars to cover standardization of materials, 
equipment, and test and inspection methods and procedures. This estimate is 
based on the increased requirements of naval expansion and reactivation. Accel- 
erated development and increased procurement will result in a need for standardi- 
zation of new and improved industrial products. In addition, the paucity of 
funds in this program in the past has necessitated curtailment of testing industrial 
materials for standardization, particularly in the field of specification develop- 
ment, and, consequently, a backlog of such testing has been accumulating. This 
program will provide funds needed for this increased emphasis on standardization. 

(6) Three hundred thousand dollars for the Navy’s share of the ge age of 
the Armed Services Electric-Standards Agency. This activity assists the three 
departments of the Department of Defense in carrying out_an orderly program 
of testing and standardization of manufactured components for electrical and 
electronic equipment. The cooperation and coordination accomplished by the 
three departments through this joint activity has resulted in substantial savings 
both in time and money. This program will support an employment level in 
ASESA required to meet the demands of an accelerated testing and standardiza- 
tion program resulting from increased procurement. 

Mr. SHepparp. You have reflected a requested appropriation of 
$2,100,000 for cataloging and standardization for the Naval Estab- 
lishment and the Munitions Board. Would you give us the justifica- 
tion for those projects as they are delineated on this page, please. 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. This is a continuation of a project for 
cataloging and standardization of materials having to do with the 
over-all Department of National Defense including the Munitions 
Board. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, your figure of $2,100,000 covers 
the cataloging in the Naval Establishment, the Munitions Board, 
and the standardization of the function; is that correct? 

Admiral Wauutn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. This is pretty much along the same lines you have 
presented from time to time, insofar as your cataloging requirements 
pertain; is that correct? _ : : 

Admiral Watuin. Yes, sir. It is a continuation of the same pro- 
gram, and it is.winding up. | cad 

Mr. SHepparp. Wait a minute. What do you mean by ‘winding 
up”? Do you mean that all cataloging is being wound up? 

Admiral Wauurn. No. 

Captain Magruprer. May I answer that, sir? 

Mr. SuHepparp. Yes. yep a 

Captain Macruper. The Bureau of Ships’ portion of cataloging is 
expected to be completed this fall. We will then have to continue on 
our shipboard allowance lists—I had an allowance book here for a 
submarine before the hearing started this afternoon—so as to make 
sure that those shipboard allowance lists have the new cataloging 
numbers in them, so that the ships at sea can use those numbers. As 
it is now, when we finish this fall, the shore stations and naval ship- 

yards will be able to use to full advantage the new catalog system. 
The ships will not be able to do so until we finish the allowance lists, so 
we will have to continue all allowances lists into another year, and we 
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will also have to continue to keep the catalog up to date. It is no good 
. unless we maintain it. ; 
q Mr. SuHepparD. Surely. After the investment of appropriations 
4 has been made in the cataloging program, I would certainly be one of 
_ the most reluctant people in the world to see it dropped until such time 
as it is producing and the parts have reached a common definition, so 
that we will not have this interconfusion and duplication and so forth. 
' It has been a very interesting and I think good investment for stand- 
; ardization of these parts, and the cataloging of them. It should, in 
7 the long run, save a lot of money by avoiding duplication of parts and 
¥ affording interchangeability. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. How much do you figure it is going to cost 
you to keep this up to date, after you complete the job? 

Captain MaGruper. We have made no estimate of that, sir, and 
I would hesitate to just stab at it. It would be a stab. 




















OBLIGATIONS, 1951 





? 





Mr. WiccLeswortu. I do not suppose you have any idea of how 

much you have obligated this year. 

q Captain MaGcruper. For the whole activity; yes, sir. Activity 3, 

' which comprises a total of only a little bit over $1 million—do you 
have a total for budget activity 3? 

P Mr. Aurorp. Yes, sir. As of April 30, the total obligations are 

- $1,400,000. 

Mr. WiacGieswortH. $1,400,000? 

Mr. ALrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicciesworrnu. Against the appropriation of $1,674,006? 

Mr. Aurorp. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was supplied for the record:) 


“Ships and facilities, Navy, 1951” (excluding fourth supplemental), total available 
obligations, and expenditures by budget activity and subactivity 










Amount 


awat os nn Poe Expendi- 
Budget activity and subactivity ye ergy Pris ore tures 
















1952 budget Mar. 31, 1951 





3. Cataloging and standardization: 
(a) Cataloging: 


















(i) Naval Eetablishmont............<scccsacas $800, 000 $609, 000 $40, 000 
(a> mages Deere... <2 2S... 274, 000 200, 000 12, 000 
OS SRILA IR ee Ae ae ME. | 601, 000 507, 000 3, 000 
TR OURE COGINIEE SIG Bran oniccndnacanesyddeinenn 1, 675, 000 | 1, 316, 000 55, 000 

\ 











Mr. Scrivner. I have nothing; except to concur with the chairman 
in the fact that this is one program I was sold on from the beginning. 
It has proved its own worth. This, together with the moth-balling 
program, has saved the taxpayers more hundreds of millions and 
billions of dollars than can ever be computed. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I would like to call the attention of the gentlemen 
to the fact that Mr. Scrivner was a participant at the time this money 
was put in, and received, along with many other members of the 
committee, rather elaborate criticism for this type of procedure; but 
nevertheless it has proven out. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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EXPLANATION OF INCREASE 


Mr. WiccteswortH. Let me ask you this: Why is there an increase 
in this item? 

Captain Macruper. The total activity, sir? 

Mr. WicGLeswortsH. You are asking $2,100,000. You are getting 
along with about $1,900,000 this year. You are finishing up the work 
in October. 

Captain Macruper. The increase, sir, is for the standardization 
portion of this total activity. The cataloging portion is decreasing. 

Mr. WicG.LeswortH. What is the status of standardization? 

ie aR MaGruper. Standardization is really just getting started 
well, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. I was just interested to know why you think 
you need $2,100,000 when you were getting along with $1,900,000 
this year, and the cataloging was coming to a wind up. 

Mr. Suppparp. My concept is—and ‘if I am wrong please correct 
me—that the standardization is the result of the accumulated evi- 
dence which has been acquired through the cataloging process. Now 
you want to put it into a standardized functional concept; is that 
correct or incorrect? 

Captain Macruper. No, sir, Mr. Sheppard. Standardization is 
standardization of specifications for procurement, and standardization 
of test methods, so that all services wherever possible will be able to 
buy from standard specifications. 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes; but you could not have obtained that goal 
if you had not gone through the process of cataloging to find out the 
equations that prevailed that you wanted to operate on. 

Captain MaGruper. I think they are related. I think you are 
right. 

ELECTRONICS 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, let us turn over and pick up 
activity 4—“Electronics.” We have had a very fine explanation of 
the electronics field of operations on costs, so, gentlemen, we will see 

what you have to offer with regard to the request for $441,583,000. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will insert pages 4-32 through 4~37 in the record. 
(The material is as follows:) 
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4, ELECTRONICS 

































1951 estimates 
- | 
1950 a 1952 
Program or subactivities obligations : _| Fourth | Trens- estimates 
Presently supple- fer of Total 
available pr ic func- 
tions 

| 
(a) Radio communications.___._- $3, 657,000 ($65,757,300 |$85, 442, 000 0 |$151,199,300 | $88, 906, 000 
Sr PE a ae Slacniiwcssendbumws 10, 621,000 | 86,553,700 | 29, 666, 000 0 |116, 219, 700 99, 146, 000 
A I tiie ele io cis einen Se 6, 270, 200 |130, 448, 200 | 44, 810, 000 0 |175, 258, 200 | 105, 944, 000 
(d) Countermeasures....._.....-- 150, 300 | 19, 470, 000 8, 350, 000 0 | 27,820,000 22, 451, 000 
(e) Cryptographic aids. -...___.- 558,000 | 3,717,500 0 0 | 3,717,500 3, 900, 000 
(f) Electronic tubes__...........- 4, 058, 000 | 25,975,100 | 10, 000, 000 0 | 35,975, 100 5, 000, 000 
(g) Electronic maintenance parts_| 6, 169, 200 | 23,328,000 | 25,000, 000 0 | 48,328, 000 4, 100, 000 
"iy api henge ac oc ate 620,000 | 8, 573, 800 0 0 | 8,573,800 | 11, 236,000 
ol Ree See eee 36, 100 2, 833, 000 0 0 | 2, 833, 000 5, 100, 000 
(j) Test equipment_-____.......-- 2, 029, 500 | 16, 619, 900 0 0 | 16,619, 900 19, 100, 000 
(k) Engineering services aki 2,192,500 | 6,198, 100 0 0} 6,198, 100 4, 700, 000 

(m) Production facilities for com- 
ES ngondvweyeenss sees i, 0 0 0 | 0 | ! 72,000, 000 
_ TE EIS 36, 361, 800 |389, 474, 600 |203, 268, 000 | 0 |592, 742, 600 Simca 





1 Included in this amount is a proposed transfer of $12,525,000 to the ‘‘Facilities, Navy, 1952’’ appropria- 
tion. 


MAINTENANCE OF SHIPS 


Electronics 
I ano Ge re ee es es ce wamecaen $23, 303, 200 
SSI SIE 0a ae | a a 124, 030, 400 


I et ee ak Ca een seme oun aucun 42, 630, 000 


Description of program content 


Included herein are all of the costs of material, testing equipment and engineer- 
ing services for the maintenance and operation of the active fleet and Navy-owned 
electronic equipment on Coast Guard vessels. Such items include: electron tubes; 
maintenance repair parts and components; test equipment used in the mainte- 
nance of shipborne electronic equipment; and the contractual services of civilian 
engineers who assist in such maintenance. 


Basis and justification for funds requested 

During fiscal year 1951, a large scale procurement of standardized tubes and 
parts was initiated which has reduced the net requirement for funds during fiscal 
year 1952. Additional maintenance funds are being requested for fiscal year 
1952 for replacement components, expendable items, and test equipment which 
will be required for the additional vessels being reactivated. Additional testing 
equipment will be procured for the maintenance of electronic equipment being 
scheduled in the major procurement program. 


Supplemental table of program content 

















Title 1950 1951 1952 
obligations estimates estimates 
Oe alee od eae $3, 010, 100 $6, 427, 300 $3, 000, 000 
DN ions bs oe ch cn aacbkladdsccdshennccccbucdenteanbueneent 2, 286, 000 4, 760, 800 2, 000, 000 
ON tee Os etal cts Jenwe dual wadessabnuedeenrebin 4, 720, 200 3, 363, 000 2, 000, 000 
en ET ee ee siesicin ited sete daoncaictaate 150, 300 1, 570, 000 1, 100, 000 
see cnn co eke oceans ES 558, 000 3, 717, 500 3, 900, 000 
ee en eS cde San dam babel cambedues 3, 370, 000 34, 190, 000 4, 900, 000 
Electronic maintenance parts _-..-....-.-.-.------------------ 5, 100, 000 46, 555, 000 4, 000, 000 
Radiac........- Cel Sabdhtiet& dihiens heongvh enydesnnndentiabees 0 1, 865, 800 1, 030, 000 
ROR ne wring owanien a SCR ain. oh 58 Fea EE, ng atouietaetenetans 36, 100 233, 000 100, 000 
DUE = cn pac ccuseen sec ss- Eyer eenp se eee gS 1, 880, 000 15, 474, 900 16, 000, 000 
SN PIN So i ec a oc ek eee 2, 192, 500 5, 873, 100 4, 600, 000 
i ee Ae IL ie aac awagtnceadsaa anuie cele 23, 303, 200 | 124, 030, 400 | 42, 630, 000 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


1950 obligation 
PEER NNNON ier eee see eee a cc wb emmuiwnicees 
SEE SSE SG PE PE ELE, REET Be OP 4, 400, 000 


Description of program content 


This program provides for expendable electronic materials and the maintenance 
of electronic equipment installed at activities under the management control of 
the Bureau of Ships, such as naval shipyards and laboratories. 


Basis and justification for funds requested 


During fiscal year 1951, due to the change over in budgetary responsbility 
the Bureau of Ships supplied electron tubes and parts to activities supported by 
appropriations other than “Ships and facilities, Navy’? without reimbursement. 
In fiscal year 1952, the Bureau of Ships will support only those activities for which 
funds are being requested in it’s Budget; all other activities of the Navy will be 
supplied electron tubes and parts on a reimbursable basis. 

An increased amount of electronic testing equipment is being scheduled for 
fiscal year 1952 in order to equip the testing and maintenance facilities of the 
Bureau of Ships for the maintenance of the new equipment being procured in 
the major procurement program. 

In this program it is also felt the 1951 procurements of repair parts and electron 
tubes will contribute to and thus reduce the funds required in fiscal year 1952. 


Supplemental table of program content 
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Title 1950 1951 1952 
obligations estimates estimates 

Radio $646, 900 $330, 000 $100, 000 
Radar 3, 335, 000 1, 492, 990 0 
Sonar. ; 0 445, 200 209, 000 
Electronic tubes * 688, 000 1, 785, 100 100, 000 
Electronic maintenance parts 1, 059, 299 1, 773, 000 109, 090 
Radiac 120, 009 208, 000 700, 090 
| ER ATES SES EE ALY ae 149, 500 1, 145, 000 '3, 109, 099 
Pe UNIO... on hobo cn accensccadasacepuasecn “i> 0 325, 000 100, 000 

ER eee ee ae . . ‘ 6, 008, 600 7, 504, 200 4, 400, 000 














MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Electronics 
Re og, a ae ts iced wih eaetiend Raine eaabotons Wier atedes $7, 050, 000 
I EE A ONTENIENTE EN 461, 208, 000 
SN oe pig a as Bg exes ee pg ANE ee neo cla aerate cal 322, 553, 000 


Description of program content 


This major procurement program includes: (1) The electronic equipment for 
the improvement of the active fleet and Reserve Fleet; and (2) the Bureau of 
Ships’ contribution to the training of naval personnel. The technical details of 
this program are classified. 


Basis and justification for funds requested 

In June 1949 a study was made by the Bureau of Ships of the requirements for 
the electronics equipment required at that time for the active fleet to meet tech- 
nical and operational requirements. The total dollar value of these requirements 
was $568,965,500, of which about $68,000,000 was for equipment now being 
budgeted for by other appropriations. It should be noted, however, that this 
estimate of approximately $500,000,000 was for the Active Fleet of June 1949. 
Since then the active fleet has been greatly increased and therefore the deficiency 
is now about $900,000,000. During fiscal year 1951, including all supplements, it 
is planned to obligate $461,208,000 for new electronic equipment. The funds 
requested herein are required to reduce this deficiency, and in addition, as directed 
by the Chief of Naval Operations, will make up the deficiency for a portion of the 
reserve fleet of the more urgently required types of electronic equipments. 
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The detailed electronic equipment requirements (available in a separate classi- 
fied document) are based on a computation of types of equipment to,meet the 
military requirements for naval vessels established by the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions for each type of vessel in the active fleet. Prototype or experimental models 
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a required by the new construction and conversion program are not included in 
Ey this budget estimate. Included herein are only those electronic equipment pro- 
% grams which have been or will be evaluated for production quantity procurements 
% during fiscal year 1952 and have been approved by the Office of the Secretary of 
5 Defense. These schedules are in consonance with a planned level-off production 
program, approved by the Secretary of Defense, which can be maintained for the 
a duration of the present emergency and which in the event of full mobilization can 
| _ be expanded most efficiently. 


Supplemental table of program content 





Title 1950 obliga- 
tions 


1951 estimates|!952 estimates 


a ee — a a 








a i nitemingweinn\diwike babknebethabnwacdces 0 | $151, 199, 300 $85, 806, 000 
oH cic whi ciiase' pacarlerll aS Bla whee Voeiaciscd $5, 000,000 | 116, 219. 700 97, 146, 000 
at CES was a ; fF 1, 550,000 | 175, 258, 290 103, 744, 000 
o Countermeasures... -.---- silat Ee cla ial tea a Nate ie 0 27. 829, 000 21, 351, 000 
F OS eae pe Ie | ais 500,000 | 6, 509, 000 9, 506. 000 

} | REESE eee ee .| 0 2. 600, 000 5, 000, 000 








208,000 | 322, 553, 000 









DOR GSte eue eI caeta ES 


ESSE TST SED SLE EEA 5 DANE eal pag eg he ae oa 0 
x ICS Lh ik inca dim aha as in Wis wera le Deh i as oo th ene een 0 
3 Ni rica ik atl Seimei ani eee as Se 1 $72, 000, 000 


Be 


1 Included in this pregram is a proposed transfer of $12,525,000 to “Facilities, Navy, 1952,’’ appropriation. 


Description of program content 

This program provides funds for the expansion and/or conversion of commercial 
plant capacity for production of basic electronic components for military utili- 
zation. 


DD RELI Me kt SPAN 


Basis and justification for funds requested 

Included herein are funds which will be required for new testing apparatus, 
machine tools, and expanded facilities for the production of new equipment, 
standardized (joint Army-Navy) parts, and for new types of electron tubes such 
as subminatures and magnetrons. These funds will only be used when private 
industry cannot meet the military requirements with present capacity and equip- 
ment. 

Admiral Wauuin. There is the breakdown on page 32, showing the 
division of requirements for the various parts of electronics; radio 
communications, radar, sonar, countermeasures, cryptographic aids, 
electronic tubes, electronic maintenance parts, radiac, infrared, test 
equipment, engineering services, and production facilities for com- 
ponents; the total of which is $441,583,000. 

Mr. SHepparp. With regard to the items enumerated here, until 
you come to the last item, ‘‘Production facilities for components,” we 
have just completed a discussion of that in detail, insofar as it involves 
the costs, and have gone into the types of materials that were involved; 
is that not correct? 

Admiral Wa.uin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. That was while it was off the record. 

Admiral WALLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It was rather an elaborate discussion, and one we 
all appreciated having, as it gives a better understanding of this field 
of operation, which is rather intricate and scientific, to say the least. 
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PRODUCTION FACILITIES FOR COMPONENTS 


I would like to have you go into a little more specific detail, however, 
on the production facilities for components, if you will take up that 
request for $72 million. I accept what has been said off the record 
as the explanation pertaining to the other items. 

Admiral Wa.urn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparpD. What page of the justifications is that item on? 

Admiral Hopwoop. 4-37. 

ova SHEPPARD. That is right. Will you proceed with that item, 
please. 

Captain Macruper. I have a list which is part of the list I gave 
Mr. Lambert. 

Mr. SHerparp. Would you indicate about four or five of the 
objects, so that we can get a running picture of the total? That will 
brief it, and yet give us a chance to evaluate it. 

Captain Macruper. Furnishing of special equipment for inter- 
ference reduction, at an estimated cost of $1 million. 

Furnishing of special types of frequency control equipment, at an 
estimated cost of $2 million. 

Expansion of production and second source of supply for electronics 
components; at a total cost of $5 million. 

Conversion of facilities production for military standardized tubes, 
at a grand total cost of $5 million. 

Special tooling required for production of test equipment, at a cost 
of $3 million. 

hang required for production of radar equipment, at a cost of $2 
million. 

Expansion of facilities for production of special types of transformer 
for radar equipment, $250,000. 

Would you like for me to continue, sir? 
Mr. Suepparp. No; I do not think you need to continue further. 


MAGNATRON 





Would you define the word ‘““Magnatron” for me, please? 
Captain Beirz. A Magnatron is a specialized type of vacuum 

tube normally associated with the ultra high frequency and super 

high frequency. It is just a special vacuum tube using intensive 
elds. 

Mr. SHepparp. It is required to cover a highly specialized and 
rather restricted field, is it not? 

Captain Brtrz. Yes, sir. It is good only for the very and ultra 
high frequencies and super high frequencies. Most radars use Mag- 
natrons. That is the principal use, in the radars. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Mahon? 


DETERMINATION OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. As I have sat here and listened to your discussion of 
your requirements it has occurred to me that they are so involved 
that great study must be required before you would know what 
your needs were. Who has made that study? 

.Captain Beurz. Sir, I would like to tell you how these are arrived 
at, if I can take a couple of minutes. 
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Admiral Wauuin. Many people have been involved in the study. 
Captain Bexrz. I am Assistant Chief under Admiral Wallin in the 
Bureau of Ships, for electronics. In my organization we have some 
600 civilians, and almost 100 officers. We are organized functionally: 

Research and development, installation, maintenance, logistics, and 
soon. Now, every one deals in radio, radar, and sonar; every one of 
those groups. 

In order to get coordination across the board I have appointed 
committees. 1 have a radio committee. There is a member from 
design and development; there is a member from logistics; there is a 
member from installation; there is a member from maintenance; 
there is a member from shore. ‘That is screening that is given. 

Back of that, of course, the CNO has laid down basic requirements. 
That is the first screening given. They come up with what is called 
the shopping list of what they need. From then on that committee, 
a committee, has to fight its way up through my organization with 
that. 

Then we go through the budget procedures. This is about the 
fifth time. 

Then when we get our money that is not the end. Before there 
is a dime of that money spent, I personally go over it. I can tell 
you truthfully that every dime of this money that is spent, I, per- 
sonally, or my deputy, Captain Pr yor, if I am not aboard, goes over. 
We have once a week a fiscal committee meeting. We find we have 
to do that, because things change so rapidly. Something you gentle- 
men might approve here today, from a tactical point of view might 
not be so good at the end of the year or in the next fiscal year. 

So we will not spend money foolishly merely because someone has 
approved it for us. We have to think a year and a half in advance on 
these things. Conditions can change, so I can assure you every dollar 
of this money’that is spent is gone over just before it takes off into a 
contract form. 

Mr. Suepparp. In the field in which you are functioning, are you 
not in a field with some semblance of a comparable basis in the de- 
velopments that are presently going on in the civilian category? Is 
there not a relationship there? 

Captain Betrz. We are very closely coordinated. The next one 
that you will come to is research and development. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let us stay right on this. 

Captain Betrz. It happens in the research and development field 
that that is where very close coordination takes place. We have 
committee panels and subpanels on every iota of this, and we get the 
best brains in the country. We have Mr. Webster of the Research 
and Development Board. 

In partial answer to your question, that is one way we assure our- 
selves. That is where our real thinking comes from, from industry. 
We are only practical application people. 

Mr. Manon. How does the Chief of the Bureau of Naval Opera- 
tions determine what electronic gadgets he wants on the ships? 

Captain Betrz. There come to us military characteristics and oper- 
ational requirements. For instance, we need a method of detecting 
submarines under all conditions. It has to fit into a submarine. Of 
course, it has to be practical, people have to be able to operate it, so 
we go ‘to work on that and come up with something, and then w hen 
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it is in shape we give it to the Operational Development Forces to 
evaluate, and if it is good enough the Chief of Naval Operations puts 
it on a type allowance and it is allowed on certain ships. That, 
briefly, is the procedure. 

Mr. Manon. You are requesting $441,583,000 for this activity, 
electronics. Has that been your figure ever since you started work 
on this budget? 

Captain Bretrz. No, sir. I choose to forget the first figure because 
I do not want to cloud my mind with that. It was substantially 
higher. 

Captain Macruper. This is about half. 

Mr. Manon. Why were you thinking of a figure twice this large 
sometime ago and now you are thinking of this figure? 

Captain Brirz. The ground rules change. That is one of the 
principal reasons. The first figure had in mind doing more for the 
reserve fleet than we are doing. These figures are supposed to get 
the active fleet ready by the end of fiscal year 1952 in accordance 
with the ship-improvement guide, part I. In addition, long lead- 
time items, or M-plus 12 ships that remain in the reserve fleet were 
originally also to be covered. We also have the problem of urgent 
maintenance and replacement. 

If we place an order today for one of these expensive pieces of sonar 
equipment, it will be 15 months to 2 years before we can get it. You 
could almost build a carrier quicker than you could get some of this 
electronic equipment gear. It is hard to believe. 

Mr. SHepparp. It is not hard for me to believe because I have 
been in these factories. 

Captain Bevrz. On almost every ship that is built the electronic 
equipment is the last thing aboard before it goes down the river. 
I am not proud of it, but it is a fact. It is because, the picture is 
changing so fast. 

Mr. Manon. Have you requested here all the electronic equipment 
that can be placed upon the active ships that would be considered of 
a practical nature? 

Captain Beirz. When you say “‘all,’”’ sir, there are some things 
we are not getting, so we will have to ask for them in the fiscal year 
1953. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean that you are asking for some of the 
types that you want, but you are not asking for all the quantity, or 
is it a different device of which you speak, or both? 

Captain Betz. We are getting some of everything, but not all of 
everything. We are trying to keep a balanced program so we do 
not have great holes in it. We are getting some of everything. We 
are trying to do that right along. We are reordering the same things. 

Mr. Manon. I understood you to say that you are getting equip- 
ment here that would outfit the active fleet and do certain things for 
the reserve fleet. 

Captain Beitz. Those were the ground rules, but I think actually 
there have been some reductions made in quantities which we know 
we must have. I think that is true. 

Admiral Wain. That is correct. 

Captain Macruper. I think as it stands now there will be no 
equipment procured for the reserve fleet. Originally there were 
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reserve fleet requirements in this budget. These estimates will not 
quite take care of all the active fleet requirements. 

Mr. Manon. Not with the $441,000,000? 

Captain Macruper. No, sir, not even with the $441,000,000. 

Mr. Manon. Would it be practicable to appropriate more money 
to buy more gadgets, electronic gadgets, during the fiscal year 1952? 
Would the end result be very much different than what it will probably 
be anyway? 

7 Admiral Hopwoop. It is the intention of the Department of Defense 
a to review requirements in this, as well as in many other fields in the 
a fall of 1951. I think Admiral Sherman mentioned that fact when 
he appeared earlier. If it is determined to go ahead on an accelerated 
4 program, the amounts here will get us started sufficiently so that by 
adding to it at the beginning of, say, January of 1952 we will not slow 
down production. Additional funds, if required, can follow in line 
and keep the production lines running. I think that was presented 
to the committee by the Chief of Naval Operations the other day. 

Mr. Manon. This is one place where that policy would have 
special application? 

Admiral Hopwoop. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How will our ships in the active fleet now be provided 
: with the latest type of electronic equipment, the type of equipment 
a that will be provided by this appropriation? 

Captain Bre.rz. The active fleet is now provided essentially with 
World War II equipment. 

Mr. Manon. In previous appropriations, in the fiscal years 1949 
and 1950 and the current fiscal year, 1951, we have provided for some 
of the things you are now requesting. 

Captain Bettz. Yes; but 1951 money is not yet productive of 
anything in the fleet. 
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FUNDS PREVIOUSLY APPROPRIATED 







Mr. Manon. How much money have we provided? 

Admiral Waxuin. $461,000,000 for major procurement. Addi- 

tional funds have also been provided for maintenance procurements. 

Mr. Manon. I see that it is $592,000,000. We have provided a 

greater amount of money for electronics previously than you are 
requesting us to provide for the fiscal year 1952. 

Captain Betrz. Yes, but that is not yet in the fleet. 

Mr. Manon. It may not be in the fleet for a year? 

Captain Bretrz. That is true. The quicker we can get our orders 
to industry the quicker we will get the material to the fleet. In 1950, 
you will observe, we had very little money, and also 1948 and 1949, for 
major procurement. We had some money for maintenance, but for 

major procurement we had lean years, so we were falling back in terms 
of obsolescence all during that period, so as soon as money becomes 
available we have developments which, if allowed, we will have to go 
out and get. 

Mr. Manon. I feel very strongly, and I think the members of the 
committee do also, that nothing is deserving of more attention on the 
part of the Navy than the efforts to guard against the submarine 
menace. There is a very direct relationship, as I understand it, 
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between the antisubmarine warfare program and this electronics 
request that you are making? 

Captain Bexrz. It is our No. 1 priority, antisubmarine warfare; 
air defense is next. They enjoy equal priority in the Navy. Some- 
thing there has to go first, so antisubmarine is first. 

Mr. Manon. I am sure that Congress does not want to do anything 
that would in any way subtract from the No. 1 priority of the Navy. 


SUFFICIENCY OF BUDGET FOR 1952 


Are you gentlemen of the Navy satisfied this is the best we can do 
now in this important field? 

Admiral Wauurn. I would agree with that, Mr. Mahon. What we 
have to provide for is the future, although what is appropriated this 
year will not be available until more than a year hence. Eighteen 
months is the lead time on most of these items. So what we are pro- 
viding for now does not get into the fleet until a year and a half from 
now. Unless we get started, we will be that much later. 

Mr. Manon. If we had a greater productive capacity we could, 
after about a year or 18 months, get much more rapid development. 

Admiral Wauurn. That is so. At the time we came to mobiliza- 
tion, production would step up for the defense agencies, and we would 
improve the time required to get delivery, certainly, but that is a late 
date of course. 
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Mr. Manon. Under our expediting production program are we 
doing what we should do toward increasing the capacity? We were 
talking about a $70,000,000 program a while ago. This is a vital 
spot in the whole picture, it seems to me. 

. Admiral Waturn. One of the difficulties now, and I think Captain 
Beltz can speak on this better than I, is the fact that most of the 
equipment companies are busy in commercial production. As soon 
as they go to the defense production we can expect an improvement in 
the delivery time. Is that right? 

Captain Brtrz. Yes, although other factors are at work. They 
are meeting a lot of sales resistance in the television industry, and 
they are looking for Government business now. Their inventories 
are pretty high and they are not building as many television sets now 
as they did 3 months ago, so as yet we have not saturated the pro- 
ductive capacity in this country with electronics. 

Mr. Manon. Will you saturate the electronics market with this 
$441,000,000, if we provide it? 

Captain Bretrz. No, sir; I do not expect that. 

Admiral Wauurn. This will be spread over the whole year. What- 
ever funds we get for this activity cannot be obligated quickly. They 
have to be spread pretty much because of the lag time in adminis- 
trative procedure to get things moving. 

Mr. Manon. Well, did you not say that the television people are 
now producing more than they can sell, and they are now in the 
market for Government contracts in this field? 

Captain Betrz. Yes. 
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Mr. Manon. Are you able to get people to take all the orders for 
which you have funds? 


Captain Betrz. Yes. They are in my office every day wanting 
business. 

Mr. Manon. If you had more business they could take more 
business; is that the point? 

Captain Brexrz. Yes, in general. In fairness I must say that some 
of the companies that want business are not qualified to build some 
of our complicated equipment, but there is a lot of business they could 
take, and we would be broadening our base. We have a general 
directive from General Marshall as of the 18th of December, and we 
are bringing in a lot more people. We are bringing in small business 
and doing everything in the world we can. 

Mr. Manon. How are you broadening your base? 

Captain Bretrz. Well, sir, we are bringing in more contractors, 
either as prime contractors or as subcontractors, and we force a sub- 
contract under a prime. We give a prime contract and say to the 
prime contractor that he must subcontract to three people; that any- 
one satisfactory to him will be satisfactory to us. He goes out and 
gets bids from them, and in that way we develop a new prime supplier. 
That subcontractor can then take a prime in his own name. 

Admiral Wan. That is on two fronts; one, to improve the sources 
of supply, to increase the number; two, to help small business. 

Captain Bettz Yes; and to disperse. We get a second source in 
another city—not the same city. 

Mr. Manon. Well, are we actually enabling people in the manu- 
facturing business to secure additional tools and so on, and space for 
this operation, or is it a field in which the machine-tool business does 
not figure? 

Captain Bretrz. Special dies and fittings, but machine tools in 
general are not involved in this particular business to any great extent. 

Mr. Manon. It is a highly technical procedure and it consists of 
precise work of different types? 

Captain Betrz. Yes. There is plenty of space. We need special- 
ized equipment facilities for some of this equipment. If I may suggest 
this, I think the Chief of Naval Operations has outlined a very reason- 
able situation here. If we can be assured of a review of this along 
about Thanksgiving, I do not think there is going to be any great harm 
in it. We will be busy at work, and if we are out of money by that 
time and we come before you and ask for some money and you listen 
to us, I think that we can keep current. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, if we install this equipment and several 
years after it is installed we get into trouble, most of the equipment 
will not be very useful. 

Captain Bretrz. Obsolescence will be high. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is not that an assumptive position for you to take? 

Captain Betrz. Obsolescence will be high. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it not considered in the field of operations that, 
out of these developments, 43 or 44 percent will have reached their 
maximum degree of efficiency within the operational phase within 
which they are to function? 

Captain Betrz. If they stayed on the shelf for 10 years they might 
not be very useful. From my experience all the electronics industry 
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turns over 180 degrees in 10 years, so my answer is that obsolescence 
would be high. 

Mr. SHepparp. On the other hand, I think in the electronics field 
the advancement that has been made in the last 5 years, as compared 
with any predetermined 10, has so far exceeded those 10 years that 
you are going to have to go into an elaborate deal, not io the total 
but in many specialized categories. 

Captain Breirz. We are doing it. 

Mr. SHepparD. I am merely repeating what one of the outstanding 
engineers of General Electric told me about certain aspects of these 
developments. There are certain basic fields that are still in their 
infancy, but some have reached a determined rate of acceptability, 
and, may I say, termination. 

Captain Betrz. Yes; but we come into whole new fields. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you develop a real approach to it, I can see that 
you are right. 

Captain Betrz. We have a large research and development budget, 
as you will see next, which is going to develop the new field. I think 
that we have just seen the beginning of this and not the end. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT 







Mr. Manon. Is all this money for procurement? 
Captain Bevrz. Sir, it is broken down. The major procurement 
you will find on 4-35, and you will see $322,000,000 is going for major 
procurement. 

Mr. Manon. Where does the rest of it go? 

Captain Betrz. The intervening pages show the difference. There 
is some maintenance of ships, maintenance money tltat comes out of 
there, and there is some operational money. 

Mr. Manon. Is that, nevertheless, for the procurement of items? 

Captain Betrz. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. It is all procurement. 
Captain Betrz. Yes. 
Mr. Manon. No labor involved? 


ENGINEERING SERVICES 


Captain Brtrz. Well, the only labor is for engineering services, 
item k, on page 4-32. 

Mr. Manon. $4,700,000? 

Captain Breirz. Yes; contract field engineers. The rest of it is 
procurement, but for the purpose of this budget we differentiate be- 
tween major procurement and minor procurement. 

Mr. Manon. You have running from (a) to (m) 12 different 
classifications there. 

Captain Bretrz. Yes, but it is all procurement with the exception 
of those two, engineering services and production facilities. 

Mr. Manon. All these categories have been screened and are in 
relation to each other so far as you can make them? 

Captain Bretrz. Yes, to the best of our ability, and I look on it as 
a good job. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think the manufacturers are getting excessive 
prices for the services which they perform in the manufacture of this 
equipment? 
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Captain Bre.rz. J do not think it is excessive. We have some very 
good negotiators. I know that some companies are losing money. 
People who took contracts prior to Korea or immediately thereafter 
are in serious trouble on fixed-price contracts. While present prices 
are up, we know that their costs are up, too, so that we are pretty 
careful on that. We drive a pretty hard bargain, but after all, we 
want and must have quality. We cannot get the lowest possible 
figure. We must have good reliable apparatus and if you insist upon 
too low a price you are likely to get inferior quality. You can get 
just about what you pay for, particularly if you are driving a hard 

argain. We are in trouble on some of that, having driven too hard a 
bargain under our competitive contracts. We are not getting the 
kind of deliveries that we should. There is a nice balance there. Our 
negotiators, I think are doing a very good job on that. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. I understand this request is in part for the 
acquisition of equipment, and in part for the setting up of production 
facilities with which-to produce the equipment. 

Captain Beurz. Yes. 


EXTENT OF PRODUCTION FACILITIES UTILIZED 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. If provision for electronics were to be in- 
creased now or subsequently, should the increase be made in respect 
to funds available for equipment, or in respect to production facilities, 
or both? 

Captain Beuirz. As of this moment I would say that we could 
place more contracts with the $72,000,000 for facilities; we could 
place more contracts than contemplated by the amount of money in 
this budget for the next fiscal year. I think that is what you asked. 

Mr. WiaGiesworth. In other words, in the request before us now 
there is no excess in terms of production facilities? For the equip- 
ment, you foresee as necessary under present conditions, you would 
utilize 100 percent of all existing facilities, including those that you 
are asking for here? 

Captain Betrz. No, sir. I would not say that because we still 
have to have something for next year’s production. ‘The money we 
are going to ask for for 1953 will have to be placed with the same 
industries. 

Mr. WiceieswortuH. I want to know with the surplus facilities 
that you are requesting here if there will be a certain productive 
capacity that we will not call upon if conditions are as they are now, 
or no worse? If all-out war comes, shall we have a margin that we 
can turn to, or are we going to utilize the productive capacity in full, 
regardless? 

Captain Betrz. I do not think this business we are contemplating 
placing on industry, and that the other services will place, will saturate 
industry if we take care of some of these weak spots. Now, some of 
the weak spots are covered in that $72,000,000. If we take care of 
those weak spots which are essential for the military—little tiny tubes 
that no one else uses—if we can take care of those things immediately, 
the rest of the industry can take care of the rest of our requirements. 
There are some weak spots that we propose to take care of. 

Mr. WiaciteswortH. Can they do more than take care of your 
requirements? 
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et ain Beirz. That will depend upon how much civilian produc- 
tion they are going to engage in. If we make an assumption that they 
go zero civilian, we have a terrific potential. 

Mr. Wiccteswort. You come before us with this request which 
includes $72,000,000 for production facilities. In doing so do you 
proceed on the assumption that we need to utilize the production 
facilities 100 percent under present conditions, or are you providing, 
as has been done in certain other instances, for what I would call an 
excess capacity which we may not use immediately but which would 
permit rapid expansion in case of an all-out war? 

Captain Betrz. It is difficult to answer the question, but these 
things will be used 

Mr. Wiacteswortn. I should think that you could answer that 
question very easily and very definitely. 

Captain Betrz. They will not be saturated. I think the answer to 
your question is they will not be saturated. We do have some addi- 
tional capacity for additional production. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Is that on the assumption of a one-shift basis 
of work? 

Captain Berrz. All our work so far has been on that basis. 

Mr. Wiee.eswortsH. Will you say that in your opinion the facilities 
will not be saturated, even on a one-shift basis 

Captain Breirz. We, in general, except for emergency situations, 
have not been authorized overtime or two shifts in general. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. This confidential breakdown that I have 
before me indicates there is before this committee a request for 
$33,000,000 for production facilities in connection with activity 1, 
plus a request for $72,000,000 for productive facilities in connection 
with activity No. 4, ora total request of $105,000,000. 

As a matter of interest, if you know, has the Director of Defense 
Mobilization, or any of the organizations directly under him, passed 
on this request in any way? 

Captain MaGruprEr. They have been in part, I know. They were 
working it out with the Munitions Board. Whether all have been 
or not, sir, I do not know. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. With the Munitions Board? 

Captain Maaruper. Yes. I think that is the agency that you 
have reference to. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. I was thinking of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization, or the Defense Production-Administration. 

Captain Brtrz. Before this money is spent, it will go clear to 
the top. 

Admiral Wauu1n. It has to be approved by them before it can be 
spent. 

r Adaiidal Ciexton. Admiral Noble will talk about that at 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning in detail. 

Mr. Scrivner. There was a little inference, Captain, that while 
you had asked for considerably more than this, there may have been 
a lot of reasons for cutting it down to this present figure, but is it not 
a fact that you had to coordinate your electronics program with that 
of the Army and Air Force, which of itself was considerable, in order to 
come within the potential productive capacity that we now have? 

Captain Betrz. That certainly has to be done. I do not know 
what stage at which it was done, or if it was done, but it has to be 
done, and we have any agency to do just that. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Because if that were not true, there would not be 
much logic in coming in here asking for $72,000, 000 for more facilities. 
Captain Betrz. It has been done. 


OBLIGATIONS, 1951 







(The following information was supplied for the record:) 


Ships and facilities, Navy, 1951 (excluding jose supplemental), total available, 
obligations, a expenditures by budget activity and subactivity 










































Amount : A 
oe Obligated, | Expenditures. 
Budget activity and subactivity — Apr. 30, Mar. 31, 
as shown in 1951 1951 
1952 budget 
4. Electronics: 
EEE Vee, en ape EN PNP ON SM Rm mE OU BS. $65, 757, 000 $62, 230, 000 $237, 000 
eS RE SR SIT SEE MBE ee | Se Se 86, 554, 000 84, 187, 000 456, 000 
BONDE ET PERSIA a UD a ie BM lee ce pane ceed 130, 448,000 | 116, 143, 000 ——. 
ee NIU oi. sek wdaninsbndedcrnnonavenasinan 19, 470,000 | 16, 795, 000 
Be te IOIAIINS BOND cities Saiccevodncnacaeddesnedic 3, 718, 000 | 2, 200, 000 328, 000 
I ca ato ol otic wttedeneenibibe Sone 25,975,000 | 20, 134,000 1, 825, 000 
iy Electronic maintenance parts........_.-.......-...- 23,328,000 | 19,577,000 3, 469, 000 
MIEN, 00s Cec iM iie con co ade dockdodneuons 8,574,000 | 3, 177, 000 93, 000 
sk OEM: 2, 833, 000 813, 000 19, 000 
: SS SSE Ee an pe ve 16, 620, 000 7, 873, 000 14, 000 
x iy SNE CRE VI eininccscccencannencesa- 6, 198, 000 | 3, 467, 000 1, 277, 000 
‘ OR ORT IS ks 5 oti eae Rvieeences nn 389, 475, 000 336, 596, 000 8, 619, 000 





1 Includes $98,000 for transportation to first destination. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 









Mr. SHepparp. Gentlemen, we shall resume our hearings with the 
Bureau of Ships and pick up the activity shown at page 4-38 of the 
justifications, under ‘‘Research and development,” where you are 
presenting a request for $76,538,000. 











SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 
We will insert the prepared justifications at this point. 


Budget activity 5—Research and development 





1951 estimates 


b 1950 1952 

obligations Fourth | Transfer estimates 
preiabi, |SUPPle-|offunc-| ‘Total 

mental| tions 








Programs or subactivities 

















(a) Resternh and development, gen- 


BS Gest cuap ahi cm coh andedcmk an $13, 777, 600 |$29, 443, 100 0 0 |$29, 443, 100 | $29, 658, 000 
(b) Remerch and dev a, elec- ' 
ST ES ae ER 9, 463, 400 | 33, 562, 900 0 0 | 33, 562,900 | 46, 880, 000 















CREE epson pee Mies Fae 23, 241, 000 | 63, 006, 000 





63, 006,000 | 76, 538, 000 
































Research and development 
Re ie aie newb adaneonoaansee $23, 241, 000 
I ub sieih epho her Mea eck bo inte aoe ndpial shoe ys whose od Am sb 63, 006, 000 
os es i as niagll neiee aiekihn = onencind ink’ 76, 538, 000 












DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 





CONTENT 


This activity will provide funds to carry out a balanced program of research 
and development submitted as a classified document to the Chief of Naval 
Operations and the Research and Development Board for review and approval. 
The purpose of this program is to provide new and improved design and opera- 
tional features for ship’s machinery, materials and equipment (including elec- 
tronics) to insure maximum combat effectiveness. The wide variety of items 
needed to carry out such an over-all program requires a careful balancing of the 
conflicting demands to achieve the necessary integration of research and develop- 
ment effort. This coordination is accomplished through the channeling of all 
effort in terms of the operational requirements established by the Chief of Naval 
Operations in line with Research and Development Board categories. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


An aggressive program of research and development is mandatory to keep 
abreast of scientific advances, to bring our ships to the highest attainable standards 
of efficiency, and to provide a fleet capable of meeting the dynamic requirements 
of international commitments. New techniques of warfare make it necessary 
to improve constantly the strength, weight characteristics, speed, defense, fea- 
tures, and effectiveness of our ships. We must lead in new developments and 
be first in the utilization of the results of all scientific and technological advances 
in their application to naval needs. This is essential to the effective employment 
of our Navy in supporting national policy and maintaining national security. 
The estimates of funds in this activity are based upon requirements established 
by the Chief of Naval Operations with emphasis being placed upon completing 
advanced developments and accelerating prosecution of developments promising 
marked improvement in effectiveness, particularly in the fields of air defense, 
antisubmarine warfare, nuclear power, mine torpedo countermeasures and pro- 
tection against the effects of guided missiles and atomic weapons. Changes in 
requirement dates have necessitated the shortening of the research and develop- 
ment time schedule by several years. To meet the new requirements, an ac- 
celerated program has been planned, which is provided for in this budget. 


Admiral Wain. The request for $76,538,000 is broken up into 
two parts; Research and development—general, for which we are 
asking $29,658,000 as compared to $29,443,100 for 1951. The current 
on og against the 1951 appropriation, in round figures is $23 
million. 

The other classification is Research and development—Electronics, 
where we are asking $46,880,000 against a 1951 total of $33,562,900. 
The 1951 obligations total $26 million as of the end of April. The 
funds requested for this purpose are to carry on a balanced program 
of research and development. This program has been screened by 
the Chief of Naval Operations and the Research and Development 
Board and approved by them. 


SCREENING OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. SHepparp. By the way, if I may interject, this program has 
been approved by how many different divisions of the military and 
other departments of Government before arriving here? 

Admiral Wauurn. A considerable number including, I believe, the 
Coordinating Committee of the Department of Defense. I might 
refer that question to Admiral Curts who is here from the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

Mr. SHepparp. I think it would be well, gentlemen, at this time, 
if we would have inserted in the record at this point a statement of 
the various divisions of the military that function in the screening 
process of the budget we are presently considering. My reason for 
making the request is that if somebody should become critical. we 
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will be in a position to indicate what other branches of the Govern- 
ment have had to do with approving this program, besides the 
Department of the Navy. 

Admiral Wauutn. I shall ask the research officer of the Bureau if 
he knows how many different bodies have screened this program. 

How many times has this program been screened? 

Captain Mis. About four times since the Ist of January. 

Admiral Hopwoop. Mr. Chairman, I think I can answer that. 
This has been screened by the Chief of Naval Operations and his 
Research and Development Review Board; the Research and Develop- 
ment Board of the Secretary of Defense including an additional 
special board appointed for the purpose; the budget analysts of the 
Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, before presenta- 
tion to the Congress. 

Mr. SHepparp. I was informed the other day—and if I am mis- 
taken about this, please correct me—that after that had taken place, 
a group of individuals composed of representatives of the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Comptroller of Defense, and perhaps one or two 
others gave it a last screening before it went to the White House for 
presentation to the Congress; is that correct? 

Admiral Horpwoop. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I might add, gentlemen, that with that sort of 
clearance by so many different personalities, you have a good back- 
ground for presenting this program here; as I understand, the Secre- 
taries of the respective Departments were also called in in this 
screening process, at some stage of the proceedings. 

Admiral Hopwoop. The Secretaries came in in the course of 
preparation as it was analyzed by the Chief of Naval Operations’ 
Research and Development Review Board. 

Mr. SHepparD. With reference to the details by which the mathe- 
matics were put together to reach this total of $76,538,000, those 
have the same general background as was supplied both off the record 
and on the record 2 days ago, when there were placed before the 
committee these pink sheets, which represent the premise upon which 
the conclusions were reached that resulted in this budget presenta- 
tion; is that correct? 

Admiral WALLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. This is not your first allotment of funds for research 
and development, is it? 

Admiral Waturn. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How long have you been in this activity? 

Captain MaGruper. Under the present Research and Develop- 
ment Board, I think, 4 vears. 

Captain Miiuts. We have been in it since 1922. 

Mr. Taser. You say it has been in operation since 1922? 

Captain Miuuts. Yes, sir. 





OBLIGATIONS, 1951 


Mr. Taser. As I remember it, you said that you had only obligated 
about $23 million out of the $63 million last year, is that right? 

Admiral Wauuin. No, sir. ‘ 

Mr. Taser. How much? 
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Admiral Wauun. We have obligated $23 million out of $29 million 
and $26 million out of the $34 eiion. 


(The following information was supplied for the record:) 


“Ships and facilities, Navy, 1951’’ (excluding fourth supplemental), total available, 
obligations, and expenditures by budget activity and subactivity 





Amount 
Obligated, | Expenditures, 
Budget activity and subactivity Fm a Apr. 30, ar. 31, 


1952 budget 1951 1951 





5. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


(a) Development—General.._.._.............-.......-.....-.| $29,443,000 | $22,848, 000 $4, 866, 000 
(0) Development—Electronics_.-..............- teh ore: 33. 563, 000 25, 684, 000 2, 088, 000 


Total, activity No. 5 











anata PRES SR 48, 532, 000 











Mr. Scrivner. The presentation of the various installations to be 
put on the ships of the active fleet which we discussed yesterday off 
the record, were primarily results of previous programs carried on 
under research and development? 

Admiral Waturn. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So far as research and development on those items 
were concerned, those are things that have already gone? 

Admiral Wauurn. Pretty much. 

Mr. Scrivner. This program looks to the development of some 
items for future use; is that right? 

Admiral Wauutn. That is generally correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I should assume that many of these are in a highly 
classified category and therefore any ‘for instances” that we would 
have under this would probably have to be off the record? 

Admiral Waturn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, will you go off the record for a few minutes 
and give us a statement in a general way of what some of the programs 
consist under ‘Research and development” generally, and something 
eipomeres programs that you have under the heading of ‘‘Electronics,”’ 
in order that we may have a better idea of the exact use that is going 
to be made of the funds herein requested. 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman although we 
could go on and on with this, as interesting and important as it is. 

Mr. SHepparp. It is a very educational field. However, I think 
there is one thing self-evident from the testimony we have had here- 
tofore and that of the gentleman here today, and that is that you 
cannot consistently reach the desired end results at any specific 
timetable which may be set. In the field of scientific investigation 
it prohibits that kind of analysis in trying to draw end results. 

Captain Bretrz. Yes, sir. You cannot regiment the scientists. 
ol SHEPPARD. Nor his findings, because of the field he is dealing 
with. 

Captain Betrz. That is right. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF SHORE FACILITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. Very well, gentlemen. Turn to tab 4—40, in which 
I find you are making a request for $234,762,000, which is comprised 
of a series of projects indicated as from A to H inclusive. 
insert page 4—40 of the justification at this point. 


Budget activity 6— Maintenance and operation of shore facilities 


We will 














Programs or subactivities 









1950 obli- 
gations 


1951 estimates 





Transfer of 
functions 


| 


Total 


1952 esti- 
mates 










(a) Maintenance and opera- 
& tion of shipyards 
(b) Maintenance and opera- 
tion of other shore sta- 
| SE ee ey 
(c) Advanced base material __- 


ae ae 









¢ (d) Maintenance and opera- 
bos tion of laboratories_____- 
“4 (e) Inspection testing. cies 
* ({) Equipment for schools: 
3 Gy General... 2... 
(2) Electronics_..--... 
4 (9) Procurement of ship de- 
& signs for mobilization 
oe ON EEE ETE: 
a (h) Harbor defense: 
ES (1) General. ___._._--- 
« (2) Electronics__.....- 
3 





$35, 220, 366 
19, 396, 652 
0 

10, 499, 346 
700, 000 
772, 000 

1, 000, 000 

0 


0 
0 


0 


0 


—$1, 636, 333 


|$48, 496, 600 


| 


39, 274, 667 
3, 750, 000 


14, 710, 250 
, 293, 000 


co _ 


, 649, 300 
944, 000 
1, 250, 000 


0 
0 


$94, 365, 000 
44, 273, 000 
12, 991, 000 


2, 900, 000 
1, 225, 000 


ow 


3, 746, 000 
5, 903, 000 


1, 250, 000 
, 260, 000 








, 849, 000 





67, 588, 364 








Fourth 
Presently 
aed supple- 
available mental | 
| 
$43, 096, 600 |$5, 400, 000 
38, 111, 000 | 2, 800, 000 
3, 750, 000 
14, 710, 250 0 
1, 293, 000 0 
3, 649, 300 0 
944, 000 0 
1, 250, 000 0 
0 0 
0 0 
106, 804, 150 | 8, 200, 000 


—1, 636, 333 








113, 367, 817 


762, 000 





the objects. 


soni ect tiaras a aaa AS 


i 


end of April. 


things are? 













of shipyards.” 
of what it is. 


$4844 million. 


the fleet. 





84828 


-51—pt. 3— 





Admiral Waxy. Yes, sir. 


15 


Admiral Wauutn. Yes, sir. 
I might first split up the items as regards obligations up to the 


There we are asking for $94,365,000. 


The 1951 estimate was 
Obligations at the end of April are $42 million. 

This program is to finance the maintenance and operation of naval 
shipyards, including maintenance of buildings, grounds and structures; 
maintenance and replacement of industrial, automotive, weight- 
handling, and railway equipment; maintenance and operation of 
water-front facilities, including floating industrial equipment; and in 
general maintaining the shore station for repairs and alterations to 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF SHIPYARDS 


Mr. Suepparp. I wish you would give us a brief statement pertain- 
ing to the composition and requirements, and then we will pick up 


é Mr. Taser. Would you give us a little definition of what these 


There is ‘Maintenance and operation 


I will take them item by item, Mr. Taber, and give a description 
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It also includes work having to do with design, preparation of 
allowance books, which we were discussing yesterday afternoon, and 
also pays for supporting services rendered by naval shipyards to 
other naval activities occupying space within the confines of the 
shipyards. 

The expenditures for maintenance and operation, naval shipyards, 
have been held to a minimum, and show an increase over 1951 by 
reason of the expanded fleet. 

As I said yesterday, also the requirements for-‘manpower in ship- 
yards have gone up rather considerably in order to take care of the 
expanded fleet. We estimate 136,000 man-years from the various 
appropriations under the Bureau of Ships and other naval appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Taser. Does that include any new construction? 

Admiral Wauuin., The 136,000 man-years is total employment at 
naval shipyards from all appropriations. The request justified here, 
however, is under the “Ships and facilities” appropriation which covers 
repairs and alterations to the active fleet, the Reserve Fleet and ships 
of the Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Taser. I thought that was included in the other item we had 
the other day. 

Admiral Wauurn. That is for the labor and materials for those 
repairs. This is for the shore stations to support that work. 

Mr. Taper. You mean that the cost of operating the shore sta- 
tions—providing the heat, and the maintenance of the buildings and 
the steam and all that sort of thing, and electric power—is not 
included in the repair cost of ships as that is broken down? 

Admiral Wain. Not all of it is included. Some of the overhead 
is included in the cost of work on the ships, but this is the support 
of the shore station. 

Mr. Taser. It occurs to me to wonder why it would jump so much 
above the previous figures. 

Admiral Watuurn. Well, the naval shipyards were pretty badly 
rundown, and we had closed up a lot of areas of the naval shipyards, 
including buildings. We had vacated a considerable number of 
buildings previously, and were concentrating activities in a smaller 
area. Now, by reason of the increased work, we have found it neces- 
sary to expand the activities and to utilize virtually the full area and 
the full capacities of each of the yards. That requires considerable 
nonrecurring maintenance expenditures to bring those facilities in the 
shipyards up to an operating condition. 


OPERATION OF NORFOLK SHIPYARD 


Mr. Taper. Give us a little description of one of these yards and 
what it would be that would be involved. Take Norfolk or Phila- 
delphia or Brooklyn or something like that; only tell us which one. 

Mr. Watt. I will tell you of Norfoik. I have just come from 
there recently. 

Norfolk is one of our larger yards. We have a breakdown, later on, 
of how this money is distributed among the various yards. You will 
see that in a moment. 

They have a large number of piers for ships to put up at, crane 
facilities, drydocks. They have’ building ways, which are not used, 
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and we do not foresee the use of them at the present time. They are 
not involved in this, but the drydocks are, the piers are, and the water- 
front area, where the ships have to dock. There are service arrange- 
ments for those ships, to take care of the personnel aboard. There is 
the weight-handling equipment on those piers and elsewhere through- 
out the yard to handle the material from the shops to the ships. There 
is the power arrangement, all utilities to furnish ships with utilities 
while i are in the yard, and all the necessary housekeeping arrange- 
ments such as removal of garbage and all those things at the piers. 
Then there are all the shops themselves. There are many, many 
shops throughout the yard under various classifications, like the ma- 
chine shop, electrical shop, sheet-metal shop, shipfitting shop, welding 
shop, and so forth, through the whole range of artisanship, having to 
do with the various aspects of the work. 

Then, in addition to that, we have the design function, the planning 
and progress function, and the administrative function. All those 
functions have not been expanded a great deal. They have had to be 
expanded some. Actually, we would like to expand the design 
function considerably more than it has been, but it is practically 
impossible to get a large number of qualified design people. They 
are very scarce. 

That pretty well covers it, Mr. Taber, I would say, as to what is in 
the yard. 

I might draw your attention to page 42, which gives a breakdown 
of the $94 million. For ‘Maintenance and operation of shipyards,” 
it is $75 million. 

For ‘Procurement of new and replacement of railway equipment,” 
it is $1,520,000. 

“Procurement of new and replacement automotive, weight-handling, 
and materials handling equipment,’ $6,760,000. 

“Deferred maintenance items,’’ $10,360,000. 

“Scheduled reactivations, and overhauls of floating industrial 
equipment and related service craft at naval shipyards,’ $320,000. 
That floating industrial equipmerit is equipment which belongs to 
the yard and is not a part of the fleet, such as floating derricks and 
floating fuel-oil sludge barges and that sort of thing. 
JUSTIFICATION FOR AND BREAKDOWN 


OF ACTIVITY 





Mr. Manon. There is no reason why page 42 could not be put in 
the record; is there? We could have the breakdown shown on page 
43 in the record, also, I presume. 

Admiral Wauu1n. No reason at all why not, sir, That shows the 
distribution geographically. 

Mr. Manon. They will be placed in the record at this point. 
(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


Funds are required under this program in larger amounts than previous years, 
due to continued operations at an expanded level, and to the proposed accomplish- 
ment of additional major nonrecurring maintenance items deleted from the 
“Public works’’ appropriation, and scheduled reactivations, and overhauls of 
water-front facilities and floating industrial equipment. During the past few 
years, neither ‘‘Maintenance’”’ nor ‘‘Public works’”’ funds could be provided for the 
accomplishment of urgently needed ‘‘Deferred maintenance items.’”’ Accomplish- 
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ment at this time will result in large, long-range savings and will prevent further 
serious deterioration. Funds are also included for major nonrecurring mainte- 
nance work requested by the shipyards during fiscal year 1951, on listings in 
priority order which, due to lack of funds, labor, and time to accomplish during 
fiscal year 1951, have been scheduled for accomplishment during fiscal year 1952. 

The summary below indicates the basis upon which these funds have been 
included in the estimates: 








Maintenance and operation of shipyards__.._........-.-.------- $75, 405, 000 
Procurement of new and replacement of railway equipment-.------ 1, 520, 000 
Procurement of new and replacement automotive equipment__---_- 6, 760, 000 





Deferred maintenance items removed from the ‘Public works” ap- 
propriation and nonrecurring maintenance items at naval ship- 
yards deferred because of lack of funds, time, or labor, in prior 







LR Sar SAE RE a GaN D Ty ek: Pad WED RULE Ri ek lett VALE ol OME Me Ae 10, 360, 000 
Scheduled reactivations, and overhauls of floating industrial equip- 
ment and related service craft at naval shipyards..__......_--- 320, 000 





otal preven detiinnte iii te gs 94, 365, 000 








SUPPLEMENTAL TABLE OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


The installations listed below are supported from ‘‘Maintenance and operation” 
funds included under this progam: 































nie 1950 obliga- 1951 esti- 1952 esti- 
Activity tions mates mates 
SINE SU a he Gian sini maven delocnin nhs ha ape dee $1, 621, 089 $1, 432, 700 006, 600 
Boston, Mass. -- ce See 2, 961, 357 4, 459, 800 9, 052, 700 
ONOTE TONE, Ns Ricdcccann BRA gh 3, 190, 235 3, 511, 300 7, 111, 500 
Philadelphia, Pa__..._._- 3, 739, 847 4, 857, 700 9, 171, 900 
ct RS AS a SE SEE ST aE ER pei eee) | 4, 032, 286 6, 452, 600 10, 940, 
RIL Pela oo aa au sible wincwishgeiemampgmeninad 2, 540, 726 3, 167, 000 6, 651, 
Long Beach, Calif. ........-......-- sacle cht tolbeap tient lalcethin nan totes 2, 890, 970 5, 618, 000 6, 960, 600 
con a icin sree aruacenlogintindidsawulenseddacimnaee 4, 837, 136 4, 881, 800 8, 653, 800 
eo  cieenbeeblamaneeonl 3, 330, 660 5, 402, 300 11, 480, 700 
I a 3, 015, 558 2, 783, 900 5, 659, 400 
OE Eg ES BEA bc oak cs scoasancnnedacsabucataueseeeeoed 3, 060, 502 4, 512, 500 7, 395, 300 
aac cece cel bedi ean in lial di in be coisa ial 35, 220, 366 47, 079, 600 86, 085, 000 
Procurement of new and replacement of automotive equip- 
ment (other than passenger vehicles and ambulances) for 
Tee ep a comeginn 2S 0 1, 417, 000 6, 760, 000 
Procurement of new and replacement of railway equipment. _- 0 0 1, 520, 000 
Total, maintenance and operation of shipyards_......_-- 35, 220, 366 48, 496, 600 94, 365, 000 






















Mr. Taser. Every one of those items shows a doubling, approxi- 
mately, of what it was before. 

Admiral Wain. We will have virtually doubled the force. The 
amount of work is much more than doubled, and we anticipate an 
increase over and above what we have now, as far as work output is 
concerned. 

Mr. Manon. Is there a further breakdown continued on page 
4-43? 

Admiral Watt. Yes, sir. That page shows the distribution of 
the estimate by naval shipyards. 

Mr. Manon. For example, Mr. Taber has made reference to Nor- 
folk, Va. 


Admiral WaAuLuin. Yes, sir. 














OPERATION OF SAN FRANCISCO NAVAL SHIPYARD 


Mr. Manon. I notice San Francisco, Calif., the San Francisco 
Naval Shipyard, $11 million. What are you going to do with that 
$11 million? 
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Captain Macruper. The type of thing we spend it for, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Captain Macruprer. We spend the $11 million for deferred main- 
tenance in the yard, for personnel in the yard, working upon project 
orders for manufacture of material, for research and development 
purposes, where required, for repairs to material in store, and things 
of that character, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I, as well as other members of the committee, have 
visited many of these shipyards. Of course, we are aware that a 
number of things are being done in our active shipyards. 

How many people, for example, will you have in the San Francisco 
Shipyard, and does their pay come from this appropriation? 

Admiral Waturn. About 11,000 total, sir. The appropriation they 
would be paid from depends upon the work which they are doing. 
They are charged to the job that they are assigned to, so far as the 
productive people are concerned. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean that the civilian personnel at the San 
Francisco Shipyard are not paid from this $11 million? 

Admiral Waturn. Not the productive people. Only a part of the 
overhead people are paid from this, those who have to do with the 
upkeep of the yard. 

Mr. Manon. Maintenance and operation? 

Admiral Wauutn. Yes, sir; of the yard. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if they are overhauling a destroyer 
or converting a destroyer or submarine or something of that kind, 
that money is not included here? 

Admiral Waturn. No, sir; not what can be charged directly to the 
work. It is only those who support the work. For instance, ‘‘Public 
works,” which has to do with utilities, which has to do with the 
maintenance of the buildings, which has to do with the janitor work, 
is involved. Likewise there are the custodial people, the guards and 
watchmen, who are charged to this. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is civilian watchmen? 

Admiral Wau. Yes, sir; civilian watchmen; not the Marines. 

There are some of the design people who are engaged on general 
work and not specific work. 

Another instance, these allowance books we spoke of yesterday, and 
work of that nature, is overhead. 

All administrative is overhead, such as the clerks and typists who do 
general work, and supervisors. 


DETERMINATION OF INSTALLATIONS’ REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Well, you have been in your present position only a 
short time. I do not think you know from a first-hand study and ob- 
servation of the Navy needs whether $11 million or $12 million or 
$10 miilion is required to operate this yard. 

Admiral Waturn. I could not know personally; no, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right; how can we know that that is the right 
figure? 

Admiral Watutn. Only by our telling you that it has been consid- 
ered a great many times and has been screened and reduced to the 
figure which is here. 
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Captain Macruper. By experts in that field in the divisions of the 
Bureau, sir, who handle the shore activities. They are people who 
devote their full time to the management responsibilities of the field 
activities. 

Mr. Manon. Who are these people? 

Captain MaGruper. They come under Admiral Klein, who is 
the Deputy Chief of the Bureau of Ships for ‘Field activities,” and 
he has technical and administrative personnel who review all the 
budget requests, sir, and check the technical details and validity of 
the estimates. 

Mr. Mauon. There is nobody in this room, then, who knows 
whether you need $10 million, $11 million, or $12 million at this 
place, except just as a conclusion that you are relying upon what 
others have determined? 

Admiral Waturn. We have gone over it with them. We have 
reviewed it with them. It has been reviewed within the Bureau a 
number of times before it appeared in the budget estimates at all. 

Mr. Manon. Well, we do not know whether Admiral Klein and 
these people lean toward the liberal side or the conservative side, or 
whether they are middle-of-the-road people. 

Admiral Watutn. I have confidence that they are conscientious 
and able people. 

. Mr. Manon. Did you reduce the request which came from Hunter’s 
oint? 

Admiral Waturn. Did I review it? 

Mr. Manon. Did this group? 

Admiral Waturn. Yes, indeed; they were reviewed. 

Mr. Manon. No; I said “reduce.” 

Admiral Wauurn. Did I personally? 

Mr. Manon. I mean your agency. 

Admiral Waitin. Yes; they were reviewed in the Bureau. 

Mr. Manon. Did you reduce what they said they needed, or did 
you just put the rubber stamp on it and say, ‘““That seems all right’’? 

Admiral Wauurn. It was carefully gone over. 

Mr. Manon. What happened when you did it? Is there anyone 
in this room who can tell me? 

Admiral Leacerr. No, sir. 

Admiral Watuin. Have you some of the items on this? 

Captain Maaruper. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I have long held the view that a lot of these hearings 
which we have are sort of shadow boxing. It is going through a 
ritual and so on, rather than actually making a positive constructive 
determination as to the amount of money needed. I do not know 
how to avoid that situation, but what is the use of our sitting here 
and listening to you talk at great length about maintenance and 
operation of shipyards when you did not actually fix the figures 
apres and nobody in the room did? We do not know just 

ow much you need. 
Captain Macruprer. Mr. Mahon? 
Mr. Manon. Yes. 


BASIS FOR BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Captain Macruper. The estimates were built up by determining 
the amount of work to be performed under the other activities in 
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the budget document, in the “Ships and facilities” appropriation: 
That represented the direct labor. On the basis of this work load 
and nonrecurring maintenance items that had to be performed the 
total then was broken down to shipyards, sir. 

It is all based on workload. It is based upon the workload in 
this budget and work that will be financed from prior years’ appro- 
priations. The budget activity 6 is not figured until after the other 
part of the workload is figured, sir. That, in turn, comes from the 
number of vessels that have been assigned by the Chief of Naval 
Operations to the active fleet and the number of overhauls that we 
will have in the year. 

Here [indicating] for example is an overhaul schedule for the San 
Francisco naval shipyard. 

Mr. Manon. All right. What does it reveal? 

Captain Macruper. It shows those vessels which are scheduled to 
overhaul in that yard and the overhaul periods by months. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Captain MaGcruprer. When they are due in, how long they are 
expected to be there, and soon. That determines the overhaul work- 
load for that particular yard, and there is a schedule of this type for 
every yard. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, you are not asking us for money in this 
particular item for the overhaul of the ships indicated here. 

Captain Macruper. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You only want maintenance and operation. 

Captain Macruper. But we are asking for the money for mainte- 
nance and operation after the workload has been determined and put 
into budget activities 1,2,and 7. Those are the ones that refer to the 
vessels themselves. Then this is the support that goes with that. It 
also provides for deferred maintenance and project order overhead 
costs. The project orders are contracts within the Navy. 


BREAKDOWN OF SHORE FACILITIES ITEMS 


I have a breakdown of the total, if it would be at all helpful, sir. 
Of the total of $94 million, by types of items to be performed—would 
it be helpful if I read just a portion of it, sir? 

Mr. Manon. All right. Read a portion of that. 

Captain MaGruper (reading): 

Manufacture and repair of active fleet ship equipment, overhead for. There 


is a total for that element of $7,904,000. 
Manufacture and repair of active fleet repair parts, overhead for, $2,138,000. 


Mr. Taper. That is an item that was in the other item that we 
had up yesterday. 

Captain Macruper. This is the support money or overhead money 
to go with that, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I just do not understand why we would have repair 
parts in here at $126 million and then have that other item in, also. 

Captain MaGruper. Sir, the other one you are talking about, the 
$126 million, is essentially procurement. This is the overhead costs 
which are necessary in connection with the repair of material. The 
direct costs of such repairs are included in the $126 million you 
mentioned. 
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Admiral Wain. He is talking about the items taken out of ships, 
repaired in the yard, and put back into store. 

Captain MaGruprer. That is what this item is, sir. The one we 
were discussing yesterday of $126. million was procurement of repair 
parts and the direct labor for repairs to material. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, please. 

Captain Macruper (reading): 

Manufacture of components for alterations to the active fleet, overhead for, 
$253,000. 

Overhead support for alterations to the active fleet, $21 million. 

Alterations to the reserve fleet, overhead support, $2,718,000. 

Manufacture and repair of electronics equipment, overhead for $3,646,000. 

Special research projects, overhead support for that, $952,000. 

Nonrecurring maintenance and plant improvements, overhead for, $1,763,000. 

Alterations to Naval Reserve training vessels, overhead support, $2,446,000. 

Mr. Manon. Are those funds a part of the $94,365,000? 

Captain Macruper. Yes, sir. They add exactly, at the foot of my 
table, to $94,365,000. 

Mr. Manon. What sort of a breakdown do you have with you as to 
the exact way in which the $11,480,700 will be spent at San Francisco? 

Captain Macruper. I do not have that, sir, as to the exact way it 
will be spent. 

Mr. Manon. Nor do you have it on Portsmouth, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, et cetera? 

Captain Macruper. No, sir. 

Admiral Watutn. We have it in the Bureau. 

Mr. Manon. You have it in the Bureau? 

Admiral Waturn. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Hopwoop. May I make a general observation, Mr. 
Chairman? 
Mr. Manon. Yes. 


REDUCTION OF ORIGINAL ACTIVITY ESTIMATE 


Admiral Hopwoop. By way of dollars in this appropriation under 
consideration, the Chief of the Bureau’s request was $2,166,000,000 
to start out with. In the succeeding processes in cutting it back he 
was cut back from $2,166,000,000 to $1,605,000,000. That is the 
screening process that was gone through in the consideration of this 
particular appropriation here in the Navy Department, sir. I just 
give that by way of information for the record, dollarwise, under the 
over-all appropriation under ‘Ships and facilities.” 

Admiral Ciexton. Also, I would like to say that in reviewing these 
budgets the Navy Department tried to continue the employment 
during 1952 of all the people that had been taken on and kept on during 
1951. So whereas the money for 1951 would be on a basis of taking 
them on month-by-month, and one man coming in, say, for the last 
day and only receiving 1 day’s pay, in 1952 it would be a full man-year 
for each one of those men. 

Then, in addition to that, you had to add or the additional work that 
was to be done in these areas by the additional ships in the fleet. 


EMPLOYMENT AT SHIPYARDS 


Mr. Manon. You assume that all these people would be gainfully 
employed throughout the entire year? 
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Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 
Captain MacrupeEr. May I comment on that, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

i Captain Macruper. If they are not gainfully employed they are 
= discharged. The number of people in the yard is related directly to 
the amount of work assigned to the yard. It is not a question of 
having people kept on board because the work may materialize. The 
employment required under this estimate is based on work that is 
directly associated with vessels assigned to the yard for overhaul, or in 
some cases for alteration, or other work scheduled for accomplishment. 

Mr. Manon. Well, does the Navy have a backlog of essential 
maintenance and operation activities that would call for all the 
civilian personnel that would be on board on June 30 throughout the 
fiscal year 1952? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. The backlog of maintenance, plus cur- 
rent maintenance and operation, plus all other work is expected to 
utilize fully the man-years in the Bureau’s estimate. As Captain 
Magruder indicates, if the work is not there for them to do there is 
virtually an automatic system for discharging them by the allotment. 
system, budgeting system within the yard. Each part of the yard 
must discharge men to suit the work that is lined out for it. 

As far as backlog work is concerned, there is a lot of backlog work 
which is not included in the budget and will not be covered. 

Mr. Manon. To get the Navy in shape to fight a war is this just 
one segment of what is required in the long pull in the naval ship- 
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Admiral Wauutn. Yes, sir. There are a lot of items not included 
X here. Nonrecurring maintenance is an example. They have been 


za screened down to a point where only the high-priority items are 
i included. 
id 


EFFICIENCY IN 





SHIPYARD OPERATIONS 








Mr. Manon. Who goes out and observes operations in these yards, 
and sees to it that the yards are being operated and maintained in 
the most efficient manner? 

Admiral Waitin. We have a continuing system for that, Mr. 
Mahon. Officers of the Bureau visit all the yards intermittently, 
with almost a constant series of visits from officers in the Bureau 

é who have to do with certain aspects of the work in the yard. In 

q addition to that we have the industrial survey board that visits the 
yard about once a year or once every year and a half, for a period of 

1 week, with specialists on the board, to comb the yard over in detail 

in connection with all its activities. 











INCREASED COSTS FOR SHIPYARDS 









Mr. Scrivner. I have listened to this, and apparently part of the 
justification is merely because they are going to have a bigger load of 
work. Merely because they are going to have a bigger load of work 
does not necessarily mean they are going to have to expand the ex- 
penditures along all lines, in comparison to or parallel with your 
increased load. 

For instance, you will probably only have the same number or almost 
the same number of gates to man, as far as security is concerned. 
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Merely because you will have a few moré there does not mean you 
are going to have to have a greatly enlarged clerical force. So far as 
manpower and what not is concerned, I do not know why you would 
have to have so many. Even though you have twice as many ships, 
why would you have to have twice as many men to operate your 
supply rooms? There are any number of fields of activity where 
there should not be any great increase required at all. It makes me 
wonder. 

While you have talked about the increased load, you have not 
given me anything I can sink my teeth into as to why you jump 
almost double what you had last year. 

Captain Macruprer. May I talk about project orders, sir? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes. 

Captain MaGcruper. Mr. Scrivner, one of the elements in this is 
in the project order work, which I mentioned ia reading this list before. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Captain Maaruper. Those are internal contracts within the 
Navy. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. 

Captain MaGcruper. Work that has extended beyond the fiscal year 
in which the appropriations are made. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. 

Captain MaGruper. The overhead support money for that is 
carried in this particular budget activity. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. What do you mean by “support money” 
for that? 

Captain Macruper. The overhead that goes with it. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right; that is the overhead. 

Captain Maaruper. Overhead employees and shop expense, sir. 
It represents the leave for the personnel, the supervision for the 
personnel in the shops, the actual power consumed by the shops, the 
maintenance of shop tools, and things of that character. 

Now, then, in this particular year 1952 we expect to have a larger 
carry-over by $27 million than we had in the year before. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is in project orders? 

Captain Macruper. In project orders; yes, sir. That has to be 
supported by the overhead under the old: system of supporting project 
orders in the year in which the work is performed. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may have a bill of goods to sell, but it still 
leaves a lot of unanswered questions in my mind as to what you have 
to have practically double in 1952 what you have in 1951. 

You stepped up your program considerably in 1951, and yet it 
only went up about 25 percent. 

Captain Macruprer. May I mention one other element, sir? Since 
the budget process started in December at the request of the Bureau 
of the Budget there has been a change in the funding system used on 
project orders that will apply to the future, which I think is a very 
sound one. Their proposal is that hereafter the project order when 
issued should carry its total cost, and not carry just the labor and the 
NSA material as in the past, and then wait until the year when the 
work is performed for the indirect costs to be budgeted. 1 think that 
is a very sound proposal. 
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This year we have in here more money that we otherwise would 
because we are funding project orders in full this time. It will tend 
to reduce appropriations requests in this activity in future years. 

Mr. Scrivner. In the following years? 

Captain MaGruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that one of the reasons that this calls for a 
doubling 

Admiral Wain. We are not at all proposing to increase every- 
thing proportionately to the work done in the fleet, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope you are not. 

Admiral Wauurn. We are not at all. The reason that the A item 
there is about double is primarily due to the project overhead, which 
Captain Magruder has explained. 

As regards gates and clerical people and administrative people, I 
think I said in my statement that they were not being increased in 
accordance with the work, but kept to a minimum. 

Now, at Norfolk we had only two gates open out of about seven 
gates. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Admiral Wauuin. Now I think they have about three that are 
regularly opened, and others opened in rush hours only, in order to 
conserve time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of those added gates are manned by added 
military personnel, are they not? 

Admiral Wauurn. Partly. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would not give us the picture. 

Mr. Taper. I asked a question a little while back as to the repairs 
for the stock tools, provided for out of the $126 million appearing on 
page 4—12, and let me read this: 

Funds in the amount of $5 million for the continuation of the program of repairs 
to Bureau of Ships material in store. 

Captain Macruper. I think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is just the same thing as the other operation 
you gave us? 

Captain Macruper. I think I agreed with you at that time, sir, 
that we had in the other activity the direct costs in connection with 
the repairs to the material in store. This activity is concerned solely 
with the indirect costs. 

We will be on a basis in 2 years where the indirect costs will be 
carried in the activity that generates the work. That, again, is a 
proposal from the Bureau of the Budget, where each one of the 
activities starting the work will carry the total workload and expense 
in that one budget activity. 

Mr. Taser. It looks to me like this was one of the performance 
budget operations. 

Captain Macruper. I do not think it is related to the performance 
budget, sir. I think it is a Bureau of the Budget proposal to get 
cleaner budgeting. Whether we had the performance budget or not 
that would have come. I do not know, Admiral Hopwood, but before 
the performance budget was this not the proposal of the Bureau of 
the Budget? 
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Admiral Horwoop. This has no relation to the performance budget. 
This is a type of operation, a program being carried out under the 
responsibilities of the Bureau of Ships. 


eye Peete 


COMPUTATION OF OVERHEAD COSTS 





Mr. Scrivner. How are you going to arrive at the figures of your 
complete job, making it one unit that you have here? Are you going 
— a certain percentage of the cost of operation to overhead, or 
what: 

Captain MaGcruper. May I answer that, sir? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes. 

Captain MaGcruper. The overhead cost is figured every time we 
prepare the budget, sir, based upon our experience up to that time. 
It has been going down steadily during the current year, until it has 
reached the point of about $1.35 per dollar of direct labor for every- 
thing we have to do in naval shipyards. It has been going down 
steadily from about $1.50 at the beginning of this fiscal year, when 
we had a very greatly reduced workload, to $1.35. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you are telling me that for each 
dollar of labor you are spending there is $1.35 of other cost? 

Captain Macruper. Yes. Leave, supervision, holiday pay, sick 
leave, operation of central tool rooms, plant maintenance, operating 
expenses within the shops, power consumed, power generation and dis- 
tribution within the yard, transportation. That is industrial trans- 
portation, trucks, cranes, locomotive equipment, and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that in your new picture if you are going to do 
$1 million worth of work, talking about the cost of labor, there will be 
a parallel appropriation for $1,350,000 for the overhead? 

Captain Macruper. Yes, sir. 
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DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 





Mr. Scrivner. One final question: Define for the record, since 
you have referred to it so many times, what you mean by “deferred 
maintenance.” 

Admiral Wauuin. Deferred maintenance is an accumulation of 
deterioration of buildings, power distribution, streets, pavement, 
water-front piers, that has not been done over the past several years. 
Roofs of buildings, craneway structures and all that sort of thing 
throughout the yard. Industrial requirements for the efficient 
operation of the yard. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


BREAKDOWN OF COSTS, SAN FRANCISCO SHIPYARD 





Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it would be in order to just 
take one of these yards and have them give us a complete breakdown, 
so that we will have sort of a yardstick? 

Admiral Wau. I think we have that, Mr. Riley, for the yard 
we are talking about, the San Francisco Shipyard. I will ask Admiral 
Leggett to give that. 

Mr. Ritey. You can put it in the record. 
Mr. Manon. You may supply it. 
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Admiral Lecerrr. We just got it on the telephone. Do you want 
me to read it, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Leceerr. This is for the $11,480,700 figures which appears 
on page 4-43 of the budget request. 

For plant improvements, $135,000; nonrecurring maintenance, 
$439,000; routine maintenance of plant and equipage, $810,500; 
supervision of productive employees, $1,401,500; annual, sick, and 
holiday pay, $2,032,300; transportation, $605,300; power generated 
and distributed, $459,900; planning, estimating, and drafting, $1,- 
532,500; disbursing and accounting, $283,500; security and fire pro- 
tection, $599,900; administration, $2,250,500; miscellaneous costs, 
such as photostating, blueprinting, and ship-to-shore facilities, 
$930,800. That totals $11,480,700. 

Mr. Manon. That is similar to the breakdown you have of the 
various yards? 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tazser. That blueprinting would be a construction item, would 
it not? Would that not be charged to your construction appropria- 
tion? 

Admiral Wauutn. Which, one, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. The blueprints and drafting, about $900,000. 

Admiral Wauurn. No, sir. That would apply to repair work in the 
yard, on ships. 

Mr. Taser. You mean you would have $900,000 of blueprints for 
repairs in the yard, out of a total maintenance cost of $11 million? 

Admiral Leacerr. No, sir; not at all. They are examples of the 
breakup of that miscellaneous cost, Mr. Taber. I would not know 
how those break down, but blueprinting would be a very small propor- 
tion of that, I would think. 

Mr. Manon. The figure that you read had to do with security. 

Admiral Leacerr. Security and fire protection, $599,900. 

Mr. Manon. You will spend considerably more than $1,000 a day 
on security and fire protection. How would that figure break down? 

Admiral Watuurn. Civil police and firemen, so far as pay is con- 
cerned, and the maintenance of their equipment, the fire equipment 
itself. We employ a great many at every yard. 

Mr. Ritey. [I believe you said that you had an item there of non- 
recurring maintenance. What would that be? 

Admiral Wauury. Like putting a roof on a building. When you get 
to a point where you have to reroof a building, that is rated as a 
nonrecurring repair item; or taking up an old street and putting down 
a new street after the street gets to a point where you cannot repair it 
anymore, or the installation of a new pipeline after the current 
pipeline has rotted away. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would that include the rebuilding of barracks and 
other buildings? 

Admiral Waxurn. That would be a public-works item. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where does public works stop and maintenance 
start? 

ae Wa un. That is a line of demarcation that is not very 
clear. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is what I have found out. Every once in a 
while you throw in stuff here that, to my mind, would sound like 
public works. 

Admiral Waturn. We are not to undertake public-works activities 
under this budget. 

Admiral Horwoop. Public works are those items that require 
legislative authorization. The maintenance of public-works projects 
after they are once constructed is just a straight maintenance item and 
is carried in a maintenance appropriation such as we are considering 
here. There are no new buildings being constructed with these funds. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the answer is correct, the reply to my question is 
“Yes,”’ there would be the reconstruction of some of your barracks 
and other buildings. 

Admiral Horwoop. Yes; if there should be some in the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not think that there is any in this? 

Admiral Hopwoop. Some of the shipyards have no barracks. 

Mr. Scrivner. But they have a lot of buildings and what not. 
That is one of the things we run into that causes us to raise our eye- 
brows on some of the requests. If we were to go into some of this we 
would find a lot of things being done now under the pressure of the 
Korean incident or war, that would probably never get by. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF OTHER SHORE STATIONS 


Mr. Manon. You have a request here of $44,273,000 for ““Main- 
tenance and operation of other shore stations.” 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will insert the prepared justification material on this item at this 
point. , 
Maintenance and operation of other shore stations 


SG RN So en duck onan avenn mas ee on aen ew nabte ohm $19, 396, 652 
Pa EN es Sas Soh eke ee hn nda cun deeeb ee baetnaaees ats 39, 274, 667 
Rape MEINE 2c Si a Ek eee a a 44, 273, 000 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


This program provides funds for certain field activities to enable them to 
accomplish their mission of support to the active and reserve fleets, and to ships 
assigned to the Naval Reserve. Such field activities include submarine bases, 
reserve fleet berthing areas, industrial managers and ship repair departments at 
naval stations, major command headquarters, sea frontiers, and fleet commands 
(military travel only). It also includes funds for accomplishment of major main- 
tenance items at such field activities as required to insure safe operation of the 
activity; maintenance of buildings, grounds, and equipment of such field activities; 
maintenance and replacement of machine tools and plant equipment required to 
perform the activities’ mission, to replace overage equipment, or to keep abreast 
of latest technological developments; maintenance and procurement of auto- 
motive and materials-handling equipment for these activities; and maintenance 
and operation of water-front facilities and floating industrial equipment assigned 
to the activity. 

In addition to direct use of funds at field activities providing support to the 
fleets, and ships assigned to the Naval Reserve, this program supports other costs 
attributable to field activities, but met at the Bureau level on an over-all basis 
for all installations concerned. Such costs include payments to the Navy manage- 
ment fund for Bureau of Ships’ support of offices of inspectors of naval material, 
the Navy beneficial suggestion program, eye protection-correction program, etc. 
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BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


Field installations financed by this activity were built up in fiscal year 1951 to 
meet operating requirements in support of increased activity of the fleet, and in 
support of operational forces. Funds are included under this program to support 
such installations at the level existing at the close of fiscal year 1951. Funds 
provided in the appropriation, ‘‘Service-wide operations,”’ for fiscal year 1951 for 
maintenance and operating expenses of major headquarters commands, sea 
frontiers, and naval control of shipping officer offices, and military travel at fleet 
commands have been included under this program for fiscal year 1952. Funds 
are also included to meet additional costs of inspection of Bureau of Ships’ material. 
Because of continued operation at an expanded level over the previous year, 
increased funds are requested to meet known requirements for procurement of 
machine tools and production equipment, for minor construction, alterations, 
extensions, and improvements to existing structures and grounds at Bureau of 
Ships’ activities other than naval shipyards and laboratories (including bases and 
fleet activities in the Far East area, as well as other overseas bases) and for pro- 
curement of new and replacement automotive materials handling equipment for 
these activities. Additional funds have also been included in this program for 
major nonrecurring maintenance work urgently required by such activities. 

Funds are included in this program for scheduled reactivations, inactivations, 
and overhauls of floating industrial equipment and related service craft at Bureau 
of Ships’ activities, other than naval shipyards and laboratories. 

Funds previously included in the appropriation, ‘Military personnel, Navy,” 
for payment of travel for returnable quotas for schools at all Bureau of Ships’ 
activities have been included in this program. 

The functions and subprograms which this estimate will support are listed 
below: 


Maintenance and operation of field installations in support of fleets. $37, 756, 000 


Military travel at fleet activity commands____._______________-- 314, 000 
Military travel of returnable quotas to schools_____.___________- 895, 000 
Procurement of new and replacement automotive equipment and 
materials handling equipment ---_-------_.---_-- ges ses gegte ooa eo 1, 220, 000 
Nonrecurring major maintenance items deferred due to lack of 
ee ew hutieosancedeawe 1, 020, 000 


Scheduled reactivations, inactivations, and overhauls of floating 
industrial equipment and related service craft__._____________- 3, 068, 000 


pS FE a 44, 273, 000 
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SUPPLEMENTAL TABLE OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


The installations listed below are either partially or wholly supported from 
maintenance and operation funds included under this program: 





Activity 


1950 obliga- 
tions 


1951 esti- 
mates 





Industrial managers: 
Eighth Naval District 
Ninth Naval District 


Seventeenth Naval District- 
Naval stations (ship departments): 
Green Cove Springs, Fla 
Key West, Fla 
Tacoma, Wash 
Tongue Point, Oreg ee 
San —. * % alif. (industrial department) ___- Lest 
Orange, T 
Balboa Mae teeny C.Z 
Subic Bay, P hilippine Islands 
New Orleans, La 


Gua 

Submarine bases: 
New London, Conn 
Pearl Harbor 

Naval operating bases: 
Argentina, Newfoundland 
Guantanamo, Cuba. 


Fleet activities: 
Tokyo, Japan 
Sasebo, Japan 
Yokosuka, Japan 
Reserve fleet groups: 
Pacific Fleet, Stockton group 
Pacific Fleet, Alameda group -- 
Atlantic Fleet, New York group 
Major headquarters commands: 
Commander in Chief, Naval Forces, Eastern Atlantic and 
Mediterranean 
Commander, Naval Forces, P hilippines 
Commander, Naval Forces, Marianas. -- 
Commander in Chief, United States Pacific Fleet 
Commander in Chief, United States Atlantic Fleet 
Commander, Service Force, United States Pacific Fleet 
Commander, Service Force, United States Atlantic Fleet 
Sea frontiers: 
Caribbean 
Eastern... 
Western. . 
Hawaiian__- 
Miscellaneous activities: 
Naval instrument repair facility, Washington, D. C 
Naval omg ag ul Diving Unit, Naval Gun Factory, 
Washington, D. aie 
Minecraft base, C ee ee S.C 
Fleet operating facility, Newp ort, R. L 
Miscellaneous fleet commands (TAD travel or mily ) 
Miscellaneous costs met at Bureau level 


Electronic and radiac equipment at major headquarters 


commands 
Commander Service Force, 
lishment in area in support of fleets) 


Commander, Naval Forces, Far East (for shore establish- | 


ment in area in support of fleet and operating forces) -- 
Allotted to miscellaneous activities for floating drydocks, 
ete 
Automotive equipment for above activities oe SPS 
Returnable quotas to schools, TAD travel__._-.-_.._____- 5 





Pacific Fleet (for shore estab- | 


263, 663 


172, 135 
74, 002 
143, 059 


334, 700 

59, 100 
436, 500 
177, 800 
269, 000 
108, 600 

83, 800 


9, 515 
102, 
34. 


26, 


277 
O85 
935 
239, 000 
6, 217 
165, 618 
125, 000 
177, 600 
2, 400, 350 


19, 396, 652 


$1, 063, 900 
309, 000 
136, 900 
163, 900 

34, 300 


481, 100 
531, 100 
499, 500 
168, 200 
, 792, 400 
260, 600 
14, 500 
534, 900 
7, 800 
712, 200 


, 672, 500 
977, 200 


29, 500 
346, 300 
1, 100 
20, 000 


29, 100 
451, 400 
3, 607, 500 


183, 800 
29, 400 
165, 500 


563, 300 

99, 400 
734, 600 
299, 200 
452, 700 
182, 800 
141, 100 | 


17, 350 
160 
524 
120 


62, 
186, 
49, 
245, 300 
6, 200 
299, 600 
132, 700 
298, 700 
, 407, 000 


256, 000 


110, 


763 


, 661, 400 





, 250, 900 
873, 000 
671. 250 


~~ 39,2 274, 667 





| 
| 
| 


| 


1952 esti- 
mates 


——. 


$821, 000 


1, 058, 000 


3, 321, 800 
1, 262, 800 


0 
506, 000 
0 
0 


0 
1, 668, 800 
3, 543, 600 


214, 100 
81, 200 
173, 800 


593, 300 
104, 400 
805, 400 
315, 500 
477, 800 
191, 700 
148, 800 


18, 200 

5, 300 
196, 400 
51, 600 


0 

11, 000 
473, 400 
242, 300 
314, 000 
3, 348, 400 
144, 600 
1, 843, 600 
1, 016, 300 
3, 068, 000 
1, 220, 000 
895, 000 


44, 273, 000 





Mr. Manon. Now, this is for, I note, a large number of activities 


It is the maintenance and 
operation of shore stations other than shipyards? 


in the naval districts at various places. 


Admiral Wauuin. That is correct. 
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Mr. Manon. You have a lot of installations that are not ship- 
yards; so this takes care of that other category? 

Admiral Wain. Yes. ; 

Mr. Manon. You have arrived at the figure of $44,000,000 in 
somewhat the same way that you arrived at the previous figure of 
$94,000,000? 

Admiral Wauuin. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


OBLIGATIONS 


on following information on obligations was supplied for the 
record: 


“Ships and facilities, Navy, 1951” (excluding fourth supplemental), total available, 
obligations, and expenditures by budget activity and subactivity 





Amount | 
nie Ee: ek available as | Obligated, {Expenditures 
Budget activity and subactivity shown in | Apr. 30, 1951 | Mar. 31, 1951" 
| 1952 budget | | 





6. MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF SHORE FACILITIES | 
| | 

(a) Maintenance and operation of shipyards_.__..__.._____- $43, 097,000 | $41, 537,000 $20, 340, 000 
(6) Maintenance and operation of other shore stations --| 38,111,000 | 32,812, 000 20, 495, 000 
(c) Advanced-base material.._.......................-.-- 3, 750, 000 | 68, 000 | 37, 000 
(d) Maintenance and operation of laboratories _.| 14,710,000 | 12,356,000 | 8, 412, 000 
i 8 os re wentincns ..| 1, 293, 000 404, 000 | 387, 000 
Equipment for schools: | 


(1) General . 3, 649, 000 928, 000 69, 000 
SESE CESSES TEES ae Ce 944, 000 | 451, 000 162, 000 
(g) Procurement of ship designs for mobilization programs___- 1, 250, 000 200, 000 | 0 
ee ee Pun ace Scmacegooukensne Pea 0 231, 000 6, 000 





Total, activity No. 6 106, 804, 000 88, 987, 000 49, 908, 000 





ADVANCED-BAsED MATERIAL 


Mr. Manon. You have an item for “Advanced-base material’ 
which is (ec), where you are requesting $12,991,000. We will insert 
page 4-49 of the justification. 

(The material is as follows:) 


Advanced-base material 
1950 obligation 0 
1951 estimates._.......- I tee $3, 750, 000 
12, 991, 000 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


This program is for the purpose of stockpiling advanced base material in 
appropriate Navy warehouses in order that, in the event of hostilities, material 
is available to set up advanced bases at, or near, the theater of operations to 
support the fleet in the area. This advanced-base material is stockpiled in units 
so that each unit is a complete base, Included are materials for advanced-base 
harbor-defense installations. The size and composition of these units vary as 
necessary to support various types of sizes of operations. The Chief of Naval 
Operations, has, by correspondence of higher classification, stated the number of 
each type of unit that should be stockpiled by the end of each fiscal year. Due 
to the classification of the Chief of Naval Operations’ letter, no breakdown of 
program funds can be given in a supplemental table. 


84328—51—pt. 3——_16 
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BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


Recent Chief of Naval Operations’ directives have increased the number of 
advanced-base components and material required to be on hand by the end of 
fiscal year 1952. The amount required during 1952 to complete the program, as 
directed, totals $12,991,000. 


Mr. Manon. I note that you make reference to that on page 4-49, 
et sequentia. Briefly, what is that program? 

Admiral Wain. That is a secret program. Captain Magruder 
can give it to you off the record. Before he does that, however, I 
might say that the funds available in 1951 came mainly from the 
second supplemental and the obligations as of 30 April are accordingly 
low—less than $100,000. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF LABORATORIES 


Mr. Manon. We will now take up “Operation and maintenance of 
laboratories.” You are requesting a total of $32,900,000. What 
laboratories are you speaking of here? 

Admiral Waturn. They appear on pages 51 and 52. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point the proper 
justification tables. 

(The material is as follows:) 


Maintenance and operation of laboratories 
1950 obligation $10, 499, 346 
1951 estimates 14, 710, 250 
1952 estimates 32, 900, 000 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


The funds in this program will pay for the indirect costs of productive work 
including annual leave, sick leave, and holiday pay, at Bureau of Ships’ labora- 
tories. Indirect costs consist of those costs in connection with the operation of 
a laboratory which cannot be specifically identified with the individual productive 
jobs of the establishment. These include administration, supervision, security, 
fire protection, power, transportation, and upkeep and repair of tools, equipment, 
appliances, buildings and grounds. This program also pays for tool room clerks, 
accountants, supervisors, messengers, telephone operators, draftsmen, planners, 
estimators, administrative personnel, scientists and employees engaged in re- 
search, but not in connection with a specific project, and necessary plant improve- 
ment, including procurement of automotive (other than passenger vehicles and 
ambulances), and material-handling equipment. Productive jobs, primarily fi- 
nanced by funds provided for in other activities of this budget, are charged only 
for direct labor and material. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


The estimate will provide the necessary funds for overhead costs at Bureau of 
Ships’ laboratories. Maintenance and operation costs at laboratories for previous 
years have been used as a basis for arriving at the estimated amounts required 
for this program. These amounts are as follows: 

(1) $15,520,000 to pay for indirect costs of laboratory operation. Normally 
the indirect costs directly reflect the increase or decrease of productive work. A 
considerable expansion of the Armed Forces and a greatly expanded material pro- 
curement program now in progress have increased the requirements for new and 
improved items of machinery, equipment, and material. To meet these require- 
ments, as well as advanced requirement dates, testing and development programs 
in laboratories are being accelerated and this increased effort will be directly 
reflected in indirect costs. 

(2) $15,000,000 for the specific purpose of completing the financing in 1952 of 
the future year indirect costs of Bureau of Ships’ project orders for research and 
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development to be issued in 1952. A new procedure will be started in fiscal year 
1952 whereby all project orders will be completely funded in the year in which the 
project order is issued. This will have the effect of eliminating carry-over of 
indirect costs to subsequent years. 

(3) $1,480,000 for minor alterations and improvements including the procure- 
ment of special tools and equipment which are required to keep pace with the 
i currently increasing effort in research and development. 

"4 (4) $950,000 for major nonrecurring maintenance work requested by the 
laboratories to insure continued safe and efficient operation of the laboratories at 
rates increased because of military requirements. 





SUPPLEMENTAL TABLE OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


The installations listed below are supported from maintenance and operation 
funds included under this program: 




















| tes. | 
Activity | 19 — 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Material Laboratory, Naval Shipyard, New York-.--.--.._.-- | $1, 666, 895 $1, 721, 100 $3, 720, 000 

Industrial Test Laboratory, Naval Shipyard, Philadelphia, | 
, REEL eae eee REE Taree ees wa ne) 2 < R R  e 150, 000 80, 150 75, 000 
Navy Radiological Defense Laboratory, San Francisco, Calif- 295, 000 1, 750, 000 2, 685, 000 
David Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, Md-_-_-...-..-.------ 1, 609, 078 1, 950, 000 5, 150, 000 
Engineering Experiment Station, Anmapelts. NOT | 2, 511, 035 | 2, 750, 000 6, 545, 000 
Naval Boiler and Turbine Laboratory, Philadelphia, Pa___._- | 605, 500 870, 000 2, 115, 000 
Navy Mine Countermeasures Station, Panama City, Fla__-_-} 451, 000 660, 000 1, 540, 000 
Underwater Sound Laboratory, New London, Conn.--.__--_-. | 1, 225, 497 | 1, 685, 000 4, 215, 000 
Navy Electronics Laboratory, San Diego, Calif._.........__-- 1,811, 591 | 2, 980, 000 6, 280, 000 
David Taylor Model Basin Field Station, Farragut, Idaho..__| 38, 750 | 14, 000 20, 000 
Navy Communication Station, Washington, D. C__.........- 135, 000 | 0 0 
Navy Metals Laboratory, Manhall, Pa_-.-...........--....-- | 0 75, 000 

Procurement of new and replacement automotive equipment 

for activities enumerated above--..............--.-----.-.-.-- 0 | 250, 000 | 480, 000 
Total, maintenance and operation of laboratories___.---_. 10, 499, 346 14, 710, 250 | 32, 900, 000 












Mr. Manon. These are laboratories designed to promote ships? 

Admiral Wain. Having to do with the Bureau of Ships. 

Mr. Manon. You estimate these funds will be required for use of 
the laboratories? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. Three times what you had last year, and two and a half 
times what you had for this year. How much have you obligated of 
what you had this year? 

Admiral Wauuin. We have obligated $12,400,000 out of the 
$14,700,000. 

Admiral Leceerr. It is a major item. 

Mr. Manon. Will you make this clear for us so we can understand 
it? 

Captain Macruper. The project order item in this particular area 
is the same that I discussed under naval shipyards where the Bureau 
of the Budget has suggested that we fund completely our project orders 
for work at the time the project orders are issued. Consequently, we 
have in here about $15,000,000 more than we otherwise would because 
the project orders we issue will cover the total cost of the work to be 
done in 1952 and in the next 2 years as well. It will reduce our esti- 
mates in 1953 and 1954 but it increases them this particular year. 

Mr. Manon. What is the idea of doing that? Why is it necessary? 

Captain Macruprr. To make each job stand on its own feet. It 
puts the project on the same basis as a contract with an outside firm. 
When we place a contract with an outside firm, we place a contract 
for the total cost of the job. In the future when we place the contract 
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within the Navy under a project order, we will place it for the total 
cost of the job. 


INSPECTION TESTING 


Mr. Manon. You are requesting for inspection testing $1,225,000. 
Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. We have $1,293,000 for this purpose in 
the current year, of which $404,000 has been obligated. 

Funds for this program pay for testing of materials and equipment 
for compliance with procurement specifications, for serviceability and 
operational evaluation, and for type and brand approval. 

The program objective is to provide the funds to conduct tests and 
evaluations for purposes other than research and development and 
standardization In 1950 funds in this program paid for testing of 
samples selected by the naval inspectors as required by some pro- 
curement specifications to determine whether items under procure- 
ment should be accepted or rejected. During 1951 this program was 
expanded to cover costs of type and brand approval tests of needed 
items for which there is a limited number of suppliers and service- 
ability. Operational evaluation tests of new or unusual equipment, 
materials, processes, principles, or systems were also added to pro- 
vide general information as to suitability and possible usefulness in 
naval service. Based on prior year costs of laboratory testing, funds 
requested in this program will be barely sufficient to meet the mini- 
mum requirements for inspection and qualification testing. 


EQUIPMENT FOR ScHOOLS, GENERAL AND ELECTRONIC 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement with respect to subactivity (f), 
equipment for schools, general and electronic. You are requesting 
there $3,746,000 and $15,903,000, or a total in excess of $19,000,000. 

Mr. Taper. And the $15,903,000 is 16 times as much as the current 
year. 
~ Mr. Manon. Give usa statement about that. Why is it necessary, 
as Mr. Taber has pointed out, to have more than 16 times as much for 
electronics in the fiscal year 1952 as you had for 1951? 

Captain Betrz. That appears on page 4-57. That is a good 
breakdown of it. We have told you of our requirements for hundreds 
of thousands of dollars worth of electronic gear. We have to train a 
very large number of people to take care of it. These expenses in 
general will be for the Navy schools, for the installations. I observe 
here that this covers only the installations, not the equipment. The 
equipment is covered elsewhere. 

Captain Macrupgr. Some equipment is included. 

Mr. Taper. It says “equipment.” 

Captain MaGruper. I have a list of equipment. 

Captain Beirz. You have a list of exactly what is under special 
training aids? 

Captain Macruper. Yes. I might also give at this point the 
obligation status of the 1951 funds: As of April 30, obligations totaled 
$1,379,000. 

Captain Betrz. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Captain Beirz. While we have equipment installed in the schools 
now, it is not the type that we will have delivered next year. We try 
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to take the first equipment that comes off the production lines and 
put it in our schools. 
t Mr. Manon. Because you get so much greater benefit. 
= Captain Be.rz. Before we introduce it to the fleet. We introduce 
7 it in the schools first and then install it in the schools. We take about 
a 10 percent of our equipment and put it into the school. The Navy 
: really trains on that. 
Mr. Scrivner. Is not that included in your original cost, anyway? 
Captain Be.irz. This is mostly installation. There is some pro- 
curement, but those will be special devices. The big items are 
E provided for elsewhere. 
é Admiral Wauuin. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 





































PROCUREMENT OF Suip DesiGns ror MosiLizATION PROGRAM 








. Mr. Manon. Under subactivity (g) there appears the item of 
Es “Procurement of Ship Designs for Mobilization Program,” and there 
5 you are requesting the same amount that you have in the current 
a fiscal year, $1,250,000. 

EB We will insert the prepared justification material at this point. 

a Procurement of ship designs for mobilization programs 

P2 OE Ss aaa = 22S ee rea 0 
§ RRR: SEWN eZ a eal ng $1, 250, 000 
sf aaa lap. a Ava a Sh a 1, 250, 000 
: 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


Fisch 


c A certain number of superliners, merchant ships, and cargo vessels now under 
3 construction are earmarked by the Navy to be converted to troop ships and 
combatant vessels in the event of full mobilization. Funds in this program pay 
for the preparation of design plans and specifications for converting these vesseis. 
To save time and money, and to insure use of personnel who are familiar with the 
ship, these conversion design plans and specifications are prepared at the same 
time and by the same engineers who prepare the construction plans. This 
program will facilitate conversion of these vessels to troop ships and .combat 
auxiliaries in an emergency by making available to all mobilization activities 
drawings and specifications in sufficient detail to permit shipbuilders to estimate 
material needs, shipbuilding facilities, and labor requirements. 





BASIS AND JUSTIFICATIONS FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 





During the last quarter of fiscal year 1951, 15 plans involving design work for 
converting superliners, merchant ships, and cargo vessels to troop ships and 
combatant vessels in the event of an emergency were initiated. These vessels 
are being constructed by the Maritime Administration, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
and Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. for the American Export 
Lines, American President Lines, Inc., and other shipping companies. It is 
anticipated that approximately the same number of new plans for similar work 
will be required in fiscal year 1952. 


Admiral Wain. The obligations against the 1951 program for 
ship designs are $200,000. 


Harpor DEFENSE 







Mr. Manon. For harbor defense you are requesting $20,250,000 
under the classification “general,” and under the classification ‘‘elec- 
tronics” you are requesting $7,849,000. 
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SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 
We will insert the detailed justification data at this point. 


Harbor defense—General 


RIE Sipe sleep a a Sil DO 9 IE TE ps CT a "Set 0 
Ree menmenea ioe ot ee oe ee eee ats th AT 0 
RU ION 5 onion ee mek SoA rg ee Ee $20, 260, 000 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 





The purpose of this program is to cover cost of procurement, maintenance, 
and operation of continental harbor defense material other than electronics ma- 
terial. The Chief of Naval Operations has, by correspondence of higher classifi- 
cation, stated the number of continental harbors which are contemplated to be 
defended. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


Chief of Naval Operations’ directives require that harbor defense material for 
certain specified harbors be procured, installed and maintained. To fulfill these 
directives, funds to provide for the procurement of necessary Bureau of Ships’ 
technical equipment for installation of Bureau of Ships, Bureau of Ordnance, 
and Bureau of Yards and Docks equipment at the specified harbors, and for main- 
tenance and operation of such equipment are required. 















SUPPLEMENTAL TABLE OF PROGRAM CONTENT 





Funds requested under this program will be utilized as indicated below: 
Maintenance and operation of Bureau of Ships technical equipment... $900, 000 


Maintenance and operation of Bureau of Ordnance nets and booms_ 800, 000 
Maintenance and operation of harbor entrance control posts and 

Dene WUT ROUETON Se eee eran 900, 000 
Mainenance and operation of Bureau of Ordnance controlled mines_ 300, 000 
Conducting channel hydrographic surveys_-_-_-__.--------------- 300, 000 
Procurement of Bureau of Ships technical equipment required to 


install harbor defense equipment at specified harbors___.___----- 17, 060, 000 























i ODOERDT CURIUAII oo oie co ns cadc acne career 20, 260, 000 






Harbor defense—electronics 


I  _E NSO ENTE CR IID TANS SEIS TI ag 0 
EL STOEL AIO OL SIL. BOE EE RI IG Og 0 
EE LEE TALL ENE OAD LG EGTA, BE 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 





The purpose of the harbor defense (electronic) program is to cover procurement 
of Bureau of Ships*lectronic equipment for the defense of continental and over- 
seas harbors as directed by the Chief of Naval Operations. Installation, mainte- 
nance and operation of this equipment is covered in the harobr defense (general) 
program. 

BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 





The Chief of Naval Operations has directed equipments to be procured and 
number of harbors to receive harbor defense installations. This directive is 
contained in correspondence of higher classification, and no supplementary table 
can be provided. 

Mr. Manon. You do not have that item in your fiscal year 1951 
program. Will you make a comment on that? re 

Admiral Wattry. This is put in our budget at the direction of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. Some of the items which are involved 
there should be off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF NAvAL ReserRvVE VESSELS 







Mr. Manon. Now let us go to “ Project activity No. 7, maintenance 
and operation of Naval Reserve vessels.”’ 











SUMMARY OF JUSTIFICATION DATA 
We will insert the prepared justification at this point: 


Bupeet Activiry 7—MAaAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF NAVAL RESERVE VESSELS 















































‘i 1951 estimates 
x one 1950 ; 1952 
Programs or subactivities obligations Presently | fourth /Transfer) estimates 
available supple-|offune-| Total 
elie mental | tions | 
fo | 
} 
(a) Repair of ships: 
(1) Labor and NSA material __|$12, 688, 910 |$10, 560, 000 0 | 0 |$10, 560,000 | $13, 225,000 
(2) Components. -_....-.-...- 400, 500 148, 000 0} 0 148, 000 1, 000, 000 
(3) Repair parts. ............. 500, 000 548, 000 0 | 0 | 548, 000 4, 000, 000 
3 (4) Repairs in _ yards. __ 0 935, 000 0 | 0} 935, 000 0 
:- (b) Alterations and MIP: | | 
yg ee eee 0 | 6,733, 700 0 | 0 | 6,733, 700 2, 822, 000 
(2) Components---_.-.....-.-- 0 1, 065, 300 0 | 0 | 1,065,300 200, 000 
(3) Repair parts....-.-.-_---- 0 0 0 | 0 | 0 
(c) Supplies and equipage--_-___..-_- 1,105,000 | 1, 664,000 0 | 0 | 1,644,000 1, 664, 000 
(d) Equipment for shore facilities: | } 
a a a tN Se ae 624, 000 950, 800 0 | 0 | 950,800 1, 750, 300 
iW (2) Electronics................ 2, 618, 000 1, 917, 200 0 | 0} 1,917,200 1, 925, 200 
F: (e) Electronic equipment for ships_ __- 500, 000 196, 500 0 | 0 | 196, 500 196, 500 
Be _ | Se See eck 18, 436, 410 | 24, 718, 500 0 0 | 24,718,500 | 26, 783,000 
i i | 























Repair of ships, labor and NSA material 
SETAE EY RS ONE A Se eee oe Se $12, 688, 910 
1951 estimates SIRE Ss AES ign Na ee 10, 560, 000 


ok Re een Oe a oe aoc wim 3, 225, 000 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 





Funds in this program provide the labor and naval stock account material re- 
quired for repairs and overhaul of the hull, machinery and ordnance of the 104 
ships assigned to the Naval Reserve training program and accomplished at naval 
shipyards. Such repairs are necessary as the result of normal wear, tear and rav- 
ages of the elements. To a great extent, expenditures from this program govern 
the material condition and combat efficiency of this essential element of the Navy 
combat potential. 
BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION 


FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


















The present program for bringing 104 vessels up to, and maintaining them in, a 
maximum state of combat readiness will be continued. This will enable them, if 
required, either to join the active fleet or otherwise perform antisubmarine war- 
fare, patrol, and escort duties. Other fiscal year 1952 program objectives, tend- 
ing toward more repairs to ships in fiscal year 1952 than in 1951 include: (2) 
acceleration of the training program to a maximum practicable extent; (2) ammuni- 
tion expenditures at 150 percent of normal rates; (3) the replacement of 9 destroy- 
ers by escort destroyers and 5 minesweepers by submarine chaser types from the 
reserve fleet. 


Mr. Manon. I see that you are requesting there $26,783,000. You 
have broken this down, as shown on page 4-61 of your justifications. 

Your largest single item is labor and NSA material. 

For the record, what is NSA? 

Admiral Wauuin. Naval stock account material, which is drawn 
out of store and charged to the jobs on which used. 
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Mr. Manon. Much of the $26,000,000, is it? 

Admiral Waturn. A lot of it; yes. Roughly, 20 percent of the 
amounts identified as labor and NSA is for material. I might say in 
regard to this activity it is parallel with the first two activities, 1 and 
2, 1 for the active fleet; 2 for the reserve fleet. 

This is for 104 vessels which are used for training of Naval Reserve 
personnel. 

Mr. Manon. And you are undertaking a modest maintenance and 
operation program on the Naval Reserve Fleet? 

Admiral Wain. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. If we were to get into an all-out shooting war, we 
rene probably need to do a lot more than we are now doing on these 
ships? 

Admiral Waturn. It would cut both ways. 

Admiral Horwoop. This is not the reserve fleet. These are Naval 
Reserve vessels. They are vessels in reduced commission, used for 
the training of our organized naval reservists as compared with the 
reserve fleet which we normally term the‘‘mothball fleet.” 

Mr. Manon. I understand that, but these ships you train with, if 
you are going to use them in combat, they would have to be altered 
and improved? 

Admiral Waturn. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Regardless of the coming of a big war, you still have 
to have training ships? 

Admiral Wauuin. This is one of the purposes of the fund for 
this activity, to improve these ships so they may be used for combat 
purposes if so desired—in case we get into that situation—and at the 
same time train the personnel in the use of the materials. 












































OBLIGATIONS, 1951 


Mr. Taser. How much of the $24,700,000 that you have for the 
current year is obligated? 

Admiral Wauurn. $16,000,000. 

Mr. Taser. That means probably you have a little surplus there. 

Admiral Wauury. That is a possibility, but I do not believe so. 

We have obligated about two-thirds. 

(The following was supplied for the record:) 


Ships and facilities, Navy, 1951 (excluding fourth supplemental)—Total available 
obligations and expenditures by budget activity and subactivity 









Amount 
available as Obligated | Expenditures 

shown in Apr. 30, 1951 | Mar. 31, 1951 
1952 budget 


Budget activity and subactivity 





7. Maintenance and operation of Naval Reserve vessels: 
(a) Repair of ships: 


(1) Labor and NSA material_............---.--- $10, 560, 000 $7, 455, 000 $6, 608, 000 
oe SES SE EN 148, 000 0 0 
(3) Repair parts Or a ere: 548, 000 0 0 
(4) Repairs in pris: ate y ROU Se ee 935, 000 0 0 


(6) Alte vetieas and MIP 
(1) Labor and NSA material._.....--...-.-.--- 6, 734, 000 6, 094, 000 1, 839, 000 

(2) Components RS RES SAG BSS OLE 1, 065, 000 0 0 

(c) Supplies and equipage-___- he eaaeeridcmemnaretd 1, 664, 000 503, 000 503, 000 
(d) Equipment for shore GE a ee 2, 868, 000 1, 656, 000 428, 000 
(d) UY General _ - cantthsteit anaminiiveaaiib make 0 0 0 
CEP ST EN eo ‘ 0 0 


Pin reteeats ane kia ld es neniee! 24, 718, 000 9, 378, 000 
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Mr. Taper. You are probably asking for more money than you 
would need next year. 


Admiral Wauurn. I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. Taper. It rather looks like it. 

Admiral Wain. One of the things we are doing this year we did 
not do last year is to bring these ships up to near a combat condition 
so they can be used with the active fleet, if that is found necessary, or 
used for patrol purposes at least, and to train personnel in the use of 
the new weapons, the improved weapons, and other material. 

Mr. Sertvner. How does the number of ships in the Naval Reserve 
activity in 1952 compare with 1951? 

Captain MaGcruprer. Exactly the same. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your manpower going to be? How many 
are you going to have in the Reserve as compared to 1951? 

Admiral Wain. We cannot answer that. That would come 
under ‘“‘Naval personnel.” 

Mr. Scrivner. Would not that determine how many of these 
ships you are going to have active? 

Admiral Wauurn. I should not undertake to answer that. The 
number of ships is determined by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Admiral Hopwoop. At the end of fiscal year 1951 there was a total 
of 150,800 in the Organized Naval Reserves in drill pay status. We 
will end the fiscal year 1952 with a total of about 194,715 personnel in 
the Organized Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are you going to get them? 

Admiral Hopwoop. We had to suspend enlistments a month ago, 
or 2 months ago, because they were coming in faster than we could 
handle them. 


InpustTRIAL MosiLizaTION 
Mr. Manon. We will now proceed to project No. 8, pages 4-69, 
industrial mobilization, and under subitems (a), (b), (c), and (d) you 
are requesting a total of $29,724,000. 
SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 
We will insert the prepared justification at this point: 


Bupcet Activiry 8—INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 





| 
} 1951 estimates 


opts | lw lPransfe eseans 
obligations | Presently Fourth pi er estimates 
| available |SUPPle- | ol tunc- 

- |}mental| tions 


ae 95 F 952 
Programs or subactivities 1950 | 195 
Total | 











(a) Reserve plants.................-.-| $1,817,779 | $5,347, 100 | 0 | 0 | $5,347, 100 | $10, 521, 000 
(b) Machine tools and industrial : 
SES yer 680,000 | 5,174,700 0 0; 5,174,700 | 11,853,000 
(c) Industry preparedness measures.-| 1, 500,000 | 6, 500, 000 | 0 | 0 | 6,500, 000 5, 550, 000 
d) Planning within the Department | | | 
ok SRE Re ee eS 360,000 | 1,199, 400 0 0 | 1,199,400 | 1,800,000 








i imatuapanndnelincnuademen 4, 357,779 | 18, 221, 200 0 0 | 18, 221, 200 | 29, 724, 000 












Reserve plants 
Rh OR AG LL SALA: PLT SEIS, RAE $1, 817, 779 
Rant lile raavnliy CE ea LE LAS CTR CI nD PRE: 5, 347, 100 
nN ee aan ulated OE hia wrk eee 10, 521, 000 
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DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


For the maintenance of facilities in the Department of Defense reserve. Main- 
tenance includes such items as repairs to structures, roads and utilities, custodial 
services, including fire and police force, prevention of physical deterioration of 
the facilities concerned and administration of leases and/or permits in connection 
press th and such reconditioning as will bring the facilities up to the required 
standar 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 
These funds will be used to provide for: 


1. Normal maintenance in 21 plants and shipyards $2, 858, 800 
2. Engineering surveys in 6 plants and shipyards 
3. Annual inspections of Department reserve plants and Naval 

Industrial Reserve facilities... 22. 2. le eee 206, 200 
4, Deferred maintenance in 16 plants and shipvards__..----.----- 1, 936, 000 


(Deferred maintenance includes painting and repairing cranes, repairing ingot 
furnaces, replacing concrete floors, replacing wood piling in finger piers, new 
piping, tracks, generators, and wiring in 16 plants and shipyards,) 


5. Modernization in 2 plants (Lester, Pa., and Lynn, Mass.)_------ $1, 920, 000 
6. Capital deferred maintenance items, Todd (San Pedro, Calif.) 
(NObs-2495). Items revealed by recent inspection required to 
meet Munitions Board criteria consist of primary and secondary 
electrical distribution system and rebuilding of outboard launch- 
AN ARRNORMNE 5 oie sa wt Sai doe backs aie dain ewes bi 1, 000, 000 
7. Naval Industrial Reserve Shipyard, Ambridge, Pa. Rehabilita- 
tion of 1,600-foot outfitting dock, which recent inspection shows 
to be essential to preclude failure, which would result in ulti- 
mate replacement cost of many times this amount 1, 000, 000 
8. Naval Industrial Reserve Shipyard, Kearny, N. J. Recent in- 
spection has indicated that rehabilitation of retaining walls, 
utilities, etc., around the wet basin is essential to prevent failure 
of retaining Wale cet _... 1,000, 000 
An inspection by the district publie works officer of Erie Forge 
Co., Erie, Pa., revealed that the wooden timber trusses, which 
were constructed in 1943 of low-grade material, available at 
that time, are failing despite continued maintenance. The in- 
surance underwriters have stated that this condition must be 
rectified and fire curtains installed or the insurance will be can- 
celed. This project is termed ‘‘ modernization,’ inasmuch as the 
major part of the work will be the installation of the fire cur- 
Gs iho ol dna kee ected ind bene wae laine eer ania 350, 000 


10, 521, 000 


1950 obligation 680, 000 
| 2 i RE LISS AES MO ES AAS, Se RS NaS 5, 174, 700 
ND oe ae he hot canvas we abe eka won Sauce 11, 853, 000 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


Acquisition, modernization, and preservation of machine tools and industrial 
equipment and storage of war reserve tools. 
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BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


These funds will be used for the following programs: 


. Processing 300 tools at $300 each. This represents about 10 per- 
cent of our heavy machine tools which must be checked annually 
to keep them in good condition. This amount is approximately 
the same as was expended in fiscal years 1950 and 1951________ $90, 000 
. Rehabilitation and reconditioning of approximately 300 large pro- 
duction tools at $1,500 each. This work during fiscal year 1950 
and early fiscal year 1951 costs about $800 each. When many of 
the tools were dismantled, it was found that additional parts 
were needed, and labor and equipment costs have increased ___- 450, 000 
3. To provide large molds and production equipment for producing 
large laminated hull and frame members for wooden mine- 
sweepers and other harbor craft. This is a new program to be 
nN I SE es ee 650, 000 
4. Bureau specifications require that hull plates be normalized above 
30 pounds weight. There is no commercial production of these 
plates and present industrial capacity is inadequate to meet 
fiscal year 1952 requirements. hese funds will be used to 
increase capacity of Bethlehem Steel at Sparrows Point, Md., 
and Lukens Steel Corp., Coatesville, Pa., by providing special 
tools and equipment to manufacture these hull plates to Gov- 
ernment specifications. This is a new program initiated in fiscal 
I I has ceo5 va ls Sietsiivn as ccsions e's Eh <= 3 Rae i at a Ss 
5. To purchase the following long lead time industrial equipment: 
(a) 3 ben@ing rolls, 20 feet by 1% inches STS : 
plate 130,000 pounds yield, 140 tensile_-__ $1, 020, 000 


— 























to 


or 


: (b) 8 press brakes, 14 feet by 1 inch STS plate_- 48, 000 

S (c) 6 14 feet by 1 inch plate shears___-_-____-- 420, 000 
——_—————_ 1, 488, 000 

6. To continue dynamic dehumidification storage and preservation of 

tools until they are required for actual production. Approx- 

imately 1,500 items are now stored in dehumidification tents 

which need inspection. At that time results of dehumidificatior 

will be evaluated to secure maximum effectiveness. This is a 

continuing program. Workload and costs have increased 
slightly over the last 4-vear period_.-.-..__--------- ape 75, 000 

7. To modernize 54 machines to make them more efficient for pro- 
duction of new shipbuilding items___.........-.------- socal 600, 000 


Te Pe Tad hs ORS LES Se Ot Spe ee a RD 11, 853, 000 







Industry preparedness measures 












ee ee es we cee wer Oe 
7 as al trlin baetrldlels Sie aya ng ak ae ea dle ial epee RD LReRPeS ety ys St 6, 500, 000 
nen ee So lm a coume 5, 550, 000 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 








Initiation and continuation of ships construction and conversion planning 
programs, and educational contracts with industry for production tools, jigs, 
fixtures, and.items necessary for rapid acceleration of production in the event of 
an emergency. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 













These contracts are expected to furnish an analysis of industrial concentration 
and conversion problems from civilian to military output with recommendations 
for planning steps; development of production methods and applicability to vol- 
ume production of a better item; determination of raw and critical materials 
which may be needed in the production of items; method of translating these 
requirements into full-scale production in the event of an emergency; and educa- 
tion orders to broaden the base of supply for electronic components in short supply. 
The number of industry preparedness contracts is decreasing due to current 
procurement of many items which were formerly considered preparedness plan- 
ning. However, workload in ship construction and conversion planning programs 
will continue until new construction and conversion programs are made firm. 


1950 obligation 
Ds OOO a. oo. in iene see ee 








4. Materials conservation program 
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Planning within the department of defense 





DESCRIPTION OF 





PROGRAM CONTENT 


Computation of wartime requirements, allocation of production capacity, 
industrial security, purchase of bills of material, and development of security 
plans for facilities and resources. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 





1. For increased costs of mobilization planning in field offices of In- 


spection Service. The Bureau was billed approximately $8,000 
per month during fiscal year 1950. In fiscal year 1951 the Bureau 
~will expend $160,000 for 300 plant-protection surveys and 
additional costs incident to production allocation planning per- 
formed by Inspection Service. In fiscal year 1952 it is antici- 
pated that $250,000 will be expended on this program 


2. In fiscal vear 1951 $200,000 is being obligated for bills of material 


other than by purchase against current procurement for miscel- 
laneous ships and machinery. This number is expected to 
increase in fiscal year 1952 to $400,000 


3. An additional function (which is performed by personnel in the 


field offices under the management control of the Bur@&u of 
Ships) consists of a group of miscellaneous projects such as: 
determination of wartime requirements for and preparation of 
plans to obtain manpower, shipbuilding components, production 
equipment and production allocation in shipyards and industrial 
plants. Prior to the Korean situation, 65 man-years were 
expended by field personnel on a full- or part-time basis. At the 
present time, it is estimated that 110 man-years will be required 
to process 3,886 major items and 12,105 line items with a value 
Gf Bik WO NINN a as oe ott eee ee eee es 


It is proposed to initiate this program for the first time in 
fiscal year 1952 as follows: 

(a) To develop automatic procedures to determine total 
consumption of critical material and products for which the 
Bureau of Ships is responsible. Procedures will be worked 
out to correlate data on year-to-year trends for different classes 
of equipment and to study the degree of effectiveness of the 
conservation of measures for critical materials. Contracts will 
be let to administrative and engineering firms for develop- 
ment of required procedures and determination of statistical 
sampling methods to reduce the amount of tabulated work 
necessary. 

(b) To explore the most feasible solution for conservation of 
critical materials on the basis of pattern studies that pertain 
to salvage techniques, balancing of critical materials savings 
versus manpower, and a correlation between the peacetime and 
wartime conservation programs for critical materials. This 
work is to be carried out by Government activities, insofar as 
possible, but to be supplemented by contracts with private 
concerns when so required to carry the problem to a successful 
conclusion. 


$360, 000 


1, 199, 400 
1, 800, 000 





Funds for miscellaneous projects in this program will be expended as follows: 


$250, 000 


400, 000 


1, 050, 000 
100, 000 


| Sal te hey i ntatibe Moraes No Fae cide Peake be 
Mr. Manon. Will you give us a statement about the necessity for 


this activity? 


Admiral Waturn. In connection with industrial mobilization, the 


Bureau of Ships has interests in about 129 reserve plants which 
accrued from World War II, about one-third of which have been dis- 
posed of with the national security clause whereby the Government 
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can regain the use of the plants in case of necessity. The other two- 


. thirds are under naval jurisdiction, and in all cases either leased in 
| __ whole or in part for industrial work. 
i At the present time, having in mind the new building and conversion 
- _ program, we do not contemplate rehabilitating and using any of those 
a yards unless the picture changes. However, in order to be in a state 
i of preparedness, it is necessary to do some work, as we have done in 
| __ the past, in all those yards. _ 
Ea Mr. Manon. You are doing more this year. You propose to do 
s more in 1952 than in the current fiscal year? 
a Admiral Wauuin. That is right. In the current year we have 
4 $18,000,000, some $10,000,000 of which was only recently made 
- available to the Bureau. Total obligations are $4,100,000. 
: Mr. Manon. To get in a better state of readiness? 


Admiral Wauuin. We give a detail of what we are doing in our 
justifications. 


i aa hehe ae ae 


OBLIGATIONS 


(The following information was supplied for the record:) 


“Ships and facilities, Navy, 1951” (excluding fourth supplemental) total available, 
obligations,‘ and expenditures by budget activity and subactivity 





| 


ek SO ae Neat 
PAR eRe Ase Se ee we ey 


Amount | 
| available | Obligated |E xpenditures 
a _ | asshown | ere grey: 5 
Budget cativity and subactivity | a —— | Apr. 30, 1951 | Mar. 31, 1951 
| 


budget | | 





| 
8. Industrial mobilization: | | 


} 
| 















EE SE Ee ee | $5,347,000 | $1, 104, 000 } $229, 000 
(b) Machine tools and industrial equipment_ - --- | 5,175, 000 | 2,016, 000 | 416, 000 
(c) Industrial preparedness measures_ -- | 3, 500, 900 | 336, 000 | 68, 000 
(d) Planning within the Department of Defense | 1, 199, 000 | 661, 000 } 136, 000 
ne * “spgges : ‘gga MOSER. isha ee 

eo Ea nee ‘ 4, 117, 000 | 849, 000 


18, 221, 000 | 
! 





FuEL FoR SHIPS 





Mr. Manon. We will now take up budget activity No. 9, “Fuel for 
ships,” where you have a request for $72,988,000. 







SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 
We will insert the prepared justification material at this point: 


Bupcet Activity 9—FvuEL FoR SHIPs 
















1951 estimates 
| 
Se so sie anapnnsianinnearenesiiseiisttsi 


1950 | 1952 

obligations | Fourth | Transfer} estimates 

Presently |supple-|offunc-| Total 
mental! tions | 


Programs or subactivities 






















(a) Fuel, water, and utility services | 






for ships $45, 530, 955 |$73, 653, 000 | 0 0 |$73, 653, 000 | $71, 988, 000 
b) Fuel, water, and ntility services | | 
for Naval Reserve vessels... _. 1, 495, 324 1, 267, 000 | 0 0 1, g67, 900 1, 000, 000 











= ——-| . 
2 a EE A SS 47, 026, 279 | 74, 920, 000 | 0 | 0 | 74, 920, 000 72, 988, 000 
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Fuel, water, and utility services for ships 
1950 obligation $45, 530, 955 
1951 estimates 73, 653, 000 
1952 estimates 71, 988, 000 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


This program provides funds for the procurement of fuel, water, and utility 
services for ships of the active fleet. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


Financial requirements are primarily for petroleum products. The estimate of 
gross fuel requirements for the operations of the fleet is based on a detailed study 
of fleet employment and the operational plans for types and numbers of vessels as 
directed by the Chief of Naval Operations. The fuel consumption for vessels is 
determined by the number of hours per month each type of vessel will be under 
way, the number of hours at anchorage or tied to the dock producing its own utility 
services, and the number of hours during which utilities will be procured from 
shore facilities. . Of these, the main determining factor is time under way. The 
cost of petroleum products is based on current Armed Services Petroleum Agency 
contract prices. 

The statistical consumption records of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
reflect the fact that actual steaming time by vessel category during any one fiscal 
year varies from the planned steaming time as included in budget estimates to the 
extent that the fleet composition changes; major, unplanned overhauls become 
necessary; or other reasons require temporary immobilization of vessels. During 
the fiscal year 1952, the estimate contemplates that actual requirements will be 
19.2 percent lower than gross fuel requirements based on planned steaming time. 

The following tables reflect a comparison of the prescribed number of vessels 
and hours planned under way by vessel type, together with requirements by type of 
product and service, for the fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952: 





| 
1950 195i 





Type of vessel active fleet 
Hours 
steaming 
per month 


Hours 
steaming 
per month 


Number 
vessels 


Number Hours a 
vessels steaming 
per month 


Number 
vessels 





Major combatants 208 224 253 289 af 280 
Submarines.-. - - . 80 172 85 213 215 
Mine vessels_.---....-.--- j4 200 92 244 250 
Patrol vessels 45 180 89 229 

Amphibious vessels-- ---- - 117 180 282 
Auxiliaries_ } 227 200 243 
Experimental._-_.........--- -| 


TA ocinn- oS e 731 























The following table reflects a comparison of services and fuel requirements by 
type of product, required by the active fleet for fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952: 
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This program provides funds for the procurement of fuel, water, and utility 
services for the operation of Naval Reserve training vessels. 


The estimate of fuel requirements for the operation of Naval Reserve training 
vessels is based on the operational plans as directed by the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. The fuel consumption for Naval Reserve training vessels is determined 
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Fuel, water, and utility services for Naval Reserve vessels 


BIO? DUNNE. ic oi wench donna sce clads one ean ones $1, 495, 324 
IU RINT oe pe gon es wo on es sd cicicad A os eda le oe oe 1, 267, 000 
SE ID 6 ok. okie a an Sc iw nic ce Rae ee ee 1, 000, 000 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION 





FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 





cost experience factors. 


The following table reflects a comparison of services and fuel requirements by 
type of product, required by Naval Reserve vessels, for fiscal years 1950, 1951, 
and 1952: 












Actual, 1950 | Estimate, 1951 Estimate, 1952 

























| 
| 
Petroleum products l | 
| | Bar- Bar- 
om Cost pee rels iets Amount rels Cost | Amount 
| | et 
SR aero 323, 675) $1. 87 3 $607, 862/326, 620) $1. 8183) $593, 900,223, 361|$2. 0684) $462, 000 
Diesel getters reset 129, 263) 3. 135) 405, 241136, 773) 2.8552} 390,500) 88, 068) 3.4973) 308, 000 








SEE TEE Ne TE _.|1, 013, 103) | 984, 400 770, 000 

















Other utility services........- eager care — | 482, 221) . ~-+--|------- ae Cae 230, 000 
Ee as Sar [1 496, ai BE: | Cthaas 1, 267, 000]... J... 1, 000, 000 
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1952 


Mr. Manon. This shows a net reduction from the request for the 
rrent fiscal year. I do not understand that. 


Admiral Wau. I think that I will ask Lieutenant Herrick, who 


ndles this work in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, to give a 


statement regarding the situation on the usage of fuel. 


Lieutenant Herrick. There are three significant factors, Mr. 
ahon, that contribute to the difference between our 1951 and 1952 


budgets for fuel. One of them is the fact that this budget has been 
premised on peacetime consumption by the vessels involved. The 
second one is that there will be more vesse!s in 1952. The third one 


the higher cost of the fuel in 1952. 
The net result is we have a budget with barrels of fuel that are 


costing more per barrel, but the total appropriation, because it is 
premised upon peacetime consumption and peacetime steaming rates, 
is for fewer dollars than are in the 1951 budget because in that budget 
we had to provide for some vessels steaming on a wartime basis. 


NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. If the Korean War continues during the fiscal year 
at approximately the same level that the war has been going on 
recent weeks, will you be able to meet the fuel requirements for 
ips with the $72,000,000 oy here? 

Lieutenant Herrick. No, sir; I do not believe we will. I believe 
at we will need approximately 20 percent more. 

Admiral Horwoop. May I clarify the record? 

This is another one of the areas, sir, that was considered in con- 
ction with not being able to give a final determination as to’ what 
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the actual cost would be. This is an area, as was discussed in the 
earlier part of the week, that will be reconsidered in the fall of 1951 
to see how we stand. The exact amount which will be necessary 
due to the extension of the Korean War, will be determined at that 
time. 

Mr. Manon. If the Korean War continues at approximately the 
same rate of activity through the fall of the calendar year 1951, there 
will be ample funds here to take care of the situation? 

Admiral Hopwoop. There will be sufficient funds to care for opera- 
tions extending through the period of reconsideration in the fall of 
1951. 

Mr. Manon. It is later in the year that additional funds would be 
required? 

Admiral Horwoop. Yes, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS, 1951 


Mr. Taser. What is your obligations rate? 

Lieutenant Herrick. Through the third quarter about $55 million. 

Admiral Ctexton. We have a later figure, I believe. 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes; $62,400,000 obligated as of the end of April. 

Mr. Taser. I wish you would furnish a sheet that would show 
those figures on the whole activity, so that we may have it before us. 

Admiral Ciexton. This table gives it by each activity and sub- 
activity. 

Mr. Taser. That is all I have at this time. 

Admiral CLexton. We can correct the record to give you the latest 
figure that we have on obligations, as we go along. 

Mr. Manon. Will you please do that? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

(The following was supplied for the record:) 


Ships and facilities, Navy, 1951 (excluding fourth supplemental)—total available, 
obligations, and expenditures by budget activity and subactivity 





l l 
Amount | 

é er ; tert available | Obligated | Expenditures 

Budget activity and subactivity , ia ahown in Apr. 30, 1951 | Mar. 31, 1951 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| 1952 budget | | 





9. FUEL FOR SHIPS 


(a) Fuel, water, and utilities services for ships................| $73, 653, 000 | $61, 438, 000 $42, 937, 000 
(b) Fuel, water, and utility services for naval reserve vessels_.__| 1, 267, 000 979, 000 | 393, 000 
TE Oe Bien ccedidadianetadenesveesaadesees | 74,920,000 | 62,417,000 | 43, 330, 000 

| | 








DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Manon. We shall now take up activity 10, ‘‘Departmental 
administration” and insert the table on page 4-78. You are request- 
ing $12,230,000 for salaries, departmental and for all other depart- 
mental expenses $1,881,000, or a total of $14,111,000; is that correct? 

Admiral Wau.in. Yes, sir. This compares with the total of 
$11,340,000 we have in 1951, of which about $8,500,000 was obligated 
on April 30. 


84328—51—pt. 3-17 
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Budget activity 10—Departmental administration 





1951 estimates 





1950 obli- 1952 esti- 
Programs or subactivities | “Cations Fourth mates 
Presently | supple. | Transferof|  motay 
available | SODT a1 | functions 









































(a) Salaries, departmental ____- $6, 854, 514 | $9,015,000 0 0 | $9,015,000 | $12, 230, 000 
(b) All other departmental 

expenses. ..........-.-.. 354,220 | 2,216, 200 0 | +$109,000 | 2,325, 200 1, 881, 000 

doveniacasthade 7, 208, 734 11, 231, 200 0 | +109,000 | 11,340,200 | 14,111,000 





Mr. Manon. Will you give us a statment with regard to this item? 

Admiral Wain. This item is for the pay of personnel, including 
overtime pay. A considerable number of them work overtime at 
present and will continue to do so; also for materials used for depart- 
mental work in the spaces assigned to us. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


I want to say in regard to the number of personnel that we do not 
propose to increase the number of departmental personnel under this 
appropriation during the fiscal year 1952 above the planned on-board 
strength at June 30,1951. We are allowed 2,695 as of June 30, 1951, 
and we expect to continue with 2,695 as provided in this budget. 
This budget does provide for the same number that we are allowed 
as of June 30. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean by departmental salaries— 
salaries for your portion of the Department of the Navy? 

Admiral Wa.u1N. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Located physically where? 

Admiral Waturn. In Washington. 

Mr. Manon. If the committee wanted arbitrarily to reduce the 
number of civilian personnel, Admiral Clexton, what would be neces- 
sary insofar as the figures in the bill are concerned under the present 
language? 

Admiral CLexton. In Washington, D. C.? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral CLextron. You would probably have to write the ceiling 
or restriction in your report and then take some of the money out. 

Mr. Manon. We would have to specify that the money was to be 
used in that manner? 

Admiral Ciexton. In the report; yes. 

Mr. Manon. Because the over-all figure in the bill embraces many 
things. 

Admiral Waturn. We would expect that that would mean a re- 
duction in what we would attain by June 30 if that came about, Mr. 
Chairman. As I indicated, this budget does not provide for any 
increase over that allowed as of June 30 next. 


UTILIZATION 





OF CIVILIAN 





PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. There is a popular view, Admiral, among people 
generally, and that includes Members of Congress and other citizens 
who are not connected directly with the Department of Defense, 
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that there is a great wastage of civilian personnel.: On your tour 
of duty here, which has just begun, have you made any study of the 
utilization of civilian personnel and, if so, what are your conclusions? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir; I have gone into it considerably and 
my conclusion is that, as far as my Bureau is concerned—and that 
is all I know about—the personnel are very actively occupied in 
prosecuting the program that we have under this appropriation and 
other appropriations. I feel that the great bulk of them are putting 
out a day’s work. We are working a great number of them over- 
time. We are working them 6 days a week in order to keep up with 
the requirements of our work. 

Mr. Manon. I had an anonymous letter a few days ago from a 
stenographer in the Department of Defense, in which she said that 
the complaint of the Committee on Appropriations about the abuse 
of overtime in construction projects outside of Washington may be 
well founded, but that a similar complaint could equally well be lodged 
with respect to the utilization of personnel here, and with respect to 
overtime; that some people take leave during the week and then come 
to work on Saturdays and Sundays, to get the benefit of the overtime. 
That would mean that they are people who are favored, who rate 
pretty well with those who employ them. . 

Admiral Wauin. That is a situation that we have to contend with, 
there is no question about it. We have it in the field as well as in 
Washington. That is a matter of supervision. If the supervisors 
permit it, the situation is abused. Ever since I have been here, 
virtually, we have had that question up and we have put pressure on 
the supervisors to prevent abuses in the way of overtime assignments 
or éven excusing people from overtime when they are supposed to 
work overtime, or leave their work unnecessarily. 

Mr. Mauon. If you were a civilian employee in the Bureau of 
Ships and you did not work on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of 
a certain week, for example, and then worked on Saturday and Sun- 
day, what would be the situation with respect to overtime? 

Admiral Wauurn. That gets to be very complicated. Generally 
overtime is paid on the basis of time and a half. But if the pay 
exceeds, in round figures, $3,000 a year, there is a graded amount 
of overtime which they receive. That is a statutory requirement. 
In other words, a highly paid person, who is a Government employee, 
is automatically discouraged from working overtime because he does 
not get as much pay for an overtime day as he would for a regular 
day. That is true in the field as well as in Washington. I do not 
know if that applies to all departments, but it does to us. 

Mr. Manon. Suppose you had an office of 100 people and you 
said to them, “You are working a 5-day week. We should like to 
have volunteers and if it is agreeable, you can work all day Saturday 
and take all day Monday off, or take all day Friday off,’ what wouid 
be the situation with respect to overtime? 

Admiral Wauurn. Overtime would be paid for Saturday work and 
the Monday or Friday would be charged to annual leave. Employees 
are required to be in a pay status for 40 hours before they can be 
paid for any overtime. 

Mr. Manon. The civilian employees about whom we have been 


| talking here in the Department, are any of those industrial employees, 


such as those who work in the gun factory? 
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Admiral Waturn. No, sir. 
Mr. Manon. None of them have anything to do with work of 
that kind? 

Admiral Wauurn. They have nothing to do with industrial work, 

Mr. Manon. They are just employees in the Bureau of Ships? 

Admiral Wain. That is correct. 

_ Admiral Leecerr. Designers and engineers, people like that, are 
included, but they are not considered industrial people. 

Admiral Wain. Admiral Hopwood just brought up the point with 
me that these designers and engineers are not industrial people. That 
is as regards productive work. The most important part of them are 
engineers of various kinds and they do productive work, but they are 
not industrial people in the usual sense. 

Mr. Manon. On the other hand, they are not clerical people; that is, 
some of them are, but many of them are not? 

Admiral Leacerr. The clerical people are there just to support the 
designers and engineers. 


SUPERVISION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, if I understood your statement correctly, 
when Mr. Mahon was asking you about how these people were working 
you said that the great bulk of them were doing a job. From that I 
should infer that there must be some who are not? 

Admiral Wauurn. I cannot say that there are. 

Mr. Scrivner. My point was that I have observed the great bulk 
of them. I cannot observe all of them at one time. Perhaps my use 
of the word “bulk” was not particularly good. I am very favorably 
impressed by the application to duty of the people in the Bureau. 
I have made it a point to look into that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whenever you have so many people together in a 
group, all of them are not going to measure up. 

Admiral Warn. That is right. There are bound to be abuses. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is true whether they are civilian employees, 
or in uniform, or Members of the House of Representatives. 

Admiral Waturn. That is human nature; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of them will put in tremendously long hours, 
and others will not apply themselves quite as diligently. That is just 
human nature. So what do you do when you find, in your Depart- 
ment, some of these people who do not measure up and are not doing 
the job that they should be doing? 

Admiral Wauuin. The first thing we do is to put pressure on their 
supervisors to get a day’s work out of them. The second thing we do 
is to mark them down in their efficiency ratings, which is very dis- 
tasteful to them. The third thing we do is fire them. We are in the 
process of firing one right now. 

Mr. Scrivner. Suppose your supervisor is one of those indi- 
viduals—you are bound to have some of that kind—who finds it very 
unpleasant to find fault with anyone? 

Admiral Wain. We have some of those, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are some who just do not like to exercise 
their authority or take corrective measures. 

Admiral Wain. Yes, sir; I think that you will find some of that 
type in every large organization, whether a part of the Government or 
of private industry. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Because, if they get somebody mad at them, 
there are some repercussions? 

Admiral Wauun. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you do in a case like that, when you find 
a supervisor like that? If he were a rated man in the Navy, a com- 
missioned officer, who did not want to exercise judgment, then you 
have aremedy. But what do you do when you find a supervisor like 
that? 

Admiral Wauurn. We have about the same remedy because of the 
efficiency marks. Efficiency marks over the years mean a great deal 
to a career person and if the efficiency marks of a supervisor are 
consistently down, that means something to him. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who rates those supervisors? 

Admiral Wauurn. Well, his supervisor, all the way up to the head 
of the Department, who could be a rear admiral. They are all 
reviewed. There is a very good system of review. 

Mr. Scrivner. That brings up one other question that so often 
arises. After a certain period of time, either a short or a long period 
of time, of working together, people become very well acquainted 
and the result is that there grows up a great friendship between people 
and there again there is a resulting hesitancy in seeing that a good 
job is done, or reporting when it isn’t. 

Admiral Wauuin. That works both ways, depending on the matter 
of loyalty and the qualities of the men themselves. A man who is a 
supervisor has to do a good job for the person above him, just by 
reason of loyalty. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, as I took your statement, without your 
saying so in so many words, this is something to which you are devoting 
some of your time and attention in the hope that there will be, at 
least under your administration, efficiency among your civilian per- 
sonnel? : 

Admiral Wauurn. That is correct. I would also add to that what 
Secretary Kimball said here the other day regarding the same matter, 
and Secretary Koehler who has taken a very interested attitude in 
regard to the general matter to which you refer. I think all bureau 
chiefs are doing something to guard against what might happen in the 
way of a let-down. 

NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. You made a statement which may or may not be 
misinterpreted, namely: that this item called for no increase in civilian 
personnel. Yet I find on page 4-79 that you estimated 2,050 in 1951 
and you are estimating 2,695 in 1952 which would seem to me to 
represent an increase of 645, which would be a little better than 25 
percent. 

Admiral Wauurn. My statement had to do with the fiscal year 
1952. I said that this budget does not provide funds for any increase 
beyond the limits placed on us as of June 30,1951. This is a different 
matter entirely. This has to do with man-years during the fiscal 
year 1951 as compared to the man-years covered by the budget for 
the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, to get the 2,050 man-years under 
your 1951 budget you actually had a larger number of employees so 
that when you got into fiscal year 1952, you would have approxi- 
mately 2,695? 
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Admiral Wat.rn. That is exactly right. 


In other words, to put it 


still another way, the 2,050 would be the average for the fiscal year 


1951. 


We started with less and went up higher. 


OBLIGATION, 1951 


Ships and facilities, Navy, 1951 (excluding fourth supplemental)—total available, 
obligations, and expenditures by budget activity and subactivity 





Budget activity and subactivity 


Amount 
available as 
shown in 
1952 budget 


Obligated 
Apr. 30, 1951 


Expenditures 
Mar. 31, 1951 





10. Departmental administration: 
(a) Salaries, departmental 
(b) All other departmental expenses 
Total activity No. 10 
Replacement, mutual defense assistance program and United 
Nations support 


Total all activities 


$9, 015, 000 
2; 216, 000 


$7, 064, 000 
1, 340, 000 


$6, 265, 000 
1, 028, 000 





11, 231, 000 
0 


8, 404, 000 
9, 779, 000 


7, 293, 000 
173, 000 





1, 291, 486, 000 





1, 100, 363, 000 








410, 725, 000 





Mr. Manon. When we resume, we shall consider “Construction of 
ships, Navy,” a very large and important item. I want to thank you, 


gentlemen, for your patience and help. 


Monpay, May 14, 1951. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS AND SHIPBUILDING AND 
CONVERSION PROGRAMS 


CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS, NAVY 


Funds available for obligation 





| 1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. Doc 106) 


Revised appropriation or estimate -_................--- 

Transferred from ‘Ordnance for new construction, Navy” 

(contract authorization), pursuant to Public Law 583 

Applied to contract authorization 

CE I io cic dbccdmnnnnene~dancdiaree 

Prior year balance available (contract authorization) 

Prior year balance reappropriated (contract authorization), 

Public Law 434_ 

Administrative adjustment in valu 
1948 program increase. ------- 
1949 program increase 
1949 program decrease 


Total available for obligation - - - 


Balance available in subsequent year (contract authorization) - 


Obligations incurred --................--------- 
Comparative transfer to “Shipbuilding and conversion” 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed 


Total obligations 


e of contract authorization: 


$610, 200, 000 
137, 000, 000 


$77, 353, 000 


a--- 





7, 385, 000 
—141, 012, 000 
15, 000, 000 
173, 391, 726 


70, 748, 000 


5, 600, 000 
47, 779, 000 
—143, 000, 000 


747, 200, 000 


77, 353, 000 


~ 55, 961, 000 





192, 887, 726 
—19, 866, 266 





137, 000, 000 








553, 666, 266 


1, 000, 000 


21, 392, 000 


1, 500, 000 





554, 666, 266 





22, 892, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


$10, 514, 009 


$21, 392, 000 





21, 392, 000 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. Fiscal year 1948 program 
. Fiscal year 1949 program 
. Fiscal year 1950 program 
. Fiscal year 1951 program 


350, 000 
400, 000 
250, 000 
500, 000 





Total reimbursable obligations 
Total obligations 





1, 500, 000 











173, 096, 083 





22, 892, 000 








Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 


Average number of all employees 
Deduct number paid from project order funds 


15, 012 
1 


37, 859 
1 





14, 529 
14, 529 


22, 697 





———- number of employees paid from 01 Personal 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 








$52, 748, 722 
1, 490 


202, 879 |. 


318, 194 


$85, 148, 800 
2, 300 


~1,335, 000° 


$87, 597, 400 
"845, 923 
10, 173, 277 





Total personal service obligations 
Deduct amounts financed from project orders charged to 
object class 09 


Net personal service obligations 


53, 271, 285 
53, 271, 285 


86, 486, 100 





86, 486, 100 


98, 616, 600 











DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
09 Equipment 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 





I icin nciinstinttinatiendeas eiiibaieiittenaTtbas pitied 


173, 021, 460 


74, 623 


| 553, 666, 266 


1, 000, 000 | 





1, 500, 600 





Total obligations 


173, 096, 083 


| 554, 666, 266 | 


22, 892, 000 





SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, 


Funds available for obligation 


NAVY 





1950 actual 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriati ion or estimate _- 
Comparative transfer from “Construction of ships, “Nav y” 


| 1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





| 
| 
| 


"$137, 000, 000 


'$1, 343, 297, 000 





Total direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


137, 000, 000 


1, 343, 297, 000 


| 
| 


500, 000 





137, 000, 000 | 
| 


1, 343, 797, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


1. Fiscal year 1951 fourth supplemental program 
2. Fiscal year 1952 program 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


1. Fiscal year 1951 fourth supplemental! program 
2. Fiscal year 1952 program 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 


$137, 000, 000 





P 1,343, 297, 000 








200, 000 
300, 000 




















137, 000, 000 1, 343, 797, 000 





Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions 


Average number of all employees 
Deduct number paid from project order funds 


Average number of employees paid from 01 Personal 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions. -.-.-.....-- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base._.________._______- 
Payment above basic rates_. 
Total personal service obligations____- 
Deduct amounts financed from project orders “charged “to 
object class 09 
Net personal] service obligations 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
09 Equipment_- ‘ nats 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
09 Equipment 
Total obligations 


27, 742 











11, 360 








$43, 198, 100 
405, 715 
4, 869, 185 





48, 473, 000 
48, 473, 000 








1, 343, 297, 000 





500, 000 











137, 000, 000 | 1,343, 797, 000 





Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will resume our hearing on the budget 
estimates for the Bureau of Ships. 


We will now consider the appropriations ‘Construction of ships, 


9 


N avy, 


and ‘Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy.’’ We will insert 


in the record pages 4-151, 4-152, 4-153, and 4-155. 


(The documents are as follows: ) 
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ConsTRUCTION oF Snips, Navy 
DESCRIPTION OF APPROPRIATION CONTENT 


This appropriation will provide funds necessary for the construction and pro- 
curement of hulls, machinery, and equipment (exclusive of armor, armament, and 
ammunition) of newly built naval vessels, including acquisitions for conversion, 
and for conversions of older vessels of the fleet. It also provides funds for shore 
spares and additional machine tools and equipment which are specifically neces- 
sary for the above construction and conversions and for the employment of those 
personnel in the Bureau of Ships whose duties are connected with the construction 
and conversion of ships. 

For vessels constructed or converted in naval shipyards the funds provide 
primarily for labor and material incidental to this work, and for vessels constructed 
in private plants the funds cover the contract cost of such vessels and, in addition, 
provide for naval shipyard expenditures for labor and material on Government 
responsibility work and postdelivery work after the ship has been completed by 
the private contractor. 


SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE ESTIMATE 


Until the fiscal year 1948, the construction, acquisition, and conversion o /the 
hulls and machinery of naval vessels was financed from the appropriation “Increase 
and replacement of naval vessels, construction and machinery.’’ That appro- 
priation embraced all the transactions of the war. In order to separate the fiscal 
saenenne of the postwar era, the appropriation under discussion was estab- 
ished. 

The appropriation “Construction of ships, Navy’ possesses the characteristic 
features of the prior shipbuilding appropriation: 

(a) In general, each appropriation act permits the Navy to obligate the entire 
cost of a specific program of ships, even though the expenditures against the 
obligations will extend over several years. 

(6) Prior to the fiscal year 1951 the appropriation made each year provided 
funds for the estimated total expenditures for only one fiscal year. Thus, the 
appropriation was customarily obligated in excess of the total funds appropriated 
to a given date. However, during the fiscal year 1951 the earlier practice of 
providing funds for only the fiscal year concerned has been modified, and all new 
obligating authority has been covered concurrently by an equivalent cash appro- 
priation. It is expected that this new practice will be continued in the fiscal year 
1952, in which case the Bureau will receive— 

(1) the necessary additional cash to liquidate fiscal year 1952 expenditures 
on the 1948, 1949, and 1950 programs, plus 
(2) the cash required to cover repricing on the 1951 shipbuilding program. 

(c) The funds which are appropriated are made available until expended, 
i. e., the appropriation is “continuing.’”’ Thus, balances of unexpended funds 
and unobligated authority remaining from a prior year are carried automatically 
into the new year without the necessity of reappropriation. 

At the close of fiscal year 1950 a total of 60 ships had been authorized under this 
appropriation—18 for construction and 42 for conversion. On April 1, 1951, 
32 of the conversions had been completed. During fiscal year 1951 new programs 
were authorized covering 364 additional ships, of which 190 were for construction 
and 174 for conversion. The above total of 60 ships was thereby increased to 424. 
In addition to the above total of 424 ships, the 1951 fourth supplemental program 
includes 5 vessels for construction and 12 for conversion. However, upon approval 
of the 1952 appropriation act this program will be transferred in its entirety to 
the appropriation “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy.” 


1952 estimate (obligational authority basis) 


Total program through 1951 fourth supplemental___--.------- $1, 201, 271, 000 
Deduct transfer of 1951 program (fourth supplemental) to the 

appropriation “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy”’ 137, 000, 000 

: 1, 064, 271, 000 

Repricing of 1951 program __-- ------- vet ae 21, 392, 000 


Revised total, 1952 1, 085, 663, 000 
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11952 (estimate obligational authority basis) —-Continued 





Presently 
available 


Estimate, 
1952 


Revised 
total, 1952 





ogram 
1951 program (original, first, and second supplementals) 
1951 program (fourth supplemental) 


404, 180, 000 
137, 000, 000 


0 
0 


nannies 


$294, 001, 000 
218, 362, 000 
147, 728, 000 
425, 572, 000 
137, 000, 000 





1, 201, 271, 000 


21, 392, 000 


1, 222, 663, 000 


Total 
Deduct transfer of 1951 program (fourth supplemental) to the 
appropriation “‘Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy” 


Revised total 





137, 000, 000 0 
1, 064, 271, 000 


137, 000, 000 
21, 392, 000 | 1, 085, 663, 000 














Mr. Manon. Will you proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral Waturn. I would like to give a statement regarding the 
three appropriations involved in connection with shipbuilding, if I may. 
I omitted those from my general statement at the beginning of the 
hearings. 

Mr. Mauon. In other words, you will speak not only of construction 
of ships? 

Admiral Wauurn. Very generally, on all three appropriations, and 
then come back to “Construction of ships.” 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Admiral Wauurn. I can go piecemeal, if you would prefer. 

Mr. Manon. That will be all right. 


SHIPBUILDING REQUIREMENTS 


Admiral Wauu1n. In the category of shipbuilding requirements, we 


have three appropriations involved. First is the World War II 
appropriation called “Increase and replacement of naval vessels 
Construction and Machinery.”” The total obligational authority for 
this appropriation was $22,805,163,000, of which all but $11,562,000 is 
obligated. The amount requested under this appropriation is 
$45 million. 

Mr. Manon. That is tab 12 in our book? 

Admiral Waturn. Yes, sir. IRNV. 

Admiral Wain. Second is the postwar appropriation for ship- 
building and conversion, which was called “Construction of ships, 
Navy.” There is presently available under this appropriation obliga- 
tional authority of $1,064,000,000, of which $778,000,000 is obligated. 
The amount of cash requested under this appropriation for fiscal year 
1952 is $77,353,000. 

The third is a new appropriation starting in fiscal year 1952, called 
“Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy.’”’ The amount requested under 
this appropriation for fiscal year 1952 is $1,343,297 ,000. 

I might say with respect to the last appropriation named, “Ship- 
building and conversion, Navy,” that the amount requested is in- 
tended to be the total financing of the ships which are to proceed in 
fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Taser. You mean to completion? 

Admiral Wa.LuIN. Yes, sir. 

Now we have a chart here, Mr. Chairman, which might be interest- 
ing, to show the general picture of the postwar building program, if 
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this committee would be interested in looking at that. I will ask 
i. ‘ania to just draw attention to the significant features of the 
chart. 

The chart shows very clearly the comparison between 1952 and the 
previous financing for new construction of the Navy. We are intro- 
ducing this chart with the thought that it will give some perspective 
of the size of the postwar shipbuilding program which has been au- 
thorized and appropriated for up through the fiscal year 1951 and the 
shipbuilding program we are requesting in the 1952 estimate. We 
have classified the programs into the major categories of ships. The 
unit of measure on the scale is dollars. 

The first bar is the combatant ships; the second, the mine craft; 
the third, the auxiliary; the fourth, amphibious; and the last, all other. 

Each bar is further broken down into the cost of conversion and the 
cost of new construction. That side to the left is the total cost of all 
programs from 1948 through 1951. This side to the right represents 
our request in the 1952 estimate. 

I have the number of vessels involved in these various categories if 
you would like to have them. 

Admiral Watun. I think we might come to those later in the 
breakdown. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CoNSTRUCTION OF SuHips, Navy 


Admiral Waturn. Now, Mr. Chairman, I might go ahead with 
“Construction of ships, Navy.” 

Under ‘Construction of ships, Navy,” the request for $77,353,000 
for fiscal year 1952 is primarily to provide the additional cash to 
liquidate estimated fiscal year 1952 expenditures on the 1948, 1949, 
and 1950 shipbuilding program, which were initiated on a contract 
authority basis. Funds, therefore, have to be requested each fiscal 
year to cover the estimated expenditures in the fiscal year in question 
under the contract authority which was originally granted when the 
appropriations were approved. 

Within the total of $77,353,000 there is included an amount of 
approximately $21 million to provide for the increased cost due to 
the increased design expenses, revision of estimates on the LVT pro- 
curement program for the Marine Corps, and a modest extension of 
the LVT development program, which is also related directly to the 
Marine Corps requirements. 

In connection with that I might say that there has been an increase 
in the size of the LVT’s, required by the Marine Corps and a provi- 
sion of more armor, which has run the cost up as indicated, and did 
involve a redesign. 


GENERAL PURPOSES OF SHIPBUILDING APPROPRIATION 


The general purposes of the appropriation are: First, for the con- 
struction and procurement of the hulls, machinery, and equipment, 
exclusive of the armor, armament, and ammunition, of newly built 
naval vessels, including acquisitions for conversion; next, for the con- 
version of existing naval vessels; third, for the procurement of shore 
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spares and tools and equipment; fourth, for the salaries of personnel 
in the Bureau of Ships whose duties are directly concerned with the 
construction and conversion of ships. 

Turning to page 4-152, which I think is most pertinent to the funds 
we are requesting, subparagraph (6) gives the items. Item 1 is the 
necessary additional cash to liquidate fiscal year 1952 expenditures on 
the 1948, 1949, and 1950 programs; plus the cash required to cover 
— on the 1951 shipbuilding program, which is primarily the 

T’s. 

At the close of fiscal year 1950 a total of 60 ships had been authorized 
under this appropriation, 18 for construction and 42 for conversion. 
On April 1, 1951, 32 of the conversions had been completed. During 
the fiscal year 1951 new programs were authorized covering 364 addi- 
tional ships, of which 190 were for construction and 174 for conversion. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortna. All under this appropriation? 

Admiral Watturn. Yes, sir. The above total of 60 ships was 
thereby increased to 424, 

In addition to the above total of 424 ships, the 1951 fourth supple- 
mental program includes 5 vessels for construction and 12 for con- 
version. owever, upon approval of the 1952 Appropriation Act 
this program will be transferred in its entirety to the proposed new 
appropriation, “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy,’ inasmuch as it 
is a part of the Public Law No. 3 authorization. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the total amount of ships involved in the 
program, speaking of numbers? 

Admiral Wauurn. In the total program, Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. SuHepparpD. That is right. In the first place, is this a catch-all 
presentation here, to pick up the slack out of this past operation, where 
the operations have been extended from year to year? 

Admiral WALLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. This now comprises a proposal to do a clean-up job 
on that function; is that correct? 

Admiral Leacetr. Yes, sir; except that the ‘Construction of ships, 
Navy,” will go on for some time in the future. 

Mr. SuepparpD. But this, insofar as it requires the modification and 
completion that has already been authorized and in the mill, is pretty 
much outside of the new ships that will be coming along. 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Wauutn. A complete résumé of that picture is found on 
page 4—C-—55 of the pink sheets, broken down by years, and broken 
down by construction as compared to conversion for CSN and S&C, 
the new appropriation. 

Mr. Suepparp. That indicates your figures at the bottom of the 
columns there that have their origin, I suppose, out of each year, as 
indicated in your top line? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir; that is right. 


URE OF PRIVATE SHIPYARDS 


Mr. Suepparp. Out of this total operation as presented here today 
how much of your work are you capable of absorbing within your 
own yards, and how much of it is going to have to go outside? I 
refer specifically to the conversion aspect of this program. 
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Admiral Wauu1n. Well, sir, we are making a detailed study of that 
situation and have in mind assigning to private yards as much as we 
can. The great bulk of the new construction will go to private yards. 
There will be very, very little going to naval shipyards, inasmuch as 
they will be primarily concerned with maintenance of the active fleet, 
plus some of the conversion work which is more pertinent to naval 
shipyards than to private shipyards. 

However, a coaity portion of the conversions will also go to private 
shipyards. Our present estimate of the proportion that will go to 
private yards is in the neighborhood of 60 to 70 percent. 


CONSTRUCTION OF Suips, Navy 
EXPENDITURES ON SHIP-ALLOCATION BASIS 


Mr. Suepparp. What particular page in your justifications re- 
presents a recap indicating the expenditures on the ship-allocation 
basis? You have a series of different types of ships involved here in 
your presentation? 

Admiral Watuin. Yes, sir. We have later on there, beginning 
with page 4-C-—60 of the pink sheets, a breakdown of expenditures 
and estimated expenditures over the years for each vessel under con- 
struction or proposed in this program. 

Mr. SHerparp. Again, this is the breakdown which you utilized to 
formulate your total request that is presently being presented? 

Admiral WALLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I presume the same explanation of your pink 
sheet breakdown follows the explanation you have given heretofore 
that these figures represent experiences on which you have projected 
vour requirements? 

Admiral W auurn. That is correct. Our estimates are based on the 
best knowledge we have at the time, engineering knowledge, and expe- 
rience in connection with similar work. 

Mr. SHepparp. If | recall correctly from the other day’s testimony, 
this is as of what date, January 1 or December? 

Admiral Watuin. These are about the same as the others, Decem- 
ber 1950. 

Mr. Suepparp. Insofar as whatever changes may have been devel- 
oped between that date and the present, as it reflects increase in costs, 
this would present an assumed deficiency? 

Admiral Wauurn. I would say “Yes” to your question, Mr. Shep- 
pard. The actual cost as compared to the estimated cost will reflect 
any increases in wages and material over and beyond December 1950. 


DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING SHIPS 


Mr. SHeprarp. What particular type of ships that are presently in 
this program that you have referred to do you contemplate having 
the most difficulty in getting completed? 

Admiral Wauurn. On the time basis? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. 


NEW AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Admiral Wau. I presume the aircraft carrier, the large aircraft 
carrier, will probably be the last one to be completed under this pro- 
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on. It will require a minimum building period of about 42 months. 
e probably cannot get started on that until about a year from now. 
We are in the design stage. 

Mr. SHEpparD. Are you referring now to the new carrier that was 
a substitute for the one left in the ways? 

Admiral Watuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you going to be able to salvage anything out 
of the previous expenditures, insofar as they relate to the present 
contemplated structure? 

Admiral Wauuin. No, sir. That is practically all liquidated now, 
as far as utilization of material is concerned. However, we will 
salvage considerable design experience. We take the basic design of 
that carrier and revamp it so we do not lose all the design experience 
that went into that vessel. 

Mr. SueprarD. Does your present authority pertaining to this 
particular ship give you the same size, dimensionally speaking, that 
was originally contemplated, or are you taking a smaller type of ship? 

Admiral Wauutn. This is a smaller vessel. Public Law No. 3 
reads, ‘‘not to exceed 60,000 tons,’’ as compared to about 65,000 tons 
for the previous carrier. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Taber? 

wd Taper. I do not know how much of this we can put on the 
record. 


Mr. Manon. The Navy can take it off if it should be necessary. 


SUBMARINES 


Mr. Taser. With regard to your new submarines, you seem to have 
2 in this program, in the 1948 bill. 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. The cost of those is $15 million apiece, approximately; 
is that right? 

Admiral Waitin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. There are two of another type of about the same cost? 

Admiral Wa..in. Yes, sir. 


CRUISERS 


Mr. Taser. There is one cruiser of the “hunter-killer” type. 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. That costs $43 million. How big is that? 

Admiral Wauutn. It is a good-sized ship. 

Mr. Taper. This is a new type of ship? 

Admiral Wauuin. It is. 

Mr. Taser. Tell us a little bit about it. I do not care whether it 
is on the record or not. 

Admiral Waturn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SHIPBUILDING AND CoNnverRsIon, NAvy 
LANDING SHIP DOCK 


Mr. Taser. You have a couple of LSD’s for conversion at $9 
million. ‘That sounds quite considerable, for they seem to be about 
completed. Why should their conversion cost so much? 
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Admiral Firz. Those conversions are quite extensive, sir. The 
original LSD just had a single deck on it. This enables them to carry 
these larger craft which are in production now, and also enables them 
to double-deck them. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Mr. Taser. You have in the 1949 program the conversion of a 
couple of aircraft carriers at $108 million. That is $54 million 
apiece. Why would that item be so much? 

Admiral Fire. Sir, that is the Essex class carrier, CV-9 class and 
27-A conversion. That permits them to use heavier jet aircraft. 
It has modernized the ships and it has increased their tonnage in order 
to enable them to carry these larger aircraft. Of course, one of the 
reasons for this CVB in the program is that BuShips has just about 
reached the limit of conversions. 

Mr. Taser. CVB? 

Admiral Firr. Yes, sir. That is in the 1952 program. 

Admiral Wauurn. That is the new carrier. I might add to that, 
Mr. Taber, the conversion of these vessels also has to do with elevators 
for the new, craft, new elevators. There is also additional gasoline 
storage because of jet requirements for more Avgas. There is some 
little protection as a result of which we have to increase the beam of 
these vessels by 4 feet on a side. It is a large drydock job in order to 
get the necessary stability and floatability. It runs into quite a job 
so far as increasing the beam is concerned, 8 feet total. 

Mr. Manon. 4 feet on a side? 

Admiral Wauutn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The elevators are the things that bring the planes up 
to the flight deck? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Fire. Also, the catapults are being improved for the 
heavier aircraft. That is a continuing program, sir. I think the 
ones you referred to are those originally in the fourth supplemental. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. Do you have presently available practically all the 
funds that you expect to use on the conversion job or not? 

Admiral Fire. There are more, sir, in the 1952 budget. 

Mr. Taser. There are more of the carriers? 

Admiral Fire. Of these conversions, sir. 

Mr. Taper. More conversions? 

Admiral Fire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. There is one carrier in that picture. Is that still the 
Essex class? 

Admiral Fire. That is the new one. That is the CVB, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You mean the big one? 

Admiral Fire. The big one; yes, sir; in addition to these conver- 
sions. 

Mr. Manon. On which page are you looking? 

Admiral Ciexron. 4—C-71 has the list of what Admiral Fife is 
reading. A CVB under construction and CV’s under conversion. 

Mr. Taper. Does that complete your conversion program on the 
carriers? 
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Admiral Fire. No, sir; not necessarily. Actually, for complete 
readiness, all should be converted. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You have hundreds of ships in the Navy that are not 
up to the latest development. 

Admiral Fire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It is possible that you might, in a program of moderni- 
zation, convert hundreds of ships, if need be, over the long pull. 

Admiral Fire. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Sherman has expressed the policy that none of these con- 
verted ships be converted and then put back into the reserve fleet. 
‘ Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Firz. He wants to use them. 


ACTIVE SERVICE FOR SHIPS 


Mr. Taper. Is it expected that these ships, when they are com- 
pleted, will be put into active service? 

Admiral Fire. Yes, sir; that is Admiral Sherman’s policy. 

Mr. Taser. All of them? 

Admiral Fire. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Manon. All new and all converted ships go into the active 
fleet? 

Admiral Fire. Into the active fleet; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And you may subtract a less modern ship from the 
fleet, if you are getting up? 

Admiral Fire. Yes, sir. If the force levels drop then the least 
modern ones would go back into the reserve fleet. 


NUMBER OF SHIPS IN ACTIVE FLEET 


Mr. Taser. Where is this going to leave you, when you have this 
program completed? In other words, when you have the 1952 pro- 
gram completed you will have how many ships in the active fleet? 

Admiral Firr. It is about the same number as today, sir, 1,100 
plus. That includes a great many small ones. 

Mr. Taser. Surely. How many over-all would it include of the 
larger ships? For instance, you would have one of these big aircraft 
carriers. Do you have any table any place on that information? 

Admiral Frre. There are other large carriers in commission, sir. 

Mr. Taser. The Bataan? 

Admiral Fire. No, sir; the F. D. Roosevelt, the Coral Sea, and the 
Midway. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Admiral Fire. They were after the Esser class. They are still 
classified as a CVB. 

Mr. Taser. You will have them; and how many of the next class? 

Admiral Firr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. How many of the smaller ones will there be? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. You have more than that? You have some of those 
in moth balls? 

Admiral Fire. Yes, sir; there are some of them still in moth balls. 
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Mr. Taser. You are not planning to take those out? 
Admiral Firr. No, sir; not under the present force levels. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Taser. That is what you would have after the conversion 
job is done? 

Admiral Firr. That should complete the conversion; yes. 


DESTROYERS 


Mr. Taser. Then you have some ships of special type beside 
that; is that right? 

Admiral Fire. The CLK. 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Admiral Fire. She is classified as a destroyer leader. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taper. Where do they come in in this program? What do 
you call them? 

Admiral Firn. They are in the 1952 program. 

Mr. Taper. What are they labeled? 

Admiral Fire. Heavy cruisers. 

Mr. Taser. This new program you are asking for now calls for 
appropriations of about $1,343,000,000? 

Admiral Wauutw. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. That is the entire completion cost? 

Admiral WaALuLIN. Yes, as estimated in December. 

Mr. Taser. How many of the destroyers will you have available 
when you get through with this completion job? 

Admiral Fire. Off record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. How many will you have? 

Admiral Fire. We will have all those. This conversion is for 
improving their batteries. 

Admiral Wain. Most of this work will be done when those 
destroyers now in the fleet come back to the yards for regular overhaul. 
They will come in for regular overhaul and the conversion work will be 
performed on them 

Mr. Taser. How many do you now have in operation? 

Admiral Firr. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. Do you have that many now? 

Admiral Fire. Yes. There are a few still going into commission 
now. 

Mr. Taser. What is the major factor in our antisubmarine set-up? 

Admiral Fire. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASE AND REPLACEMENT OF NAVAL VESSELS, CONSTRUCTION 
AND MACHINERY 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You are asking for this appropriation in three 
parts. First you request $45,000,000 “for IRNV. Is there a break- 
down of that? 
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Captain Macruper. On the confidential sheet, on 4—-C-80, there is 
a breakdown of the $45,000,000, sir. It is the third line from the 
bottom in the 1952 column. 

Mr. WigGLeswortH. $45,068,982. 

Captain Magruper. Yes. 

Mr. WieeLesworts. How much of that is for conversion and how 
much for construction? 

Captain Macruper. All new construction. This is the old World 
War IT program. 

Mr. WieeLtesworts. How many ships does that represent? 

Captain Macruper. Primarily, sir, this is the wind-up expense on 
all the vessels that were built. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. How many? 

Captain Magruper. There were $22,000,000,000 of them, sir, 
ha 100,000 vessels, and we are still paying off some of those 

s. 

Mr. WiaG.teswortu. Vessels? 

Captain Macruper. This is the World War II program, and the 
100,000 includes all the vessels constructed during World War II. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. Does this wind it up, or do I take it from 
this table that there are still further funds to be applied in 1953 and 
1954? 

Captain Macruper. We will still have to have a relatively small 
amount, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. As a matter of fact, these funds are only 
going to be applied to a comparatively limited number of ships. 

Admiral Hopwoop. A total of 15. 

Captain Macruper. Some will be required for the liquidation of 
obligations chargeable against ships completed and in service, and 
some will go to cover delayed charges. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Are you going to spend all this $45,000,000 
in the fiscal year 1952? ’ 

Captain Macruper. We expect to spend all of it, sir, and we think 
it is a very tight estimate. 

Mr. WiecLteswortnH. Will there be any balance with respect to 
this appropriation as of the end of this fiscal year 1951? 

Captain Magruper. In our opinion, there will be none. If so, less 
than $1,000,000. 

ConstrucTION OF Suips, Navy 


Mr. WiaGteswortu. Second, under ‘Construction of ships, Navy,”’ 
you are asking for a total of $77,363,000, as I understand it, in respect 
to 425 ships; 209 of them being new and 216 converted; is that right? 

Captain Macruver. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. I am looking at page 4—C-55, which would 
seem to give those totals. 

Captain Macruper. Did you say 209 and 216? 

Mr. WiGGLeswortu. Yes. 

Captain Macruper. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. And the pages following giving detailed 
information are supposed to coincide with those figures? 

Captain Macruper. Yes. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. How much of the $77,363,000 are you going 
to spend in the fiscal year 1952? 
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Captain Macruper. We expect to spend all of that in 1952. 
Mr. WicGLeswortH. And you will require more in 1953, 1954, and 
1955 with respect to this program, I judge from this breakdown. 
Captain Macruper. Yes. 


ESTIMATED BALANCE, JUNE 30, 1951 


Mr. WiccLeswortH. What balance, if any, will be available on 
June 30, 1951, in respect to this appropriation? 

Captain Macruper. On June 30, 1951, we expect to have a balance 
available of $465,000,000. 

Mr. Wiae_eswortu. What becomes of that? 

Captain Macruper. We expect to spend a grand total of $347,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. You have $465,000,000 and you are asking 
for $73,000,000? 

Captain Macruper. $77,000,000, is it not, sir? 


NECESSITY FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. WieeLeswortH. Yes, $77,000,000. In other words, if this is 
approved, you will have $542,000,000, of which you expect to spend 
$347,000,000 in the fiscal year 1952, leaving you a carry-over into 
1953 of $195,000,000. 

Captain Macruper. That is right; yes. 

Mr. WiacLeswortuH. Under those conditions, why do you need the 
$77,000,000 at this time? 

Captain Macruper. The earlier programs under CSN, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, were on a contract authority basis and there was appropriated 
each year only the funds required for the liquidation of obligations 
during that year. In the fiscal year 1951 that policy was changed so 
that the vessels that have been budgeted for under CSN in 1951 have 
been appropriated for in toto, so we have in this appropriation a 
combination. The $77,000,000 is to liquidate prior authority under 
earlier programs. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. In full? 

Captain Macruper. No, sir. It will not doit in full. That is the 
amount needed in the fiscal year 1952 to liquidate prior authority. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. What about this balance of $195,000,000, the 
carry-over? That cannot be used for that purpose? 

Captain Maacruper. It could be used for that purpose, yes, except 
that the new programs have been put on their own feet to stand alone 
from the beginning. That starts with 1951, sir. 


SHIPBUILDING AND Conversion, Navy 


Mr. Wiae.LeswortH. What about the third element in your request 
of $1,343,000,000? That, I take it, is in respect to a total of 328 ships, 
118 new and 210 to be converted; is that right? 

Captain Macruper. That is right;.yes. 

Mr. Wice.ieswortu. And the detailed breakdowns following 
should reflect that total? 

Captain Macruper. Yes; it does. 

Mr. WieeLeswortx. How much of this $1,343,000,000 will you 
spend in the fiscal year 1952? 
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Captain Macruper. It is estimated that the total expenditures 
from the new appropriation “Shipbuilding and conversion” will be 
$304,215,000. 

Mr. WiaG.Leswortu. This is the first time that we have had an 
appropriation, of course, under this heading. 

Captain Macruper. Yes. 

Mr. Wigeieswortn. There are no other funds available for this 
purpose as of June 30, 1951? 

Captain Macruper. That is correct, sir. 


SHORE SPARES FOR SHIPS 


Mr. WiGcGLeswortH. What is meant by “shore spares?’ You 
have an item in here for that in at least two places. 

Captain Macruper. When we estimate for the ship, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, we estimate for the total cost of the vessel, including those 
spares which are too large for them to carry on board, and which must 
be carried ashore, such as spare tail shafts, spare propellers, and things 
of that character, and they are separated out and put into a separate 
program, primarily for better administration of the total costs, sir. 

Mr. WicGteswortsH. There is a certain quota per ship, based upon 
experience? 

Captain Macruper. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, this is such a large program that it is 
just a bit hard for me to comprehend all of it, and especially the way 
it is now being presented. 

To get the facts straight in my mind, let us go back a little. 


LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


As I understand it, as a result of contract authorizations, which are 
not being granted in this bill but which have been granted in previous 
years, contracts were made, ships were built but not fully paid for; 
some part of the dollars that you are asking for in this bill is to pay 
up the moneys due on those various contracts; is that correct? 

Admiral Wauuin. That is correct, funding was on a year-to-year 
basis, up to the fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will there be more money requested in later years 
to liquidate those same contracts? 

Admiral Wain. Yes; until those ships are completed. 

Mr. Scrivner. That leads up to the next question. 

Now, as we are providing money here in this bill for the liquidation 
of these contracts, some of which were made some years ago, are we 
then receiving into our fleet new ships that are just being completed? 

Admiral Wauurn. We will be. We are not now except for those 
being completed under IRNV—the World War II shipbuilding 
appropriation which is being closed out. 

Mr. WicGLteswortH. Do you mean with all this money we are 
paying out in previous contract authorizations that those ships have 
already been delivered to the Navy? 

Admiral Wauuin. There are some that have; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. How far behind are you? 
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Admiral Waturn. I might say this: Funds for new construction 


Mr. Scrivner. I want to stay away from the new. I want to clear 
up the picture of the old first. 

Admiral Wautin. I see what you mean. I might tell you this, Mr. 
Scrivner, after a ship is delivered by a contractor, 12 months are 
allowed for a shake-down to determine what is necessary in the way 
of authorization of ‘‘make good”’ features. 

Mr. Scrivner. Explain that last. 

Admiral Wa.utn. Twelve months beyond the date of delivery is a 
trial period for the ship, during which 12 months additional work of 
a ‘make good’”’ nature—make good the deficiencies found to exist in 
design or concept—is authorized to bring the ship up to the proper 
level of readiness. Then thereafter 15 months are allowed to dis- 
charge the obligations incurred either during the 12 months or 
previously. That means that there is a 27 months’ period between 
the time ship is delivered and the cut-off date for charges against her. 
After the 27 months have elapsed no costs can be incurred against 
the ship. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, some of the money that is being 
asked for in this bill this year will go for ships that may have been 
turned over to the Navy perhaps as long ago as 2 years? 

Admiral Wauuin. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have taken them through the shake-down 
period to determine what bugs are in them; to see where the contractor 
failed to comply with specifications and what not, and then he does 
not get paid right away. There is a Jag of perhaps 12 or 15 months 
before that bill is finally cleared and O.K.’d and presented for pay- 
ment? 

Admiral Wauuin. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That being true, I would assume that there would 
be some of these vessels, inasmuch as it takes such a long time to 
construct them, that are in the Navy’s hands now, but have not had 
the shake-down completed on them, so that there will be some in that 
category and even some that have not been turned over to the Navy 
for the shake-down. 

Admiral Wain. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So this one program will carry on as it is now until 
that backlog is all cleaned up, and that will take care of your past 
authorization. 

Admiral Wauutn. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, starting in 1951, the practice of authorizing 
you to contract in advance was abandoned by Congress, and instead 
of giving you so much cash and contract authorizations for so much, 
you now have in the bill money for the entire program, whether it is 
going to take 1 year, 2 years, or 4 years for completion? 

Admiral Wain. Complete funding based upon the estimates; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And without any authorization to enter into any 
contracts other than that for which we appropriate. 

Admiral Wain. That is correct, yes. We do not have authority 
to contract until we get the appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. That being true, the items we have before us on 
page 4—C-71, which, of course, we are not going to put into the record, 
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are the ships that are being provided for here to come to the Navy in 
the future? 

Admiral Warn. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is new stuff? 

Admiral Wa.uin. Yes. 


CONVERSION OF SHIPS 


Mr. Scrivner. On the same page, in the right-hand column, again 
we have items that we are not going to put into the record. There 
you are covering some of the ships already in the fleet, either active 
or reserve, but with the passage of time, 1, 2, or 3 years or more, with 
the extensive advances being made, they will be capable of doing the 
job that the Navy feels must be done in any future years? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is generally correct, but the purpose is to 
equip them to do jobs they were not designed for. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, in order to modernize these ships—and that 
is what it amounts to when you say “reconversion”’ 

Admiral Watutn. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. To modernize these ships and equip them with 
devices they must have if they are to be modern, to even be able to 
carry on what they were originally built for, plus modernizing them 
in many cases to do things that were not even visualized doing 3 to 
6 years ago 

Admiral Watuurn. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. These additional funds are being requested, and 
those funds, added to the new construction, will cover a period of 
years until the job of modernizing these particular ships is completed? 

Admiral Wain. Complete funding; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NEED FOR HUGE SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. This is a question you may not want to answer on 
the record, but I am going to state it for the record. 

During the past 3, 4, or 5 years statements have been made to the 
effect that the United States has in being a navy larger than any 
potential enemy’s navy; in fact, a navy larger than any navy that 
any possible group of nations that might conceivably be in a position 
to be adverse to us could get together. Is that true or not? 

Admiral Wauurn. I can answer that, but I think it is more perti- 
nent for the representative of the Chief of Naval Operations to answer 
it. 

Admiral Firs. I think that is correct; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, in view of the fact that it has been stated 
many times that we have the largest and, of course, we feel the best 
navy in the world; in view of the fact that we ended World War II 
with a navy consisting of almost uncountable numbers of vessels of 
various types—particularly we think of landing craft of various sizes 
and types—would you tell us for the record, in a brief statement, why 
it is that we are now faced with a request for more vessels of this type, 
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and may the program that is now being presented to us is being 
undertaken? 

Admiral Firs. Three basic reasons exist for the construction of new 
landing craft types. Those of World War II do not have the capacity 
to carry new types of assault equipment developed since the war. By 
reason of their slow speeds there is an unacceptable hazard to attack 
by the present high speed submarines, therefore increased speed in 
landing craft types is required. The smaller types of landing craft 
are particularly susceptible to deterioration due to age in view of 
their particular construction in large numbers under wartime building. 

The large numbers of landing ships and craft built during World 
War II were of necessity hastily constructed of whatever materials 
that could be obtained quickly. This fact together with the con- 
tinuous operation, both in assault and point-to-point traffic, placed 
the majority of ships in those types beyond economical repair by the 
end of the war. Modern amphibious assault by troops with modern 
equipment will require that these vessels be replaced by larger and 
faster types. 


PLANS FOR SUPER AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, during the past 3 or 4 years there has been 
a great deal of discussion about the super aircraft carrier. There was 
one proposed, the construction of which was started and then stopped. 
That program envisaged a certain type of carrier. As I remember the 
story it was to be about 65,000 to 67,000 tons, with an altogether flush- 
type deck. When the order came out stopping that construction, my 
information is that there was some division of opinion among the men 
in the Navy themselves as to the particular type of carrier that should 
be constructed. New plans have now been developed calling for a 
slightly smaller carrier, at least one not so heavy. 

Admiral Wain. It is designed for a displacement of not to exceed 
60,000 tons. 

Mr. Scrivner. And it will have a modified island; in other words, 
it does not envision quite the same type of heavy carrier that was first 
envisioned; is that correct? 

Admiral Wain. Proposals are now being worked out with regard 
to that. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the ship to be built will not be like 
the one that was first proposed? 

Admiral Waturn. The design is quite different. 

Mr. Scrivner. It will be of a different design? 

Admiral Wauutn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There have been many statements—and I say that 
advisedly—as to how much this change in program has cost the 
American public. I have seen figures to the effect that it has cost us 
as much as $45 and some say $50 million. Can the Navy furnish this 
committee a statement as to what the cost actually was? 

Admiral Wain. We can, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that could be done, it might stop a lot of con- 
jecture, it might correct a lot of misinformation and loose talk; that is, 
if we could have such a statement somewhere in the record, to which 
we could turn, saying that the carrier was started, it was stopped, and 
that that cost the taxpayer so much money. 
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Admiral Watuurn. In general I might say that our expenditures 
totaled $6 million, a part of which I believe was recovered by the 
utilization of material. I know when I was at the Norfolk yard the 
steel which had been accumulated at Newport News was sent over 
to the Norfolk yard and we used in on other work. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that when it is all boiled down, you think you 
can give us a pretty good idea of what the actual cost was? 

Admiral Wautn. Yes. I should like to make this comment on 
the question that you asked before, off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

(The following statement was submitted for the record:) 

The contract for the construction of the CVA-—58 (the 65,000-ton carrier) was 
awarded in August 1948 to the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
The contract was terminated in April 1949 in accordance with a decision of the 
President of the United States. 

The total cost to the Navy of initiating the construction of this vessel and its 
subsequent termination will be somewhat less than $5,000,000. Actual pay- 
ments to date total $4,672,436, which amount covers all costs known to have 
been incurred in connection with this vessel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, that is all I have. The statement 
that the admiral is going to prepare will give us some information 
to which we can turn in the event there are questions asked concerning 
it. As far as these figures before us are concerned, I assume that your 
mathematics have been worked out on the electric comptometer, so 
that they are not subject to error. 


Estrmatep Cost or SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM FOR 1952 


Mr. Suepparp. Admiral, as I understand, the manner of presenta- 
tion heretofore has been to present to the committee each year the 
requirements necessary to continue the work of your Bureau for the 
succeeding fiscal year either in contract authority or in cash; that 
is correct, is it not? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is correct; I think I understand your 
question. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I am referring to the past procedure. 

Admiral Watutn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Now, it is proposed to get an appropriation to cover 
the entire cost of each ship, new or converted, the work on which is 
to be commenced during the fiscal year for which the funds are being 
considered? 

Admiral Wain. That is correct. 


LENGTH OF TIME REQUIRED 


Mr. SHepparp. Under the law of averages, giving us both the 
floor and the ceiling, how much time will be required to complete the 
program? 

Admiral Waturn. Taking the ship that would take longest to con- 
struct, it would be about 42 months after we get actually started. 
So that we can say it would be about 54 months before she is delivered 
and then you would have to add 27 months for additional contract 
authority and settling the accounts. That would be a total of 81 
months. In other words, it would run pretty close to 7 years—around 
1958-59. 
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Mr. SuerparD. Under those circumstances we would be appro- 
priating funds for approximately 6, 6.5, or 7 years under this program? 

Admiral Wauuin. That is correct. We would ask no additional 
funds unless costs run higher than anticipated. 

Mr. Suepparp. Part of the program would take approximately 27 
months, you say—that is, your shake-down program; but that is an 
unknown factor because you do not know what will develop during 
the shake-down program that will require additional expenditures 
for modifications? 

Admiral Wa un. An engineering estimate is included based on 
past experience. 

COST OF 1952 PROGRAM 


Mr. SHeprparD. How many dollars will be required to carry your 
proposed program through the fiscal year 1952? 

Admiral Wauurn. $304 million, in round figures. That is the 1952 
program. 


SUMMARY OF REQUEST FOR SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


Mr. Suepparp. In closing these hearings, in order that we may 
have a concise analysis of the program, I should like you to insert at 
this point in the record the total number of ships—you do not have 
to include the types, because we can search that out if it becomes 
necessary; I want the total number of ships under construction, to 
be put in one column. Immediately under that, I want the amount 
of money that is represented in new construction. 

Admiral WALLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHeprarp. In the next column, the total ship conversions and 
below that the total amount of money for conversion. 

In the next coliimn, spare parts, and the amount of money for 
spare parts; also, tools and equipment and the amount of money for 
that. 

Admiral Waturn. I think we can give that to you now. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Please supply it for the record. 

Admiral Wain. You are referring now to the 1952 program, 
only? 

Mr. SHepparp. That is right. 

(Matter referred to is as follows:) 


Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy, 1952 program 








New con- 


: Jonversion | 
struction Con . H 





} 
Number of ships 3 | 198 311 








Total estimated cost exclusive of shore spares and tools and | } 

equipment | $693, 000,000 | $612,000, 000 | $1, 305, 000, 000 
0 SRS SR URE St > Rn AR | 16,947,000 | 14,968,000 | 31, 915, 000 
Tools and equipment : | 3, 390, 000 | 2, 992, 000 | 6, 382, 000 
Total program.................-...---.-----------------| 713,337,000 | 629, 960,000 | 1, 343, 297, 000 





Mr. Scrivner. Admiral Hopwood, as I understand it, we had a 

. . . . rT. 
war shipbuilding program and we finally phased that out. That 
was finally paid off. Then we have been discussing a postwar pro- 
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gram, from 1948 to 1951, which is being phased out. Now you are 
going into a new program which has a i erent heading, “Shipbuild- 
ing and conversions,’’ which may cover a period of a few years. Of 
course, it could go on forever. o you anticipate that perhaps 4 or 
5 years from now you will phase out the program that we are starting, 
as you did the others, je then start another heading in the appro- 
priations, and a new set of books, so that as we look back we can 
see what has been done and what is proposed to be done? 

Admiral Hopwoop. That is correct, Mr. Scrivner. We are doing 
this purposely to simplify and facilitate the accounting; and also 
the presentation of the programs. As you have indicated, Mr. 
Scrivner, we had the wartime program, which was known as ‘‘Increase 
and replacement of naval vessels, construction and machinery.” 
Then in 1948 we phased the wartime program out and started a new 
building program. Similarly, for 1952 we are repeating that process. 
It enables'us to schedule our programs, so to speak, and facilitate 
the accounting and the presentation of the program as a whole as 
well as to maintain a rigid control of each program. It is estimated 
that about 1955 or 1956, everything else being equal, we will embark 
on another repetition of this process. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparp. Admiral, we want to thank you and your associates 
for your appearance before the committee, Het § we also appreciate the 


attendance of the other gentlemen from the respective branches of the 
military. The committee is not committing itself to any particular 
program, as you will know, but your request will receive very serious 
consideration. 

Admiral Wain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. This 


was a good baptism for me. 
Mr. Manon. You have done very well, Admiral. 
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Funds available for obligation 









































1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
MRECT OBLIGATIONS 
DRI OE CINE oo 5.5 aie hh Sten Ste he Heide LoS 6 Bowes lank $1,104,751,000 | $1,347, 668, 000 
Transferred from— 
“Ordnance service and supplies, Army,” pursuant to 5 
NS, RS MRE DEE ys Rs ATES Re ee Gea aoe 1 2S 
“Emergency fund, Office of Secretary of Defense’? pur- 
EY SN 6 os wna wnrribn cas ana dcvaredcasiunds ectonde da i EE Nevavtsneehanee 
Transferred to “Facilities, Navy,” pursuant to Public Law 843_|--.-....--.--- —50, 115,000 | —38, 510,000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate ----_........-.--.---].-----------.- 1, 077, 032, 000 | 1,309, 158, 000 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. Doe, 106)-__..--....|-..----------- SRG FN O80 fis ci ccc. 
Revised spomarietion SESE ROE) ERE SN ae a 1, 412, 732, 000 | 1,309, 158, 000 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Ordnance and ordnange stores, Navy”’_.-..-------------- $180, 259, 485 
“Salaries, Bureau of Ordnance, Navy”.......------------- 3, 221, 518 
“*Miscellaneous expenses, Navy’’...............-..----.-.- 4l, 
“Contingent expenses, Department of the Navy’’_--.----- 51, 700 
“Transportation and recruiting of naval personnel’’---- --- 90, 497 
*“Maintenance, Bureau of Ships, Navy’. .--.-.----------- 238, 200 
ef Rp ee 14, 663 
“Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy” ----- 10, 231 
Be) ERR Re a ee 587, 000 
“Ordnance service and supplies, REPT eee eee Meee 146, 963 
OO REU TS, TNO on ok tei weeneenvcecccece 36, 
“Transportation RINE osc inc. cana gadedned 495, 000 
“Maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy”’ 8, 001, 597 
Comparative transfer to— 
“Naval personnel, general expemse’’.___..._......-------.- —40, 000 —40, 000 |.....-...--.-- 
“Service-wide operations, Navy”’..........-...-.---.--..- —458, 193 MELTED Ueachiedcredsone 
SI IN in sae a cement erhionn 192, 695, 661 |1, 412, 297,084 | 1,309, 158, 000 
REIMRURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 
Cumgengtive transfer from ‘‘Ordnance and ordnance stores, 
ae a ah ace a Maa a i hak lea emrti dai oe Go SR RR RE ae 
Seindiersiaanta for services performed PPR SE LAER OE ee, FN RES ly te 73, 077, 394 11, 000, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations...........-.------------- 15, 034, 514 "4 73,077,304 | 11, 000, 000 
RRA AINA ios cea Goi eek Sica 207, 730, 175 |1, 485, 374, 478 





| 1,320, 158, 000 





Obligations by activities 





| 1952 estimate 



































Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATION 
1, anenrahs wand Gavan iti 8 ioc incccncecssnan $61, 861, 000 | $102, 319,000 | $126, 955, 000 
2. Procurement of ordnance and ammunition-............-.-- 54, 878, 810 (1, 080, 360, 400 842, 994, 000 
3. Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition_--..-....-.----- 28, 926, 455 98, 985, 100 150, 185, 000 
4. Maintenance and operation of facilities___.............----- 34, 322, 010 54, 751, 784 68, 552, 000 
5. Improvements and alterations to facilities____--- TIS 1, 645, 231 42, 573, 400 87, 386, 000 
EE SE EO ae ree 00 ae Neti tom Day or ee eR 1, 289, 424 1, 390, 200 1, 848, 000 
Romande medne maseicemieuuen 3, 600, 000 23, 765, 090 21, 558, 000 
Me ERE OI: Le AR ER at 1, 860, 590 1, 355, 000 1, 177, 000 
9.. Departmental administration... ...........2....-..22000..-08 4, 312, 141 6, 797, 200 8, 503, 000 
ES re Peer 192, 695, 661 |1, 412, 297, 084 | 1, 309, 158, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 
i, Remarch end development... ...............,..2........... 8 Eee, OS a 
2. Procurement of ordnance and ammunition. -_-_-...........-- 9, 276, 295 61, 200, 000 7, 400, 000 
3. Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition.-_.........-.-.-- 1, 608, 693 7, 622, 000 300, 000 
4. Maintenance and operation of facilities__._..._- AES EF 4, 096, 905 4, 255, 394 3, 300, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations...................-.----- 15, 034, 514 73, 077, 394 | 11, 000, 000 
ESE NE | 207, 730, 175 1 485, 374, 478 | | 1,320, 158, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





he ata aaa 


Object classification 


1950 actual 





Total number of permanent positions. _.__.._____- 
Full-time equivalent of all gther positions 


Average number of all employees. - - ia 
Deduct number paid from project order funds. __- 


Average number of employees paid from 01! 
services 


Personal 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 








Total direct obligations. -_- ne te 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Other contractual services 


Supplies and materials | 
Equipment 


07 
09 Equipment.---...-.-- 


« ‘Total reimbursable obligations.__- 


Total obligations. __......._.-- 





$103, 09% 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. _----_-- . é “ee 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_____- 
Payment above basic rates_______- 7 i 
Total personal services____- 
Deduct amounts financed from project orders hz arged 
to object classes 07, 08, 09_ __ . 
Net personal services 
02 Travel-_._- : 
03 «T ransportation of things : 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services__ : . : 
06 Printing and reproduction. _____-- ; ninen] 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials______-- 
09 Equipment ; a | 
15 Taxes and assessments 


36, 224 


30. 536 
11, 300 





5, 675 
205, 009 
371, 958 
979, 190 


104 651, 823 


36, 725, 000 
67, 926, 823 
595, 832 
495. 000 
82, 300 

405 
799 


3, | 


167. 


232, 


192, 695, 661 


3, 006, 903 | 


8, 268, 983 


3, 758, 628 | 


15, 034, 514 ! 


730, 175 


207, 





43,7 





70, 965 
60 














775 64, 232 

16, 945 | 42, 841 
sebdiainaliathi i an PP iste 
26, 8 830. | 21, 391 
$154. 555, 000 $230, 526, 896 
350, 000 365, 000 

97 9, 700 

24 968, 800 32, 598, 650 
179, 873, 900 264, 470, 246 
71, 197, 800 178, 255, 200 
108, 676, 000 86, 215, 046 
945, 000 1, 390, 000 

1, 000, 009 1, 2%), 000 
551. 000 550, 000 

3, 500, 099 1, 615, 000 
5C0, 000 830, 000 

280, 386. 600 334, 938, O80 
691, 125, 484 | 429, 017, 258 
325, 135, 000 | 451, 709, 616 
478.006 | 1, 693, 000 
412 2, 297, 084 | | 1, 309, 158, 000 
6, 057, 987 | 2, 200, 000 
44, 904, 090 | 6, 059, 000 
22, 115, 407 | 2, 750, 000 


73, 077, 3 


ot 


11, 485, 374, 478 | 


| 
D ceestaiied 
11, 000, 000 


1, 320, 158, 000 
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ORDNANCE AND FACILITIES, NAVY 
Obligations by objects 








Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions -_................-..-.-- 36, 224 54, 678 70, 965 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... ................-- 34 58 60 





Average number of all employees ----_.......-.-.--....-------- 30, 536 43, 775 64, 232 
Deduct number paid from project order funds--.._.-._....--- 11, 300 16, 945 42, 841 


Average number of employees paid from 01 Personal 
iiss cencnknn cowend tindecsmidianenhanaepewods = 19, 236 26, 830 21, 391 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 








01 Personal services: 














7 Other contractual services... ------ winolete 
08 Supplies and materials...........-.-- panes 
09 Equipment. -_- Ret wa wees Sinise therein pile koma 23,714,438 | 325, 135,000 451, 709, 616 
15 Taxes and assessments _.....-.-.-.-.----- patnnbie Berroa hid. Siena ate 478, 000 1, 693; 000 


42,959,131 | 280, 386, 600 334, 938, 080 
53, 321,933 | 691, 125, 484 429, 017, 258 


RE TES SE ee ne ae $103, 095,675 | $154, 555,000 | $230, 526, 896 
Part-time and temporary positions................-.-- 205, 000 350, 000 365, 000 
Regular os bo excess of 52-week base__..........---.- th 5 a ee 979, 700 
Payment above basic rates.....................-.----- 79, 190 24, 968, 800 32, 598, 650 
Total personal services_____- 104, 651,823 | 179,873, 800 264, 470, 246 
Deduct amounts financed from project orders charged | 
to object classes 07, 08, 09........................- | 36, 725, 000 71, 197, 800 178, 255, 200 
i | 
Net personal services. - .._...- rhatieibe weds comand | 67,926,823 | 108,676,000 | 86, 215,046 
02 Travel____. tes 595, 832 945, 000 | 1, 390, 000 
03 Transportation of things. | 495, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 200, 000 
04 Communication services. : 282, 300 551, 000 550, 000 
05 Rents and utility services. EARS : ‘| 3, 167, 405 3, 500, 000 1, 615, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction _-.-.....---.-.-.-- va -| 232, 799 500, 000 830, 000 
- - | 
| 
| 











Total direct obligations. _._-.-.-- ities assed | 192,695,661 (1, 412, 297,084 | 1,309, 158. 000 








REIMBURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 














| 
OF” SIRT CU PIII 6 oso n inn ccc cenevccnscncivcs | 3, 006, 903 6, 057, 987 | 2, 200, 000 
ee econ nenapies daiwiconecorsssseee | 8, 268, 983 44, 904, 000 6, 050, 000 
Oe I ex AGRE Gs kareena cbdnckencdckecnisvevcsssennd 3,758,628 | 22, 135, 407 2, 750, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations...........-.......-.-.-.. | 15, 034, 514 | 73, 077, 394 | 11, 000, 009 
See nr RTE AE IPRRENEE Se-a EMO Oe | 207, 730,175 |1, 485,374,478 | 1,320, 158, 000 





Mr. Manon. The committee will please come to order. 

We have concluded our hearing on the estimates for the Bureau of 
Ships, and we are now going to consider the fiscal year 1952 require- 
ments for “Ordnance and facilities, Navy.” 

Will you proceed, Admiral? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Bureau of Ordnance requires 
funds in fiscal year 1952 under four appropriation titles. 

The first is an annual appropriation, ““Ordnance and facilities, 
Navy.” This appropriation provides for the largest range of major 
program responsibilities of the Bureau of Ordnance. 

The other three appropriations are “Ordnance for shipbuilding 
and conversion,” ‘Ordnance for new construction,” ‘‘Increase and 
replacement of naval vessels, armor, armament, and ammunition.’ 
These three continuing appropriations provide the ordnance rc quired 
for vessels in various Navy shipbuilding programs during and since 
World War II. Only in the appropriation “Ordnance for ship- 
building and conversion,” however, is there a requirement for obliga- 
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tional sugnoribg in fiscal 1952. Cash to liquidate prior year obliga- 
tions in the other two appropriations is requested. 


ORDNANCE AND Factuitiges, Navy 


Funds totaling $1,347,668,000 are required to support the major 
program activities financed in the appropriation “Ordnance and 
facilities, Navy, 1952.” This appropriation is available for research 
and development toward the improvement of naval ordnance; for 
the production and procurement of naval ordnance and ammunition, 
except ordnance for aircraft, new ships, and ships authorized for con- 
version; for alteration, preservation, and handling of naval ordnance 
and ammunition; for maintenance of ordnance and ammunition, 
except (1) installation, maintenance, and removal of ships’ ordnance 
and except (2) line maintenance of ordnance installed in naval air- 
craft. It also provides for maintenance, operation, alteration, and 
improvement of ordnance shore stations necessary to carry out Bureau 
missions; for programs of cataloging and industrial mobilization; 
for support of the Naval Reserve program; and for departmental 
administration. 


PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION ($881,504,000—65.41 
PERCENT OF TOTAL) 


Funds requested for procurement of ordnance and ammunition 
represent the largest requirement in this appropriation. This request 
is approximately 22 percent less than the amount provided for this 
purpose in fiscal 1951. The major procurement program of the 
Bureau of Ordnance for fiscal 1952 contains a number of significant 
changes from the programs initiated with fiscal 1951 funds: 

(a) The largest single procurement effort in 1951 was directed 
toward the production of new and critical types of ammunition. 
Funds available in 1951 permitted the initiation of major ammunition 
production programs that will provide desired deliveries of material 
through part of fiscal 1952 and further will provide a portion of the 
productive capacity for mobilization requirements. The funds re- 
quested for ammunition procurement in 1952 will permit uninterrupted 
production of ammunition through fiscal 1952 and for several months 
into fisal 1953 at planned rates of delivery. 

(b) The largest procurement effort in fiscal 1952 will be in the pro- 
duction of improved ordnance equipment. An increase in funds tcr 
this program from the 1951 base is required to meet high priority 
wearon installation programs for the Active Fleet and for Reserve 
Fleet ships planned to become combat ready under early mobilization 
schedules. 

(c) An increase in funds for guided missile procurement is also in- 
cluded in this request in order to carry out the high priority production 
schedules required for selected missiles in this field. 

Funds are also required for production facilities essential to the 
accomplishment of current and mobilization production schedules in 
the field of naval ordnance. Funds requested for this purpose repre- 
sent an integral part of all major procurement plans and estimates, 
and are essential to the accomplishment of required delivery schedules 
and the establishment of an adequate base for production under 
mobilization plans. 
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MAINTENANCE OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION ($150,185,000—11.14 
PERCENT OF TOTAL) 


The requirement for maintenance of ordnance and ammunition 
represents the second largest program requirement in these estimates. 
An increase in funds necessary for support of this program is required 
in order (1) to provide for the training program for augmented fleet 
forces during 1952, and (2) to insure maximum utilization of existing 
stocks on hand in lieu of new procurement. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ($126,955,000-9.42 PERCENT OF TOTAL) 


Major emphasis will continue to be placed on research and develop- 
ment projects related to air defense, antisubmarine and combat air- 
support operation. The shift of large segments of these programs and 
other program projects of this Bureau to an emergency level basis will 
require fund increases over the 1951 base in order to insure the earliest 
possible availability of improved ordnance equipment and material 
for service use. Significant items in current and mobilization pro- 
curement plans are based on the known and predictable progress of 
projects now in an advanced stage of development. 


IMPROVEMENTS AND ALTERATIONS TO FACILITIES ($87,386,000—6.48 
PERCENT OF TOTAL) 


Increases are required in fiscal 1952 for improvements and altera- 
tions to facilities and for procurement of trucks and other special 
equipment for the Ordnance shore establishment. The funds _ re- 
quested for this purpose are based upon a program of (1) accomplish- 
ing essential items of repair at the earliest practicable time and (2) 
financing alteration and minor construction projects as required to 
support the increased workload scheduled for the Ordnance establish- 
ment. The largest single type of improvement project for which 
funds are required is the repair and rehabilitation of station railroad 
and road systems essential to the safe and efficient production and 
handling of ammunition and ordnance equipment. Funds for pro- 
curement of non-passenger-carrying automotive vehicles are required 
to continue a program of replacement of overage and worn-out equip- 
ment. The funds requested herein do not provide for increases in 
station inventories. An increase of approximately 33 percent in the 
total inventory of construction and material handling equipment is 
required however, and will be provided with funds requested. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF FACILITIES ($68,552,000—5.09 PERCENT 
OF TOTAL) 


Funds required for the maintenance and operation of 61 Ordnance 
shore stations bear direct relationship to the workloads scheduled for 
these stations. An increase in the funds requested over the base for 
fiscal 1951 will provide the minimum essential level of maintenance 
and operation required for support of the operating forces. The 
shore establishment has been expanding with substantial additional 
workloads since the beginning of fiscal year 1951. 
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INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION ($21,558,000—1.60 PERCENT OF TOTAL) 


Funds required for industrial mobilization programs are based on 
current programing guidance of the Munitions Board. The change 
in emphasis for attaining industrial mobilization objectives through 
an expanded procurement program is reflected in these estimates. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION ($8,503,000-—0.63 PERCENT OF TOTAL) 


The cost, at the departmental level, of administering the programs 
included in this budget and of carrying forward the programs initi- 
ated in 1951 will require increased funds. This request, however, 
does not provide for additional staffing during 1952 over employment 
levels reached at the end of fiscal 1951. The increases required are 
based on the cost of a full year of operation at the year-end level and 
the additional cost of other supporting administrative items. 


CATALOGING ($1,848,000—0.14 PERCENT OF TOTAL) 


Bureau participation in cataloging and standardization programs 
will require an increase of funds in 1952 in order to meet accelerated 
schedules under these programs. 


NAVAL RESERVE ($1,177,000—0.09 PERCENT OF TOTAL) 


A decrease in funds required for ordnance support of the Naval 
Reserve program during fiscal year 1952 is indicated inasmuch as. 
requirements for ordnance equipment for this program have been 
provided with available funds. Funds for preparation of ammunition 
and installation and maintenance of equipment are required. The 
funds requested are adequate to provide ordnance support for the 
planned Naval Reserve program. 


ORDNANCE FOR SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


The appropriation ‘‘Ordnance for shipbuilding and conversion”’ is 
a new continuing appropriation title to provide for the construction 
and procurement of armor and armament for vessels provided for in 
the appropriation “Shipbuilding and conversion.” The ordnance 
requirements for vessels in the 1952 Navy shipbuilding and conversion 
program total $431,390,000. The funds requested under this appro- 
priation for projects in this program do not provide ammunition 
allowances as a part of vessel construction or conversion costs. 


ORDNANCE FOR New Construction, NAVY 


The appropriation ‘‘Ordnance for new construction, Navy’ was 
established by Public Law 202, Eightieth Congress. It is a continu- 
ing appropriation that provides for the manufacture and procurement 
of armor, armament, and ammunition for vessels included in Navy 
shipbuilding and conversion programs during the fiscal periods 1948 
through 1951. As the ordnance costs of the 1952 shipbuilding pro- 
gram are provided for under a new appropriation, there is no require- 
ment for additional obligational authority contained in this request. 
A request for cash required to liquidate obligations under prior year 
contract authority has been included. 
84328—51—pt. 319 
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INCREASE AND REPLACEMENT OF NAVAL VEssELs, ARMOR, ARMAMENT, 
AND AMMUNITION 


The appropriation “Increase and replacement of naval, vessels 
armor, armament, and ammunition” is a continuing appropriation 
which finances the production and procurement of ordnance and 
ammunition for vessels constructed, converted, or acquired under the 
World War II shipbuilding program. No additional obligational 
authority is required in this appropriation. Cash to liquidate prior- 
year obligations is requested. 

Mr. Taser. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question at this point, 
on the statement? 

Mr. Sixes. Of course. 


ORDNANCE FOR SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


AMMUNITION FOR VESSELS 


Mr. Taser. On page 5~d for “Ordnance for shipbuilding and con- 


version”’ you say: 


The ordnance requirements for vessels in the 1952 Navy shipbuilding and 
conversion program total $431,39v,000. The funds requested under this appro- 
priation for projects in this program do not provide ammunition allowances as a 
part of vessel construction or conversion costs. 

That means that the funds for the ordnance in those ships are pro- 
vided for in the one-billion-three-hundred-million-odd dollars that is 
there already, or is it in this appropriation here? I was a little con- 
fused. 

Admiral Scuorrre.t. The ammunition for these vessels, sir, will be 
part of the total ammunition program, which it has been decided will 
be largely financed from the appropriation “Ordnance and facilities.’’ 
It is a change in policy with regard to ammunition. 

Now, actually, since our ammunition program is only partially 
funded under the request for “Ordnance and facilities,’ I would have 
to give you a rather quick answer to this—that the ammunition for 
these vessels will come primarily from requests in later years, sir. 

Mr. Taser. But the ordnance is provided in these estimates? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. The fixed ordnance is provided in these esti- 
mates. 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Admiral Scuoerret. With a few minor exceptions, sir. 

Mr. Taser. All right. 


ORDNANCE AND Facruities, Navy 
SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 
Mr. Sixes. We shall insert in the record at this point the appro- 
priate pages of the justifications. 
(The documents are as follows:) 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


This appropriation provides funds for research and development in the field of 
naval ordnance; for production and procurement of ordnance and ammunition 
including costs of inspection (except ordnance for new aircraft, new ships and ships 
authorized for conversion) ; for maintenance of ordnance and ammunition (except. 
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installation maintenance and removal of ships’ ordnance and line maintenance of 
ordnance installed in aircraft); for alteration, preservation and handling of ord- 
nance and ammunition; for rework of ammunition; for surveillance of ordnance 
and ammunition; for maintenance, operation, improvement and alteration of 
facilities in the Ordnance Shore Establishment, costs of commercial communica- 
tions, supply and fiscal operation, photographic equipment and supplies; for 
procurement of equipment, supplies, special clothing and services; for lease of 
facilities; for costs of transportation of material on procurement to first destina- 
tion; for industrial mobilization; for cataloging and standardization; for procure- 
ment of plant equipment, appliances, and machine tools, and installation thereof 
in naval or private plants; and for departmental administration. 


SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE ESTIMATE 


Additional funds totaling $1,347,668,000 are required in the appropriation 
“Ordnance and Facilities, Navy, 1952.” 

The content of this appropriation request in the nine major program activities 
is as follows: 


Research and development ($126,955,000—9.42 percent of total) 


Major emphasis will continue to be placed on research and development projecis 
related to air defense, antisubmarine and combat air support operation. The 
shift of large segments of these programs and other program projects of this Bureau 
to an emergency level basis will require an increase in funds in order to insure the 
earliest possible availability of improved ordnance equipment and material for 
service use. Significant items in current and mobilization procurement plans are 
based on the known and predictable progress of projects now in an advanced state 
of development. 


Procurement of ordnance and ammunition ($881,504,000—65.41 percent of total) 

The estimaies for procurement of ammunition reflect two significant changes 
from prior year estimaies for this program. (1) Ammunition for naval ship- 
building and conversion projects formerly funded in continuing shipbuilding 
appropriations will now be funded in this appropriation. This change in content 
has greatly increased the total ammunition requirement against which funds in 
this appropriation must be used. (2) In general, however, the funds requested 
for procurement of ammunition are sufficient only to insure uninterrupied pro- 
duciion through fiscal year 1952 and several months in fiscal year 1953. 

The funds requested for procurement of ordnance and equipment are required 
to carry out high priority weapon programs designed to improve the combat 
effectiveness of the fleet. 

Funds for procurement of guided missiles will permit the Bureau of Ordnance 
to carry out assigned responsibilities in this imporiani new field. 

It is estimated that $152,000,000 will be required for production facilities in 
order to eliminate production bottlenecks, to make most effective use of critical 
material, and to provide a firm mobilization base capable of rapid expansion. 


Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition ($150,185,000—11.14 percent of total) 


Funds requested for maintenance of ordnance and ammunition represent approx- 
imately 11 percent of the total funds requested in this submission. The increase 
in operating levels of supply, the increased and accelerated programs for arming 
combatant and noncombatant vessels which entail substantial withdrawals of 
equipment and material from current inventories, and a more accurate appraisal 
of current issues of ordnance material represent the major basis for the increases 
required in this activity. 

Maintenance and operation of facilities ($68,552,000—5.09 percent of total) 

Funds required for the maintenance and operation of the shore establishment 
bear direct relationship to the work loads scheduled for stations under the man- 
agement control of the Bureau of Ordnance. An increase of approximately $13.8 
million over the base for fiscal year 1951 will provide the minimum essential level 
of maintenance and operation required for support of the operating forces. The 
shore establishment has been expanding with substantial additional work loads 
since the beginning of fiscal year 1951. 


Improvements and alterations to facilities ($87,386,000—6.48 percent of total) 


The funds requested for the improvement and alteration to Ordnance shore 
facilities are required for the highest priority projects necessary for the effective 
management of the production, inventory and operating work loads that will 
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follow from major procurement and research programs initiated in fiscal year 1951 
and continued in fiscal year 1952. Additional projects for essential work in this 
program have been deferred beyond fiscal year 1952. 


Cataloging ($1,848,000—.14 percent of total) 


Funds requested for fiseal year 1952 will provide for the required acceleration 
of this program in certain critical categories. 


Industrial mobilization ($21,558,000—1.60 percent of total) 
Funds required for industrial mobilization programs are based on current 
programing guidance of the Munitions Board. The change in emphasis for 


attaining industrial mobilization objectives through an expanded procurement 
program is reflected in these estimates. 


Naval Reserve ($1.177,000—0.09 percent of total) 


Funds requested for fiscal year 1952, approximately 13 percent less than funds 
for this program in fiscal year 1951, are adequate to provide ordnance support for 
the planned Naval Reserve program. 


Departmental administration ($8,503,000—0.63 percent of total) 

Additional funds for departmental administration will be required in fiscal year 
1952 to permit this Bureau to provide effective administration of the programs 
contemplated in this budget and to carry forward the expanded programs initiated 
in fiscal year 1951. The requirement for personal services represents the minimum 
departmental staff necessary for this purpose. 


SYNOPSIS OF ESTIMATE 
Se cra fo cre cc se Bae bee ie eae $192, 695, 661 


Estimate, 1951: 











Presently available ; drier ewe Shs an _.. 1, 126, 231, 600 
Proposed fourth supplemental - iexhted Sant etiahsculs eas 335, 700, 000 
Transfer of functions -- - EASED FEE LO LS TMM, |S CRT AH +480, 484 
| CUS SESS  OECE Spe RR Se RR FE ee Se 1, 462, 412, O84 
EER RES ne See Aenea nal Ne eae eet Siem nip n ose wl ion.» thy Ag 
Analysis by activity 
| 1951 estimate | 
ete UE ae ISS aE hs ES BPS | 
re 1950 obli- l l , 

Aatuty | gations Presently Fourth | Transfer [2882 catienate 

| available | supple- | of Total | 


| mental | functions 








| 
1. Research and develop- | 
ment.____...-....-...|$61, 861, 000 | $101, 994,000 |_________.__|4$325, 000 | $102,319, 000 | $126, 955, 000 
2. Procurement of Ord- | | | 
nance and ammuni- | | 
eee ..-| 54,878,810 | 794, 502, 100 ($335, 700, 000) +273, 300 |1, 130, 475,400 | 881, 504, 000 
3. Maintenance of Ord- | 
nance and ammuni- } 





| 
} } 
| | 

” SS See -| 28,926,455 | 98,736, 100 |____.._.._.| +249,000 | 98,985,100 | 150, 185, 000 
4. Maintenance and oper- | | | 

ation of facilities __- x 34, 322,010 | 55, 267,700 ..------| —515, 916 54,751,784 | 68, 552, 000 
5. Improvements and al- | | | | 

terations to facilities_.| 1, 645, 231 | 42, 573, 400 | sneneiiesiind eer | 42,573,400} 87,386,000 
6. Cataloging.............| 1,289,424 | 1,300,200 |............ EASA | 1,390,200 | —_1, 848, 000 
7. Industria lmobilization_| 3, 600, 000 > 5 2 eee Soe og ee 23,765,000 } 21, 558, 000 
8. Naval Reserve .-----| 1,860, 590 | 1, 355, 000 | - IS RES aes 1, 355, 000 | 1, 177, 010 
9. Departmental admin- | 

IN ie iis sees } 4,312,141 | 6,648, 100 |..._--- ----| +149,100 | 6,797, 200 | 8, 503, 000 





Total obligations. ...|192, 695, 661 1, 126, 231, 600 |335, 700, 000 | +480, 484 |1, 462, 412, 084 |1, 347, 668, 000 





RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. Admiral, as I see your layout of projects, on page 5-9 
your first activity will be under Research and Development; is that 
correct? 
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Admiral Scnorrret. Yes, sir; that is our first activity. The 1951 
funds obligated under this activity through May 9, 1951, amounted 
to $85,626,000. 

Mr. Sixes. In your presentation, Admiral, have you already sub- 
mitted all of the evidence that you want the committee to have as we 
study these activities, or do you wish a member of your staff to submit 
additional material prior to questioning? 

Admiral Scuorrret. Sir, between this original book that I have 
read, and this confidential supplement, we have submitted everything 
that we would like to base our submission on, and we are ready for 
additional questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. I note you are asking for a 1952 estimate 
for research and development of $126,995,000 compared with a total 
estimate for fiscal 1951 of $102,319,000; and compared with 1950 
funds of $61,861,000. That is an increase of more than double the 
amount spent in 1950 which we might call the last ‘normal year.” 


JUSTIFICATION FOR REQUESTED INCREASE 


Are you able to step up your research and development program 
fast enough to justify that kind of an increase? I am not asking if 
you can spend the money. I am asking if you can step up actual 
justifiable results of research and development sufficiently to justify 
doubling the appropriation between fiscal 1950 and fiscal 1952? 

Admiral ScHorFFeL. We believe that we can, sir. As you un- 
doubtedly know, there have been two surveys made under the aegis 
of the Department of Defense or the Munitions Board on the subject 
of what the Nation can stand in the line of research and development, 
and decisions were made based upon that as to the totality, and an 
allocation of funds was made to the various services and bureaus. 
Now, our allocation is not as large as the figure that we thought we 
could support. 

I have been in correspondence with many of the universities 
recently on the basis of if they were going to have a reduction in their 
enrollment would they have a problem with regard to keeping their 
faculties together, and if they were going to release some of their 
faculty could we hire them for a few vears until the enrollment came 
back? We have gotten some people to apply for positions on the 
basis of that, and we have many replies from universities saying that 
their reduction in enrollment is not going to be as great as estimated 
previously, but they would certainly like to have some research and 
development jobs from us. 

Between industry, our own laboratories and stations, and the 
universities I am confident we can maintain this increased level of 
activity, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AIR DEFENSE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Stxes. I notice that by far the big slice of your money goes to 
air defense operations. Is there still sufficient unexplored ground for 
study in air defense operations to justify a positive need for an ex- 
penditure of nearly $70 million in research and development on air 
defense during fiscal 1952? 
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Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes, sir. You see, the air defense operations 
can be broken down into three major categories. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Stxes. Why do you not tell us, either on or off the record, just 
what progress we are making in guided missiles work, and how soon 
it is felt that that process will result in positive contributions in the 
field of warfare, in usable contributions in battle by guided missiles? 

Admiral ScHorrret. May I speak off the record? 

Mr. Sixes. Of course. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. This is a big appropriation item. Is that amount go- 
ing to speed up the availability of these weapons to any material 
extent, or is it simply giving us additional know-how on the weapons? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXPEDITING RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Is there any way in your opinion to expedite the pro- 
gram so that we might have available weapons at an earlier date than 
you have indicated? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. No, sir; I do not believe that it can be expe- 
dited effectively any further than is at present planned. 

Mr. Sixes. You people were telling me that same thing 2 or 3 years 
ago when you were spending much less money. Now we are spending 
a great deal more money. Presumably we are speeding this program 
up as aresult. Are you telling me positively that this is as far as we 
can go toward speeding it up no matter how much money we spend? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. I think so, sir. May I have this off the 
record a moment? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. In what ways is it bemg advanced by virtue of the 
fact that we have substantially doubled the appropriation from fiscal 
1951 and 1952? 

Admiral ScHorFrre.. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ANTISUBMARINE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Will you tell me either on or off the record what you 
are attempting to achieve in the way of antisubmarine operations, 
keeping in mind the same general picture, that we have materially 
stepped up our expenditures for 1951 over 1950, and we propose to 
carry on those operations at about the 1951 level during fiscal 1952. 
In view of the extreme importance of that field, a field where I think 
we all recognize we must have effective weapons almost instantly 
available if general war should come, we would like to know as much 
as you can tell us about the progress you are making to justify this 
continued expense. 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And whether you think this is a proper level of expen- 
diture. 
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Admiral ScHorrFreL. May I answer off the record? 

Mr. Sixes. Of course. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. The total amount of money in Navy’s request for 
research and development for all purposes is how much? 

Admiral CLexton. About $425,000,000 for direct research and 
development. 

Mr. Manon. And Ordnance is getting a little more than one-fourth 
of the research and development funds for the Navy? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. This is the best breakdown of expenditures that you 
were able to accomplish? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. This is the best we have been able to arrive 
at within this figure. 

Mr. Manon. I suppose there is no limit to the amount of money 
you could spend on research and development. 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. There is some limit, sir. 

Mr. Manon. A limit of personnel, and so forth? 

Admiral Scnorrreu. If we were alone in the field the figure would 
be vast. We are not alone in the field, by any means. Somebod 
has no coordinate it. It is coordinated, and we can get along wit 
our work quite well with this figure. 

Mr. Manon. Guided missiles are engaging the attention of the other 
services? 

Admiral ScHorrFre.. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And you think this is a well-balanced program? 

Admiral ScHorrFre.. Well balanced. 

Mr. Manon. And reasonably meets the requirements of research 
and development in the Navy at this time? 

Admiral ScHoEFFE.. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. You have an item of $687,000 for research and 
personnel operations. Generally speaking, what is that? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Are you able to get the right kind of personnel and 
the qualified personnel for this type of work? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


CONTRACTS FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Do you do a lot of this work by contracting it out, this 
research and development work? 

Admiral ScHorrreL. Yes; we contract out a good deal of our 
research and development work over all. If you would like further 
details, Captain Stovall can give them to you. 

Mr. Manon. You work through various colleges in seeking the 
answers to your questions? 

‘ Captain Srovauu. Colleges and other commercial development 
irms. 

Mr. Manon. That is more fruitful than any other approach that 
you have found to the problem? 

Captain Srovautut. Yes. That has been our experience over a 
number of years. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF WEAPONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now that you have brought up the subject of 
standardization, that can go a long ways. We have found, for 
instance, that we have many Army weapons of the same caliber as 
Navy weapons; yet they are not interchangeable and standardized. 
It would seem to a poor landlubber like me that certainly there ought 
to be some way of getting the same size ammunition for the guns if they 
are at all standard, instead of having a pile of ammunition on a dock 
some place that would work only in Navy’s guns. 

Admiral Scuorrre:. The only case that we have had since the 
end of the war that it has been possible to apply that philosophy to 
has been in connection with a new antiaircraft gun, and every effort 
has been made to apply it. About 3 years ago we in the Bureau of 
Ordnance began to feel that we should start thinking about a future 
antiaircraft gun beyond anything we already had. We started to 
lay out our thinking. We asked the Army Ordnance Department to 
send representatives, which they did, to get right into the initial 
thinking on the subject. But actually we have not pursued that 
project any further than just the original studies. In other words, 
the two latest antiaircraft guns we have today, the 3-inch-70 and the 

5-inch-54 rapid fire guns were unfortunately conceived and carried 
dene to a point before this philosophy was applied to them. In 
other words, if we were to start seriously a new project along that 
line, we would certainly ask the Army Ordnance Department to 
come over to see if we could not get a standardization from the start. 

Mr. Scrivner. From this side of the table it seems almost un- 
believable that there has not been more of this going on through all 
the years. The Army uses antiaircraft weapons. They have to 
reach just as high. It has to knock planes down just as the Navy. 

It seems strange, with all the services working toward the same 
end, they have taken paths that never converge; the best they do is 
to parallel. They never meet. 

Admiral Scnorrret. I thoroughly agree with you. I am a great 
believer in standardization. I have had a great deal of experience 
along the line of standardization of aircraft weapons during war, and 
I am sure if we start any antiaircraft gun designs during my time as 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, we will make a very serious effort to 
get along with the Army right at the start. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have anything to do with ordnance for 
Bureau of Air? 

Admiral Scuorrret. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. It seems to me that there is not too much standard- 
ization between the Navy Air and the Air Force. They may both 
fly somewhat similar missions; yet-—my memory may be at fault and 
you can correct me if it is- they use a little different type rocket; 
maybe a little different bomb. The 50-caliber machine guns are 
substantially the same. 

Admiral Scuorrre. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is nothing else that I thought was a little 
different. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
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DISPOSAL OF WORLD WAR II AMMUNITION 


Mr. Scrivner. Another question arises when we get to talking 
about ordnance and ammunition. It is a fact that we are not many 
years past World War II. Can anyone tell me how many hundreds 
of millions of rounds of ammunition of all types were manufactured 
in World War II? We know that it was not all shot up. As a matter 
of fact, I read a statement someplace that about 25 percent of the 
ammunition manufactured during World War II was ever consumed, 
so the question naturally arises—with all that ammunition manufac- 
tured and not used, where is it, and why do we have to buy more now? 

Admiral ScuoerFe-. I will take up—where is it, first. 

Upon completion of the war the Navy brought back vast quantities 
of ammunition to the United States and put it in its ammunition 
depots. Ever since the war we have been in the process of working 
over as much ammunition as funds would permit, to put it back into 
serviceable condition, or if it was positively dangerous to get rid of it. 

We have at the present time a large inventory of that type of 
ammunition, and it is substantially available for issue now. Not all 
of it has been reworked even yet. For the guns to which it applies, 
the reworked ammunition is ready to be used and much of it is being 
used now. 

As to why we need more ammunition, it is primarily ammunition 
of new types. Our largest gun ammunition program is in the 3-inch 
50-caliber rapid-fire gun. Other large ammunition programs are in 
the 20-millimeter aircraft gun field. When the Korean War broke 
out we had a very, very small inyentory: of that ammunition, and if 
we had not been able to get some from the Air Force we would have 
been in very bad shape. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even though the Navy might have had a small 
inventory of 20-millimeter ammunition, as long as there was a sufficient 
stockpile, whether it was Navy or Air, it was available. 

Admiral ScHorerre.. It was available; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. How closely, then, are the Navy and the Air Force 
working together on their ammunition program? 

Admiral ScHorerFre.. I have already spoken about the rockets. 
Now, I think that this had better be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all I have on this, Mr. Chairman. 


PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 


Mr. SHepparp. We shall pick up the next activity, ‘‘ Procurement 
of ordnance and ammunition,” reflected on page 5-11 of the justifica- 
tions, where you are submitting a request for 1952 of $881,504,000. 
Page 5-11 is a breakdown of your total request as represented in your 
original recapitulation sheet, is that correct? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


The 1951 funds obligated under this activity through May 9, 1951, 
amounted to $786,720,000 as shown in the following table: 


[In thousands of dollars] 















Alloca- Obliga- 
Program tions tions 
1 NS CRIN iss he kod etic iciceuaeci mene alabaess’ 545, 931 456, 310 
2. Procurement of mines___.____-- 40, 914 54, 594 
3. Procurement of torpedoes_____- 30, 831 42, 597 
4. Procurement of guided missiles _ 34, 686 33, 699 
5. Procurement of ordnance ee t : 115, 614 151, 453 
6. Procurement of facilities. .................-- Se a ES CES 25, 737 48, 067 
Total activity 2, procurement of ordnance and ammunition..........-.-.-- 793,713 | 786,720 











Mr. SHepparp. That is broken down into six items. 


PROCUREMENT POLICY 


A your procurement of ammunition, what is going to be your 
policy? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. The policy is to request a sufficient amount of 
funds to insure delivery throughout the fiscal year 1952 +and for a 
short period of time into the fiscal year 1953 of the various lines that 
have been set up. 

Mr. Suepparp. As shown on page 5-11 of the justifications, out of 
the total of $881,504,000 how much of the work is going to be done 
under private contract and how much will be Hil, ced within the 
Navy’s own facilities? 

Admiral ScHorFrre.. I believe I can answer that. 

Mr. SHepparD. Let us include in the answer the items 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
We shall pick up items 5 and 6 later for a more definite explanation. 
Do you have to go through your book to compile the answer to that 
question? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. In that case, will you supply it for the record? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Distribution of procurement funds, fiscal year 1952 


[In thousands of dollars] 





Government facili- 
ties 





1952 Private 
estimate | contracts Other 

Navy | Govern- 
facilities ment 











facilities 

. Prowurement of ammnnition...............2.....5......--- 149, 374 85, 143 32, 862 31, 369 

. Procurement of mines, depth chs arges, “nets and Hero. 86, 864 86, 508 i SO 

. Procurement of torpedoes PERE SEE TATE SOS INGE a 41, 335 34, 027 7, 143 165 
Procurement of guided missiles. _................-.--------- 89, 834 83, 537 2,479 3, 818 

5 Procurement of ordnance equipment ---| 862,097 | 281, 691 79, 651 755 
6. Facilities to expedite procurement...............-.---.------ 152, 000 117, 950 PEED Sotwcccues 
i ee pw tinea pills btdhek te Magatama cerwlee 881, 504 688, 856 156, 541 36, 107 
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TYPES OF CONTRACTS TO BE ISSUED 


Mr. SHepparD. What are the types of contracts you are going 5 to 
issue? 

Captain Masterson. The majority of them will be fixed-price 
contracts. Some of them will be with renegotiation downward. 
Others will be on a letter of intent with a fixed price at some point in 
the contract. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Why do you say you will make a contract on the 
premise of scaling the price downward when you do not have your cost 
of production established to any degree ‘of certainty? In other 
words, how could Company X enter into a contract with you today, 
under a situation where raw material commodities have no established 
price? 

Captain Masterson. I believe some of the actual negotiators 
could answer that better than I, but 1 know from my own experience 
that in some cases in contractual items an escalation clause is used 
to cover estimated rises in material. 

Mr. SHepparpD. In other words, you do write a contract that pro- 
tects both the Government and the contractor? 

Captain Masrerson. That is true. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is the point that I want to develop; because, 
very frankly, procurement operations of any division of Government 
under existing conditions should include a very tolerant understand- 
ing of that, because I do not see how any man today can go out into 
the open market and buy his materials and enter into a firm contract 
with procurement officers, without such protection. 

Captain Masrerson. That is true. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Because, if he does, he is going to get his neck 
broken financially ; but if he does not, you would have the opportunity 
to recapture. 

Captain Masterson. I[ agree, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is the larger percentage of your procurement in 
the contractual category going to be by way of a fixed-fee contract or 
by way of negotiation, if you have any estimate of that at this time? 

Captain Masterson. It will be a fixed fee. 

Mr. Suepparp. Cost-plus? 

Captain Masterson. No; a very small part of it will be cost-plus- 
fixed-fee. It will be a fixed price, but in arriving at that fixed price 
the overhead and the fee of the contractor will be considered. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are all of your contracts or the major portion of 
them ‘consummated in Washington or entered into in the field and 
approved in Washington? 

Captain Masrerson. The major tion of them originate and are 
approved in Washington. 


LIMITATION ON CONTRACTS ENTERED INTO BY FIELD PROCUREMENT 
STAFF 


Mr. SHepparp. What is the limitation put upon your field procure- 
ment officers in entering into a contract? 

Admiral SNACKENBERG. $5,000 is the general rule. 

Captain Masrerson. Larger contracts are approved in the Bureau. 
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Mr. SHepparp. When we get into the field of your guided missiles, 
[ presume the major portion of that procurement is handled at the 
Washington level, is it not? 


Admiral Scuorrren. Y es, sir. 


PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to the item “Procurement of ord- 
nance equipment,” for which you are making a request of $362,097 ,000 
will you give me a brief statement pertaining to that, please. 

Admiral Scnorrre.. This program will provide for the procure- 
ment of recently developed and greatly improved weapons for increased 
combat effectiveness of the operating forces, principally in the fields 
of air defense and antisubmarine warfare. This program will also 
provide for the inspection and transportation cost of material and 
equipment delivered in the fiscal year 1952 by contractors for the 
Government. Now, if I may go off the record, sir? 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. This is a confidential submission that you have 
been making and is not admissible for the record, but is for the informa- 
tion of the committee, and covers a breakdown of the total funds, in 
this case $362 million, the amount requested under that category? 

Admiral ScHorFrre.. Yes, sir. 


: ARMING OF MSTS VESSELS 


Mr. Scrivner. I notice you have an item, “Arming of selected 
MSTS vessels.”’ That strikes a familiar chord. I thought we had an 
item similar to that under some other presentation. 

Admiral Ctexton. We did. That was under the appropriation 
“Ships and facilities,’ where the money was included to install the 
guns. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was primarily labor and this is for the weapon 
itself? 

Admiral CLexton. That is right. 


Faciuities To Exprepire Propuction 


Mr. Suepparp. Will you make a statement on the item, ‘Facilities 
to expedite procurement,” for which you request $152 million. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. This program provides for production facili- 
ties essential to the accomplishment of current mobilization production 
schedules in the field of naval ordnance. The funds requested 
herein are required for production facilities, including machine 
tools and other plant equipment, physical expansion, conversion o¢ 
modernization of plants and acquisition of land and/or structures for 
productive purposes. The Bureau of Ordnance has placed and will 
continue to program the maximum part of the planned program of 
Ordnance and Ammunition within preseatly available productive 
capacity of private industry and Government plant resources. How- 
ever, additional expansion of production facilities is essential not only 
for the procurement of items included in this appropriation estimate 
but for the establishment of an adequate base for mobilization 
production. 
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I would like to go off the record at this point, if I may? 
Mr. Suepparp. You may. 
(Statement off the record.) 
Mr. SuHepparp. In private plants, what is the type of production 
you are going to apply in the production facilities program? 

Admiral ScooerreL. May I| answer that off the record? 

Mr. SHepparRD. You may. 

(Statement off the record.) 


TIME REQUIREMENT OF PROGRAM 


Mr. SueprarD. What is considered to be the amount of time 
necessary to complete these facilities in order to have end-line produc- 
tion available? 

Mr. Tann. The time will vary, starting with the time required to 
obtain the machine tools and plant equipment necessary, which will 
be the minimum time for the firms having a maximum amount of 
equipment in their plants. In other words, those that will require 
the minimum amount of facilities. The greatest time will be for the 
plant, such as the Convair Plant, for the construction of guided 
missiles. That will require the construction of a plant. 


FACILITIES CONTRACTS 


Mr. SuepparpD. Where you enter into an agreement to support 
financially certain facilities, who lets the contract for any additional 
buildings that are necessary? I assume that in certain cases buildings 
are just as necessary as jigs and small tools and large tools, and so 
forth? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. Let us assume that corporation X has to have 
additional floor space in order to get into production that you require. 
Who are the persons who let the contract for the building, for example? 
Does the Navy let those contracts or does the prime contractor let 
the contracts? 

Mr. Tann. The prime contractor often makes the contract under 
the general supervision of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, which 
has supervision over engineering design, and covers building in- 
spection. 

Mr. SuepparD. In other words, you feel that the delegation of 
these funds, even though handled by a prime contractor, should 
have supervision of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, and does so 
have, to the degree that you know that the amount of money being 
expended under that expansion program is being properly expended? 

Mr. Tann. Yes. They are always subject to regular inspections 
by the Navy cost-inspection service in the field. 


REASON FOR INCREASED REQUEST FOR FUNDS 


Mr. Srxes. I note, Admiral, that over a 2-year period you are ask- 
ing for about $2 billion for this whole program of procurement of 
ordnance and ammunition, which is an increase of nearly 4,000 per- 
cent above the 1950 rate of expenditure. How much of that is due 
to the Korean War? How much of it is due to the increased level 
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of defense which is now considered necessary? How much of it is 
due to inflation since the beginning of the Korean War? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. I shall answer your question under the three 
headings, sir, that you have given me. I do not have an exact 
figure of the Korean War but that is small by comparison with the 
other two items. The vast majority of this comes from the carry- 
ing out of the program that was set for us by the Chief of Naval 
Operations. As far as the third item is concerned, I cannot give you 
any very specific figure, but we do have certain figures indicating 
increases in cost—that is, replacement cost over the inventory cost 
of a number of items. Do you care to have some of those? 

Mr. Srxzs. Yes. 


PRICE INCREASES 


Admiral ScnorrreL. Ammunition items expended in Korea—the 
inventory cost was $28 million plus, and the replacement cost is now 
figured at $42 million. 

Mr. Srxzs. That is about a 50-percent increase? 

Admiral ScHorrFe.. In that range of items; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that rather general in the field of ordnance and 
ammunition? Is it generally true of all the items before us in this 
activity? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. I think it must be, sir. This is the only class 
of items upon which I have specific information. 

Mr. Srxgs. So that, out of the $881 million requested for fiscal 1952, 
about $250 million to $300 million is represented by inflation? 

Admiral ScuorrreL. Approximately that I should imagine, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Which is no fault of yours, but I think it is something 
that is interesting to have for the record. 

Mr. Manon. | think, Mr. Sikes, that the admiral should check 
very carefully the accuracy of his statement, for the purpose of the 
record. 

Admiral Scuorrret. I will be glad to check and make corrections. 

Mr. Sixes. I should be glad to have the admiral make any correc- 
tions that he feels should be made. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that the admiral’s estimates of the 
inflationary costs are rather high. We were given a figure by the 
Chief of Naval Operations, an over-all figure of about 14 percent. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Mahon, that was an over-all figure, but when 
you take individual items you get the high and the low spots. Here we 
are getting some of the high spots. 

Mr. Sixes. That figure of $2 billion out of $10 billion which was 
given applied, I understood, as an over-all figure, to pay and allowances, 
clothing, food, and so forth. This is in a field which has probably had 
the greatest acceleration of cost. 

Mr. Manon. I did not understand that the $2 billion out of $10 
billion represented expenditures for pay and allowances and things of 
that kind. I thought we were speaking only of inflation that had 
shown up in procurement. 

Mr. Srxes. I understood it to cover all military costs. If I am 
wrong, I would like that to be brought out. 

Admiral Hopwoop. It was my understanding that the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense in using that figure used an all-over cost. 

Mr. Stxus. It was an over-all military cost figure? 
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Mr. SHepparD. That was his statement, at any rate. 
Admiral CLexton. The Secretary’s statement was based on changes 
in cost from one year to another. The admiral’s statement given a 
few minutes ago had to do with replacement of inventory, some of 
which was purchased in 1939. 

Admiral Scnorrre.. The inventory cost is the cost at the time the 
stuff was bought, much of which was either in World War II, and some 
of it before World War II. Asan example, here is one item for 20-mm. 
aircraft-gun ammunition, where the increase has been almost 100 
percent. In those days we were turning out millions and millions of 
rounds of 20-mm. ammunition, and we not only had the lower costs 
of those days but we also had the adv antage of this tremendous 
production at that time. 

Mr. Sixes. Suppose you put in the record whatever would be the 
correct figures to represent the increase? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was submitted for the record: ) 

The increase in cost of ordnance and ammunition due to inflation since the 
beginning of the Korean War cannot be clearly ascertained at this time in terms 
of comparative end-item costs. The current production program in largest part 
relates to procurement of new types of ammunition and ordnance equipment for 
which no pre-Korean production experience existed for significant comparison. 

The present production programs for items on which pre-Korea production cost 
data is available are so much larger than the scale of pre-Korean productionthat 
end-item cost comparisons do not accurately indicate the full effect of inflation 
during the past 10 or 12 months. Selected cases of items covering a range in 
cost, on which reliable comparisons can be made for the period of interest, are 
as follows: 

I wish to emphasize that the use of a few representative figures such as these in 
an attempt to determine the broad effect of inflationary pressures over the last 
few months is fraught with danger. It must be remembered the ‘‘present cost’’ 


figures include to some extent the starting costs involved in the policy of broaden- 
ing the procurement base. 





Previous | Present | Percent 
Item cost | cost increase 
CPE So Sree © a ms 

Rocket motors. -- } . $25. 00 | $30. 00 20 
Rocket head 6/1 5 | 11.44 | 13.08 15 
Radar equipment Mk. 34. ___. . a5 16,700.00 | 23, 000. 00 37 
Computer Mk. 1 Mod ; an 11,000.00 | 12. 500. 00 | 14 
Computer Mk. 59/2 35, 000. 00 41, 000. 00 7 
Computer Mk. 66 aoentepekorasee ws ; : | 21, 000. 00 | 25, 509. 00 21 
Mine Mechanisms Mk. 11 226,061.00 | 259, 997.00 | 15 
Gun director Mk. 52 50, 000.00 | 65, 000.00 | 30 
Gun director Mk. 5! we : : | 10, G00. 00 | 14, 000. 00 | 4 
Rocket launcher director Mk. 51 Mod. 2 | 7, 500. 00 | 10, 500.00 | 23 
Gun sights Mk. !4 and 20 Gaece ; r | 2, 600. 00 | 3, 900, 00 | 50 
Gun fire control system Mk. 63. aoe 35, 000. 00 | 47, 500. 00 | 33 
Rocket heat 3.5, M28 REA eae | 20. 60 | 22. 66 12 





Mr. Srxes. I understood, of course, that you were referring to 
replacement cost. Nevertheless we must take into consideration that 
inflationary forces have been back of all these increases in cost. If 
a price is higher now than it was 10 years ago it seems to me that 
inflationary forces have been in effect for 10 years, although they 
have been accelerated considerably in the last 1 year. 

Mr. Manon. That is not the only factor, as pointed out by the 
admiral; because, if you are buying millions of rounds of ammunition, 
as they were 10 years ago, while now you may be buying thousands 
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of rounds, there is a difference in cost brought about by the difference 
in quantity purchased. 

Mr. Sixes. I am willing for the Admiral to make such changes in 
his statement as he feels are justified. 


REQUEST FOR AMMUNITION 


I am not sure that I followed accurately the statement you made 
to Mr. Scrivner a while ago, Admiral, but I gained the impression 
that considerable amounts of World War II ammunition are ready 
to be used in the fiscal year 1952. If that is the case, I wonder why 
we are faced with this tremendous expense of $149 million for ammuni- 
tion in the fiscal year 1952 and were confronted by another tremendous 
expense of $636 million for ammunition in the year 1951. Did I 
misunderstand you as to the amount of World War IJ ammunition 
that is now ready to go into use? 

Admiral ScHorrreL. We have a great amount of World War II 
ammunition that is ready to go into use. We also have many new 
weapons for which we must buy new types of ammunition. And in 
spite of the fact that we had this very large inventory of World War II 
ammunition, in very few of the items of that inventory did we have 
the quantities required by our instructions from the Chief of Naval 
Operations. These individual sheets that I pointed out to Mr. 
Scrivner, set forth percentagewise the amount of inventory that we 
have on hand. In the next columns are shown the amounts that we 
will have after the fourth supplemental and what we will have if we 
get the 1952 funds. 

Mr. Stxes. Does all of this mean that we are going back to wartime 
stocks of ordnance and ammunition? 

Admiral Scuorrret. We are going to stocks of ordnance and 
ammunition that are required by the instructions given us by the 
Chief of Naval Operations in December. 

Mr. Sixes. That was not my question. Are we going to be in a 
position to fight a world war, if we have to fight a war, as a result of 
the procurement of the materials that you have listed here? 

Admiral Scuorerrer. No, sir. This will not in itself represent a 
requirement for a war. This will represent requirements as set forth 
by the Chief of Naval Operations, which include. 

Mr. Sixes. I am not interested in the requirements of the Chief 
of Naval Operations. That does not mean a thing to me. Are we 
getting ammunition sufficient to practice with or ammunition sufficient 
to fight with for 6 months or 12 months, if we have to fight? 

Admiral Scuorrret. May I speak off the record in regard to one of 
our most important new items of ammunition? 

(Discussion off the record.) 





LENGTH OF TIME REQUIRED FOR EXPEDITING PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. How long will it be necessary for us to carry the item 
“Facilities to expedite or ag 0) in which we have spent $173 
million in 1951 and propose to spend $152 million in 1952? It isa 
pretty high- priced subsidy to big business? | How long do we have to 
carry that on? 
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Admiral Scuorrret. May I say, sir, that some of it is also a subsidy 
to small business? i 

Mr. Sixes. Well, I am glad to hear you say that, but I am afraid 
that amount is very small. 

Admiral Scnorrre.. As to how long we are going to have to carry 
it on, there is discussion underway at this time, but no firm plannin~ 
yet, to carry further funds under this subhead in the year 1953 and 
even possibly into 1954. But there has been no firm decision as ta 
these items. They are merely under discussion at this time. 


MAINTENANCE OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 
Mr. SHEPPARD. We shall now take up activity 3, “Maintenance of 
ordnance and ammunition,” reflected in your justification on pages 
5-18 through 5-31. Your 1952 estimate is $150,185,000. 
SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 
We will insert the prepared justifications at this point: 


Activity 3— Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition 











| 
| 1951 estimates | 
ERASER ied eeicoces é os 3 
Nees 1950 obli- | | | 1952 esti- 
Programs or subactivities ae Pract . mae SSC 
ms Presently ne | Transfer of | Total mates 
| enateamn 44 - sein ‘ 
available | ment | function | | 
?; ; | 
Maintenance and improvement of | } 
naval ordnance -- _...--......---}$16, 387, 781 |$32, 614, 000 |__..-- +$249, 000 |$32, 863,000 | $78, 659, 000 
Maintenance and overhaul of am- | 
_ munition anoneeiana-nseens<-| Li, 890,098 | 62,060,000 |... ae a 61, 940,000 | 65, 215, 000 
Surveillance and quality control 679,450 | 3,142,100 |__--_- Obes Bas 3, 142,100 | 2, 000, 000 
Advance base components ___.-_-_| 29,300 | 1,040,000 | usp 5. >= oO OUe | 4,311, 000 
---— _ - pate ———-—_— s —_— \- ——_ -—__-__.__ -— —. 7 |—__—_— - oe 
ee Dn nL ee ae | 28, 926,455 | 98,736,100 |.....---| -+249,000 | 98,985, 100 | 150, 185, 000 


| 
| | | 





Maintenance and improvement of naval ordnance 


1950 obligations_________- i chk teiataceie laces SSN Ss eal an ne at $16, 387, 781 
LS TI 2 s a 32, 863, 000 
1952 estimates ____--_- Set yay ae EE ae eae, peenpemmemmmr 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


This program provides for labor, material, technical services, and spare parts, 
for maintenance, modernization, and improvement of ordnance equipment. 
Approximately 52 percent of the total funds requested for this activity are 
required in this program to improve existing ordnance equipment for maximum 
combat performance and to insure proper maintenance of this equipment. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


Ordnance equipment, whether installed in the fleet, in shore installations or in 
store, must be maintained and kept in a condition that will ensure its effective 
readiness. Funds requested for this program are required to provide for procure- 
ment of technical ordnance material, procurement of synchros, maintenance of 
material in store, overhaul, test and preparation for issue of ordnance equipment 
to meet installations and operational requirements as follows: 

(a) Active fleet—To meet scheduled armament and material improvement pro- 
gram requirements; to replace equipment damaged in battle, storm and collision; 
and to replace equipment worn out due to increased usage. 

(b) Reserve fleet—To meet scheduled armament and material improvement 
program requirements for vessels undergoing quinquennial overhaul; to provide 
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a pool of “ready for issue’’ equipment for vessels to be activated; to meet require- 
ments of reactivation overhaul; and to fill depleted on board allowances. 

(c) MSTS and merchant ships.—To meet arming requirements for specified 
MSTS vessels during fiscal 1952 and to provide an adequate reserve of ‘ready 
for issue’? equipment to meet early mobilization allowances for MSTS and mer- 
chant ships. ; 

Funds are also required to initiate procurement of critical and extended pro- 
curement lead time items; to establish initial stocks of newly developed items 
such as the 400-cycle synchro; to bring existing stocks to required higher levels 
and to permit a higher level of maintenance for material having an early mobiliza- 
tion use. 

The basic factors utilized in the preparation of estimates for this program are 
as follows: 

(a) Supply demand review of technical ordnance material. 

1. Issue experience during the first and second quarters of fiscal 1951 
reflects large increases over end use issues for the previous six- 
month period and indicates serious deficiencies developing in 
working stock and minimum reserve levels required under current 
logistic planning. 

(b) Reserve fleet activation schedules. 

(c) Reestablishment of quinquennial overhaul program. 

(d) Increased usage of currently installed equipments. 

(e) Augmented rearmament and material improvement programs, including 

combatant, amphibious, and MSTS vessels. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Admiral Scuonrret. The 1951 funds obligated under this activity 
through May 9, 1951, amounted to $96,590,000, as shown in the 
following table: 

{In thousands of dollars] 

















Program Allocations Obligations 
1. Maintenance and improvement of ordnance______- casita nloula tare atinaies Sinise 33, 163 39, 336 
2. Maintenance and overhaul of ammunition __._..............-..--.---- 61, 940 55, 171 
B. See ener Cn II IE nn cmcmencccecsenscuacnes 3, 142 Is 
Se nn on 5, oe a cescentnenbadseduebtdeeeakene 1,040 795 
Total activity 3, Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition_-.-_-_- 99, 285 | 96, 590 





MAINTENANCE AND OVERHAUL OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. Suepparp. Your item No. 2, “Maintenance and overhaul of 
ammunition” carries a request of $65,215,000, Admiral? 

Admiral ScHoOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuepparD. You had a total of $61,940,000 for 1951 and you are 
stepping that up to $65,215,000 this year. What are you running 
into that justifies that much of an increase? Is there much of this 
ammunition that is going bad? What is the story on that? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. This program provides for modernization, re- 
habilitation, and maintenance of ammunition. Approximately 43 
percent of the total funds requested in this budget, activity 3, are 
required in this program to modernize and render serviceable stocks of 
ammunition on hand as well as ammunition expected to be returned 
from the Korean area; for receipt, stowage, and issue of ammunition; 
and to overhaul torpedoes for the active fleet. 
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The funds requested are required to place this program on a sub- 
stantially current basis by elimination of all but a small part of the 
backlog of unserviceable ammunition on hand at the end of World 
War II, but will not eliminate the continuing yearly program of test, 
inspection, segregation, refuzing, repackaging, preservation, and mod- 
ernization necessary to keep stocks of ammunition in a usable and 
safe condition. Estimates for this program are based on ammunition 
depot estimates of costs to modernize and render serviceable stocks 
on hand, plus the cost of local inspection and rehabilitation as neces- 
sary of fleet-returned ammunition and ammunition expected to be 
returned to continental depots from the Korean area. 

Experience to date has shown that as inspection and tests of am- 
munition in the depots progress under the accelerated modernization 
program, the backlog of unserviceable ammunition does not decrease 
as rapidly as expected. For example, during the period January 1 
1949, to July 1, 1950, 706,000 tons were inspected, segregated, modern- 
ized, rehabilitated, preserved, or disposed of in accordance with Navy 
Property Redistribution and Disposal Regulations. However, during 
this period, the backlog of unserviceable ammunition or ammunition 
whose condition for service use was in doubt was reduced by only 
382,000 tons. The reason for this is that 424,000 tons of ammunition 
were discovered to be unserviceable or requiring work to make ser- 
viceable during this period. The funds requested in 1952 will permit 
continuing or initiating work on existing inventories of ammunition. 


SURVEILLANCE AND Qua.Lity CoNTROL 


Mr. SuHepparD. Am I right in assuming under item 3, ‘“Surveil- 
lance and quality control,’”’ in which you are asking a total of $2 
million for fiscal 1952, that that is the type of operation that would 
establish the idiosyncrasies of activity 2? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, your inspection and various and 
sundry other work that goes into the conclusions as to what happened 
to your ammunition in stock is going to require the $2 million for that 
type of operation; is that correct? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And would cover the field of function you have 
been discussing in activity 2? 

Admiral ScHoreFFe.. It covers that. It covers certain other 
things, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Aside from activity 2, meaning by that the inspec- 
tion, surveillance, and quality control and so forth of your ammunition 
to indicate your overhaul requirements, what other activities are 
involved under activity 3? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. They confer with our Research Division and 
our Material Division on all new items, and endeavor to draw up 
inspection procedures which will be of the best type. They prepare 
diagrams on quality control and manufacture so that the inspectors 
can be assured of good quality in manufacture. They carry on 
activities of that nature, in addition to the actual surveillance of the 
ammunition, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Am I safe in assuming that the larger portion of 
the expenditure for activity No. 3 is to be allocated to personnel, for 
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the purpose of making these inspections, recommendations, and the 
holding of different conferences, et cetera, that you have just referred 
to? 

Admiral ScHorrre.t. Admiral Snackenberg? 

Admiral SNackenBerRG. That provides for -the procurement of 
additional facilities and equipment required by the performance of 
quality control and surveillance functions necessary to effectively 
carry out the assigned programs. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, activity No. 3 also takes into its 
functions expenditures of funds for additional facilities? 

Admiral SNACKENBERG. Equipment; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Or equipment? 

Admiral SNACKENBERG. Equipment. 

Mr. SuHepparp. When you say “additional facilities” do you mean 
by that the buying of facilities to go into this program, or do you 
mean the recommendation of facilities to be procured under another 
subhead? 

Captain Ctement. That word “facilities,” Mr. Sheppard, is perhaps 
misleading. That is laboratory equipment to go into our surveillance 
laboratories at our various stations, principally in the ammunition 
depots. 

Mr. Suepparp. Am I right in assuming under your statement that 
whatever moneys are spent out of the $2 million under the title 
“Surveillance and Quality Control” that go into equipment of any 
character, laboratory, or anything else, would be for Government- 
controlled plants exclusively? 

Captain CLement. That is correct. 

Admiral Scnoerre.. I have a list here, sir, in answer to my own 
question, ‘“‘What was meant by the term ‘facilities’ ’’? 

Answer. Laboratory testing equipment, X-ray machines, photo- 
graphic equipment, calculating equipment, specially wound motors, 
desk equipment, and so forth. 

Mr. Suepparp. That would fall under “Surveillance” under the 
title of the subhead. 

Your first explanation sounded like a deviation but it is not when 
you give us the explanation. 


COST OF PERSONNEL 


What is the manpower connected with that expenditure? What 
portion of your $2 million do you figure will go to your manpower 
aspect? 

Admiral Scuorerre.. May we get that for the record? 


Mr. SHepparp. If you will, please furnish it for the record at this 
point. aye 
(The information is as follows:) 


Of the total $2,000,000 required for this program, $1,247,200 will be for pay of 
personnel at the following stations: 
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Station Personnel | Salaries 
RS” Shs che eee Ae 57| $229, 600 
3 IIIS NS oS, 46 | 173, 600 e 
4 NAVMAG Port Chicago, Calif.._.........-.-...-...-.--.--- eal 45 | 168, 000 
: NAD Crane, Ind.........-.-.... plGactuws Bewee Wada ted deenwmcdac st 83 | 324, 800 
E: 6 Re Ra Re ee eee ER: CS eee 41 | 151, 200 
j NPF Indian Head, Md__- Bey Rp atte EE gt teem Nl i fod sot 30 | 120, 000 
- 5 SER TES SEE SPOR ep ree pera es eee PE a a ee 20 | 80, 000 
4 | 6S Se a oe Se eT TS O ee a! ee Lok 322| 1, 247, 200 
¥ 
| a 


PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 


Faciuities To Expepite Propuction 


yf Mahas siart LG 


Mr. Scrivner. You asked a question about facilities which opened 
up the way for a question in my mind as to the use of the same word 
under activity 2 on page 5-17, where you are asking for $152 million for 
facilities to expedite procurement. You have given us the definition of 
‘facilities’ under activity 3. Now what is your definition of “fa- 
cilities’”’ under activity 2? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. The funds requested in activity 2 are required 
for production facilities, including machine tools and other plant 
equipment, physical expansion, conversion and modernization of 
plants, and acquisition of plant and/or structure for productive 
purposes. 

I must say, sir, that the use of the word ‘facilities’? under “‘Sur- 
veillance and quality control’? was an unfortunate use of the word. 
We should have struck that out. 

Mr. Scrivner. This question is directed to the chairman: Inasmuch 
as this anticipates more plants and expansion, and inasmuch as this 
subject comes up in several different operations, and will come up in 
the Air Force and the Army as well, I think we have made a request 
for an over-all presentation of the uses and the amounts, so that we 
could finally see for once the entire picture of how much we are putting 
into plants and their expansion. 

Mr. Manon. We had an agreement on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will be forthcoming? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Horwoop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, this probably should be off the record, but 
inasmuch as you have discussed one of the items, I wish you would 
turn to page 5—40 of the confidential book. Please give me, so I can 
recognize them when the names come up again, just a brief description 
of each one of those items off the record. 

Admiral ScHorFFEL. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

f Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


, 








MAINTENANCE OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 
ADVANCE Bast CoMPONENTS 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, please return to maintenance 
of ordnance and ammunition and pick up the fourth item, “Advance 
base components” in which you are requesting $4,312,000 for fiscal 1952. 
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I will ask you to make a statement pertaining to that, please. 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Funds requested herein are required to procure 
material for the approved advance base component program. The 
figure here in activity 3 is for technical equipment for testing shop 
equipment, and so forth, for such things as fire control, ammunition, 
guns, torpedoes, mines. We have most of the gear on hand. This 
will complete all the presently planned requirements for advance 
base components as given us by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is this item predicated upon the same basis that 
the items heretofore have been requested? I mean by that, the 
necessity that has been evidenced by directly assumed operations and 
so on and so forth, that have come down to you, because you are 
actually functioning as a service agency in complying with those 
requests? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir; just in carrying out specific require- 
ments of the Chief of Naval Operations for a specific number of 
advance base components. 

Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, this committee will stand adjourned 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Turespay May 15, 1951 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. SHepparp. The committee will come to order. 

Admiral Schoeffel, we will now take up activity No. 4, ‘“Mainte- 
nance and operation of facilities.” I see that you are making a 
request for 1952 in the amount of $68,552,000. Will you justify the 
request, please? 

Admiral Scuorrret. May I put into the record at this time the 
amount of obligations in 1951 under this subhead? 

Mr. SuHeprarp. You may. 

Admiral Scnorrre.. At the present time our obligations total 
$49,685,000 under this subhead. The increase in funds under this 
subhead or activity are reflected in the 1952 estimate, as indicated on 
page 5-32, primarily under the heading “Maintenance and operation,” 
and.under the subactivity of “Supply and fiscal.’ 

The 1951 funds obligated under this activity through May 9, 1951, 
amounted to $49,685,000 as shown in the following table: 


{In thousands of dollars] 

















Program Allocations Obligations 
eames a a a Eres! oe 
NT CII on os ccna thd nkbohmensnwcncesde tek anidumen 43, 703 36, 881 
Supply and fiscal_..______- EAR APR SN ae el a FOE N FF a 11, 424 9, 679 
Photographic equipment and supplies -- ‘ REE rrge Saree 62'S F's 996 914 
Communications ----........---- bdininaciapialets attains Laced Golcaiees amet 586 512 
ho acd edowadebonackebenanohiein 469 | 368 
Public school support. -- GAN ELIE CES SS ENE ES: 351 | 333 
EE OE SLIT Sennen ne Beltre tee 1, 054 | 998 


Total activity 4, ‘‘Maintenance and operation of facilities’’_._...___| 
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This increase in funds is predicated primarily upon the increased 
activity of our station anticipated in the fiscal year 1952. There are 
more detailed justifications for each of the subactivities given on the 
following pages. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRAM BY ACTIVITY 


Mr. SuepparD. We will insert page 5-32 of the justification at this 
point: 


Activity 4— Maintenance and operation of facilities 























1951 estimates 
tos 1950 } 1952 
Program or subactivities : | | | cae : 
obligations | presently |Fourth sup- Transfer of| pot.) estimates 
available plemental | functions ” | 
1. Maintenance and operation_|$25, 237,337 |$41, 235, 700 | es cians $515, 916 |$40, 719,784 | $50, 127, 000 
2. Supply and fiscal_...._..__- 7, 883, 597 | 10,759,000 |..-._._. Tp daceaeeke -| 10,759,000 | 12, 500,000 
3. Photographic equipment | . | 
and supplies-._....._.__- 538, 000 | a Valet ae | 918,000 | 1,350,000 
4, Communications... ______ ef 215, 200 876; 00051 2.2... 2. PORTE | 875, 000 700, 000 
5. Packing of household } 
| REET AGS 118, 000 450, 000 | fa Redeye te WRU Sara ae 450, 000 | 500, 000 
6. Public school support. ____- 329, 876 $30,000 j............ Fn a | TS es 
7. Support of overseas bases___}_..........- BANE Bie nigtd inked dnwesexeaune } 1,000,000 | 3,000, 000 
8. Procurement and mainte- | | 
nance of radiac._._..._... |------------]-----2-2----]------------]----e- PENDS I SS, 375, 000 
RG ntirinky cnn ccnnige 34, 322, 010 = Ere | 515,916 | 54,751,784 | 68, 552,000 





MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Mr. SHeprparD. Comment on each item briefly. 

Admiral Scnorrre.. The first item is “Maintenance and opera- 
tion.” The 1951 funds obligated under this subactivity through 
May 9, 1951, amount to $36,881,000. This program provides for 
the routine maintenance and operation of ordnance facilities, such 
as ordnance research stations, manufacturing plants, ammunition 
depots, storage and servicing installations which are needed to provide 
essential ordnance and ordnance service. Routine maintenance 
includes the physical upkeep and repair of railroads, roads, buildings, 
grounds, locomotives, rolling stock, vehicles and other facilities, and 
equipment as well as purchases of minor capital equipment, not 
otherwise budgeted for, essential for the effective operation of a 
maintenance force. 

This program also provides for security and fire protection of the 
ordnance shore establishment. 

During the fiscal year 1952 the shore establishment will require 
$50,127,000 for routine maintenance and operation of the facilities 
at the level necessary to support the expanded defense program. 

The rate and extent of the anticipated expansion of the work load 
in the ordnance establishment is indicated by the following figures on 
civilian personnel of the Bureau of Ordnance, as indicated on pages 
5-34 through page 5-36. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Particularly as your presentation applies to your 
civilian personnel, I see you have that need broken down by respective 
projects. 
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How carefully has this personnel been screened in order to justify 
the total amount of money to be expended on personnel in this cate- 
gory? oe 

Admiral Scnorrre.. It has been screened very carefully within the 
Bureau, sir, and if you wish further details Captain Briner is here to 
answer them. 


RECRUITMENT OF PERSONNEL IN ALASKA 


Mr. Suerparp. Are you having difficulty in getting personnel in 
Alaska? 

Captain Briner. We have very few civilian employees in the Alaska 
area under the Bureau of Ordnance management control. 

Mr. Suepparp. While you have only a few, are you experiencing 
any difficulty in keeping them? Are you running three crews: one up, 
one working, and one back? Are you having any difficulty in getting 
people there? 

Captain Brinrer. The only installations in the Alaskan area in 
which we have any interest are the naval magazines at Kodiak and 
Adak, and those naval stations are not under our management con- 
trol, and we would not receive the reports of any difficulties in re- 
cruiting and holding personnel. 


RECRUITMENT PROBLEMS AT VARIOUS LOCATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to any other project, what, if any, 
geographical location is giving you any trouble so far as your per- 
sonnel requirements are concerned? 

Captain Briner. We are experiencing difficulty in recruiting suffi- 
cient personnel in a number of locations. I would mention the naval 
ordnance plant at Indianapolis, Ind.; the naval ordnance plant at 
Forest Park, Ill.; the naval ammunition depot at Hawthorne, Nev.; 
the naval ordnance test station at Inyokern, Calif., and to some extent, 
the naval torpedo station at Newport, R. J. 

Mr. SueprarpD. What seems to be the principal reason for that? 
Let us use Inyokern as an example. It is a desert location. Is it 
because of the housing conditions or because of salary regulations 
not being brought up to date? What is the particular problem? 

Captain Briner. With respect to Inyokern, I think nearly all the 
problem is lack of sufficient housing. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have no difficulty in the salary category? 

Admiral Scuorrren. Yes, we are having difficulty in the salary 
category, particularly in obtaining young engineers right out of 
college, because industry is offering those young men great induce- 
ments, inducements higher than are permissible tobe ‘offered them 
under the civil service regulations. 

Mr. Suepparp. What effect is that having on your program? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. We are getting some, sir, but it is becoming 
more difficult to recruit technical personnel. Nevertheless, we are 
still able to recruit approximately the numbers we need. We are 
not in a really bad situation on recruiting. 
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REQUESTED INCREASE FOR 1952 


Mr. Wiaeteswortu. As I understand it, you are asking for $50,- 
127,000 as compared with $41,235,700 in 1951 and $25,237,000 in 


1950. 
; Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes. 
Mr. WieGLeswortn. Is there any breakdown in this justification 


which shows how you have arrived at that increase? 

Admiral ScoorrreLt. We have nothing immediately available be- 
yond this schedule of employed personnel. 

Mr. WiaaiteswortH. | do not even know what that personnel 
costs. I see that you have given us some three pages of figures indi- 
cating civilian personnel and military personnel at the various facili- 
ties conceraed. It shows an increase apparently in civilian personnel, 
as compared with 1951, of almost 33 percent. You had 32,484 civilian 
personnel on board as of June 30, 1950; it rose to 62,457 estimated 
as of June 30, 1951, and you are asking for 81,888 for the fiscal year 
1951. 

Admiral ScHorrreu. Yes. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Assuming that personnel increase is granted, 
how much does that amount to in dollars and cents? 

Admiral Scnorrre:. Mr. Wigglesworth, let me explain a little 
ft further, if I may. 

Mr. WicGLeswertH. Cannot you give me the answer to that 
question first? 

Admiral Scuorrret. The average cost per individual is about 
$3,600. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. How did you arrive at this increase of 
$10,000,000. ‘That is what I am trying to get at. 

Admiral Scnorrre. By taking the increased number of man-years. 

Mr. Wiaaiesworts. Which is what? Someone must have worked 

this figure out on some mathematical basis. 
| Admiral Scuorerren. Yes. 
Captain Briner. The increase that is indicated in these tables is 
not all chargeable to this particular budget activity. There is an 
indicated increase here of 19,000 or 20,000, but of those, 1952 over 
1951, approximately 2,000 are chargeable to this maintenance and 
operation budget activity. 

At $3,600 apiece that would be, for the straight time, about 
$7,200,000. 

To that should be added about $900,000 for overtime within the 
' activity, making a total of $8,100,000 for personnel increases charge- 
able to this particular activity and the remainder of the $10,000,000 
is material. 








Mr. WicGieswortH. What is that based on? 

Captain Briner. We have found that our material used in mainte- 
L nance? of a station runs just about 20 percent of the total expense of 
a the station, or 25 percent of the personnel cost. 


r. WiaGLeswortH. An experience figure? 
Captain Briner. Yes. 
Mr. WicGieswortu. This column of figures does not mean much 
to me. 


"e 
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NAVAL AMMUNITION DEPOT, CRANE, IND. 


Let us take a few items for the sake of illustration. I see in the 
first group of naval ammunition depots, Crane, Ind. You had 
4,000 people. You want to add 1,000 people, a 25 percent increase. 
What will this civilian personnel do, and why the large increase? 

Captain Briner. The large majority of those will be used on 
productive work, and if we increase Crane, Ind., by about 1,000 
people next year, I would estimate that about 30 percent of them, not 
more, would be chargeable to this budget activity. The rest of them 
would be chargeable to procurement programs. They are overhauling 
ammunition; they are loading new ammunition as a part of the pro- 
curement program, and when they are working on such procurement 
programs their time is chargeable to procurement. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Do you mean that these three pages, which 
is the only real information you have given us apparently under 
maintenance and operation, refer in very small part to operation and 
maintenance? 

Captain Briner. Yes. These pages were included showing the 
total personnel strength in order to give the committee a better idea 
of the size and scope of each activity. 


MANUFACTURING DEPOT, SHUMAKER, ARK. 


Mr. WiacGieswortnH. Let us drop down the line to Shumaker, 
Ark. You are going from 2,121 to 5,763. That is a 150-percent 
increase. A 3,600 civilian personnel increase. What are you going 
to do with all of them? 

Captain Briner. That, sir, is a manufacturing depot. 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. All are engaged in actual manufacturing and 
in a civilian status? 

Captain Briner. It is largely loading with the explosive charge. 

Mr. WiaGieswortsH. None of this is for administrative personnel? 

Captain Briner. There is the normal amount of administrative 
support required; that is all. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. Do you have any breakdown anywhere that 
shows where all this personnel is going, by groups? 

Captain Briner. Yes. 

Mr. Wiaceiesworts. Now, let us take Shumaker, Ark., under am- 
munition depots, and take Indianapolis under ordnance plants, and 
Newport, R. I., under the training school item. 

Admiral ScHorrre.. That means naval torpedo station; not train- 
we ag 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Thank you. Let us also take Yorktown, Va., 
a naval mine depot. Now just give us a breakdown in each case 
showing the allocation of civilian personnel in the current fiscal year 
and the proposed allocation of that personnel in the fiscal year 1952. 

Captain Brinrer. We do not have the detailed figures, station by 
station, available here. 

Mr. WicGLesworrH. You have them in the Department, do you 
not? : 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes. 
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BREAKDOWN OF EMPLOYEES BY ORDNANCE STATIONS 


Mr. WiaeLeswortu. I am suggesting that when you revise your 
remarks you insert in the record the breakdown for each one of these 
stations so that we can get a picture of the allocation of civilian per- 
sonnel by job in each of the facilities. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. We will furnish that for the record. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


Areas of employment of civilian personnel (man-years) at certain ordnance stations 
in fiscal years 1951 and 1952 





Man-years 





| Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1951 } 1952 





Naval ordnance plant, Indianapolis, Ind.: 




















il ie chinesaaten inl sine akoke ieee ndaae taimee minha own seaneeenss } 118 | 226 
SEIS ES EE EE No AT EET 90 | 106 
Direct labor on productive and research projects plus support thereof_______- 1, 942 | 2, 930 
EERE ULRRIESSS SSS REA ARE Sa Een 2 c= poe es ce | 2, 150 3, 262 
Naval ammunition depot, Shumaker, Ark.: | Al 
ee nad ieaaainaiolenswmn ke wacaminbs .| 406 485 
ra ee Se a i ianbGeonadceeddecs | 57 | 100 
Direct labor on productive projects plus support thereof. ._......._.....--_-. 787 | 3, 665 
SSG ES TOES TEE 5 eee ee oe ee | 1, 250 | 4, 250 
Naval mine depot, Yorktown, Va.: “| a 
i Ee i wissen ie wemnmeés 340 | 383 
SO EP OE Re sso ee ae ae ET RENE Ie 56 | 71 
Direct labor on productive projects plus support thereof__..__-._.....-..---- 1,012 | 2 » 046 
EN a Sail ERD RR Doha oe Ok SR eT RED Ona a 1, 408 | 2, 500 


Naval torpedo station, Newport, R. I.: 
EET ip TE RT ee a i oe ee ae ee Te | 132 | 150 





a eg rr le ARR neg ih BERENS AIRS RETR SiR ae me, fee 45 53 
Direct labor on productive and research projects plus | support thereof.______- 562 | 1,002 
oR EES Cad eA ERE ED FR RE ES MS SES Ae ae Ra RO 739 | 1, 205 





MANUFACTURING DEPOT, SHUMAKER, ARK. 


Admiral Scuorrret. May I interject with regard to Shumaker? 
You spoke of the large increase in personnel. That station has very 
recently been raised from an inactive status to an active status, and is 
on the way up at this time. That is one of the reasons why you will 
notice there were barely more than a hundred there a year ago, and it is 
on its way up to full active status now. 


NuMBER AND Duties oF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL AT ORDNANCE SHORE 
STATIONS 


Mr. WicGLeswortuH. The money that you are asking for here is not 
required for the military personnel indicated? 

Admiral ScHorFrFre.. No, sir. 

Mr. ScurivNer. How much of your $50,127,000 is for civilian 
personnel? 

Captain Briner. Approximately 80 percent. 
Mr. Scrivner. What do they do? 
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Captain Briner. They are the maintenance workers on the station 
who maintain these large stations, buildings, grounds, railroads, and 
roads. They are the civilian guards, where such euards are employed, 
rather than marines. They are the fire fighters and the basic admin- 
istration that you require in a station—the small nucleus force that 
would be required in an inactive station is also covered in this appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are not all inactive stations; are they? 

Captain Briner. No, sir; they are not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Eighty percent of this $50,127,000 would be 
$40,000,000 for civilian maintenance people. Where is the money 
for the people working in there? 

Captain Bringer. That is covered under the procurement program 
covering the manufacture and loading of ammunition. 

Mr. Scrivner. That makes the picture look worse than ever. If 
$40,000,000 is for personnel a as you have described it, what is the 
other $10,000,000 for? 

Captain Briner. That covers utilities such as power, heat, and 
water. It covers coal and the maintenance materials, of course, 
which are purchased for replacement of equipment on the station, 
automotive parts for repairing automotive vehicles. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the purchase of minor capital equipment? 

Captain Briner. That is very minor equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your definition of “minor” and mine might be 
considerably different. 

Captain Briner. Yes. Specifically, typewriters, adding machines, 
floor-polishing machines, and floor scrubbers. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, Mr. Chairman, this brings out again 
why it is so difficult for us to really pass any reasonable judgment on 
these requests. We do not have the time to look these installations 
over. We have no great idea of what work is being done or why, in 
so many of these instances, so many are required to do this work as 
they have just described it—maintaining these installations. It just 
leaves me with a sense of utter futility. 

Admiral Scnorrret. May I make a remark? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. This disturbs me. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. I would like to point out that this 81,888 
personnel covers all those paid from all appropriations, all those who 
may be on board the ordnance shore stations. A breakdown of this 
sort may be made—at the ordnance stations there will be paid from 
this particular appropriation “Ordnance and facilities’ in 1952 some 
57,845. 

Mr. Scrivner. Individuals? 

Admiral Scnorrrer. That number of positions, sir. The man- 
years is 51,251. 

Now, of that number of individual positions, about 14,000 will be 
paid from this maintenance and operation item, activity No. 4. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many will be paid out of this? 

Admiral ScuorrFre.. Shall I give you the man-years figures, or the 
positions? 

Mr. Scrivner. Whichever is the easiest. 

Admiral Scuorrret. Man-years, sir. The total paid from this 
appropriation “ordnance and facilities’ will be 61,251. 
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AVERAGE CIVILIAN SALARY 





Mr. Scrivner. Averaging how much? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. At about $3,600 a year. That would be 
about $186,000,000, or something of that sort. 

Mr. Scrivner. It cannot be. You have only $50,000,000 in your 
item. 

Admiral ScHorrreL. Yes, but of this 51,251 man-years, only 
13,250 are included in this item. The other 38,001 man-years are 
paid from project order funds covering manufacturing programs 
which were carried under other subheads of appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us just think that over a minute. As I get it 
now, approximately 13,000 man-years will come out of this $50,127,000. 

Admiral ScHorerre.. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. At $3,600 average a year per civilian employee. 

Admiral Hopwoop. We get $47,700,000 as the total cost of the 
personnel in this item at $3,600 per employee. 

_Mr. Scrivner. We were told a moment ago that about 80 percent 
of this went to personnel, which would leave about $40,000,000; 
Now we have a figure of $47,000,000, and I do not understand your 
arithmetic. 

Admiral Scnorrre.. I applied an off-the-cuff figure of $3,600 per 
man-year. Apparently that figure was a little high. 

Captain Briner. There are also people being paid out of sub- 
activity 2, supply and fiscal, so if you would take the $50,127,000 and 
the $12,000,000, the total would be something over $62,000,000, and 
80 percent of that would bring it pretty close to the $47,000,000 
figure. In other words, subactivity 2, supply and fiscal, also contains 
part of these 13,250 man-years. 

Admiral ScHorrre.. I am afraid that I have mixed you up on that. 
I apologize. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us back up and start all over again. I assume 
from the way this was first presented that when you were talking about 
personnel, the people working there, according to the statements that 
were made that they were the ones concerned in this item of $50,- 
127,000, and now apparently that is not so. They are not only 
concerned in that, but apparently concerned in all the rest of these 
items, all eight of them. Is that right? Do you not have people in 
connection with your photographic equipment, and supplies? 

Captain Briner. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not have any in communications? 

Captain Briner. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In packaging of household effects? 

Captain Briner. That is largely contract packing. There are 
almost none there, if any. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not have in support of overseas bases? 

Captain Briner. Yes, we do; but that is foreign labor, which is not 
included. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not included in this 81,000? 

Captain Bringer. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. 81,888. 

Captain Briner. No, sir. All personnel is really in subactivities 
1 and 2, maintenance and operation, and supply and fiscal. 
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Mr. Scrivner. In order to arrive at a little closer figure to the 80 
percent that you were talking about, we will have to go to the 80 
percent of the $62,000,000? 

Captain Brrner. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then you are starting to get some figure close to 
the $47,000,000 that we are talking about. 

Admiral ScHorerre.. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. It still looks to me like it is a high number of 
civilian employees from what we get from the detailed information 
concerning their duties. 

Here is an item, ““The Naval Gun Factory at Washington, D. C.” 
You are going up now to 16,000. As I got the story, those are people 
who are merely doing the maintenance. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. No, sir. The 16,000 are not only the mainte- 
nance people but those who are doing all the productive work also. 
This list of the people on board’the stations just lists all the people 
who will be on board the stations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Doing everything? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Doing everything. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps that is where some of the misunderstanding 
takes place. It had not been made clear to me that that included 
everything. That is why I was directing my questions to you and 
the Captain, to see what these people were doing, and I was referring 
to this sheet, as you set it up, and I was told that they were in there 
doing maintenance work. That sounded completely wacky. If they 
are doing everything, the maintenance, the actual working on the 
material, the turning out of the end product and everything else, that 
gives you a more logical picture. Even so, it is a lot of civilians in this 
particular activity. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you have maintenance and opera- 
tion, which is all-inclusive, and that was intended as such when you 
put it in there, is that not true? Your title is “Maintenance and 
operation,’’ which means exactly what it expresses. Is that correct? 
You have an operating force there and your civilian personnel as well 
as a maintenance force. 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your first category was the same thing, but it does 
not turn out to be that at all now. 

Admiral Scuoerre.. I can only say that this heading has been used 
for a long, long time, and I did not question the meaning of the words 
when it reappeared again this year. 

Admiral Hopwoop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparp. Can you take a moment and define this picture, 
Admiral Hopwood, so it will be clear to the members trying to absorb 
the issue? You have been at it a long time and you have lived with 
us foralong time. You know how we think, so put us on the straight 
path insofar as the appropriation requested here is concerned, and as 
it may be reflected in this breakdown of civilian personnel that appears 
pages of the justifications 

Admiral Horpwoop. I will attempt to clarify the issue, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

In my estimation, a table, such as is here presented, being a general 
civilian personnel employment table for all civilian personnel paid 
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under the appropriations under the Bureau of Ordnance, should 
logically be placed at the beginning of, or ahead of, the justification of 
activity 1. In the justification of each of the activities following that 
table, that portion of the over-all would logically be indicated in the 
justification for the particular activity or subactivity. 

The sum total personnel of all successive activities should coincide 
with the general table presented at the beginning of the justification of 
the appropriation. 

Mr. SuepparD. I think that I follow you. This is a recapitulation 
of the total which will be broken down in sequence as we discuss the 
successive projects involved? 

Admiral Horpwoop. That is right. 

Admiral ScuorerFret. That would not be quite right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. These sheets do reflect the total number of employ- 
ees, and I want to ask Admiral Hopwood, is there any place in these 
pages now where we can be shown exactly how many civilians are 
working on this particular program for which you are asking money? 
For instance, we have this sheet showing 81,888, and nowhere in there 
can I find how many of those civilians are actively engaged in, mainte- 
nance and operation only, and how many are producing the guns, 
ammunition, or whatever it is. We have the total but not the indi- 
vidual parts. | 

Admiral ScHorrret. May I answer that? I have another sheet 
here which is not a part of our submission, which I hope will answer 
your question, sir. 

To be carried under the total, $68 million for activity 4, there would 
be 13,250 man-years. Then, from other activities of this ‘Ordnance 
and facilities, Navy’’ appropriation, there would be 33,901 man-years. 
That gives a total of 47,151. 

Now, in addition, to be paid from project orders of the years 1950 
and 1951, will be 11,820 man-years of productive labor. Now, to be 
employed from the continuing appropriations for Ordnance for Ship- 
building and Conversion and of Ordnance for New Construction, our 
estimate carries 6,310 man-years, and IRNV, 2,236 man-years. 

Employment at ordance stations from non-Bureau of Ordnance 
funds—that is, from other bureaus, some I believe from the Army and 
the Air Force—6,200 man-years. Now, all of these factors go to make 
up the figure of 73,717 man-years which becomes 81,888 positions at 
the end of the fiscal year. 

I may have confused the issue a little in this respect. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know that it is more confusing than it was, 
but the question naturally arises, inasmuch as you gentlemen should 
know after all these years the interest of this committee in the number 
of civilian employees in the military activity, why you do not have 
these figures here. It seems more than passing strange, as we get into 
these items, that these figures are not here, that concern civilian 
employees, and that we have to go to some other sheet that you have 
but about which we have no inkling at all. 


BREAK-DOWN OF EMPLOYMENT AT ORDNANCE SHORE STATIONS, 1951 


Admiral ScHorFrre.. I can very- well make a break-down in the 
way you want it for the record, if you desire it. 
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Mr. Scrivner. It would be well if you did. 

Mr. SHepparp. I think it would be advantageous to the members 
of the committee if you would do that, Admiral. 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. Are there or are there not additional per- 
sonnel paid for out of procurement over and above what you show 
here in this justification? 

Admiral Scnorerre.. Yes, sir; in that we purchase material from 
the Army, we purchase material from civilian sources and their per- 
sonnel is paid from procurement. But as far as ordnance shore 
stations are concerned, personnel paid from procurement are buried 
within these figures. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. By buried you mean they are included in 
them, or are in addition to them? 

Admiral Scnorrret. No, sir; they are included within these 
figures. As I said a moment ago, from the 1952 ordnance and facilities 
appropriation, we propose to pay some 38,001 procurement personnel 
and out of the remaining funds of 1950 and 1951 project orders some 
11,820. 


Nore.—tThe following tables are included in the record in order to permit a 
more complete review of the type of civilian employment in ordnance shore 
stations planned during 1951 and 1952. Interest in this over-all picture of em- 
ployment was developed during discussion of personnel requirements for main- 
tenance and supply and fiscal functions as set forth in activity 4 of the Ordnance 
and facilities appropriation. 
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SuprpLy AND FIscau 


Mr. SHepparp. If there are no further inquiries on that subject 
matter, gentlemen, we will pick up item No. 2, “Supply and fiscal,’ 
for which you are making a request for $12,500,000 for 1952. Will 
you give us a statement on this, Admiral, please? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. The 1951 funds obligated under this sub- 
activity through May 9, 1951, amount to $9,679,000. The $12,500,000 
requested here will provide the essential supply and fiscal support 
necessary for. the level of activity needed for the Ordnance establish- 
ment. With expanding activity in the Ordnance establishment it was 
necessary during 1951 to increase the staff of personnel performing 
supply and fiscal functions. At some stations the performance of 
these functions had been discontinued and transferred to dominant 
Navy installations in the area; the continuance of such arrangements 
was not practicable under the increased level of activity and in such 
cases it was necessary to establish complete supply and fiscal units. 

The increased staffing of supply and fiscal units during 1951 was 
progressive in proportion to increased workload, and a portion of the 
funds requested herein are to permit additional staffing as required in 
fiscal 1952. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Does this in any manner overlap functions of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts? 

Admiral Scuorrrex. No, sir; there is no overlapping here. 


REQUESTED INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiceLeswortsH. This entire increase from $10,759,000 in 1951 
to $12,500,000 in 1952 is represented by increase in personnel? 

Captain Briner. Almost entirely. There is some small amount 
for stationery and supplies used in supply and fiscal functions. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. How many additional persons are you asking 
to put on? . 

Captain Briner. I do not have that figure here. 

Admiral Scuorrret. I have an approximate figure. The increase 
is from approximately 2,900 to approximately 3,400, an increase of 
approximately 500. 

Mr. WicGLeswortsH. Five hundred people at $3,600? 

Admiral Scuorrret. That is not for the entire vear, sir. The num- 
ber of man-years will be less. I regret that I do not have the figure on 
man-years immediately available. 

Mr. WiaeieswortnH. Mr. Chairman, I do not know how the Navy 
expects to justify its requests unless they know how they arrive at 
these figures for which they are asking. It seems to me ABC that if 
they want a $2 million increase for personnel, they ought to be able 
to tell the committee how many people they are asking for and why 
they need them and what these people are going to do. 


BREAKDOWN OF EMPLOYEES BY LOCATION 


Mr. Sueprparp. Upon what premise, Admiral, were these figures 
put together, in the absence of knowledge of that character? 

Captain Bringer. This is based upon a detailed study of the 
increased workload at the stations. We have those figures, but we do 
not have them with us. 
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Mr. SuepparpD. You could supply them for the record? 

Captain Briner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Then it is not a question of your just reaching up 
into the atmospheric void and catching a handful of mathematics; you 
actually have the figures upon which you built your totals here? 

- Captain Briner. Yes, sir; we can supply those. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is here any thing further, Mr. Wigglesworth? 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. I think if you do not have the figures here 
and have them elsewhere, certainly they ought to be inserted in the 
record. But as a matter of practice the burden is upon the Depart- 
ment to justify the request that they are making and I think that you 
ought to come here armed with the necessary data so that we are able 
to pass upon the request when you are here and not have to wade 
through a lot of hearings at some subsequent time. 

Mr. Suepparb. Can you and will you supply the information Mr. 
Wigglesworth has requested, at this point in the record? 

Admiral ScHorFrFre.. Yes, sir; we will supply it. 

(The information is as follows:) 


iA i MS i Aa a 











ORDNANCE AND FACILITIES, NAVY ACTIVITY 4, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 
Average number of supply and fiscal personnel on board 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1950 | 1951 1952 
| | 
NAD: | | 
IR a el re ee Sooty | 222 240 294 
ET EA sso nhc cnn cicassdensskvacencnckaces 25 | 34 51 
a Ge a oo in Liisin hachare lasai ich kiaaseianene | 3 | 9 12 
a a oe | 45 | 86 121 
ase site in. sadlnseacccwueusos census utes 47 | 84 109 
Hingham, Mass- --...--..--- she bcs nerggaaneecca a cenit nae 9 | 33 50 
Lake Denmark, N.J_-.....--- Pade ala no ROR T SI , Eerie Sy eam ae ae Me 
. ER, Sg EE IE ees En Snes 20 | 11 13 
hone cucu peoesnadas 2a eee, 47 | 66 97 
| ee eee arene Catal lt | 8 | 16 20 
4 RN I 9 on pense win nnn sens nn ses oe eat BA 18 | 57 100 
St. Juliens Creek, Va__-_----- seh A 0 ie ewide 20 22 25 
(TL la a ea ern ay 3 | 4 4 
a ae nc adnebdendcukcengpuneasteccnnerst 10 | 13 23 
NOP: } 
+] SR AES pepre a ie 79 | 82 95 
f Indianapolis, Ind___...........- lp tls Lapa taal 87 | 90 106 
ie dC on ua wicudcuntxnecuieaopedeel 12 | 18 31 
Macon, Ga Satie wast aiiss tia neh w noeaconta weal 14 | 17 23 
Pocatello, Idaho _- ite Whee nln Re 34 | 36 38 
South Charleston, W . Va... eo ES ~ (eee 30 | 30 34 
- I a ude 54 | 4 62 
Research: 
+] NAOTS, Chincoteague, Va_____-___- a 63 | 76 37 
NPG, Dahlgre n, Va | 5 70 83 
NOTS, Inyokern, Calif... ike : ; Sbael 265 | 271 296 
= NOL, White Oak, Md , : , 107 | 126 142 
NU, White Sands, N. Mex.........-.----.---- ’ 2 | 5 | 6 
t Naval magazines: | } 
go ee eee ences Pinas 21 | 92 111 
f Guam, Marshall Islands__._..-..-_-- ty ‘ 3 | 4 5 
e Miscellaneous activities: . 
NTS, Newport, R. I ie P 30 | 45 53 
Vv NOD, Puget Sound, W ash_ ss aa 30 | 85 103 
' NGF, Washington, DC. DSN ae ee 838 960 1,110 
NPF, Indian Head, Md......--.---- ; é SS 54 | 58 75 
NMD, Yorktown, 1 iso RS eRe RS soaaeed 39 | 56 71 
Total personnel (man-years) .............-.-.--.--- aa] oat 302 2, 850 3, 400 
Total wages ‘ a ee , 543 | 10, 341, 000 | 12, 054, 000 
Machine rental and. supplies. Pipi: SIRT. RW oe PE ot "346, 054 418, 000 446, 000 
1S Pe LEE, ERIN A TS 


Total supply and fiscal. ......:............. s 7, 883, 597 | 10,759, 000 12, 500, 000 
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Mr. WieGLeswortu. You say there is something else in here be- 
sides personnel? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. Yes, sir; stationery and supplies. 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. What else is there, and how much, besides 
personnel? 

Admiral Scuorrret. These functions include the maintenance of 
all records for the procurement, receipt, storage, and shipment of 
supplies, material and equipment, maintenance of inventory and 
accounting records—— 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. I am able to read that also, Admiral. What 
I am trying to get at is a breakdown of this increase. You say it is 
mostly personnel; you do not know how many personnel or how much 
money. Now I am asking you what else is in there? 

Captain Briner. I would say about $100,000 for stationery and 
supplies used in supply and fiscal work. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. But you do not know? 

Captain Briner. Not exactly, sir. 


BREAKDOWN OF MACHINE RENTAL AND SUPPLIES 


Admiral ScHorrre.. Not at this moment, sir. We will get that 
information for you, if that will be satisfactory, sir. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Electrical accounting machine rental and supplies 


Station 1951 | 1952 


| 

Naval Gun Factory sia art Me Sond TRS TE $85, 000 | $110, 000 
Dahlgren ’ ; ; 20, 000 | 20, 000 
White Oak ’ at 35, 000 | 35, 000 
Forest Park : tee, 20, 000 | 20, 000 
York : : ; : ie ee 14, 000 14, 000 
Indianapolis... -- , ; , ‘ aes pe 25, 000 | 25, 000 
Crane site F : 40, 000 | 40, 000 
McAlester : 35, 000 | 35, 000 
Inyokern ts eee ; . eay 126, 000 | 126, 000 
400, 000 425, 000 

Electrical accounting machine cards and stationery | 18, 000 21, 000 
Total__- - s ‘418, 000 | 446, 000 


Electrical accounting machines are utilized at the above stations for the fol- 
lowing types of accounting, statistical and recording functions: 
Analysis of labor expenditures 
Analysis of material expenditures 
Shop expense statements 
Power plant statements 
Stock and inventory control 
Payrolls 
Personnel statistics 
Plant account records 
In addition, equipment at research stations is used for certain research compu- 
tations in connection with research projects. The cost of this function is carried 
under this activity for administrative purposes. 


Mr. WiaccLeswortn. I am not going to ask any more under those 
conditions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, on the presentation made up to now, the 
committee would be pretty well justified in saying, ‘Well, you prob- 
ably will have enough if we give you just about $45 million on this 
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and about $10 million on this,’’ and so on down the line. Actually 
I am disappointed at the fact that while you may have the figures 
down in your shop somewhere, they are not here forus. I had alw avs 
been under the impression that you had some central place that did 
the buying of items like typewriters, mimeograph machines, and so 
forth; and then as these various installations needed them, you made 
a request for them; is that true? 

Admiral Scoorrret. We have to pay for them, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely, you have to pay for them. But as we get 
the picture here, without any more than what has been told us, you 
are coming along under Supply and Fiscal and are going to have to 
have some more “typew riters? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is no way this committee can get a picture 
of what you are supposed to get, what you need, as contrasted with 
merely what you would like to have? 


INCREASED FUNDS REQUESTED IN RELATION TO INCREASED 
PERSONNEL NEEDS 


Admiral ScHorrret, Sir, in regard to your general question of the 
funds requisite to run the Ordnance shore stations, may I invite 
your attention to the over-all figures of the personnel estimated to be 
required on board on the 30th “of June 1951, with the 30th of June 
1952; an increase of total personnel on board from 62,457 to 81,888, 
which is indicative of the increased level of activity at our stations. 
With this increased level of activity I believe it is obvious that addi- 
tional funds are going to be required to maintain that level of activity. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, vou would need some, but the number of per- 
sonnel does not necessarily indicate the exact increase in te mpo or 
the exact increase in costs aside from personnel costs. In other 
words, an installation costs so much to run whether you have 800 
people there or 1,600 people there, and just because you put 1,600 
people on it does not necessarily mean that all your costs are going to 
increase in exact ratio, does it? 

Admiral ScHoerre-. I believe, sir, if I may take a point of differ- 
ence, that in almost all cases an increase of 100 percent in the activity 
of an installation is going to require some more maintenance on the 
part of that activity. 

Mr. Scrivner. But not 100 percent more, by a great deal? 

Admiral ScHoerre.. No, sir; and we have not asked for 100 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have vou used a sliding scale of any kind? 

Admiral Scuorrre:. It has not been built up on a sliding scale. 
It has been built up as a matter of detail. The increase in this case 
of the level of activity, if we accept the personnel figures as being 
indicative of that, is an increase of the order of 33 percent, whereas 
the increase in funds that we have asked for, from $54 million to $68 
million, is an increase in the order of about 24 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are getting pretty close, aren’t you? That is, 
when you take out the cost of personnel. Actually I] cannot see the 
reason for the sharp increase in other costs. There may be reasons 
for it, but up to now vou have not given us much in the way of facts 
to stand on. 
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Admiral Scnorrre.. Actually there has been an increase in main- 
tenance personnel, as we have said. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us see. We have nothing here before us to 
tell us how many of these people are engaged in the maintenance 
operation, not in production, except the figure that you gave us of 
somewhere around 13,000? 

Admiral ScHorerre.. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know, even from that lump-sum figure 
how many are in any one particular establishment in maintenance. 
That is all we are talking about now. 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We do not know how many of the 16,000 at the 
Washington Gun Factory are in maintenance. There is nothing here 
to tell us, at ali. So it just leaves us with a lot of blanks. At least, 
that is the way it looks to me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Admiral, let me ask you this question at this point 
relative to the manner in which these justifications were put together. 
I think I may assume that this may not be of your own choosing or 
the choosing of your budget officer; but are you not following a 
formula for budget presentation that you have been directed to 
pursue? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. In general terms. 

Mr. Suepparp. Or do you have the right within your own depart- 
ment to construct your presentation as you see fit? 

Admiral Scuorrret. In general terms we have a formula that we 
must follow, sir. But certainly I can only say to you and the other 
members of the committee that I regret that we did not come up here 
with a breakdown of the figures that you gentlemen require. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CURRENT OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. WiceGLeswortu. Have you any obligation figure for either the 
$40,700,000 under Maintenance and Operation or the $10,700,000 
under Supply and Fiscal? 

Admiral Scnorerre.. The figure that I have with me, sir, is for the 
totality of Activity 4, Maintenance and Operation of Facilities. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Will you let me have that? 

Captain CLement. I have it broken down by types of stations, sir, 
only; naval, ammunition depots, magazines, and so forth. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Give me the obligations for the activity 
figure $54,700,000? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. The obligations as of the 9th of May are 
$49,685,000. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. That is all. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Suepparp. If there are no further questions on this item, we 
will pick up the next item, ‘‘Photographic equipment and supplies, ”for 
which you are making a request for 1952 in the amount of $1,350,000. 
This item is set out at page 5-39 of the justifications. Will you make 
your justification of this request, Admiral? 
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Admiral Scnorrret. The 1951 funds obligated under this sub- 
activity through May 9, 1951 amount to $914,000. The acceleration 
of research and development on ordnance such as rockets and guided 
missiles which began early in 1951 required various types of conven- 
tional and specialized photographic equipment as well as large stocks 
of supplies such as film paper and chemicals. 

A portion of the requirement for additional and improved items of 
equipment were provided for in 1951. The funds estimated for this 
purpose in 1952 are to satisfy the requirements for additional equip- 
ment and to provide for the increased quantity of supplies needed in 
1952 as the program of research and development on rockets and 
guided missiles is intensified. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Again we are confronted with pretty much the 
same situation we had before, Admiral. May I assume that this pro- 
gram is made necessary because of the conclusions that have been 
reached by the Chiefs of Staff and handed down to you, functionally 
speaking, as a service agency, to prepare and to provide for the neces- 
sities under certain defined requirements? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. In formulating this budget request you have first 
taken the total requirements and then obviously put the components 
together and reached the figure that vou are presenting here; is that 
true? 

Admiral ScHorerreu. That is correct, sir. 


BREAKDOWN OF REQUEST 


Mr. SHerparp. Insofar as the question of how much money would 
go to chemicals and how much would go to other specific items enu- 
merated in your statement, you do not have that in the breakdown 
that is available at this time; is that correct? 

Admiral ScuorrFe.. I regret that we do not have a shopping list 
immediately available. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Are you prepared to furnish that for the record 
without too much loss of time? 

Captain Briner. It would take a little time to dig it up in detail. 

Admiral Scuorrret. We will do our best to give you such a list, 
sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Activity 4— Maintenance and operation of facilities 


SUBACTIVITY 3—PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 








| 1950 | 1951 | 1952 
NOTS, Inyokern: 
Equipment $172,000 | $302,000 | $429, COO 
Supplies 31,000 | 42, 000 | 62, 000 
Film at ..| 111,000 212, 000 325, 000 
Total ‘ - ‘ -| 314,000 | 556, 000 816, 000 
NAOTS, Chincoteague: mir 
Equipment 60, 000 9,200 | 125,000 
Supplies {| 16,000 | 7, 600 15, 000 
Film 46, 000 23, 000 | 46, 000 
Total zt 122, 000 39, 800 186, 000 
NPG, Dahlgren: | 
Equipment. -_-. , ‘ meee he 13,000 | 218, 000 185, 000 
Supplies . 2, 000 | 4, 200 | 7, 000 
Film : : es 2,000 | 3,000 | 6, 000 
Total oe 17,000 | 225,200 | 198, 000 
NOL, White Oak: 
Equipment 10, 000 14, 000 | 10, 000 
Supplies. _- 11, 000 12, 000 | 20, 000 
Film , 22, 000 21, 000 | 35, 000 
a . — — — 
a....:.. weesees------| 43,000! 47,000} 65,000 
NGF, Washington: Ss 
Equipment ‘ : er 1, 000 | 10, 000 
Supplies _- ‘ 10,000 | 10,000 20, 000 
RE RETA : - 20,000 | 20, 000 30, 000 
Total : > ij. nhnsivionsig ba eouesnak aie --| 30,000 31, 000 | 60, 000 
Minor users listed below: 


NAT), Balboa_. - s } 
NAD, Crane__-- . ‘ ; z | 
NAD, Earle : 
NAD, Hawthorne... : <a ; 
NAD, McAlester 3 | 
NAVTORPSTA, Newport-. ms i } 
NAVORD Depot, PUG oa 12, 000 19, 000 25, 000 
NOP, Forest Park _- ea | 

NOP, York. mere | 
NOU, Key West 
NU, White Sands _. 
NMD, Yorktown 
NPF, Indian Head 





i Pana | : 538, 000 918, 000 | 1,350, 000 


— —_ ! _ 


Mr. SuHepparp. Are there any questions on the item, ‘“Photo- 
graphic equipment and supplies’’? 

Mr. WiegGiesworts. Mr. Chairman, I just want to observe that 
all we are told in this connection is that 
The funds estimated for this purpose in 1952 are to satisfy the requirements for 
additional equipment and to provide for the increased quantity of supplies needed 
in 1952. 

I would like to ask the admiral, if he were sitting on this side of the 
table, on the basis of that statement, how he would determine whether 
you need $1,350,000 or $500,000 or $5 million? 

Admiral ScHorrFe.. Sir, I would be at a loss. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. Thank you; that is all. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. We will pick up item No. 4, “Communications,”’ 
for which your 1952 estimate as submitted here is in the amount of 
$700,000. Will you present your justification of that request, please? 
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Admiral ScHorFreL. The 1951 funds obligated under this sub- 
activity through May 9, 1951 amount to $512,000. In building up 
this particular request you will notice that there are certain figures 
for 1952 obligations of $215,200. 

Mr. SuepparD. That is right. 

Admiral ScHorrret. This was an estimate of what the Chief of 
Naval Operations was then providing through the commandants of 
the naval districts. At that time this item was not carried in our 
appropriation. In the vear 1951 the estimate of $575,000 covered the 
first vear that we had the responsibility and were able to obtain any 
sort of factual information on the amount of money required. 

This program provides for the cost of commercial communications, 
in the shore establishment, including tolls and leased lines. We own 
some internal lines, also. It does not pay the salaries of any of the 
people of the ordnance shore establishment. 

Have you a further break-down of that, Captain Briner? 

Captain Briner. There is a large increase from the 1950 obligations 
to 1951 of which $276,000 is accounted for by functions which the 
Bureau of Ordnance acquired under the new budget structure, 
consisting of $276,000 to cover the overhead support of the electronics 
group at the Naval Gun Factory which is responsible for servicing all 
of the radio and communications equipment in the entire Washington 
area and Annapolis. That same function will require $300,000 in 1952s 

Mr. SHepparpD. Before vou go any further, I want one question 
resolved. The estimate to which vou refer, was that in anv manner 
projected upon the premise of a centralization of communications 
outside of Washington, at about the time the budget was made up? 

Captain Briner. No, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. As I recall, there was a project very definitely 
indicated at that time as being in the air, as we say. But this make-up 
to which you refer in no manner reflects that? 

Captain Briner. Not at all, Mr. Sheppard. This comes about 
through the fact that the Bureau of Ships, which is responsible for 
the maintenance of electronics equipment in the Navy, radio stations, 
has no large activity in the Washington area where they can handle 
that, so the Naval Gun Factory handles the maintenance of those 
radio stations and their electronics equipment. All the direct laborers 
and technicians who work directly on that equipment are paid out of 
the Bureau of Ships’ appropriation. However, the overhead support, 
the engineers and technicians and planners who do this work, are 
financed by the Bureau of Ordnance, because the installation is 
located within the Naval Gun Factory, which is an ordnance manage- 
ment and control activity. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. As I understand it, that accounts for $276,000 
of the increase over the 1950 obligations? 

Captain Briner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How do you explain the balance of the 
increase? 

Captain Briner. The balance is due to increased employment and 
activity at all our stations, Mr. Wigglesworth, when you take the 
$276,000 from the 1951 estimate—— 

Mr. WiaG._eswortu. Is that all reflected as between 1951 and 1952? 
I thought you said before that it was as between 1950 and 1952? 
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Captain Briner. In 1952 there is a $300,000 figure for this elec- 
tronics overhead support at the Naval Gun Factory, leaving a net 
figure for commercial communications for 1952 of $400,000. 

Mr. WieGLesworrnu. And for comparison what was the net figure 
in 1951? 

Captain Brinrer. The net figure in 1951 was $299,000. 

Mr. WiGcGLeswortu. So there is about a $100,000 increase over and 
above that due to the increased activity at the stations? 

Captain Briner. Yes, sir; and due to the increase in toll rates. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrtu. That is all. 


LONG-DISTANCE AND TELEGRAPH CHARGES 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the soundness of the increase would be 
based upon whether or not your expenditures in 1951 for long-distance 
telephones and telegraph charges were held down to the proper mini- 
mum. If they were not, then the 1951 base would be too high. I do 
not know who has charge of this, or whose responsibility it is, but 
there has been a lot of business transacted on the telephone, at pretty 
high cost, that could just as easily have been transacted by mail, 
and probably more efficiently. 

In other words, what I am getting at is that in many instances, as 
it has been called to my attention, in various activities there has been 
‘abuse of the use of the long-distance telephone and leased wires. 

Admiral Scuorrrec. | believe, Mr. Scrivner, that there has been 
little or no abuse in our organization. We require anyone who wishes 
to make a long-distance telephone call to obtain authority for it from 
someone some distance up in the ladder of the hierarchy of this particu- 
lar station. It is true that we have had a considerable volume, but 
we have had a very great increase in the amount of work we have had 
to do in a comparatively short period of time. There have been many 
things that have happened, but I am confident that there has been no 
abuse. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the peak of the urgency has temporarily passed 
you would anticipate that the demand for such calls would at least 
slacken a little? 

Admiral Scuorrret. If the peak of the urgency has passed, which 
it has not. 

Mr. Scrivner. You feel that the peak of the emergency has or has 
not passed? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. It has not passed. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 


PackInG or HovusEHOLD EFFEcTS 


Mr. SuepparD. We will take up the next item, No. 5, ‘ Packing of 
household effects.”’ The 1952 estimate is $500,000. Will you present 
your justification of that request, Admiral? 

Admiral Scuorrret. The 1951 funds obligated under this sub- 
activity through May 9, 1951, amount to $368,000. I invite attention 
again to the 1950 obligations of $118,000, which was an estimate 
furnished us by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. At that time 
we did not have responsibility for that item. 1951 is the first year 
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of our responsibility and in this year we estimate our obligations will 
run to $450,000. 

The $500,000 requested herein would provide for the packing, un- 
packing, and local handling of household effects of Navy personnel 
involved in permanent change of station, where the responsibility for 
providing these services in the area is assigned to an activity of the 
Bureau of Ordnance. The principal activity providing such services 
is the Naval Gun Factory, Washington, which serves all Navy person- 
nel in the Washington area. 2 

I would like to emphasize that we are serving all the Navy per- 
sonnel, not merely those of the Bureau of Ordnance, in this Wash- 


H ington area and that the great majority of this money will be utilized 

: in the Washington area; only a comparatively small amount would 
be used throughout our field activity. 
, Mr. SHEPPARD. This does not include any civilian packing of house- 
. hold effects, does it? 
) Admiral ScHorrreL. No, sir. 

| 3 Mr. SHepparp. Are there any questions on this item? 

Mr. Stkes. Why should there be such a great expansion between 


1950 and 1951 in this item? Presumably, the packing of household 
effects would increase in proportion to the increase in Navy personnel 


S : and there certainly has not been that large an increase in Navy per- 
" F sonnel. 
i Admiral ScuoreFFre.. As I tried to point out a moment ago, in 
n ‘ 1950 we did not carry this particular item. It was transferred to us 
S for the first time in 1951. We were given an estimate by the Bureau 
n of Supplies and Accounts and we can only infer that their estimate 
- was too low. 
t Mr. Stxes. Then the figure $118,000 is not a realistic figure; is that 
d the situation? ; 
y Admiral Scnorrre.. I do not believe it is a realistic figure. 
0 Mr. Sixes. The difference between $118,000 and $450,000 repre- 
sents a large gap. Do you mean that if it did cost more than $118,000 
d that that expense was carried in some other account? Was it paid 
3t out of another account? 
Admiral ScHorerFev. It was paid by another Bureau, the Bureau of 
h Supplies and Accounts, sir. 


(Discussion off the record.) 





AS 
BASIS FOR INCREASED REQUEST 
Mr. Stxes. I would still like to know how it is, we are charged with 
$118,000 in one year and it jumps to $450,000 the next year without 
a corresponding increase in activity? 
Admiral Scuorrret. There has been a very considerable increase 
of in the number of officers in the Washington area during this time. 
nt Mr. Srxes. Not 400 percent. 
Admiral ScHorrre.. | can only speak for the Bureau of Ordnance 
b- alone, but a year ago we had less than 150 officers in the Bureau and 
on now we have approximately 300 and all had to be moved here. | 
ite do not know what the figures are for the other naval activities around 
ne here, sir. 
ar Mr. Stkes. Does that mean that we are paying $1,500 apiece for 


packing and crating housenold effects of 300 officers each year? 
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Admiral Scuorrre.. No, sir; because, as I pointed out previously, 
we are serving all the Navy personnel in the Washington area, not 
merely those of the Bureau of Ordnance. 


BUREAU OF ORDNANCE RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACTIVITY 


Mr. Scrivner. In what account was this carried prior to your 
taking it over? 

Captain CLemMent. It was in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
before the shift to the new budget structure, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Serrvner. Why should the Bureau of Ordnance be responsible 
for packing household effects for everybody and not merely for the 
personnel of the Bureau of Ordnance? 

Captain CLEMENT. Because it is a function assigned to the Naval 
Gun Factory, Supply Department, sir. That is located in our installa- 
tion, in the gun factory, which is under our management and control 
and we pay all expenses at that installation. 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. It is an attempt to centralize this function 
for the Washington area for maximum efficiency. Otherwise, each 
bureau would have been up here with an item for this purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. But for this same activity away from Washington 
we will find this activity in some other bureau? 

Admiral ScHorFFreL. Yes; for the activities of the other bureaus. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say this is for all naval personnel in the 
Washington area? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ScrivNER. Suppose some of these personnel are Bureau of 
Ships personnel. Is there any transfer back to you from Bureau of 
Ships? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is where it stays and there is no transfer of 
funds, whether it is Bureau of Air, Bureau of Ships, or Bureau of 
Ordnance personnel whose household effects are being moved? 

Admiral Scuorerre.. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you do not have to worry about transferring 
anything out of the other budgets into this in order to repay you for 
what you have done; is that correct? 

Adimiral Scnorrre.. That is correct, si 

Admiral Hopwoop. Mr. Chairman, may I make an observation for 
the record in that connection? Let us take Mare Island shipyard, 
for example. The packing and crating for ordnance personnel em- 
ployed there are paid for by the Mare Island shipyard which is under 
the control of the Bureau of Ships. 

Similarly, at a station which is under the control of the Bureau 
Supply and Accounts, personnel from the Bureau of Ordnance are 
taken care of from that “supply and accounts” activity. This elimi- 
nates the accounting back and forth. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, on accounting or charges compiled 
within a project or within a station it would obviously fall within the 
category of the command in charge of that station, whether it be the 
Bureau of Ships, the Bureau of Air, or the Bureau of Ordnance. 

Admiral Hopwoop. That is correct, sir. The activity which per- 
forms the work carries the financial responsibility. 

Mr. Scrivner. That brings me back to another question, then. | 
‘annot recall at this time whether the Bureau of Ships was testifying 
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to any item relating to the packing of household effects. It might have 
been in there. If it was, | certainly do not recall it. 

Admiral Hopwoop. It was not in as one of their major items. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then how are we going to know how much they 
are spending for shipping stuff all over the country? ; 

Admiral Hopwoop. If you desire that, sir, we can pull that together 
from ail the appropriations. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the things that makes us ask ques- 
tions once in awhile. That goes with what you call a permanent 
change of station; does it not? 

Admiral Hopwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparb. | think under the circumstances, Admiral Hop- 
wood, it would be advisable if they were put together and brought 
before the committee, for the purpose of serutiny, so that we can 
have it at the mark-up, to see what the volume may be. 


BREAKDOWN OF PACKING OF HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS ACCOUNT, 1950-52 


Admiral Hopwoop. Yes, sir. The Bureau of Ordnance summary 
is as follows: 
Acaiviry 4— MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF FACILITIES 
SUBACTIVITY 5—PACKING OF HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 
The funds requested in this subactivity are to provide for the contract packing, 
handiing, and storage of household effects of military personnel traveling under 


official orders at the following ordnance stations. These stations provide this 
service for all military and civilian personnel in their areas. 


Station 1950 1951 1952 

NGF, Washington, D.C $118, 000 $355, 000 $368, 000 
NMD, Yorktown, Va 13, 000 18, 000 
NPG, Dahlgren, Va : 7, 000 10, 000 
NOTS, Inyokern, Calif 30, 000 31, 000 
NACTS, Chincoteague, Va__- 21, 000 25, 000 
NAD, Earle, N. J 5, 000 7, 000 
NAD, McAlester, Okla 3, 000 5, 000 
NOP, South Cnarleston, W. Va 3, 000 4, O00 
NOP, Louisville, Ky 2, 000 4, 000 
NAD, Hastings, Nebr - 6, 000 7, 000 
NOP, Indianapolis, Ind 4, 000 5, 000 
NPF, Indian Head, Md 3. 000 5, 000 
NOP, Pocatello, Idaho 2, 000 +, OOO 
NAD, Crane, Ind 6, 000 7, 000 

Total__- ee 118, 000 $50, 000 500, 000 


The services provided by this subactivity were financed out of the apprcpriations of the Bureau of 
Supplies gnd Accounts in fiscal] 1950. The figure of $118,000 was furnished by tne Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, but the actual expenditures for fiscal 1950 at the Naval Gun Factory, Washington, ). C., were 
$226,000. 

(Norr.—A table showing the crating and packaging expenses for all Navy 
appropriations may be found on p. 1243.) 

Mr. Suepparp. I appreciate the fact that this is being presented, 
for the sake of a better word, upon a base function, and in that base 
function obviously there will be a collection of all expenditures that 
fall within that category, whether it be the Bureau of Medicine or 
what not. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Pusuic ScHooL SuPPORT 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, pick up the next item, No. 6. 
While you have no money reflected here for “Public school support” 
for fiscal 1952, you carry the explanation on pages 5-41. I wish you 
would put your explanation in the record at this point, please, Admiral. 

Admiral Scnorrreit. The 1951 funds obligated under the sub- 
activity through May 9, 1951, amount to $333,000. We have no 
estimate for 1952 under this subactivity, because responsibility for 
providing the necessary financial support to public schools attended 
by dependents of Navy personnel living in tax-exempt housing was 
transferred to the Office of the Commissioner of Education, Federal 
Security Administration, by Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. Over which you have no authority. Consequently, 
it was mandatory, insofar as your presentation pertains? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 


Support oF Overseas Bases 


Mr. Sueprarp. All right. Pick up the next item, No. 7, “Support 
of overseas bases,”’ in which you are making a request in fiscal 1952 
estimate for $3 million. Will you make a presentation pertaining to 
that requirement, please? 

Admiral Scuorrret. The 1951 funds obligated under this sub- 
activity through May 9, 1951, amount to $998,000. The support of 
overseas bases includes the support of ordnance facilities and functions 
at overseas bases such as loading, off-loading, and storage of ammuni- 
tion. The funds reflected for this purpose reflect requirements on a 
full-year basis for the support of ordnance facilities and functions at 
overseas bases. During the fiscal year 1951 in the first quarter funds 
for the support of these operations were provided through the Com- 
mander in Chief, Far East. 

Now, gentlemen, I know you are going to ask me for details on this. 
I regret to say that the Bureau is completely unable to furnish any 
detail. We were required to submit a figure for the support of overseas 
bases. This figure of $3 million that we turned in was a pure guess 
because we were unable to obtain any guidance as to what bases we 
were to support. 

We brought this question up when this budget was reviewed by 
the task force of the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget. We told them that although we had endeavored to obtain 
a definition of what we would be required to support we had been 
unable to obtain any definition. We thought at that time that the 
definition might soon be forthcoming, but none has been forthcoming. 

Mr. SHepparp. Who is the responsible source, Admiral Hopwood, 
for this fund request with no support being in this presentation? 


REQUEST FOR FUNDS BY NAVAL FORCES, FAR EAST COMMANDER 


Admiral Hopwoop. When the Korean War began the Commander 
of the Naval Forces, Far East, needed funds immediately to carry on 
extensive operations. His estimate at that time was a total of $5 
million. Because of urgency we wired him immediately and set up 
an account for $5 million, which was at that time distributed among 
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the various bureaus of the Navy Department. We are in the process 
now of getting the returns from the authority given to the Commander 
in Chief, Far East Forces, and upon the obtaining of the proper 
amounts, which can be logically allocated to the various bureau 
appropriations, that transfer of funds will be made. It was entirely 
an emergency operation, a war necessity. 

Mr. Suepparp. That might be all right, Admiral Hopwood, 
within the Department, but I am not so sure that you are going to 
have the $3 million to transfer. 

In other words, I will put it this way: It is not my intent, as you 
well know, to circumscribe or stop any operation that is essential, but 
I think this is reasonable to assume: Here comes a figure for a specific 
operation, “Support of overseas bases,’”’ and that, as you and I both 
know, could cover a considerable water front, functionally speaking. 
This Bureau has been called upon to put $3 million on top of their 
own operations, and do not have any justifications for it. 

Now, I do not mean that anybody is at fault. This could happen 

because of the Korean situation. However, do you not think it would 
be more practical and, if possible, if before we close our hearings and 
mark up this bill somebody in the Navy is prepared to give us facts 
. and data on which we could hang the $3 million? 
: Admiral Horpwoop. Mr. Chairman, my original statement was in 
connection with the $1 million for 1951. Now, with reference to the 
amount for 1952, that is an estimate of the commander of the far 
eastern forces of what he will require of ordnance material. 

Mr. Suepparpb. Just ordnance. Why would the gentleman have 
any reluctance, if he is going to require this amount of money, to 
supply you people with the basis upon which he is making his esti- 
mate? There must be some fundamental reason for it. 

What particular admiral is in charge that has this estimate here 
from the Korean area? 

Admiral CLexton. There was an estimate turned in by the com- 
mander in chief out there. 

Mr. SHepparp. When you say “commander in chief,’ tell me 
whom you are talking about. 

, Admiral Cuirxton. He is called the Commander in Chief, Far 
East; the naval command. 
Mr. SHepparp. Who is he? 





Admiral CLexton. It is Vice Admiral Joy. 

| Mr. SHepparp. All right. 

Admiral CLexton. He was asked for the fiscal year 1952, based on 
‘ the operations which he foresaw there, how much money would be 





required for air stations, for ordnance stations, and for ship activities. 
This is the part which he estimated for ordnance. Now, it is based 
on what his plans are for 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then I understand from that there is an inference 
that this same Admiral Joy also has under this heading ‘‘Support of 
overseas bases,” some money requested from some of your other 
bureaus of the Navy? , 

Mr. SHepparp. That is right. 

Admiral Horwoop. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. The total sum would have been broken down 
proportionately in accordance with the Department’s activities or 
participation, would it not? 
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Admiral CLextron. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you know how much his lump sum request was? 

Admiral CLextron. We can draw that all together for you, sir. For 
1951 you will find it in air, in ships, and in ordnance, mostly in ships. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, let us go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr Suepparp. Is this not the case, Admiral Hopwood: This 
represents an estimate for 1952 of the overseas requirements, of the 
Far East commander, so far as they pertain to your Bureau, is that 
right? 

Admiral Horwoop. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. Might | 
speak off the record? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Surely. . 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuHepparb. | might say this, Mr. Scrivner: We have had the 
“Support of overseas bases” before. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. SHeprarp. But when we have had them they have been 
indicated by specific projects and elements; bypothetically, in the 
South Pacific, and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. I can well remember them. 


SCOPE OF REQUEST 


Is this figure projected upon the premise of the Korean activity 
exclusively, or does it cover the South Pacific report for overseas 
bases as well? 

Admiral Hopwoop. It covers all far eastern operations, the Philip- 
pines and anything in the Far East. 

Mr. SHepparp. Then it is not in any manner confined to the 
Korean aspect exclusively? 

Admiral Hopwoop. It is not exclusively Korean. 

Mr. SuHepparp. It takes in the potential there, plus the necessities 
already established in the old line stations. 

Admiral Hopwoop. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. Well, as it applies to the old line stations, Admiral 
Hopwood, I think it perhaps could have been broken up so that we 
would have known a little more about it. 

Do you figure you are going to be able to give us more specific 
data pertaining to the allocation of these funds or not? 

Admiral Hopwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Will you have it available before we are called 
upon to mark up the bill? 

Admiral Hopwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Fine. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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The following is a breakdown of the requirements for the support of overseas 
bases; 

Yokosuka: 

Stevedoring charges for handling ammunition _ 
Rehabilitation of magazines, rentals___ 
Transportation costs___________- 


Wee erm 
ale 140, 000 
TGS : 2 175, 000 


dace ee 620, 000 
Port Lyautey: 


Stevedoring charges for handling ammunition 
Rehabilitation of magazines___ 


305, 000 
Seis = 200, 000 
OE ee a ee : nate tee Ps 505, 000 
Sasebo: 
Stevedoring charges for handling ammunition _ 
Rehabilitation of magazines____ 
Transportation costs 


‘ oe 550, 000 
ds : 350, 000 
sae 325, 000 

. -.u. 1,223,600 


Total. --.. iS 


Okinawa: 
Stevedoring charges for handling ammunition - 


i 375, 000 
Rehabilitation of magazines 


‘ f : 275, 000 


650, 000 


oS ES SE eet a ee eee 


Sa: ey nee eoree om nid liaeee =: Op 


The major portion of the funds requested, $1,845,000, are for the ordnance 
facilities at Sasebo and Yokosuka which are supporting the Korean operations. 
The funds are required for the payment of stevedoring and other charges in con- 
nection with the handling of ammunition and for the maintenance and rehabilita- 
tion of magazines, at all the above locations. These funds will also be used for the 
charges involved in the receipt, issue and surveillance of the ammunition in the 
magazines. At Yokosuka, there will also be certain rental costs of facilities which 
will be more advantageous to the Government than the construction of additional 
facilities. 


RS ee Says ae ee 


DEFINITION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. WigcLeswortu. What is contemplated in a general way under 
“Support of overseas bases’? Is it ammunition or arms or what? 

Captain Briner. That money, most of which this year has been 
spent at two stations, i eager and Sasebo, has been spent for 
ammunition stevedoring by Japanese labor, for the rental of some 
Japanese ammunition magazines, and for the ee of those 
ammunition magazines that were rented from the Japanese, including 
the rehabilitation of certain ammunition magazines that were avail- 
able to the Navy from the beginning on Navy ground. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. It is for the handling of arms and ammunition, 
as distinguished from the commodities themselves? 

Captain Briner. Yes, sir. There is no procurement and no loading 
or manufacturing involved at all. It is storage and handling, receipt 
and issue, surveilance. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROCUREMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF Rapiac EQUIPMENT 


Procure- 
in which you are asking 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, pick up item No. 8, “ 
ment and maintenance of radiac equipment,”’ 
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$375,000. Your explanation is reflected on page 5-41. Proceed, 
please. 

Admiral Scnorrret. No 1951 funds were allocated to this sub- 
activity. The allowance of radiac equipment was worked up by the 
Bureau of Ships for the Navy at large, and the Office of Budget and 
Reports has indicated to the Bureau of Ordnance that under the 
performance budget its share of the radiac equipment required for its 
stations was $375,000. I regret, gentlemen, I have no further detail 
on the breakdown of that figure. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you explain what radiae actually means, for 
the benefit of the record? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. It means equipment that is used for detecting 
whether there had been a dangerous amount of radiation received by 
personnel and installations. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RADIAC FUNDS REQUESTED, ENTIRE NAVY 


Mr. Scrivner. Can you tell us offhand how much is provided for 
this one activity throughout the entire Navy, through all the bureaus? 

Admiral CLexton. We could pull that together; yes, sir. We have 
that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think we had just as well do that. 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. We can put that as a table right here. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Funds for radiac 


1950 1951 1952 

Bureau of Ships - $620, 000 $8, 573, 000 $11, 236, 000 
Bureau of Ordnance » - 0 0 375, 000 
Bureau of Aeronautics s 2 7 0 0 425, 000 
Bureau of Personnel 0 0 0 
Office of Naval Research - 0 0 0 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 0 0 0) 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery ; 0 0 0 
Bureau of Yards and Docks 0 0 () 
Marine Corps E 0) 0 | () 
Service-wide operations (CNO) . 0 380, 000 90, 000 

(| ac eae isbeedsctasiabonse ; ; 620, 000 8, 953, 000 12, 126, 000 





Radiac equipments are used to detect and indicate the presence of radio- 
activity. The funds provided in fiscal year 1950, and fiscal year 1951, and 
those funds requested in fiscal year 1952, are for the purpose of providing a 
portion of radiac equipment and the maintenance of this equipment for naval 
forces afloat and naval shore activities. At the naval shore activities it will pro- 
vide equipment for both civilian and military personnel. This program is being 
carried out in accordance with directives of the Chief of Naval Operations. These 
directives are computed on the basis of the number of activities, number of per- 
sonnel and units of equipment required. The funds already available and those 
requested in 1952 will not complete the program. It is estimated that $5,000,000 
will be required in 1953, 1954, and 1955 te complete full procurement of equip- 
ments. 

The Navy has been and will continue to cooperate with Civil Defense and the 
Atomic Energy Commission in development of radiac equipment. In case of an 
atomic attack the Navy will aid in servicing the general area surrounding its 
installations by cooperating as a team with Civil Defense personnel. 
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IMPROVEMENTS AND ALTERATIONS TO FACILITIES 





Mr. Sixes. Very well, Admiral. Let us take up activity 5, “Im- 
provements and alterations to facilities.” You are requesting for 
fiscal year 1952 a total of $87,386,000. The breakdown by programs 
will be inserted at this point: 


Activity 5—Improvements and alterations to facilities 





| . 

| | 1951 estimates 
| 

| 


| IS taeaes 1952 
| obligations | Presently wows h Tee Total estimates 
4 . uppile- | ol fune- otal 
|} available Bes 
| ilabl mental} tions 


Programs or subactivities 





Alterations to grounds. -.- $217, 700 | $7,993,400 |___. $7, 993,400 | $18, 370, 000 

2 Health, sanitation, fire protection, | 

safety, and security projects_____| 241, 500 2, 572, 000 |_. 2, 572, 000 1, 882, 095 
3. Operational economies. _________- | 3,500 | 1,012,000 |__ 1, 012, 000 1° 108. 505 
4. Storm damage_._._____- 5 139, 000 | 337, 000 3 337, 000 757, 000 
5. Deficiencies in structures and 

utilities. _- Z 470,300 | 8,240,600 |_____- 8, 240,600 | 10,317, 200 
6. Maintenance and procurement of } 

advanced-base equipment SFR RRS oe 302, 000 |....-- 3 302, 000 3, 655, 500 
7. Equipment at other than ord- | 

nance stations... ____ BGA opted 30, 000 237, 000 Vee Memes 237, 000 750, 000 
8. Rehabilitation and _ furnishing 

housing units. Sek LE RK MEAS es 705, 000 |___- 705, 000 280, 110 
9. Vehicles (noncombat) ppauweducan! 228, 056 5, 914, 760 |___- ...--.-| 5,914, 760 12, 028, 000 
10. Railroad, construction, and mate- | 

rials-handling equipment____-_-___| 220,000 | 15, 131,440 |_.......|_..._...| 15,131,440 | 38, 237, 500 
11. Logistic support of facilities. ...__- } 95, 175 128, 200 |_- are 128, 200 

NR eae | 1,645 231 | 42, 573, 400 Dn Cali ccaselacin'grll | ee 87, 386, OOF 

OBLIGATIONS 


Admiral Scnorrret. The 1951 funds obligated under this activity 
through May 9, 1951 amounted to $38,521,000, as shown in the 
following table: 

{In thousands of dollars] 





Program Allocations Obligations 





Alterations to grounds._____...._..._____- P : 
Health, sanitation, fire protection, and se curity projects ee 
Operational economies... 
Storm damage ee BSE ae ae 
Deficiencies in structures and utilities. .___- a 
Maintenance and procurement of advanced-base equipme nt. 
Equipment at other than ordnance stations. 
Rehabilitation and furnishing housing units 








1 SAE SS eae eae 333 
Vehicles (noncombat) _-..........-._.---__- as 4, 447 
Railroad, construction, and material- -handling equipme nt_. 14, 933 
Logistic support of facilities.....:........................... 9 

Total, activity 5, ‘(Improvements and alterations to facilities”. ____| 42, 573 38, 521 





ALTERATIONS TO GROUNDS 


Mr. Sixes. Your first subactivity is ‘‘Alterations to grounds.”’ 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Showing a total request for $18,370,000. There is 
again a very material i increase over 1951, and a much more material 
increase over 1950. Will you make your statement to show the 
general picture and the necessity for that increase over a 2-vear 
period? 
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Admiral ScHorrre.. The functions performed under this program 
are for nonrecurring alterations, replacement, repair and rehabilitation 
of railroads, railroad facilities, roads, fences, docks, piers, mooring 
basins, soil-erosion control and related projects for the efficient opera- 
tion of the shore establishment and protection of capital investments 
in such properties. 

Projects totaling $12,700,000 are required for rehabilitation of 
present ordnance station railroad systems. The railroad systems at 
31 stations include 1,460 miles of track with a range in mileage of 
from 186 miles at Hawthorne to 1 mile at Macon, Ga. The present 
and scheduled movement of ammunition and ordnance material over 
these systems has created critical problems of operational efficiency 
and safety in handling of explosive material. 

The increase in movement of material can be roughly indicated in 
the following comparative data covering major naval ordnance 
depots: 

In June 1950, the material moved in short tons was 244,000. 

In August 1950, it had risen to 394,000. 

In October 1950, it had risen to 809,000. 

In June 1951, the estimated figure is 964,000. 

In June 1952, the estimated figure is 1,285,000, or about 5 times 
as much as in June 1950. 

The funds requested will provide $7,998,300 for procurement of 
long lead-time material needed for rail and rail accessory replace- 
ment and repair projects and $4,701,700 for labor and material for 
repair of roadbeds, replacement of ties, warning signs, and signals. 

The railroad rehabilitation projects included in this program cover 
only the highest-priority requirements at the following-tvpe stations: 


Mileage re- 


. : abor and ma- 
Number and types of station quiring re- L ' sat =o 
habilitation sia alin 

fi naval ammunition depots 632.0 $9, 830 724 

5 naval ordnance plants 18.9 144, 
> magazine and net depots 34.8 707, 943 
7 others 148.9 2, 017, 170 
Total ( 834.6 12. 700 ) 


$2,000,000 is required for soil-erosion projects at two stations in 
fiscal year 1952. Projects for this type of work at other stations 
will be deferred until 1953 and subsequent years. At NAD Earle 
the main barricaded siding area cannot be used because of the poor 
condition of slopes and drainage. $700,000 is required to correct the 
most pressing parts of this condition. The earth covers on magazines 
at NAD McAlester, which must be entered almost daily, have been 
damaged to the extent that the basic purpose of the earth cover to 
blanket any accidental explosion has been almost nullified. $1,300,000 
is required for the most pressing of this project. 

$3,206,220 is required for repair of station roads. The Bureau of 
Ordnance has a total of approximately 1,622 miles of bituminous- 
surfaced roads in the shore establishment. Since World War II, 
station roads, which have not been maintained in a good state of 
repair through lack of funds, require bituminous surface treatment in 
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order to prevent the loss of wearing courses. Sections of roads in 
their present condition will not support the increased load traffic, 
and further delay of repair and replacement work will increase 
progressively the total cost of such repairs and replacement at some 
future date. 

Additional paved areas are required in the vicinity of piers and 
loading docks to permit efficient and economical handling of material 
through use of heavy trucks, fork-lift trucks, and other labor-saving 
equipment. 

Road-rehabilitation projects included in this program cover only 
the highest-priority requirements at the following-type stations: 


‘ , Mileage requir- Labor and 
Number and types of station ing rehabili- material 
tation cost 
10 naval ammunition depots 388. 9 $2. 334, 595 
5 naval ordnance plants 47.4 289, 735 
3 magazines and net depots 15.8 - 6, 574 
7 other f 79. 55 185, 308 
Total (25) 531.65 3 22 


- 0 


Projects such as improvement of drainage systems, control measures 
to reduce damage by sandstorms, repairs to barricaded areas and other 
miscellaneous items will require $463,780. 


NECESSITY OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Tell me in general terms why it is necessary at this time 
to do all this railroad work? Is it something you have neglected over 
the vears, and now must be repaired, or does it just look like this is a 
good time to get money to rebuild these? 

Admiral Scuogrrre.. It is something for which there has not been 
funds over the last few years to carry out the necessary repairs. 

‘Mr. Srkes. You were able to operate without those funds before. 
Do you suddenly have to have funds this year to put them into an 
improved state of repair? 

Admiral ScHoeFrFE-. Sir, we have not operated a large proportion 
of this railroad system for several years. We have had it out of 
operation. 

In respect to the second part of your question, yes, sir; we need to 
operate these railroads,as indicated by the five-fold increase in our 
tonnage to be operated as between June 1950 and June 1952. 

Mr. Srxes. Does this include all the Navy’s railroad track, and does 
it include the Marine Corps trackage? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. No, sir. This includes merely the trackage 
in the ordnance stations. 

Mr. Srxes. Is this all the Navy’s ordnance trackage? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Well, the total Navy ordnance trackage is 
1,460 miles. We propose to conduct repairs upon 619.6 of these miles. 
That does not mean that every bit of those miles of track will have 
to be torn up and repaired, but there will have to be repairs within 
those 619.6 miles. 
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ANTICIPATED IMPROVEMENT DUE TO PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. What is the degree of improvement which will result 
from this expenditure of $18 million plus? Will the job then be pretty 
well done, or will you still have equal or greater requests to make in 
subsequent years? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Lieutenant Tueting, will you answer that, 
please. 

Lieutenant Turrina. Yes, sir; we will have to have some improve- 
ments from year to year. These funds include procurement for major 
replacement. 

Mr. Sikes. I assume you would have some repairs to make each 
vear. What I want to know is this: Is this the big hump of required 
repairs we are getting over; or will there be continuing requests of a 
size comparable to this one in the future years? 

Lieutenant Turrine. We estimate there will be an additional in- 
crement of about $9 million necessary to complete the major repair 
projects. 

Mr. Sikes. So that for the immediate future, the next few years, this 
is the big hump you are trying to get over now? 

Lieutenant Turtina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Suppose we were to cut out about half of this request. 
Could you still operate in a reasonably satisfactory manner, or would 
there be actual delays in transportation and actual danger of loss of 
rolling stock and loss of matériel from accidents? 

Admiral Scuorerre.. There would be actual damage and actual loss 
of time, sir. 

Mr. Manon. No questions. 

Mr. WiaGteswortH. You have a request of $12,700,000 for 
rehabilitation of railroad systems; a request of $2,000,000 for sorl- 
erosion projects; a request of $3,206,000 for repair of station roads; 
which totals about $17,900,000. Where is the balance of the $18,370,- 
000 you are asking? 

Lieutenant TurrTine. Sir, that is contained on page 5—46. 

Mr. WiaciteswortsH. At the end? 

Lieutenant TurTinG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicG.Lesworts. I see it now; $463,780 for improvement of 
drainage systems and so forth. 


REHABILITATION OF RAILROAD SYSTEMS 


Under the first item of $12,700,000, for rehabilitation of railroad 
systems, I understand you are going to rehabilitate 834 miles of 
track. 

Admiral ScHorFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. At 31 stations, at an estimated cost of 
$12,700,000. 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. That is an average of something less than 30 
miles of track at each one of these stations, and an expenditure of 
around $15,000 per mile. 

Admiral Scnorerret. Those figures are approximately correct, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Do you mean to leave the impression with 
the committee that there is an average of something like 30 miles of 
track per station that just is not usable at the present time? 
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Admiral Scuorrre.. That is either unusable or dangerous, sir. 

We have a list here setting forth by stations the number of miles that 
require repairs. I might say, sir, that at the station where I was on 
duty previous to my coming to the Bureau of Ordnance, which was 
an aeronautics station, we had about 50 miles of railroad. I traveled 
it last summer, and it was certainly in a most dangerous condition. 

Some years ago | traveled a good many of the Bureau of Ordnance 
railroads, and they were at that time approaching the same condition. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Have these 834 miles of road just arrived at 
that condition now, or does it indicate a lack of proper upkeep over the 
years? 

Admiral ScnorFret. It is a lack of upkeep over the years, sir. In 
many cases these railroads were constructed during the war of dis- 
tinetly second-grade material. There were untreated ties, which have 
rotted; rails that were hodgepodges of second- and third-hand rails, 
some of them obtained from the New York elevated railroad system, 
some from streetcar lines, and things of that sort. They were light 
rail, when they should have been heavy rail. They were constructed 
under emergency conditions, and they have not lasted, not having had 
adequate maintenance in the intervening time. 

Mr. Wieeiesworts. This estimate is built up on the station-by- 
station actual mileage required? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieGieswortnH. And the estimated cost per mile is based on 
what? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. The estimate of cost per mile is based upon 
station estimates. 

Lieutenant TurntinG. Largely, yes, sir; that and what we know to 
be the cost of materials today. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Well, is it an average cost per mile for the 834 
miles, or is there a computation made for each station? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. There is a computation made for each station, 
sir. 
SOIL-EROSION PROJECTS 


Mr. Wiee_teswortx. How about this $2 million for soil-erosion 
projects? Why are they valuable? 

Admiral Scuorrret. The most important of those is at the naval 
ammunition depot, Earle, which I visited about 2 months ago. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Where is that? 

Admiral Scnorerre.. That is in northern New Jersey, sir. It is 
the chief outloading port for ammunition in the East of the United 
States. It was constructed in a waste area about 15 to 20 miles south 
of New York Harbor, in a region of woods that could not be used for 
agricultural purposes. When it was constructed, unfortunately, 
adequate efforts were not made to control the erosion of the soil, 
which runs very easily. When I visited it the other day I found a 
large area of barricaded sidings where the earth had washed down 
and covered railroad tracks and roads. 

The region is a small-scale desert, sir. We have been attacking the 
problem up there on a small scale from vear to year, and have made 
some progress, but there is still a great deal of work to be done 
before that peculiar soil up there can be brought to a condition of 
stability. 
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Mr. SHepparp. Is it essential at that particular project because 
of its extensive maintenance requirements? Would we be money 
ahead if we just closed that project and transferred the activity to 
another base? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. No, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Thank you. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You estimate it will require $700,000 to put 
that in shape? 

Admiral Scuorerre.t. The total estimate, sir, to do the whole job, is 
about $1,700,000, of which we are asking for $700,000 this vear. 


M’ALLISTER PROJECT 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. How about this other project at McAllister, 
$1,300,000? 

Admiral Scuorrret. There we have a total estimate, sir, for the 
whole job of $2,700,000, of which we are asking $1,300,000 this year. 
I have not visited the station yet on this tour of duty, and I am not 
personally familiar with the situation. Captain Sawyer can reply in 
detail as to the conditions there, sir. 

Captain Sawyer. This is control of soil that is used in barricading 
magazines, which is necessary for the safety of the stations. The 
magazines will hold about 250,000 pounds of high explosives, and the 
the earthen cover on the magazine provides part of the barricade. 
Should vou have an accident or a blow, the magazines are separated 
at a distance, where it would not cause a progressive explosion. In 
certain areas we have been forced to place our magazines in waste 
areas or isolated areas. 

In the case of McAllister the soil is not firm and, due to weather 
conditions, it washes away, and you lose your barricading effect. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What are you going to do here? 

Captain Sawyer. There are several methods. Of course, you have 
to replace the earth, and then you have to put a mulch on top of the 
earth and attempt to grow some vegetation of a special kind, one that 
will not support fire, if we can get one in that area. 

Mr. WiacLesworts. Has it washed away? 

Captain Sawyer. Yes, sir; storm damage. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Storm damage? 

Captain Sawyer. Usually. 

Mr. Wiac.LeswortsH. How long a job is that going to be? 

Mr. Manon. Will vou pardon me, Mr. Wigglesworth? 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. What sort of vegetation would you grow that would 
not support fire? 

Captain Sawyer. We have been successful in certain areas with 
a vine. 

Mr. Manon. What kind of a vine? 

Captain Sawyer. I cannot tell you the vine, but it will stay green 
all year round in some places, like Indiana. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 

Mr. Wiae.tesworrn. How long a job will it be to fix that up; 
2 vears? 

Captain Sawyer. A long haul, sir. I do not think we will ever 
entirely whip it. 
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Mr. WiacLeswortna. This is a recurring expenditure? 
Captain Sawyer. No, sir; not in this amount. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It will be as long as you operate in that district 
in the climatic conditions of the same general charaéter as they 
are now. 

Mr. Scrivner. The climate is not going to change much. 


REPAIR OF ROADS 


Mr. WicGLEswortu. How about this other big item of $3,206,000 
for repair of roads? Apparently there are 1,600 miles, or about 
$2,000 a mile. 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Again, sir, we have a list here of stations, 
with the number of miles on each station, and these repairs cover 
repairs on bituminous roads of 531.65 miles, out of our total road 
system. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortu. Are those 1,622 miles of road in operation 
now? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Many of them have been out of operation 
for several years, sir, as we have previously reduced the activity at 
the stations in question. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. How much of the 1,622 miles are in operation 
now? 

Captain Sawyer. They are practically all in operation now, sir. 
They are side roads leading into magazines. Again, there is the 
distance that I have described between magazines. You have to 
have safe roads into the magazines. 

At the start of the Korean incident we had to make available safe 
passage. Safety is involved. If vou upset a truck with high explo- 
sives you may get a blow. The road has to be good enough to trans- 
port high explosives from the magazine to the shipping point. 

Mr. WicGieswortnu. Well, if this money were not provided you 
would continue to use these roads, I take it? 

Captain Sawyer. In some cases, no. The roads are in worse 
condition than you might imagine. They are not all blacktop. Some 
of them are just gravel. There has been little maintenance done 
since 1945. 

Mr. WieGieswortu. I am trying to get at how vital the fixing up 
of these roads is. You would like to have them fixed up, but vou 
could get along without them; could you not? 

Admiral Scuorrret. What, sir? 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. You would like to have them fixed up, but as a 
practical matter you could get along under present conditions; could 
you not? 

Admiral ScHorFFEL. We would be taking a very considerable risk 
if we did, sir, of not only material but also life. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Have we been taking that risk right along? 

Admiral ScuoreFFE.. In general terms, no, sir; because a large part 
of this period of time we have closed off these roads. 

Mr. Wiceieswortnu. I understood they were in operation now 
from what the captain said. 

Admiral Scuoerret. Yes, sir; we have been forced to put them in 
operation, but they are getting progressively worse—more and more 
dangerous. 
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LOCATION OF RAILROAD TRACKAGE 


Mr. Ritey. Admiral, is all the railroad trackage listed here within 
the areas of the stations? 

Captain Sawyer. Probably 95 percent. We own the right-of-way, 
if they are off our stations. We might have a short spur with the 
right-of-way hooking up to a main line. I can give you an example 
at Charlotte, N.C. We have 16 miles of railroad within the station, 
but a 6-mile right-of-way out to the Southern. 

Mr. Rivey. The Southern would not put that in for you? 

Captain Sawyer. No, sir. That is one of the few cases where a 
main-line railroad would not. 

Mr. Ritey. They get a lot of business from you; do they not? 

Captain Sawyer. I could not understand why, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. None of these are railroads that parallel existing 
common-carrier lines? 

Captain Sawyer. No, sir. 

Admirai Scuorrre.. None of our railroads parallel them; no, sir. 

Captain Sawyer. They normally go on our station with a spur and 
drop their freight, and then our locomotives pick it up. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you operate your equipment over the spur line at 
Charlotte to the main line of the Southern, or does the railroad get a 
switching charge on that 6-mile line? 

Captain Sawyer. At the present time that station is inactive. 
About all we haul is coal, and we do it with Diesel electric. * During 
the height of the war when the station was working three shifts we 
did not have sufficient equipment and the Southern came into our 
yard to pick up a train and take it out. 

Mr. Ritey. You do have the equipment now if you reactivate that 
station; is that it? 

Captain Sawyer. We would still have difficulty. We have a 45- 
ton Diesel electric and a 60-ton engine now. 


POSSIBLE DUPLICATION OF REQUESTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Talking about this $18 million project, you have 
large items in here about the repair of railroads, roads, and what not, 
but when we get back to “Maintenance and operation,’ with the 
$50,000,000 item, we find some of the same language—‘ Repair of 
railroads and roads.”’ : 

Admiral Scuorrret. Under ‘‘Maintenance and operation,’’ activity 
4, that is the day-by-day repairs. This is a real rehabilitation job. 
This is more than merely tamping down a spike or repairing some 
ballast. This is primarily concerned with purchase of new rails and 
new ties in large quantities. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps a more descriptive word would be ‘“‘re- 
building” rather than ‘‘repair.’’ Is that what you are trying to tell 
me? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. In some cases it could almost be described 
as rebuilding, but the building does not go to the extent in any place 
that I know of to the necessity of rebuilding a culvert, or anything 
of that type, nor of an embankment for a railroad. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps this more nearly approaches what some of 
the others called “deferred maintenance.” Is that it? 
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Admiral ScHorFFe.. In one sense of the word it might be called 
that. When we come to the question of the replacement of these 
large quantities of standard rails, I would hardly speak of that as 
deferred maintenance. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be rebuilding? 

Mr. Manon. The Air Force would call that retrofit. The lighter 
rail is improved to new and better rail, so it is not renovation or 
repair, but retrofit. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whether it is retrofit or not, it is a little hard to 
understand. We will be called upon to explain why you have the 
same language over in “Maintenance and operation,” where you ask 
for $50,000,000, and back here to “Alterations and grounds,’’ where 
you want more money, you have the same language. There must be 
some difference. Otherwise, you would have had it all under one 
or the other. If there is not any difference, then you have duplication 
and overlap, and you are getting money for the same thing in different 
accounts, which of course we do not look upon very kindly. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. The functions performed under this program 
are for nonrecurring alterations, replacements, repairs, and so forth, 
over and above what is considered normal maintenance. 

Mr. Scrivner. Define that as compared to what you would 
normally call a recurring expense. 

Admiral ScuorFrFre.. Recurring would be when we would expect 
to see something coming up before us every year. 

Mr. Scrivner. For instance. 

Admiral Scnorrre.. Under “Maintenance and operation,” it would 
be funds for the maintenance of railroads for the day-by-day track 
walking and the day-by-day cutting of weeds. A nonrecurring item is 
one, when the job is done, you need not expect to see it for a good 
many years in this budget again. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is aray of hope. If I can just pin you down as 
to where this work is being done so we will not expect to see it again 
for many vears, that will be very gratifying. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Now let us take a look at a few of the other items. We 
have a number of subactivities which follow that I think we might 
consider rather expeditiously, at least down to item No. 9, where you 
have a sizable item for combat vehicles. Let us take a look at Nos. 2 
through 8, inclusive, and see how far we can get this afternoon. 

Will you please, Admiral, touch briefly and generally on each of 
those items Nos. 2 through 8, and tell us as concisely as you can why 
you have to have in each case an appreciable increase in the amount 
of money—an increase which is considerably more than the increase in 
the personnel strength? 


HEALTH, SANITATION, FIRE PROTECTION, SAFETY, AND SECURITY 
PROTECTION 


Admiral Scuorerre.. In the first one, ‘‘Health, sanitation, fire pro- 
tection, safety, and security protection,” there is not an increase but 
a decrease of approximately $700,000. 

Mr. Sixes. How did.you achieve that reduction? 
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Admiral ScHorrre.. We figured the things that needed to be done, 
and not as much needed to be done as previously. 

The needs for the funds under this subhead item, I think are made 
fairly obvious by the title. Approximately 43 percent of the funds 
are for fire protection, and that includes 15 percent for automatic 
sprinkler system. Then, on the bottom of page 5-47, there is a short 
breakdown of those items. The 1951 funds obligated under this 
subactivity through May 9, 1951, amount to $1,636,000. 


OPERATIONAL ECONOMIES 


On page 5-48 appears the activity ‘“Operational economies,” and 
there is a moderate increase of less than $100,000. These items are 
those that are intended to be self-amortizing over a period of vears. 
They generally result from surveys, either made by the Bureau or by 
some of the inspection agencies of the Navy Department, indicating 
that if there are certain “amalgamations of this, that, and the other 
thing, maintenance funds w ill in the long run be saved. There is a 
small breakdown at the bottom of the page. The 1951 funds obligate “dl 
under this subactivity through May 9, 1951, amount to $1,725,000. 


Storm DAMAGE 


On page 5-49 appears the item of storm damage in the amount of 
$757,000, which is to repair the damage done by the great storm of 
November 23 and 25, 1950, to the docks at the naval ammunition 
depot at Earl. 

You see, this is for a storm that has happened. We are not attemnt- 
ing to estimate storm damage in the future. We are just asking for 
money that we had to put up to repair damage that has occurred, 
The 1951 funds obligated under this subactivity ‘through May 9, 1951, 
amount to $799,000. 


DEFICIENCIES IN STRUCTURES AND UTILITIES 


The next item is “Deficiencies in structures and utilities,’ page 
5-50, and this takes care of certain items or structures that are either 
unfinished or have very definite deficiencies in them, such as the pro- 
vision of adequate ventilation and moisture control in underground 
magazines at the naval ammunition depot, Oahu, and the rehabili- 
tation of magazines at the naval magazine, Guam. The 1951 funds 
obligated under this subactivity through May 9, 1951, amount to 
$9,127,000. 


MAINTENANCE AND PROCUREMENT OF ADVANCE BasE EQuiIpMENT 


The next item is “Maintenance and procurement of advance base 
equipment,” page 5-51. As vou know, gentlemen, we have a require- 
ment laid upon us by the Chief of Naval Operations for getting certain 
quantities of advance base equipment, certain cubs and acorns, and 
this is primarily for the procurement of rolling stock for that purpose. 
The 1951 funds obligated under this subactivity through May 9, 1951, 
amount to $127,000. 
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REHABILITATION AND FURNISHING or HovusEHOLD Units 





































The next item is the “Rehabilitation and furnishing of household 
units,’ which are scheduled for conversion from low-cost rental 
housing to public quarters. The funds requested there will complete 
the present schedule of such conversion. The 1951 funds obligated 
under this subactivity through May 9, 1951, amount to $333,000. 


VEHICLES (NONCOMBAT) 


Mr. Srxes. Tell us about the vehicle requirement. We shall need 
a very careful presentation on that. You show a tremendous increase 
in costs there. 
; Admiral ScHoreFret. Yes. We need it. 
The justification is given on page 5-54. The 1951 funds obligated 
under this sub-activity through May 9, 1951 amount to $4,447,000. 
We need approximately 6,600 non-passenger-carrying automotive 
vehicles to operate at the levels required to adequately support the 
' operating forces. At the present time, about 4,768 vehicles are in 
- operating condition. Within the past 6 months 1,793 deadlined 
' vehicles in poor condition have, of necessity, been placed back in 
service to temporarily meet station requirements. Over 80 percent 
of the 6,561 vehicles on hand have been used over 7 years. These 
vehicles have exceeded the maximum economical life expectancy and 
one time repair costs to maintain the vehicles in operating condition 
has become excessive in terms of replacement costs. These funds 
will provide only for replacement of vehicles and will not increase 
. ' station inventory. 
: , INVENTORY OF VEHICLES 
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Now, we have a table here showing the inventory that we had on 
- hand on the 30th of June, 1950. 
E Mr. Srxgs. Is that in the justification sheets before us? 
Admiral ScHorFrre.. No, sir. 
Mr. Stxes. What kinds of vehicles are these? Are they Cadillacs, 
‘ Ford or jeeps? 
. Admiral Scuorrre.t. All are non-passenger-carrying vehicles 
i light trucks, 4 ton; medium trucks, 1% tons; medium trucks, 2}; tons; 
heavy trucks, 5 tons. 
t Of the total inventory of 4,436 trucks on the 30th of June 1951, we 
3 have a requirement for the purchase of 3,083 new ones. We are going 
. _ to turn in an equal number of old ones, 3,083. Our figures are based 
- on the cost of the 3,083 new vehicles minus the expected turn-in 
value of the 3,083 old vehicles, and thereupon we arrive for these 
, vehicles at a figure of $9,086,800, net cost. 
Mr. Sixes. Are they standard vehicles or special type vehicles? 
e Admiral Scnorerret. On the whole, standard. We have an addi- 
- tional item here for special automotive equipment, totaling 1,286, 
n and we require 833 to be purchased. We will turn in 833 and we arrive 
| at a figure or net cost of vehicles to be purchased of $2,941,300,which 
added to the previous $9,000,000, gives the total. 
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AVERAGE COST OF NEW VEHICLES 


Mr. Sixes. What is the average value of the vehicles turned in and 
the average cost of the vehicles to be purchased? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. Of the trucks, the gross cost of the 3,083 new 
trucks is $9,759,400, so that the average cost is about $3,250 apiece. 
The turn-in value of the 3,083 trucks is estimated to be $672,600, or an 
average of about $225 apiece. 

Mr. Sixes. Doesn’t tht mean that you are getting very little return 
for them? Are they worn out? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. They are worn out. 

Mr. Manon. If we had disposed of those several years ago we 
could have gotten a pretty good deal on a trade-in, but I assume you 
want to keep them in reserve as you had no new equipment to sub- 
stitute for them. Is that your answer? A lot of these have been 
taken out of storage, 1 assume. They have not been in constant use. 

Admiral ScHorrret. You see, 1,793 of them were deadlined 
vehicles in poor condition that have of necessity been placed back in 
service. As to our replacement in previous years, the funds were 
not available for any but the most minor replacements. 

Mr. Manon. I know, and you do not think it would have been 
wise to have disposed of the others until you had replacements? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Not until we had replacements. 

Mr. Manon. A lot of these have not been in use anyway. 

Mr. Srxes. Have they been in use or in storage? 

Lieutenant Trutine. When the trouble in Korea started these 
1,793 were placed out of service. After Korea started, more and 
more were placed in service until all of these previously deadlined 
vehicles were placed back into service again. 


Wepnespay, May 16, 1951. 


DEFICIENCIES IN STRUCTURES AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. We will now 
resume the hearing with respect to naval ordnance and _ facilities. 
Yesterday when we concluded we had gone through subproject 
No. 9, I believe. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Off the record. . 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Now, are there any questions, Mr. Taber, with respect 
to the first nine items? We had completed, I believe, consideration 
of No. 1 of the subactivities? 

Mr. Taser. I am going to let Mr. Wigglesworth and Mr. Scrivner 
do it. I am not going to get into that because I was not here. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Wiac.ieswortn. I have no questions about subheadings 2, 
3, and 4, but I would like to ask a few questions beginning with sub- 
heading 5, ‘“‘Deficiencies in structures and utilities,” for which you are 
asking $10,317,000, as compared with an estimate of $8,240,000 
in 1951. 

Admiral ScHoEeFFEL. Yes, sir. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. What is that? You have a breakdown on 
page 5-50. What is that construction, for instance? Why is this 
not under alteration that we have already talked about? © 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Captain Sawyer. 

Captain Sawyer. This construction item includes the assembly of 
small items, each one of whose cost is in the vicinity of $10,000 to 
$40,000. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. We have already had the alterations under 
item 1. 

Captain Sawyer. The items in subhead 5 relate principally to 
structures, whereas the items in subhead 1 relate principally to rail- 
roads, roads, and drainage improvements. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You say there are 40 items in there? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Lieutenant Tueting. 

Lieutenant TurtTinG. In subhead 5 we have a total of somewhat 
over 150 items. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. That go to make up that $500,000? 


BREAKDOWN OF COSTS 


Lieutenant TueTinG. To make up the $500,000 specifically. There 
are approximately 20 or 30 items to make up the $500,000 specifically. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortu. Twenty or thirty? 

Lieutenant Tuetina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Which is it? 

Admiral ScHorerre.t. May I read some of those? 

Mr. WiaGLteswortu. Give us a few of them. 

Admiral Scuorrret. Naval Ammunition Depot, Earl, N. J., con- 
struct ordnance car storage building No. 1, $11,000; 

Construct addition to railroad dispatch tower building S—13, $6,000; 

Construct second story addition on decontamination building 4—N, 
$21,700; 

Construction of additional railroad dispatch tower building to tower 
building S-347, $20,600; 

Construct tool storage and issue building, ordnance, $9,500; 

Construct railroad paint shop for box cars, $48,000; 

Construct extension to auto paint shop building 14—A, $21,000. 

Mr. WiacGLeswortu. These items are all essential at this time? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. You cannot put them off? 
’ Admiral Scuorerre.. No, sir; they have been put off for so long 
already that we cannot. 

We have additional items here also. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. I assume those samples are representative? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes, sir; they are representative. 

Mr. Scrivner. Referring to these items that you have just read 
off, was this plant operated in World War II? 

Admiral Scuoerre.. The latter part of it, yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It must have been a comparatively new plant. 

Admiral ScoorrFre.. Yes, sir; but it was never completely finished. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is this to complete that plant, or is it just something 
you would like to have now? 
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_ Admiral Scuorrret. Part of it is to complete the plant, and part of 
it is the result of the changes in functions that naturally always occur 
in a station as the years go by. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was a perfectly usable plant in World War II 
when it was closed? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir; it was a perfectly usable plant, but it 
was not a particularly economical plant. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will these things increase the economy and efficiency 
of the plant? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir; it will increase the economy and 
efficiency and effectiveness of the operation, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can you show us how? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. Well, take the railroad dispatch towers at the 
present time. During the Korean operation we were out-loading a 
great deal of ammunition very early there. Due to not having com- 
plete railroad facilities as they had originally been planned, the 
operation of the railroads on it, and for the pier loading, the main part 
of the station was at times distinctly congested and stevedores were 
held up down at the docks because of the lack of arrival of cars at 
scheduled times. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you think this will make it possible for cars to 
arrive at properly scheduled times and thereby save time? 

Admiral ScHoeFFre.. It will help a lot. 

Mr. Scrivner. And will be what is sometimes called a self-liqui- 
dating project? 

Admiral ScHorrret. We hope it might become a self-liquidating 
project. 

Mr. Taser. Is it possible for you to operate without it? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. It is possible, sir, but it is neither effective 
nor economical. 


BREAKDOWN OF IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS 


Mr. WicGieswortH. What is the difference between the items you 
label as construction here, and the items you label as improvement, 
$7,959,000? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. Well, here is Naval Ordnance 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH (interposing). Before you do that, what is the 
difference in classification, or is there any? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes, sir; construction is the actual building 
of something, in this case a minor building, whereas improvement is 
largely a rearrangement or a repair included in this $7,500,000. 

Mr. Wicciesworrtn. A lot of the items you read under construc- 
tion, it seems to me were just expanding what you had, improving 
existing facilities. Give us some examples in this $7,959,000. 

Admiral Scuorerre.. Naval air ordnance test station, Chincoteague, 
Va., improvements to structures and facilities, $45,000. 

Mr. WicG.LeswortH. What are those improvements? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Lieutenant Tueting. 

Lieutenant Turtine. One item is to provide a new power line, or 
replacement of a power line, in essence, on Wallops Island. Another 
item is to dredge the channel connecting Wallops Island with the 
mainland. 

Mr. Wiac_eswortn. Is that vital? We have been getting along 
without it. Why do we need it now? 
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Admiral Scuorrre.. Because it fills all the time, and silts up in the 
course of every few years. I have been through that channel recently, 
and even for small boats it is necessary to wait for high tide. 

Mr. WiccLteswortH. What is next, give us some other items? 

Admiral ScHorFret. Well, at the Naval Ammunition Depot, at 
Earl, N. J., the item of waterproofing buildings 19 and 46, $5,500, and 
at Earl, N. J., resurfacing and repairing roofs and miscellaneous item, 
$14,800. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. May I have a look at the breakdown? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaG.Leswortn. There is a whole series of items here, most of 
them in five figures. One I see runs as high as $400,000, but most of 
them seem to be items calling for a comparatively small expenditure 
for any one item. 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. You have been over all of this list and, in your 
opinion, all of the items included here are vital at this time? 

Admiral ScuoerFet. I have not personally been over this entire list, 
but Captain Sawyer, the head of my Shore Establishment Division, 
has, sir. 

Mr. Wia@LeswortH. Captain, you have been over this list in 
detail? 

Captain Sawyer. Yes, sir, many times. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. Do you think that every one of these items 
is vital? 

Captain Sawyer. I do, sir. 

Mr. Wice@LteswortH. You are not taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to do a lot of odd jobs that you would like to have done under 
other conditions if the money had been available? 

Captain Sawyer. No, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. I see that you have a lot of paint jobs in 
here. Are those really important? 

Captain Sawyer. I think they are, yes, sir. 

Admiral Scnorrret. I might add, Mr. Wigglesworth, that we have 
a much longer list of odd jobs that we would like to do. 

Mr. Wiaacueswortn. | have no doubt of that. 

For instance, there is a small item of $10,000, roughly, to repaint 
the entire interior of the rocket assembly building, and buildings 17, 
18, 92, 20, 34, 131, and 133. Why isit important to repaint all of those 
buildings at this time? 

Captain Sawyer. Because, in the first place, it is badly needed, and 
in a rocket assembly building you are loading explosives, handling 
large quantities with a large number of humans. If an accident occurs 
people will be killed, and the whole aim is one of having humans safety 
minded and having capable humans, and having sufficient light, and 
having them work under the same conditions that would exist in cer- 
tain types of industry. If industry does it, and they do it in the radio 
business, we do it for a far greater reason when human lives are at 
stake. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. How is painting going to contribute to life 
saving? 

Captain Sawyer. You do not assemble explosives, sir, in shacks, 
you do not handle explosives in shacks. We have every safety device 
that we can concoct, and employees work under proper light condi- 
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tions. Proper light is part of the over-all picture. That is outside 
of the normal preservation that we get from painting any building. 


MAINTENANCE AND PROCUREMENT OF ADVANCE Base EqQuipMENT 


Mr. WicGcteswortu. Referring to item 6, Maintenance and Pro- 
curement of Advance Base Equipment, you are spending only $302,000 
this year, and you are asking $3,655,500 for the fiscal year 1952. That 
is over and above that $3,000,000 we had for advance bases yesterday, 
1s 1t not! 

Admiral Scuorerre.. Yes, sir. This material is being requested, 
sir, because of a specific requirement placed upon us by the Chief of 
Naval] Operations. 

Mr. WiaceLeswortu. Is this for arms and ammunition, or what is 
it! 

Admiral Scuorrre.. This is rolling stock under this activity 5, I 
mean under subhead 6 of activity 5. This is rolling stock which is 
required to carry the specialized material that we previously dis- 
cussed, sir. 

Mr. WieGiesworts. Rolling stock at the base? 

Admiral ScHorrre:. We actually maintain it here at the necessary 
rate and send it to the bases, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. This $3,655,000 is for the procurement in 
the aggregate of that rolling stock? 

Admiral ScHorrFre.. Yes, sir, and for the maintenance of it. 


EquIPpMENT AT OTHER THAN ORDNANCE STATIONS 


Mr. WicGieswortu. Item 7 is “Equipment at other than ordnance 
stations.’”” For 1952 you are asking for $750,000, as compared with 
$237,000 this year. Tell us about that. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. This is ordnance handling material, such as 
lift trucks and other special trucks at naval stations, naval operating 
bases, and naval air stations, stations not under the control of the 
Bureau of Ordnance. 

Most of the naval air stations actually have some ammunition 
magazines on them so that they can store bombs and machine gun 
ammunition in close proximity to the aircraft, but they require equip- 
ment of a somewhat specialized nature to handle material in and out 
.of those ammunition magazines. That is illustrative of the situation, 
sir. 


REHABILITATION AND FURNISHING HovsEHOLD UNITS 


Mr. WiecLeswortH. On number 8, ‘Rehabilitation and furnishing 
household units’”” you made a brief statement yesterday. I was not 
quite clear just what was involved, in the item of $280,000. Would 
you explain that? 

Admiral Scnorrret. Yes, sir. We show a list there of the stations 
where this is to be done. Certain of these houses that were low-cost 
rental houses are being converted to public quarters. In many 
cases this low-cost rental housing is in bad shape. Since under the 
law that authorizes public quarters they require a certain scale of 
furnishing, this $217,760 is required to carry out this program. If 
it is granted it will complete the present schedule of conversion, sir. 
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Mr. WicGLEsworts. You mean this is Government low-cost 
housing? 
i: Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. 
T } Mr. WiceLeswortu. It has been put to civilian use heretofore, 
and the Navy is now taking it over? 

Captain Sawyer. That is correct, sir, and practically at the direc- 
0 tion of the Bureau of the Budget. 
t : Mr. WieeieswortH. Does this list show the estimated cost of 
£ - repairs in each of the instances specified? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir, and the required scale of furnishing 

, : that is to be procured. 
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4 RENTAL QUARTERS, DAHLGREN, VA. 


Ue 


Mr. WiacLeswortu. Take the larger item for example, “Dahlgren, 


I : Va., $135,500,” what does that contemplate? 
iS Admiral ScHorrFret. Captain Sawyer. 
3- | @ Captain Sawyer. The Naval Proving Ground at Dahlgren, Va., 


which is about 60 miles down the Potomac, has two types of rental 
quarters, the type that was placed there when the station was built 
in 1919 and 1920, and some defense-type houses placed at the station 
in World War II. As houses, neither type is what today we would 
consider adequate houses. In an effort to make available public 
quarters, which will increase the rental of these quarters, some of. 
the old-type houses, Government houses, and the low-cost defense- 
type World War II houses are being rehabilitated in what we consider 
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a@ very minor manner and they are being provided with a limited 
quantity of furniture in order that the military may be assigned there. 
e Mr. WicGLeswortu. How many units would be involved? 
h Captain Sawyer. 110 in all. 
Mr. WiGGLeswortH. 110 units? 
1S Captain Sawyer. Yes, sir; that is just at Dahlgren. 
ig I 





Veuictes (NONCOMBAT) 


yn Mr. WiaeteswortH. Coming to item 9, “Motor vehicles,’ just 
in _ give me a few figures by way of summary. In the first place, is this 
p- item all for non-passenger-carrying vehicles? 
ut Admiral ScHoreFFEL. Yes, sir. 
n, Mr. WieeGLeswortH. Completely? 
Admiral ScHorrreL. Completely, sir. 
Mr. WieeLesworts. And you have on hand now 6,600; is that right? 
Admiral Scnorrret. No, sir; we have not that number. Our 
ng inventory on the 30th of June 1951 was 4,436. 
ot Mr. WiaGLeswortn. 4,436? 
Id Admiral Scuorrre.. That was trucks. 
Mr. Wiecteswortnu. How many is that? 
ns Admiral Scuorerre.. Trucks, 4,436. 
st Mr. WigGLesworrH. 4,436 trucks? 
ny Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir, and the number of special auto- 
he motive vehicles was 1,286, sir. 
of Mr. WIGGLESworTH. 1,286? 
If Admiral ScHorFrE.. Yes, sir. 





Mr. WicGLeswortn. Or a total of 5,722? 
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Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLesworrH. You want a total of 6,600; is that right? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. We would like to have it, sir, but our request 
for funds does not involve an increase in this inventory. 

Mr. Wieeiesworru. In other words, you are going to stick at 
5,722? 

Admiral ScHoreFFe.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLEswortH. You propose to turn in a substantial number 
and to acquire a substantial number of new ones by way of replace- 
ment? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes, sir, in equal numbers. 

Mr. Wiae_eswortu. What is the number? 

Admiral Scnonrre.. Of trucks, we propose to turn in 3,083, and to 
obtain the same number. Of the special automotive type, we expect 
to turn in 833, and to obtain an equal number. 


TRADE-IN VALUE OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Wiea.eswortH. What is the turn-in price of the trucks? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. The estimated turn-in price for the trucks is 
$672,600. 

Mr. WigGLeswortuH. That is the total? 

Admiral ScHorrFre.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiGGLEswortH. $672,600? 

Admiral ScHorerFre.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. In other words, you are going to get about 
$200 plus apiece? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir, about $220. 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. $220? 

Admiral ScHorrret. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. And the turn-in on the special automotive 
vehicles will be what? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. $369,800, sir. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. That means about $450 apiece for those? 

Admiral Scoorrre.. Approximately, yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. That gives you a total from turn-ins of about 
$1,042,400? 

Admiral ScHorerFe.L. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER AND COST OF VEHICLES TO BE ACQUIRED 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. Now, you are going to acquire new trucks. 
You will buy 3,083 trucks at what cost? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. $9,759,400. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. Or around $3,300 each? 

Captain Sawyer. $3,160. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. $3,160, and you are going to buy 833 special 
automotive vehicles. 

Admiral Scuorrret. At $3,311,000, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Making a total expenditure of around 
$13,070,000, or a net of $12,000,000 which you are requesting here. 
Is that all you can get for turning in those vehicles? 

Admiral Scoorrret. Many of them are in very bad shape. I will 
ask Captain Sawyer to speak on that. 
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Captain Sawyer. It is based on our estimate. That is an estimate 
of the turn-in value, and it is based on our experience in having turned 
in a very limited number in the last 18 months. 

Mr. WicGcLeswortuH. How old are these trucks? 

Captain Sawyer. Well, we have a directive from the Secretary of 
Defense which very specifically tells us when we can turn in any piece 
of automotive equipment. It is a rather complicated directive, but I 
can assure you if that truck is turned in it is worn out, and beyond 
further use. 

Mr. WicaLeswortH. Well, the only thing that strikes me offhand 
is that you are turning in practically two-thirds of all of the trucks you 
have and two-thirds of all of the special vehicles you have. 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. Over 80 percent of the vehicles on 
hand have been used over 7 years. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortu. In other words, you bought $6,000,000 worth 
this year, and you replaced one-third of them—is that it?—and now 
you are asking for $12,000,000 to replace the other two-thirds. Is 
that what it comes down to? 

Captain Sawyer. That is about it; I would not say definitely. 
I would like to add: The majority of this equipment is being used to 
handle explosives, and again there is the safety factor involved. 

Mr. Taser. If you have to have them turned over oftener than the 
normal service of vehicles, they ought to be in better condition when 

you turn them in, and you ought to get more allowance for them. 
ow about it? ; 

Captain Sawyer. This directive that we follow does not permit 
what you propose, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What? 

Captain Sawyer. This directive of the Secretary of Defense as to 
when we can declare a vehicle ready for turn-in does not permit 
what you propose—to turn it in earlier. 

Mr. Taser. Weil, now, I thought you said you had to have new 
vehicles oftener where they were used for handling ammunition, and 
I naturally inferred from that that you would be turning them in 
earlier than they would be turned in in other service. 

Captain Sawyer. I meant to infer that any vehicle that handles 
explosives should be in good shape. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortu. Well, if you acquired 33 percent of your 
over-all total in 1950, how can 80 percent of them be 7 years old? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Well, sir, Captain Saywer did not give an 
unqualified answer to your question—— 

Captain Sawyer. I am not sure about that one-third. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. What did you do with the $6,000,000, then? 

Captain Sawyer. $6,000,000 was expended for new vehicles, and 
they are Shown in our inventory of 30 June. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. If $12,000,000 takes care of two-thirds of 
them, with prices going up somewhat, $6,000,000 would have taken 
care of one-third of them; would it not? 

Captain Sawyer. I think one-third is close, sir. I am not sure 
about that. 

Admiral ScnorrreL. Would you like to have us get information 
on that for the record, or try to get it later this afternoon, sir? 

Mr. WicG.ieswortu. I am just wondering if it is really essential 
to have a brand-new fleet or whether you cannot get along with a 
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smaller replacement .in 1952 if you have already 33 percent new 
vehicles. 

Captain Sawynr. Well, there has been no orderly replacement 
since before we got $6,000,000, sir. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. If it is satisfactory, sir, we will call up the 


Bureau and try to get that information down here this afternoon 
for you. 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. All right. 
(The following information was supplied later :) 


STATEMENT OF THE POSITION OF THE BUREAU OF ORDNANCE WiTH RESPECT TO 


PROCUREMENT OF NON-PASSENGER-CARRYING Motor VEHICLES (TRUCKS) IN 
Fiscat YEARS 1951 anp 1952 


1, Funds available in fiscal year 1951 for procurement of vehicles totaled 
$5,914,760. These funds were requested and used for the following procurement: 


RE LR A Ri Tat ERE EET IOS EP eI DS OOO EE ae $582, 981 
1,589 trucks and trailers__-- ----- PEF LYST HS RI Ree 5, 331, 779 
NNN os og oe est eee hae Suey atte sein Ae Rae BONY Sake PEAS Rone 5, 914, 760 


Of this total, $5,331,779 was used for procurement of trucks of the types for which 
additional funds are required in fiscal year 1952. The total number of these 
types of trucks planned for procurement with 1951 and 1952 funds will be 5,505, 


which = approximately 96 percent of the 5,722 trucks and trailers on hand June 
30, 1950. 


2. This replacement requirement of 96 percent is based on the following facts: 
80 percent of the vehicles on hand have been used over 7 years. An additional 
16 percent are in such poor operating condition that the onetime cost of repair 


exceeds the prescribed replacement cost ratios established under Department of 
Defense vehicle-replacement directives. 


Rar_rRoapD, ConstRUCTION, AND MATERIAL-HANDLING EQuiIPMENT 


Mr. WiaeLeswortn. Now tell us a little more about this item 10, 
“Railroad, construction, and material-handling equipment.” You 
want $38,237,000 as compared with $15,131,000 in the current fiscal 

ear. 
m Admiral Scuorrret. This breaks down, sir, into two principal 
parts. The first is “Construction and weight-handling equipment.” 

Mr. Wiac ieswortn. “Construction” and what? 

Admiral Scnorrre.t. And ‘“weight-handling equipment,” sir, a 
total of $18,085,000, and the second part is ‘Materials-handling 
equipment,” a total of $20,152,500. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Materials-handling equipment? 

Admiral ScHorrFe.. Yes, sir. 

The first category is further broken down this way, sir: for torpedo 
cranes we are asking for 49 at a gross cost of $735,000. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. $735,000? 

Admiral ScHorFrre.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What is that? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Torpedo cranes. 

Mr. Taser. Torpedo cranes? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Then we are asking for 106 mobile cranes at a gross cost of 
$2,605,000, sir. 

Of construction equipment we are asking for 2,500 items of which 
I have a complete list here, sir, at a gross cost of $15,700,000. 
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Ww We are planning to turn in 500 with an allowance for turn-in esti- 
mated at $1,000,000. 
nt Mr. Taser. That is construction equipment? 
Admiral ScHoerFe.. Yes, sir; giving a net cost for the construction 
he 4 equipment to be purchased of $14, 700,000. 
on 3 Now, these items, sir, do involve an increase in inventory. 
; MATERIALS-HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
: In regard to the second category, materials-handling equipment, we 
TO are asking for 2,500 fork-lift trucks. 
IN : Mr. Taper. What kind of trucks? 
; Admiral Scnorrre.. Fork-lift trucks, sir, at a gross cost of 
ed : $8,857,500. 





at: : Mr. Taser. How many of them? 


3 
81 4 Admiral ScHorrre.. Two thousand five hundred, sir. 
79 j Mr. Taper. Of those fork-lift trucks? 
60 3 Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. 
= : We are proposing to turn in an equal number, 2,500, and the 
on § estimated turn-in value is $382,800, giving a net cost on fork-lift 
5, 3 trucks of $8,474,700, and no increase in inventory. 


ne fm The next item in this category is industrial electric batteries. We 
| 4 are proposing to purchase 3,770 at a gross cost of $4,297,800. We 


| a have estimated no turn-in value on them. Again there is no increase 

air ta in inventory, sir. 

of : Now, as to Diesel locomotives, we are asking for the purchase of 
i 100 at a gross cost of $9,000,000, and to turn in an equal number, 

. 100, with an estimated turn-in value of $1,620,000, giving a net cost 


for the locomotives of $7,380,000, and no increase in inventory. 
0 ba Mr. WiccLeswortu. That accounts for $16,000,000 out of the 
- | $20,000,000, does it not? 
al =o Admiral ScHorFFre.. No, sir. 
Mr. WiceLeswortnH. $7,400,000 and $8,400,000. 
|@ Admiral Scporrret. And for the batteries $4,300,000. 

Mr. Taser. Oh, yes; that is right. 

Mr. WiaeeLeswortH. You take a terrific loss on those turn-ins, do 
you not? 
| 4 Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Quite a loss, sir. 


yal 


eed 


ng Mr. Taper. How old are these Diesels that you have? They 
ought to last a good while. 
Admiral ScHorrFe.. I believe, subject to checking with Captain 
do Sawyer, that they are all over the official age limit of 15 years; is that 
correct, Captain? 
Mr. Taser. All pre-World War IL? 
Captain Sawyer. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Taser. Do you mean that you did not get any during the war? 
Captain Sawyer. We got locomotives during World War II; yes. 
sir. 
Mr. TaBER. Haw many? 
of Captain Sawyer. I cannot answer that, sir. 





ich INVENTORY 


Admiral Scuorrret. Mr. Taber, at the present time our total 
inventory is 158. It is 100 of the 158 that we are asking to replace. 
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Mr. Taser. You mean you had 100 before World War II started? 

Captain Sawyer. I would like to make the point that if we got 
them during World War II it does not mean that we have them now. 
They were transferred to other agencies, they were declared surplus, 
or they were sold by direction of higher authority. 

Mr. Taser. You mean that they were selling the newer ones and 
transferring them, and leaving you with the old ones? 

Captain Sawyer. Not in every instance. 

Mr. Taper. What kind of management is that on the part of the 
Navy to let the good ones go and those with little service? It does 
not look good at all. 

Captain Sawyer. In many instances it was at the direction of higher 
authority than the Navy, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Frankly, I think the Congress expected the armed 
services to keep the most up-to-date stuff they had, and to only get 
rid of the poorer and junk variety of stuff. I am surprised to hear 
that there was agreement with that program. I do not like that way 
of doing business, frankly. 

Mr. Manon. If you have the story, give it to us. If you do not 
know it, will you supply it at this point in the record? 

Admiral ScHorFFEL. Yes, sir; we will do that. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if you divested yourselves of this 
equipment why did you do it, and where did it go, and upon whose 
instructions was it done, and so forth? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was supplied later:) 

Note.—The following information is submitted for the record in order to correct 
impressions developed from discussions of this matter during the hearings and to 


permit a complete review of the requirement factors supporting the procurement 
request contained under this activity. 


STATEMENT OF THE BUREAU OF ORDNANCE WITH RESPECT TO PROCUREMENT OF 
RatLtRoaAp LocoMoTiIvEs IN FiscaL YEAR 1952 


Data available to witnesses testifying at the review of locomotive procurement 
estimates did not permit an accurate development of the true facts regarding this 
requirement and the record of property management with reference to prior pro- 
curement and disposition of locomotive equipment. An unfortunate impression 
was created from testimony that the Bureau of Ordnance participated in a prop- 
erty-disposal program directed by higher authority that required the selection of 
the better equipment for disposal and the retention of older equipment and that, 
as a result of this policy, the Bureau now requires replacement of these over-age 
locomotives to meet current and prospective ordnance station workloads. 
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Date of acquisition of locomotives in current inventory 
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Station | Pre 1931 | 1931-35 1936-40 1941-45 Total 
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NM, Port Chicago, Calif... -.-- = ba Pink nccice’ 12 12 
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NAD, Bremerton, Wash _- 4 | 4 
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It can be noted from the above tabulation that only 10 locomotives in current 
inventories were acquired prior to World War II. The remaining 148 loco- 
motives were acquired during the period 1941-45. The dates of Bureau acquisi- 
tion do not reflect with complete accuracy the maximum age of these locomotives 


_as wartime acquisitions did not, in all instances, represent new procurement by 


the Bureau. 


NUMBER OF LOCOMOTIVES ON HAND AT THE END OF WORLD WAR II 


The number of locomotives at the end of World War II was 180. 


Disposition of locomotives after World War II 


Transferred to Bureau of Yards and Docks- - --_- ts 6 
Transferred to naval operating base, Roosevelt Roads Puerto Rico___- 2 
Transferred to naval air rocket test station, Lake Denmark 2 
Transferred to naval air facility, Patuxent, Md__- oe: 4 2 
Transferred to U. 8. Marine Corps, Camp LeJeune, N. C : 1 
Transferred to Atomic Energy Commission, Arco, Rests 6 1 
Leased to E. W. Bliss & Co., Canton, Ohio. ____.____________________. 2 


(These locomotives are under lease to a company leasing a naval 
ordnance plant.) 
Leased to Beaufort Morehead R. R. Co., Beaufort, N. C_-__- eee 1 
(This is a small locomotive currently on in to a 3-mile railroad 
operating in eastern North Carolina.) 
Declared surplus by Naval Magazine, Montauk, Long Island_-_-_--_. ___-- 1 
(This locomotive was obtained from the Long Island Railroad 
during World War II as a second-hand piece of equipment and de- 
clared surplus due to its condition after the war.) 
Declared surplus: 


General Electric, 25-ton, 1913 model_ - ] 
General Electric, 30-ton, 1917 model___________* - bs git dated 1 
Westinghouse, 35- ton, 1916 model ars l 
(The three locomotives were declared surplus and disposed of.) 
Wrecked and sold: This locomotive was wrecked and sold for serap_____- 1 





Total_ 


: 
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The above history of locomotive dispositions clearly indicates that the Bureau 
of Ordnance did not dispose of any of its better equipment following World War 
II. There were a number of transfers during recent years to other Navy and 
other Government activities where this equipment was required to meet their 
operating needs. These transfers were made in compliance with a policy of 
obtaining maximum Government use of such equipment. 


Requirement for locomotives in 1952 


Over-age locomotives to be disposed of_._..__..-._-_.----__-__________. 10 
Locomotives to be replaced because of excessive repair cost. ___________- 4 
American locomotive, serial 68698, 60 tons, 1935 model. 
Whitcomb locomotive, serial 60514, 80 tons, 1944 model. 
Baldwin locomotive, serial 70326, 80 tons, 1944 model. 
Whitcomb locomotive, serial 60638, 80 tons, 1945 model. 
Undersized locomotives to be disposed of 



































Mecatu iat ot whee tae Soon hae w 64 
Number of locomotives, by tonnage, on hand at ordnance establishments on June 30, 
1950 
Tonnage 
Establishment 
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The 64 locomotives classed as 45-ton and lighter in the above table are proving 
too light to safely and efficiently handle loaded cars of explosives. he 44 
locomotives classed as 45 tons are driven by 150-horsepower motors and they 
have been counterweighted to increase the tractive effort. This fact causes 
excessive breakage and damage to axles with resulting high maintenance cost as 
well as excessive lost work time. The replacement of the locomotives disposed 
of, 22; total number of locomotives to be replaced in 1952, 100. 


OBLIGATIONS BY SUBACTIVITIES, 1951 


Mr. Taser. Now, Admiral, I would like to have you give me the 
1951 obligations on each of these items here and you ought to give 
them down to the Ist of May, anyhow. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Admiral ScHoeFFe.. I will ask Captain Clement to reply to that. 
Captain CLEMENT. On page 5-43, item 1, ‘Alterations to grounds,” 
and these are all obligtions in 1951, $1,184,000. 

Mr. TaBer. $1,184,000? 

Captain CLEMENT. Yes, sir. 

Item 2, $374,000; item 3, “Operational economies,’ $565,000; 
item 4, “Storm damage,” $363,000; item 5, ‘“‘Deficiencies in structures 
and utilities,’ $2,496,000; item 6, ““Maintenance—Procurement of 
advance base equipment,” $80,000; item 7, zero obligated; item 8, 
$334,000. 

I will give you a figure for 9 and 10 combined, Mr. Taber, because 
I could not break it down further; $3,067,000. Item 11, $7,000. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. That is as of what date? 

Mr. Taper. April 30, I believe. 

Captain CLemMent. April 30. That totals $8,467,000. 

Mr. TaBER. So you have obligated just about 20 percent? 

Captain CLement. I wanted to add that we have considerable 
amounts in excess of that on which we have placed orders and our funds 
are committed, but no firm obligations have yet been made due to our 
accounting processes. 

Mr. Taser. If you have placed orders, you are obligated; are you 
not? I thought that when you placed an order you were obligated? 

Captain CLement. Not in the exact technical phraseology that we 
use on our documents. 

Mr. Taser. What do you call obligated? If I have it wrong, 
I would like to know. 

Admiral ScHorFret. May I ask Mr. Pehrson to reply to that? 

Mr. Penrson. The largest amount of the unobligated balance 
represents money that has been committed, orders that have been 
placed with the Army Ordnance Department through the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, for procurement. They have a single-service pro- 
curement responsibility for a large part of our equipment. We do 
not pick those orders up as obligations until the procuring agency, in 
turn, has entered into contracts. 

Mr. Taser. Frankly, I do not see how, on the basis of obligations 
of 20 percent, you can tell anything about where your needs are for 
this kind of an appropriation. 

Captain CLement. Mr. Taber, then I have given you the wrong 
figures. They are the ones we call obligations but not the figures that 
you require. May I give you the figures that you require which 
represent the orders that we have placed, sir? 

Mr. Taser. If they are placed firmly, that is all right. But if you 
have just asked somebody to get bids on something, that is another 
matter. 

Captain CLEMENT. No, sir; these are written orders that have gone 
out. The figures are as follows: Item 1, $5,385,000; item 2, $1,636,- 
000; item 3, $1,725,000. 

Mr. Taser. That is more than you had available? 

Captain CLemMent. In places we have had to adjust; that is 
$1,725,000. 

Item 4, $799,000; item 5, $9,127,000; item 6, $127,000; item 7, zero; 
item 8, $333,000; items 9 and 10 combined, $19,379,000; item 11, 
$10,000; total, $38,521,000, which is 90.4 percent of the total. May 
I now, sir, change the date for these figures? They are as of the 
9th of May 1951. 
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Mr. Taser. Those are all firm obligations? 
Admiral Scnorrre.. They are firm obligations in your sense of the 
word. In the technical sense that is used by the Bureau of the 


Budget they are obligations plus commitments. 
Mr. Taser. That is all. 


REHABILITATION AND FuRNISHING Hovustne UNITs 


Mr. Scrivner. Going back for a moment to your “ Public housing” 
item; is this the type of item where you are going to do some repairs, 
put in some furniture and furnishings, and then these quarters will be 
made available to the military at a certain rental? 

_ Admiral Scuorrre.. They will be made available to the military, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In lieu of their allowance for quarters? 

Admiral ScHORFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that in some cases, according to what we have 
been told at other times, Uncle Sam will be doing two things: First, 
making available quarters for the military which are not now available 
and which are needed, and two, in some instances at least, there will 
be enough of a difference between what would have been a rental 
allowance and the actual cost of this project so that eventually so 
far as the taxpayers are concerned you will save Uncle Sam money 
and the project will in effect pay for itself? 

Admiral ScuorFrre.. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that it serves a double purpose, each of which 
is good? 

Admiral ScHoerFe.. It serves a double purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. For instance, with reference to Dahlgren—I think 
that was said to be 110 units—it would be in the neighborhood of 
$1,200 a unit. Is that about the average cost? ‘ 
Captain Sawyer. That is pretty close. This is minor rehabilita- 
tion. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, what may seem minor to you may not 
seem minor to us. Do you think $1,200 will be the average all the 
way through? 

Captain Sawyer. I think that is a good average. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does that include repairs and furnishings? 

Captain Sawyer. No, sir; that $1,200, I believe, is just rehabilita- 
tion. The furniture is another item. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are you going to get your money for furnish- 
ings, then? 

Admiral Scuorrre.t. No, sir; this is for rehabilitation and furnish- 
ing of housing units. 

Mr. Scrivner. That includes both the repairs to make them habit- 
able and the furnishings that will go into them? 

Admiral ScHorFFEL. Yes, sir. 


VeHICLES (NONCOMBAT) 


INVENTORY OF ROLLING STOCK, CLOSE OF WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Scrivner. Will the figures that you are obtaining show us what 
your inventory was in these various items of rolling stock at the end 
of World War II; or do you have that figure? 
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Captain Sawyer. Whether we can get that I do not know. 





he Admiral ScuoerrFe-. I am very much afraid, sir, that many of those 
he figures would have gone to the Archives by this time. They may be 
obtainable. 

Mr. Scrivner. That means that we will be at a loss to know what 
you had then compared to what you are asking for now. If we knew 
what you had at the end of the war, we could better compare your 

R plans now with what you might need; that is, whether you are going 
g ~ ., to have as many vehicles as you had or whether you need them all. 
rs, 3 The lack of detailed information leaves us pretty much in the dark. 
be a Of course, we can understand that you have to have specially con- 

2 structed types of vehicles to handle some of these things but it would 
y) 3 seem from the testimony that a standard vehicle with minor modifica- 
2 tions might fill the bill at a much lower cost. The lack of information 
4 leaves us, on this side of the table, at a loss to know exactly what to do. 
; Admiral Scuorrret. Many of these vehicles are of a standard type. 
ve 4 I believe all the trucks are; are they not, Captain Sawyer? 
st, “ Captain Sawyer. That is correct. 
rle ‘ Admiral Scoorerre.. Are the trailers of a standard type? 
‘ill 3 Captain Sawyer. I think we covered it in the general statement. 
bal 3 Where we can use a standard type truck, we do. Where we can put 
SO ; a torpedo crane in place on a standard truck, wedo. We use standard 
ey 7 equipment where we can and just have it modified by adding on 
handling equipment, such as a bomb truck. 
ch DISPOSITION OF DIESEL ENGINES 
Mr. TAser. I have one other question I would like to ask. I 
nk would like to have you tell us for the record by whose direction you 
of : were cleaned out of the best of your Diesel engines and left with the 
: dregs. I would like to know by whose order that was. If you do 
ta- ; not know, please look it up and put it in the record at this point. 
: (Norre.—Information requested has been placed in the record on 
Lot ; p. 362, et seq.) 
he 3 
: Rartroap Construction AND MarertaL HanpLinc EquIPpMENT 
: Mr. Mauon. You have described at considerable length all of the 
ta- 10 subactivities, 1 through 10. It is not quite clear to me just where 
all of the $38 million would go in subactivity 10. It is called “Railroad 
sh- ta contruction and material handling equipment.’ Then you proceed to 
talk about a lot of vehicles. Will you clarify that? 
sh- ; Admiral ScHoreFFe.. Yes, sir. Do you wish me to go into further 
detail of the two categories that I spoke of, the construction handling 
‘it- equipment for which we estimate $18,085,000 and the second category, 
materials handling equipment for which we estimate $20,152,000? 

Mr. Manon. You might give us a little more detail. It is not 
clear—at least to me. 

Admiral ScHorFFeL. May I go off the record for just a moment? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

(Statement off the record.) 

at 
nd 
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CATALOGING 


Mr. Manon. We shall now take up activity 6, ‘““Cataloging,’’ where 
you are making a request for $1,848,000. 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you advise as to whether this is a continuing 
requirement which you must have in order to keep current with your 
cataloging, or does this have some connection with the backlog of 
cataloging work? 

Admiral ScuoerrFet. It is a combination of both, sir. There is a 
continuing requirement for cataloging as new material comes into 
use. 

Mr. Manon. This is just a part of the over-all program? 

Admiral ScHoreFFE.. Yes, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS 


The 1951 funds obligated under this activity through May 9, 1951, 
amounted to $1,293,000 as shown in the following table: 


{In thousands of dollars] 














Program Allocations | Obligations 
ESET ER RS ee rae eee is socshninutiaton bipdh eabaiahaintaacthaiat Sipibaedbaable di alte st 1, 287 1, 190 
| EEE ee ae a A EAP SN REEL LA Lea? 103 103 
TORE GATE TEy 6, COIN avi ciniticinns dcepndernsincnseqcinppicisbewnnie 1, 390 1, 293 








SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Pages 5-60 and 5-62 give a breakdown of the various items with 
the estimated cost for 1952 on each item. 

Mr. Manon. We shall place those pages in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Activity 6. CATALOGING 


Supplemental table of program content 























1950 1951 1952 estimate 
1, Cataloging: 
Article identification and stock numbering--_-_-_- Bin Se $389, 926 $376, 429 $359, 000 
Identification and recording of ammunition__ 30, 7! 40, 372 65, 000 
Compilation of ordnance section of catlaog - - - 176, 600 177, 459 200, 000 
Compilation and lay-out of allowance lists. ..-..........-- 101, 547 184, 469 214, 500 
NavOrd allowance list revisions..............------.------ 82, 000 82, 350 100, 000 
Munitions board cataloging agency program.-___._._____- 379, 101 252, 913 351, 500 
Maintenance of technical library_._.........-.-.-.-------- 21, 062 23, 208 30, 000 
ey ee See ee iiedaeas shored 40, 000 100, 000 150, 000 
Printing --..... SF. SEO Dedbibieti ne Py a Kass i oh nec eitil 68, 400 50, 000 100, 000 
EE Pe neatee anode hh a aedcenckh sl pidawewanenlawcsie 1, 289, 424 1, 287, 200 1, 570, 000 
| 





2. Standardization: 
ook sa pct ws gk dw dp pe nS oar nea ae 


ff gS fone Cees abst ee fH A PoP Bh gs $103, 000 
SII no oa ah eee chs woh mans woe mad ae bs keels 278, 000 
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Basis and justification for funds requested 
The estimate of $260,000 submitted herewith represents the minimum sum 
required for a reasonable participation in and support by the Bureau of Ordnance 
of the standards project of the Munitions Board standardization program. 
The estimate of $18,000 submitted herewith represents the minimum sum re- 
quired for a reasonable participation in and support by the Bureau of Ordnance 
of the specifications project of the Munitions Board standardization program. 


Supplemental table of program content 








| 
| 


1950 | 1951 | 1952 estimate 








| | i 
“| 2 ia. Miia | 95,000! $260, 000 
ERE ae peer ear e eee aie osesaes I stcchtaeduacaamancteastl 8, 000 18, 000 
BERRA oR NEE SL ae | Pie ARS, | 103, 000 | 278, 000 





Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on cataloging? 

Mr. Scrivner. No, sir. As [ said on another occasion, this is one 
of the programs which, while it runs into figures, saves Uncle Sam a 
great deal of money in the long run. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Clexton and Admiral Hopwood, fund require- 
ments for cataloging appear here and there in various appropriations. 
It is a little prin ni to know how extensive the present cataloging 
program is. Could you submit at some appropriate place in the 
record a general statement of the whole cataloging program of the 
Navy or will you comment now with respect to it? 

Admiral Horpwoop. Mr. Chairman, we have a table so prepared 
and are ready right now to insert it in the record at this point, if you 
desire, or place it at some particular point in the record. 

Mr. Manon. Will you work that out with the clerk of the com- 
mittee and put it in at the proper place in the record so that it is 
available? 

(Nore.—Further discussion on this matter may be found on p. 241.) 

Admiral Horpwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have the total figure available for cataloging 
now? What is the total for all of your bureaus? 

Admiral Ciexton. The total requested for the fiscal year 1952 for 
all the bureaus and appropriations is $14,680,940. Of this amount 
about half is for the Munitions Board cataloging, a total of $7,042,996, 
with the remainder, $7,637,944 for the Navy cataloging program. 

Mr. Scrivner. The cataloging under each of these items is the same 
type of work that is described under this subhead? 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Srxes. We will turn to activity 7, ‘Industrial mobilization,” 
for which the 1952 estimate is $21,558,000. Admiral, before you 
begin your justifications, may I point out that under the general head 
of “Industrial mobilization” there are four subactivities: Reserve 
plants, machine tools and production equipment, industrial prepared- 
ness measures, and interdepartmental planning. Naturally, they are 
all rather closely linked, so if you will go through the entire program 
of the four subactivities and explain what you are undertaking to do, 
telling us something about the background or previous history of this 
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program, how far you think we are going to have to project these 
expenditures into the future, and in addition give us a justification 
of present expenditures, I think we may save some time in later 
questioning. 


BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET BY PROGRAMS 
We will insert page 5-63 of the justification at this point: 
Activity 7, industrial mobilization 


| | es 


1951 estimates 








Programs or subactivities |, 1950 | 1952 

: 5 | obligations Presently Fourth | Transfer estimates 
available |SUPPle- | of fune- Total 
| = mental} tions 























| 

1. Reserve plants_______-- hihi kth |} $1,175,000 | $2,903,150 |_.......].......- $2, 903, 150 $515, 000 
2. Machine tools and production | | 

ESE ERTIES | 927,978 | 8,985,000 |..._.___ Ee 8, 985, 000 5, 343, 000 
3. Industrial preparedness measures...| 1, 497,022 | 11,676,850 |....-___|_._-_____- 11, 676, 850 15, 200, 000 
4. Interdepartmental planning--_-_____- fanaa } aie ER ba : 200, 000 500, 000 

Total... La nstis Soh hated « | 3,600,000 | 23,765,000 |... |... | 23,765,000 | 21, 558, 000 

1 | 








Admiral Scuorrre.. The 1951 funds obligated under this activity 


through May 9, 1951, amounted to $16,367,000 as shown in the 
following table: 


{In thousands of dollars] 














Program Allocations | Obligations 
| | 
(TS ge cer RS ROE tae AP al A lye Pe NO Sa 2,903 | 1, 446 
Machine tools and production equipment. --_..............--..--..---------- | 8, 985 9, 116 
ee eae Cea eee ee ee | 11, 677 5, 803 
ee oe cei bamiasdsidesdebesta 200 | 2 
Total activity 7, industrial mobilization. -_...................---.---.- 23, 765 | 16, 367 





Gentlemen, I invite your attention first to the fact that there is a 
reduction in our estimate for 1952 from the estimate for 1951, the 
reduction being of the order of $2,200,000. 


RESERVE PLANTS 


Of the four subactivities here, the first one for reserve plants covers 
the normal maintenance, inspection and security of inactive reserve 
plants and for rehabilitation and modernization of those inactive 
plants in reserve which will be activated in the first year of mobiliza- 
tion. 

Actually we have only a few reserve plants still unused; one at 
Detroit, one at East Lehigh, although the latter is to be used to a 
considerable extent by the Army Ordnance Department. 


MACHINE TOOLS AND PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Under “Machine tools and production equipment,” the figure 
provides for the acquisition of industrial production equipment such 
as gages, and special gage equipment, proof testing and calibration 
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tools and production equipment. 


INDUSTRY PREPAREDNESS MEASURES 


Under ‘Industrial preparedness measures,” the program includes 
projects such as those listed on page 5-65. Examples of subparagraph 
(a) would be a new process for the cold extrusion of projectiles, by 
which we hope to save a very large proportion of the material involved 
in projectile manufacture. 

As to item (6), an example of that is in connection with guided 
missiles work. 

Item (c): An example of that is the measures for the establishment 
of the production lines for the 3-inch 70 twin antiarcraft gun and for 
the gunar fire control. 

Under item (d) of that definition we have nothing. 

Under item (e) we have support for the building up of the ability 
of the United States to produce really high-precision ball-bearings. 

Under item (f), an example is electronics testing gear. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL PLANNING 


Interdepartmental planning, the fourth category: This is the figure 
that supports the field inspection services for services rendered for 
the Bureau of Ordnance in connection with total industrial mobiliza- 
tion planning. 

FUTURE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sikes, you asked me what might be a projection into the 
future on these. In reserve plants, in the immediate future, it will 
continue to be quite low because practically all of our plants will be 
in use. 

On machine tools and production equipment, since this is largely 
for long-lead time items of machine tools and production equipment, 
as new materials, new items of ordnance are approaching the service 
stage there will be a continuing requirement for special tooling for 
them, although I would find it very difficult to predict at this time 
how that figure might vary. 

In regard to the third subactivity, ‘Industrial preparedness 
measures,” these are largely measures which, if they are carried out 
successfully, may result in eventual large economies. I would esti- 
mate that there will be a continuing need there but again I find it 
very difficult to estimate whether it would be up or down. 

In interdepartmental planning, since it supports the field inspection 
service, that is going to be a continuing figure, or rather, a continuing 
requirement. 

Mr. Sixes. I follow you on most of your testimony, on your first 
item in particular, where you pointed out that now that we have 
got most of the reserve plants in operation, there is not going to be 
a great need for funds for the ones that are left. But I wonder about 
items 2 and 3, ‘Machine tools and production equipment’? and 
“Industrial preparedness measures.’ It seems to me that we ought 
to be over the hump in those fields very soon. We showed a quite 
material increase from 1950 to 1951. There is some reduction in 
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the first item in 1952, and a substantial increase in the second item 
for 1952 over 1951. 

Surely we ought to be well through with the tooling-up period as 
far as the present level of defense preparation is concerned. Indus- 
trial preparedness, if it is stepped up eightfold, as you do between 
1950 and 1951, should be far enough along so that we do not have 
to step it up again from $11,600,000 to $15,200,000 in this budget. 


INDUSTRY PREPAREDNESS MEASURES 


What would happen if we eliminated half of that $15 million for 
industrial preparedness? 

Admiral Scuorrret. Well, it would result in the elimination of 
quite a number of items, such as the examples that I have mentioned. 

Mr. Sixes. It would take you back to a point where you are still 
operating five times as rapidly as you were in 1950 and as I recall the 
testimony of your people in 1950, with the fund of $1,500,000, you 
were doing a pretty thorough job and covering considerable territory. 
Now you want 10 times that much for 1952. Does that mean that 
you were not doing very much in 1950, after all, or are you just finding 
ways to spend a lot more money than you knew how to spend in 1950? 

Admiral Scnorrret. May I ask Captain Tann to answer that 
question, sir? 

Mr. Srxzs. Yes. 

Mr. Tann. In reply to that question I will say that the 1950 
funds were in accordance with the budget we had at that time. We 
endeavored to do the best job that we could within that and we spent 
the money advantageously. 

With respect to the amount that is shown in 1952, we now have 
certain processes that the admiral has spoken of coming along. For 
instance, the establishment of a joint Army-Navy pilot line for the 
production of cold extruded projectiles. The Army has requested 
equivalent funds in their industrial mobilization plan budget request 
and a plant has been selected, an existing Government plant bias been 
selected in which equipment would be installed that was purchased. 
Certain experiments must be carried on on the cold extrusion of the 
larger caliber projectiles. 

This is a process that has recently come up to the point where it 
appears very worth while from the standpoint of savings on steel as 
well as savings due to the fact that very little machining has to be done. 

Mr. Sixes. It would appear to me, that while it certainly sounds 
interesting and worth while, that is the sort of thing requiring research 
and development rather than industrial preparedness. I am just 
going by the sound of it. How does it happen that this item is not 
under research and development? 

Mr. TAnn. Sir, we do not ordinarily carry the research and de- 
velopment of production methods under ‘Research and development” 
They are carried on under ‘‘Production.” 

Mr. Stxes. And that is the principal reason for this increase in cost? 

Mr. Tann. It is one of the reasons, sir. Broken down there is a 
$7 million item in that category 3; in other words, almost half of 
category 3 is represented by this particular plant. 

Mr. Sixzgs. Is that the kind of expenditure that must be carried on 
at the same level for a number of years, or do you foresee that future 
expenditures will not be large in the field of industrial preparedness? 
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Mr. Tann. In that particular field, sir, that would not require any 
funding for this particular operation beyond this year. However, it 
is quite possible that other production methods which are in the very 
formative stages now might reach the stage where they would be 
be worked upon to the degree to which we are going to work upon this. 


MACHINE TOOLS AND PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. What about machine tools and production equipment 
You went up from $1 million to $9 million between 1950 and 1951. 
Now you go back down to $5,343,000. Does that mean you are antici- 
pating a leveling off there, possibly a drop in future years, or is this 
an unpredictable field? ‘ 

Mr. Tann. My comment on that would be, as Admiral Schoeffel 
has stated, it would be rather difficult to predict, but I may throw some 
light on it by this, that the principal items of equipment which we 


-propose to buy, were these funds granted, are special items of equip- 


ment that are not the common general-purpose machine tools. 

For the purposes of the record I may say that we anticipate buying 
a reasonably fair quantity of automatic capacitor manufacturing 
equipment; automatic resistor manufacturing equipment and certain 
other equipment for the manufacture of subminiature tubes. They 
would be stand-by for future mobilization, because it takes from 10 
to 18 months to get that equipment. 

The other equipment in that list are presses; that is, mechanical 
presses and hydraulic presses particularly designed for this cold- 
extrusion process. But there are no lathes, no milling machines or 
general-purpose equipment. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL PLANNING 


Mr. Srxes. Let me ask you about item 4, ‘Interdepartmental 
planning.” Apparently you had nothing there in 1950 and you had 
$200,000 in 1951 and now you want $500,000. 

What is interdepartmental planning and what are you achieving 
which makes it worth while to go from no expenditure in 1950 to a half 
a million dollars in 1952? 

Mr. Tann. I believe I may throw some light on that, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

Mr. Tann. The Munitions Board has set up as a precept for us to 
operate under the requirements program and the production allocation 
program and the industrial security preparedness program, the total 
of which breaks up into this $500,000. 

The requirements program covers the establishment of requirements 
under the various plans. The production allocation program covers 
the plant allocation under the Munition Board’s industrial mobiliza- 
tion plan and that requires the field services to maintain continuing 
contact and liaison with commercial contractors in the field to deter- 
mine not only their ability but their willingness to accept these 
industrial mobilization planning schedules. As Admiral Schoeffel has 
said, the cost of this is apportioned among the bureaus, and this is 
our share. 

‘Mr. Stxes. Thank you very much, Captain. 

Mr. Rivey. Are these industrial set-ups, these reserve plants, 

which you are opening up, owned by the Navy? 
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Mr. TANN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rixtey. Are they operated by the Navy or under contract? 
Mr. Tann. It is a contract operation for the majority of them, sir. 
Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 


MACHINE TOOLS AND PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taser. As to this machine tool item, you have not told us very 
much about that. Where are you going to put that? 

Mr. Tann. Machine tools? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Mr. Tann. That is in the second category. Machine tools that 
we would purchase, were the money granted for this, would be placed 
in our national industrial reserve which is situated in the naval 
ordnance plant, South Charlestown, W. Va. 

Mr. Taser. These are not, then, for immediate use in operating 
plants? 

Mr. Tann. No, sir; this is for industrial preparedness on these very 
special pieces of equipment they have ready in our industrial equip- 
ment reserve against. mobilization requirements, where we would have 
to establish, let us say, other lines for the production of certain items 
which I should like to mention off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. How can you tell without knowing what you were 
going to use them for just what sort of machine tools you would want? 
How can you tell so that you can stockpile these things and know that 
you are going to do it intelligently? 

Mr. Tann. Generally,, sir, that would be true of general-purpose 
machine tools. But may I read the items which we are going to buy? 

(Statement off the record.) 


STORAGE OF MACHINE TOOLS 


Mr. Taser. What is the use of putting those things in some storage 
at one spot, in considerable quantities, so that you may have them 
in case of mobilization, when you would have to move them around 
all over, and so forth? It just does not seem to be a proper business 
set-up. If you are going to have those things for mobilization you 
have pretty nearly got to have them and know where you are going 
to put them when your mobilization comes. 

Mr. Tann. We do know where we are going to put them under our 
plant allocation system developed by the Munitions Board and the 
various bureaus. But it is about a 14 to 18 months lead time to 
manufacture these machines if we put in the order on M-day, sir. 
We are buying them and we would have these machines which, 
regardless of the capacity of the capacitor or the ohms resistance of the 
resistor, the machine can be adjusted to make various types, and do 
it automatically. 

Mr. Taser. In other words, you have the factory where you are 
going to put these into, you know where that is? 

Mr. Tann. Yes, sir. We know the company and their skill, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Taser. But you are putting it in storage a good distance from 
where you are going to use it? 
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Mr. Tann. That is right, sir. 
Mr. Taser. What is the object of doing that instead of putting it 











ir. into the place where you are going to use it? It would take a couple 
: of months to get it moved and set up, would it not? 
q Mr. Tann. May I take, for example, the Goodall Electric Co. in 
E Nebraska? They make capacitors for us. They have developed, 
: as a matter of fact, these automatic capacitor winding machines. 
ry 7 They have some in their plant. They are under subcontract making 
3 capacitors. But should mobilization come, the capacity of the Goodall 
% Electric Co. plant—let me say their production—would have be 
increased three- or four-fold—3.5-fold, something like that, to manu- 
at facture capacitors. Then we would take out of our South Charlestown 
ed a storage these additional capacitor-making machines and ship them to 
val Goodall so that their production would increase. 
But our point is that they are in this air-conditioned, low-humidity 
ng storage at South Charlestown and we feel as they are Government 
. property and in a Government plant, they are much better off than 
Ty | they would be in a contractor’s plant. He has sufficient for his present 
ip- ; production. It is only against total mobilization that these are being 
ve . acquired. 
oad j Mr. Taser. Is all of that item along the same general line? 
Mr. Tann. No, sir; there are two items which I would like to speak 
} of off the record. 
re ; (Statement off the record.) 
it? : Mr. Taper. Those are all going in storage, too? 
at : Mr. Tann. Yes, sir. Then we have automatic induction hardening 
machines for cartridge cases and continuous heat-quenching and 
a4 drawing furnaces for cartridge-case manufacturers; and six annealing 
ry + i furnaces, six spray-pickling and soap-coating’ machines all of which 
; are part of the technique of the production of sealed cartridge cases, 
; of which we have very few lines in production now as against the lines 
that would be required in the event of all-out mobilization. They are 
™ | all long-lead time items. 
os INDUSTRY PREPAREDNESS MEASURES 
€Ss Mr. Taser. This item of “Industry preparedness measures’’—you 
‘ou have five of them set out; that is a sort of an experimental job, the 
Ing first one—that is, measures for the elimination or reduction of critical 
materials in the production of military items for which there will be 
ur substantial requirements? 
the Mr. Tann. That is the one I spoke of; the cold extrusion process. 
to Mr. Taser. That is practically all experimental work, is it not? 
sir. Mr. Tann. It is experimental work under that category; yes, sir. 
ch, Mr. Taser. Practically all of these are, are they not? They are 
the all experimental work? 
do Mr. Tann. Either that, or the preparation for production of 
ordnance items which have just emerged from the research and 
are development stage, such as guided missiles. We have an item on that. 
Mr. Taper. Is that a contract job or is it done by your own set-up? 
ind Mr. Tann. That would be a contract job. 
: Mr. Taser. All of these would be contract jobs? : 
om Mr. Tann. Practically all would be contract jobs; ves, sir. May I 


make a correction? Practically all would be. There would be some 
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which our naval ordnance plants who are better qualified, having 
done the original development work, to whom we would furnish a 
contract in the form of a project order for carrying out this study. 
Then that would be summarized and put in the form of records that 
would be available for other contractors in the event of mobilization. 

Mr. Taser. The whole of that item would be really experimental 
work, all of the $15 million? 

Admiral Scuorrret. Sir, I hesitate to accede to the use of the word 
experimental. 

Mr. Taser. It is a development job, anyway? 

Admiral Scuorrret. It is the working up of production processes, 
as Captain Tann has said. It is away beyond the research and 
development stage. 


OBLIGATIONS BY SUBACTIVITIES, 1951 


Mr. Taser. I think that is about all I have until I get ready to 
ask for the figures. Will you give me the obligations on each of the 
four items? 

Captain CLEMENT. These are the obligations as of the 9th of May. 
Item 1, “Reserve plants,” $1,446,000; item 2, ‘“Machine tools and 
production equipment,’’ $9,116,000; item 3, “Industrial preparedness 
measures,” $5,803,000; item 4, ‘‘Interdepartmental planning,”’ $2,000; 
total, $16,367,000. 

Mr. Taser. That indicates probably that the development work, 
No. 3, is not sufficiently along so that you are going to be able to use 
the money this year, does it not? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Captain Tann, Mr. Taber has asked the ques- 
tion whether the money under “Industrial preparedness measures” 
will be used this year. You say there is $5,803,000 obligated and 
presently available $11 million. Will you please reply to that? 

Mr. Tann. Mr. Taber, the answer to that question is this, that 
not all but a great percentage, a large majority of that will be obligated. 
The reason for not all of it being obligated is that we are held by the 
Munitions Board rulings to certain restrictions that we cannot use 
industrial preparedness measures money for anything that smacks of 
production. It must be carried under production or procurement. 
Therefore, due to the Korean situation, some events have taken place 
wherein procurement has overtaken development. In other words, 
we have had to go out and develop and procure practically at the 
same time, on certain items. And that is the reason there will be 
some—not very large, but there will be a portion of that which will 
not be obligated this year. 

Admiral Scoorrre.t. May I point out, Mr. Taber, on subactivity 
2, “Machine tools and production equipment,” that the obligations 
already exceed the estimates. 


INDUSTRY PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM 


Mr. Taser. I got that. That is in the list that the Captain gave 
me. Does that mean that you probably will not use all of the money 
that.is set up here for item 3, the $15,200,000? 

Mr. Tann. No, sir; and I say no, sir, because I believe we have 
learned our lesson. In other words, certain things have happened, as 
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you are aware, since June 25 of last year and there were a new set 
of rules, practically, set up for us. We are in a much greater area 
of. procurement than we were at the time the 1951 requests were put 
in and the items which we have here, which I believe we have gone 
over in some detail, are pretty sound. In other words, we do not 
think we are going to leap ahead on procurement. 

Mr. Taser. As far as this year goes, the original appropriations 
were not very heavy either on item 2 or on item 3; that is, for 1951? 
That is, the original 1950 bill was not very heavy? . 

Mr. Tann. No, sir; not the original 1950 bill. 

Admiral Scuorrret. No, sir. This would be on basic 1951. 

Mr. Taser. It was not a very heavy item? 

Mr. Tann. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You said you have learned your lesson; what did you 
mean? 

Mr. Tann. I mean this, that when the 1951 budget went in we were 
not anticipating this tremendous—— 

Mr. Taser. The Korean bill? 

Mr. Tann. The Korean bill. We were proceeding more along the 
line of carrying these developmental propositions on over a period, 
but immediately the Korean crisis hit us, we went into production on 
some things. 

Mr. Taser. That is all. 


BREAKDOWN OF COSTS 


Mr. WiaeieswortuH. How much of this $15,200,000 is going for 
production capacity? 

Mr. Tann. You would like that in dollars, sir? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Yes. 

Mr. Tann. I have here what we would. call a shopping list of that 
$15,200,000 and I shall read it. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. You have broken it down into six different 
categories. Category (c) I notice is for the establishment of pro- 
duction lines, and so forth? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Mr. Wigglesworth, I am afraid we do not 
have that broken down in exactly that form. May we get that for 
the record for you? 

Mr. WiccGLeswortn. Yes, I wish you would furnish that for the 
record. 

(The information is as follows: ) 
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The funds requested for projects in this subprogram activity are required to 
serve the following purposes: 
1. Measures for the elimination or reduction of critical materials in 
the production of military items for which there will be sub- 
Oe ce cc RE Seeding eterna pear Naira $7, 000, 000 
2. Measures designed to accomplish basic production planning for 
those critical military items which will not be produced prior 
to 1 July 1952 in sufficient quantities to accomplish minimum 
industrial preparedness. Volume production techniques will 
be needed for the newly developed items___----_-_ sakes pint oop ae 2, 100, 000 
3. Measures for the establishment of production lines, or the ac- 
complishment of educational orders, in the case of critical 
military items which have long-lead times and for which sub- 
stantial future requirements will exist, but which are not being 
procured in quantity during the period ending 1 July 1952____ 2, 000, 000 
4. Measures for the improvement of the producibility of items or for 
the improvement or development of manufacturing processes, 
and of process and final inspection methods. Projects to serve 
this major purpose are already under way and substantial ex- 
penditure of funds have been made for a number of these 
projects. Work accomplished to date ‘will be wasted unless 
these projects are completed____..-.....-......--.--..- .... 4, 100, 000 


15, 200, 000 
UTILIZATION OF PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


Mr. WiaeieswortH. Will that capacity all be utilized 100 percent 
in 1952, or does it represent some excess capacity which can be used 
in case conditions get worse? 

Mr. Tann. It would represent some excess capacity. Particularly 
would that be true in the case of methods and plant for manufacture 
of superprecision ball bearings, and that would be partially true in 
the case of extruded steel projectiles. I think when those methods 
are finally developed and fully adapted for both purposes, it would 
be a most economical and expeditious thing to do, to use that par- 
ticular form of production of projectiles. Therefore, the facilities set 
up for experimental developmental work would undoubtedly result 
in a production activity. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Either on or off the record, could you give 
us a percentage estimate of the excess capacity, whether it is 10 
percent, 20 percent, or roughly what it is? 

Mr. Tann. That would be approximate. I would say it would 
be about 15 percent—somewhere between 15 and 20 percent. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortH. Do you know whether or not this figure has 
been submitted to the Defense Production Administration and 
approved by it? 

Mr. Tann. No, sir; I do not know for sure, but I do not think it 
has been submitted to the Defense Production Administration. Our 
estimates and figures on this are submitted by naval procedure to the 
Office of Naval Matériel, who, in turn, submit them to the Munitions 
Board, and hearings are held on it. But I am not sure they have 
been submitted to the Defense Production Administration. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assume from what you said‘about some of these 
items that what it amounts to in substance is preparedness insurance. 

Mr. Tann. That is right. 
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STORAGE OF MATERIALS 


Mr. Scrivner. In other words, as to some of these items you are 
talking about, it is having them available due to the long lead time 
and they will go into storage some place or will be placed in storage 
to be withdrawn if we find ourselves faced with an emergency where 
we must set up a number of production lines for the various ifs and 
ands. 

Mr. Tann. That is the purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. If an emergency does not arise, what happens to 
the material in storage? 

Mr. Tann. It would remain there. For instance, as to machine 
tools which we were able to gather together to form the nucleus of our 
national industrial equipment reserve, the Bureau of Ordnance’s 
share of that has been in storage near South Charleston storage plant 
in dehumidified areas, a great part of it since 1946 and added to in 
1947. As to where it came from, it came from terminated contracts, 
and a small amount came from the joint Army-Navy machine tool 
operation, which I believe you are familiar with, where Congress 
passed legislation to recover certain machine tools. 

Mr. Scrivner. And it would remain in storage until such time as we 
eventually determined no emergency any longer existed or will arise? 

Mr. Tann. Correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which, of course, is an indefinite thing that nobody 
can answer. 

If an emergency does arise, it means you would have on hand 
immediately available, subject to the delay of time necessary to get it 
out of storage and placed where it could be in production, these 
various elements that you have described for certain processes? 

Mr. Tann. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. With the exception, possibly, of the projectile- 
extrusion program, which may, as you describe it, prove so effective 
and such a money-saver that it may be put into production lines right 
away, the present process of machining those large billets in blocks 
will be abandoned? 

Mr. Tann. Might be used. The same thing would apply to the 
ball-bearing plant. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, ball bearings are used in industry. 

Mr. Tann. Yes, sir; but, as to this particular type of superprecision 
for fire-control instruments, the services use 98 percent and something 
of that particular type of bearing we produce for instrumentation. 
It goes to excess of very tight tolerances that are not required for 
anything else except’ mathematical or computing instruments. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could they eventually be turned into commercial 
use? 

Mr. Tann. Where there is a surplus of them. They would be 
finer than required; but, as to using them in a place where such 
tolerances are required, they could be used. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we could look into the crystal ball and tell defi- 
nitely whether this situation is going to get worse or better and, if 
so, when, there would be a lot of consolation for all of us. But you 
cannot do that. 

Mr. Tann. No, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. And we cannot. So, in the light of those things, 
you are making what boils down to a rather educated guess based on 
your experience and observation. 

Mr. Tann. Right, sir. 


BACKGROUND OF MR. TANN 


Mr. Manon. I have been interested in your testimony. Will you 
tell us something about your experience with the Navy and your 
background? 

Mr. Tann. I began life as a machinst apprentice, after I got out of 
high school, in the Delaware & Hudson Railroad, and learned the 
machinist trade. From there I went to technical school. From there 
I passed examinations and went into the specialist apprentice school 
of the American Locomotive Co., still following the railroad. After 
I graduated from that, I went into the General Electric Co. in the 
electrification of railroads. From there I went to the Baltimore & 
Ohio Co., in which I had a combination shop job and engineering 
job. Various jobs intervened, as they do in an engineer’s life, and 
I was an executive engineer for the Rockefeller Center development 
in New York City from 1929 to 1933. From there I went with the 
Ferrell-Birmingham Co. at Ansonia, Conn., as hydraulic engineer in 
charge of hydraulic developments. Next after that I went with a 
firm of consulting engineers in New York, where we used the hydraulic 
knowledge or experience obtained in some of the hydraulic work 
in Radio City and designed and installed the airplane elevators in 
the original Yorktown and Enterprise. While I was with the Ferrell- 
Birmingham Co., I was called to active duty in the Navy, being a 
reservist. I started this term of active duty in the Naval Gun 
Factory as a progress officer and came from there up to the Bureau of 
of Ordnance, where I have been in responsible charge of facilities and 
production methods, production engineering, since 1943. I went out 
of uniform in 1946 and maintained my status as a civilian. 

Mr. Sixes. You are a good witness. 

Mr. Tann. Thank you, sir. 


NavaL RESERVE 


Mr. Sixes. Admiral, we are ready for the next activity, ‘“Naval 
Reserve,’”’ shown on page 5-67. I will ask you to put the appropriate 
page of the justifications in the record. 

(The material is as follows:) 


Activity 8. Nava RESERVE 





1951 estimates 


oe 1950 1952 
Programs or subactivities tae | : ba 
obligations Presently Fourth | Transfer estimates 


veils supple- | of fune- Total 
available | mental| tions 








| See $1, 285, 590 78, 000 





Beye, Batya. $678, 000 $500, 000 
a are | 575, 000 STRMGR Pisdwcncalcens nauk 77, 000 677, 000 








2. Installation and maintenance of 

















NE ish alianiacdbeines | 1,860, 590 | 1,355, 000 |_......- LAs _| 1,355,000 | 1, 177,000 
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1, Procurement: 


hd oc alemea'inma- a. $1, 285, 590 
i i re A a a ee A ir -- 678, 000 
EN rade Secon cin on bee ctcnc coset enim e 500, 000 


Description of program content 


This program provides for the procurement of ordnance equipment and pre- 
paration of ammunition required for the Naval Reserve program. 


Basis and justification for funds requested 


The funds requested in this estimate will be used for the preparation of practice 
bombs and ammunition for gunnery practice. The ordnance equipment required 
for this program has been provided for. 


Supplemental table of program content 








Programs or subactivities | 1950 obliga- | 1951 1952 
tions | estimates estimates 
Peomureroent Of sagar. ._.-.....-.--..-.4--.2.-~2...---.-..--- $400, 000 Sees oe 
Preperation ef asmmmgniteon .-.... ...-...... 2. --..~.-.2.------ 510, 000 318, 000 $500, 000 
Procurement of radar trainers... -..--.....----.------------.--- } ME ideinetccssceufasaces tees 
Procurement of material for accomplishment of ordalts for | | 
St ee hidaheniiGeaee JC SSE Dee eee ee 
|e ENINESS SO See AS CSRs Sa | 1,285, 590 | 678, 000 | 500, 000 
| l 





2. Installation and maintenance of spare parts: 


1950 obligations- ----.......-- ee oe on esas ea herria ssi $575, 000 
a iat cea ras ah GA Wii dw anh Sree wn am ecg 677, 000 
rt SOS oa as cn bcc aund cw'aluwe dosent 677, 000 


Description of program content 


This program provides for the installation of guns, mounts, fire control, radar, 
and other ordnance equipment and spare parts for the maintenance of such equip- 
ment at the Naval Reserve training centers and aboard training vessels. 


Basis and justification for funds requested 


There are 99 vessels assigned to the Naval Reserve training program; 110 Naval 
training centers which have ordnance equipment installed are considered complete; 
37 additional Naval Reserve training centers will have their ordnance installations 
completed by the end of fiscal year 1952, leaving 10 planned installations uncom- 
pleted. The capital value of these ordnance installations is in excess of $22,- 
000,000. The funds requested herein are for spare parts to maintain this equip- 
ment and represent approximately 0.03 percent of the value of the equipment to 
be maintained. 

Supplemental table of program content 

















a | 1950 obliga- | 195lesti- | 1952 esti- 
Programs or subactivities | tions | mates | ‘mates 

Procurement of spare parts. _-....--.-.--- Reena eanennnnnecece== $85, 000 | $40, 000 $40, 000 

Installation and major maintenance of NRTC’s cae cbenene= 50, 000 120, 000 130, 000 

Processing of ordnance equipment for installation at NRTC’s__|_.......------ 25, 000 25, 000 
Maintenance and procurement of maintenance material for | 

SEEN ekutacrisconscesnke cune=- Ses Srdcadpandcnen|oaoneessonmans 20, 000 40, 000 

Maintenance and procurement of aviation ordnance material _- 410, 000 442, 000 442, 000 

Stenographic aid, Reserve officers’ program _-............--.-- 30, 000 30, 000 |-------- Diaresitigs 

| EE RTO AOE ae SENSE Ree Se 575, 000 77, 000 | 77, 000 





Mr. Sixes. I note you are asking for fiscal year 1952 for some 
$1,177,000 contrasted with a request for 1951 of $1,355,000 and a 
1950 request of $1,860,000, which would indicate to me that Naval 
Reserve requirements or activities or both gradually have been drop- 
ping. That is an understandable situation, since many of the reserv- 
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ists have either been called up or are trying to get completely out of 
the Reserve; and, unless the services change their way of operating 
the Reserve program, about all the reservists are going to get out as 
soon as the law allows it. 

Will you tell us something about the Reserve requirements for 
ordnance for fiscal 1952? 

Admiral Scuorrret. This estimate is geared to the number of 
Reserve activities there will be. The funds requested will be used 
for preparation of practice bombs and ammunition for gunnery prac- 
tice and for the installation of guns, mounts, fire control, radar, and 
other ordnance equipment and spare parts for the maintenance of 
such equipment at the Naval Reserve training centers and aboard 
training vessels. 

There are 99 vessels assigned to the Naval Reserve training program 
and 110 naval training centers which are considered complete. Thirty- 
seven additional Naval Reserve training centers will have their 
ordnance installations completed by the end of fiscal year 1952, 
leaving 10 planned installations incomplete. 

The 1951 funds obligated under this activity through May 9, 1951, 
amounted to $832,000, as shown in the following table: 


{In thousands of dollars] 














Program | Allocations | Obligations 

Procurement... ------- Ha Ae eee: Be: scsavdetnsta th datas invari shnteoedane ont aachliotie oe ree 678 499 
Installation and maintenance of spare parts.............-.-----..--.------------- 677 333 
Total activity 8, Naval Reserve....-..--- al, Na 4h Md Ries | 1,355 832 





NAVAL RESERVE STRENGTH, 1950-52 


Mr. Sixes. This applies only to the ordnance requirements of the 
Reserve program and, as such, does not necessarily reflect the true 
picture of the Reserve strength. Can you give me for the record the 
active strength of the Naval Reserve for 1950, 1951, and 1952? 

Admiral Scnorrret. I cannot; but I understand Admiral Clexton 
can. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have those figures available? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. The Organized Naval Reserve in drill- 
pay status in fiscal 1950 averaged 178,750; in the fiscal year 1951, the 
average was 148,105; and the estimate for 1952 is an average of 171,416. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you operate at about the same level in fiscal 1952 
as you did in fiscal 1951? 

Admiral CLexton. The difference between 1951 and 1952 is better 
seen if I give you the end strengths. In 1950, the end strength was 
182,611. We went down during 1951 to 150,800. We will build up 
in 1952 to 194,715. All the above applies to organized reserves in 
drill-pay status. 

Mr. Stxes. Those are reservists who are being released from active 
duty? 

Admiral CLexron. We intend to have the reservists as they come 
back for active duty go into the Organized Reserve. 

Mr. Stxes. Then the drop in the cost of requirements for ordnance 
for the Naval Reserve simply means you are getting them reasonably 
well outfitted? 
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Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Srxes. Do you have any questions, Mr. Taber? 
Mr. Taser. I do not believe I have any questions. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Sikes. Very well. We will take up activity 9, ‘Departmental 
administration,” where it appears from 1951 to 1952 vou roughly 
doubled your requirements, and that is substantially equivalent to the 
increase in strength and activity, I assume, of the Navy. 


BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET BY PROGRAMS 
We will insert page 5-71 of the justifications at this point. 


Activity 9—Departmental administration 


5) I s 
Programs or subactivities 1950 ‘ se 1952 
obligations | , ect Fourth | Transfer estimates 
Presently P 
ivailable supple- yy Potal 
mental | functions 

1. Personal services $3, 221, 523 | $4, 236, 900 0 +53, 100 | $4, 290, 000 $5, 295, 000 
2. Civilian travel 525, 032 700, O00 0 0 700, 000 1, 000, 000 
3. Transportation of civilian de- 

pendents 12, 000 20, 000 ( 0 20, 000 30, 000 
4. Temporary duty travel of mili- 

tary personnel 58, SOO 180, O00 0 +45 000 295, 000 360. 000 
5. Commercial communication 23, 000 25 4) £51, 000 76, OO 46, OOO 
6. Rental of office equipment 26, 000 32, 000 0 0 52, 000 50, 500 
7. Printing and binding 149, 000 0), 090 ) 0, COM 109, O00 
8. Mierofilm services 10, 000 20. 000 0 0 20, OOK 10. 090 
9. Publications 90, 000 800. 000 ( 0 300. 000 400, 000 
10. Expendable supplic ind mate 

rials 24, 000 69, 000 } 0 69, 000 6, 090 
11. Furniture and equipment 1, 000 285, O00 0 0 285, O00 17 500 
12. Accident prevention 4, 300 6, 700 0 0 6. 700 10, 000 
13. Postage 13, 700 +1, 000 0 0 31, 000 5O, OOO 
14. Ont-of-the-ordinary expenses 104, 786 975.000 0 0) 975. O00 mn OO) 
15 Procureme nt of training films 14, 000 164, 000 0 0 164, 000 20), O00 
16. ‘Taxes and assessments ) 3, S00 0 0) >, OU0 x, OOD 

Total, activity 9 $312, 141 6, 648, 190 QO +149, 100 6, 797, 200 &, 503, 000 


Taking all of the subheads from 1 to 16, will vou tell us rapidly 
what is contained and what is essential in the program “Departmental 
administration?”’ 

Admiral Scnorrre.. The figure for personal services, $5,295,000, 
is the figure required to maintain the departmental personn el to be 
paid for from this appropriation at the authorized level in the vear 
1952. It will provide for a total of 1,161 man-years and is estimated 
for 1,300 positions. 

The figure of $1,000,000 for travel is not only for the personnel of 
the departmental civil personnel but also for our field civil personnel 
for the purposes set forth on page 5-74. 

The figure of $30,000 for the travel of civilian dependents reflects 
the authority now in the law to pay transportation costs of civilian 
de ‘pendents when the worker is being transferred under orders. 

The figure for temporary duty travel of militar y personnel of $360,- 
000 also reflects the requisite travel of our military personnel both in 
the Department and in the field. 


84328—51—pt. 3 25 
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The figure for commercial communication, $86,000, is entirely for 
departmental work. It is for departmental long-distance telephone 
tolls, leased lines, and other communication charges. In 1952 an 
assessment will be made against this program for local telephone 
service, also. 

The figure for rental of office equipment, $50,500, is entirely for 
use in the departmental offices, and the details of that are set fort) 
on page 5-78. 

The figure of $400,000 for printing and binding is for work placed 
by the Bureau at the Government Printing Office and is set forth in 
some detail on pages 5-79 and 5-80. 

The figure of $40,000 for microfilm services is entirely related to 
departmental work and is set forth in detail on pages 5-81, 5-82, and 
5-83. 

The figure on publications of $400,000 is for reproduction work 
placed by the Bureau at the defense printing plant in the Potomac 
River Naval Command printing plant for publications and reports 
which require rapid reproduction by offset or similar processes, and 
the detail is set forth on pages 5-84, 5-85, and 5-86. 

The figure of $66,000 for expendable supplies and materials is 
entirely for the departmental office, and the details are set forth on 
pages 5-87 and 5-88. 

The figure under item 11 of $147,500 for furniture and equipment is 
for the purchase of office machines, equipment, and furniture for use 
in the departmental office. The items included are desks, chairs, file 
cabinets, adding machines. calculators, dictating equipment, and 
reproduction machines. The detail is set forth or page 5-89. 

Accident prevention, $10,000, provides for the purchase of safety 
posters and signs used in the ordnance field activities. The purchase 
is made by the Bureau. 

The postage, item 12, $50,000, provides for air-mail, special-delivery, 
and registered-mail costs for the departmental office and field activi- 
ties. You will note, of course, there is no regular-mail postage 
included in there. 

Item 14, ‘“Out-of-the-ordinary expense, $350,000,” provides for the 
cost of projects not properly allocable to other budgeted activities. 
Under this program are charged such items as special projects at the 
Naval Gun Factory, ordnance exhibits, beneficial suggestion awards, 
cost of departmental space rearrangement, and various other contin- 
gencies. The big item is the cost of departmental space rearrange- 
ment. With the increase in our personnel in the Department, we are 
having to do a very considerable amount of space rearrangement down 
there to try to fit our people in. 

The next, item 15, “Procurement of training film, $200,000,” is for 
films procured by the Bureau from the Bureau of Aeronautics. They 
are training films showing the operation and maintenance of ordnance 
and are used by naval-training and fleet schools to implement the 
training of the fleet. 

The last item, taxes and assessments, $18,000, is for social security. 
We are required to pay 1.5 percent social security on departmental! 
employees not included in the civil service retirement program, and 
we estimate there are some 300 of them that we will be required to 
pay an average of $60 apiece on for social security. 
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TEMPORARY DUTY TRAVEL OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. How does it happen, Admiral, that you show such a 
material increase in the amount for temporary duty travel of military 
personnel in item 4, where you go from $58,800 in 1950 to an estimated 
$360,000 in 1952? Why should there be such a material increase in 
temporary duty travel? 

Admiral ScHorrreLt. We did not have enough to do a proper 
job of sending people around to find out what was going on elsewhere, 
to give advice to people elsewhere, in previous years. We have had 
a great expansion of our procurement program, a many fold expansion 
of our procurement program, and in order to maintain contacts 
with our contractors and our stations and make sure things are kept 
on the rails and that business is carried out in a really businesslike 
fashion, we have to do a good deal more travelthan has previously been 
possible. 

PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Sikes. What is the nature of the publications which you are 
requiring, which show an increase from $90,000 in fiscal 1950 to 
$400,000 in fiscal 1952? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. I will ask Mr. \Mever to answer more definitely 
the question as to the nature of the publications. : 

Mr. Meyer. Page 5-84 contains a list of the publications and the 
items which we plan to purchase in 1952. On page 5-84 is a break- 
down of the first item, “Reproduction at defense printing plants of 
ordnance classification of defects, ordnance reports, and other small 
publications requiring rapid reproduction by photo-offset.” Page 
5-85, contains the following additional information: 

Estimates for fiscal year 1952 as compared with experience in early fiscal vear 
1951 show a 33-percent increase. This relatively small increase is largely caused 
by the limitations of facilities at the defense printing plant and the rate at which 
the Bureau can prepare material for reproduction. The 500-percent increase over 
the fiscal year 1950 requirements is explained partially by the fact that the ordnance 
classification of defects program which will require $30,000 in fiscal vear 1952 did 
not exist in fiscal vear 1950. 

That is the first portion. The reproduction at Potomac River 
Naval Command requirements for fiscal year 1952 are 33 percent 
greater than fiscal year 1951. Based on a count of work produced in 
fiscal year 1951 and on the limitation of facilities at the Potomac 
River Naval Command printing plant, $120,000 will be required in 
fiscal year 1952. 

Then item C, which covers preparation of manuscripts, art work, 
and miscellaneous ordnance technical publications and charts, is 
explained as follows: 

This covers procurement of manuscripts and art for new and revised 
publications from ordnance activities and commercial contractors. 
Most of this procurement involves completion of rough material pre- 
pared in part within the departmental or field activities, or by manu- 
facturers’ plants where facilities and talent are not available for final 
completion. Development of such material is more economical than 
processing a complete publication. It is planned to expedite the 
revision work necessary on existing publications in 1951. 1952 funds 
are planned primarily for new publications covering newly evaluated 
equipment for production. 
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Estimates show a 16-percent decrease from 1951. This is explained 
by the fact that much of the backlog of binding, etcetera, will be 
completed in 1951, leaving 1952 funds primarily for other phases of 
the library project. Purchase of miscellaneous publications include 
such publications as: Freight Tariffs and Regulations; Screw Thread 
Standards for Federal Services; and Minerals Year Book. All such 
publications are procured by interdepartmental purchase orders, via 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

Funds are included for further studies and reports incident to the 
development of a high-speed drawing reproduction and indexing 
system. The 1952 estimate shows an increase of 66 percent over 
1951. Developments in early 1951 show enough promise to allow 
inclusion of funds for prototype equipment in the 1952 estimate. 

Mr. Sixes. Tell us in your own words what would happen if this 
increase were not granted. 

Mr. Meyer. Much of our work which we have planned here would 
be reduced. 

Mr. Srxes., How much of that work is essential? 

Mr. Meyer. We consider every bit of it essential. 


OUT OF ORDINARY EXPENSES 


Mr. Srxes. On item 14, “Out of ordinary expenses,’ you go from 
$104,786 in 1950 to $275,000 in 1951 to $350,000 in 1952. That looks 
like the kind of catch-all where abuses could take place. Whose 
responsibility is it to screen that and who can assure us that every- 
thing in there is essential? 4 

Admiral Scnorrret. Mr. Meyer will speak to that. As I have 
explained earlier, sir, the biggest part of this item is the cost of depart- 
mental space rearrangement. In respect to the other details I will 
ask Mr. Meyer to answer. 

Mr. Meyer. I would rather have Captain Clement answer on 
that. 

Captain Clement. Money charged to this particular item in this 
budget activity, Mr. Sikes, is pretty much decreed that we spend. 
They are generally orders that come in to us from outside our own 
Bureau. This is an allocation of a total over-all Navy cost of some 
particular program which has been allocated to the Bureau of Ord- 
nance. If you will notice, it includes costs of special projects of the 
Gun Factory, things that we are requested to produce at the Gun 
Factory for some Navy or other governmental agency. There are 
beneficial suggestion awards and, as Admiral Schoeffel has stated, 
there is a considerable amount that goes into departmental space 
rearrangement. 

TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS 


Mr. Sikes. Why does it happen that we did not have item 16, 
Taxes and assessments,” before 1951? 

Captain CLement. That became effective on the Ist of January 
of this calendar vear, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Your total estimate of $8,500,000 contrasts with 
$6,800,000 in 1951. If the committee held you to a $6,800,000 level 
would you be materially crippled in any of these fields? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes, sir; we certainly would be materiall) 
crippled. 
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Mr. Sixes. Then why are you not materially crippled in 1951 by 
being held to $6,800,000? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Because we are in the build-up period, sir. 
In the course of this year we have built up our departmental per- 
sonnel paid by this appropriation from a figure, I believe, of 630, 
approximately, to nearly 1,300 today. It is about 1,200 right now. 
We will be up to 1,300 by the lst of July. We need these people to 
carry out our expanded program, It would be catastrophic if we did 
not get it. 

TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS 


Mr. Ritey. What are these taxes, Captain? 

Captain CLEMENT. It is a social security tax on people in the 
Department, employees not included in the civil-service retirement 
program. We are required to pay a 1}5 percent tax on that. Our 
estimate is that there will be 300 of our employees who will fall within 
that category. 

CIVILIAN TRAVEL 


Mr. Ritey. Why do you have so much civilian travel? 

Admiral ScuorFrret. Well, sir, this figure on civilian travel covers 
the civilian travel not only for the departmental employees but also 
for the employees in the field. If I may read from page 5-74: A. It 
provides for the attendance of technical personnel for observation 
of tests and conferences thereon. 

B. Provide personnel to advise and assist in performing ordnance 
and fire-control work in shipyards. 

C. Provide for direction, consultation, advice, and appraisal on 
contracts awarded to industrial and governmental establishments. 

D. Assist companies in working out satisfactory production sched- 
ules. Physical inspection is the only method for keeping depart- 
mental and field officials advised of production activities and for 
taking immediate remedial action. 

EK. Consult with various field installations regarding organization, 
procedures, personnel, and budget, and recommend and take action 
to improve administrative management. 

F. Maintain foreign liaison in connection with naval policy on 
standardization of arms and equipment. 

G. Recruit and transport civilian personnel to their duty station. 


TRANSPORTATION OF CIVILIAN DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Ritey. Do you transfer these civilian employees from station 
to station? I notice that you have an item for the transportation 
of dependents of civilians. Do you mean you are not able to get 
these people close to their place of employment? 

Admiral ScHorFFEL. At times we are unable to get people of the 
proper skills close to the places of employment, and we must transfer 
a man with the proper knowledge and skill to one of our stations. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have to give them this incentive to get them 
to go? For instance, if I had a good job I would pay my own way 
to get there. 

Admiral Scuorerre.. Well, sir, this is a matter of the law permitting 
this transportation to be paid, when they go under orders. I believe 
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you will realize, sir, that at the present time the civil-service employees 
in*general are not getting the pay that they could get if they gave up 

their jobs and went into industry. Industry is pirating a good many 

of our people. One of the inducements that industry often makes to 

a man is to pay far more than the Government does on the transporta- 

tion of dependents. They will also transport his household goods 

and things like that. The civil-service employees are, in general, and 
particularly in the professional brackets, not getting anything like as 
much as they could if they listened to the siren song of industry. 

Mr. Ritey. I can very readily see why you should send skilled 
authorities from one station to another to brief people on technical E 
knowledge and things of that kind, but I am just wondering why it is ; 
necessary to transport them from one station to another for permanent 
employment, so that they would have to take their dependents with 


Admiral Scnorrret. Captain Clement can answer further on that, 


Captain Clement. There have been certain instances, Mr. Riley, 
particularly in my own field of fiscal in the Bureau, to which I can 
speak, where we have a position which becomes open in one place 
and we know of a man well qualified for that position in one of our 
stations. He is familiar with our procedures and the Government 
procedure, and he is a better man than we can find locally, in which 
case we would shift him from a station perhaps into the Bureau. 
That is one particular case I am thinking of now. It is for the good 
of our organization. We think he is the best man for the job and 








Mr. Ritey. It is not possible to promote somebody in the organiza- 


Captain CLement. Usually it is a promotion even for him, but we 
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Mr. Rixtey. I mean, to promote somebody in the same station 


Captain CLementv. In the case I am thinking of we could not find 
one who had the qualifications that we could promote. 

Mr. Ritey. I see. I think that is all, Mr. Sikes. ‘ 
Mr. Sixes. Mr. Taber? e 


PRESENT EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Taser. How many employees have you at present? 

Admiral Scuorrret. Are your referring to departmental only, sir? 
Mr. Taser. That is the story. 

Admiral Scuorerret. Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer. As of April 30 we had 1,072 payable from this appro- 


priation. 


for positions for 1952? 
Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Taser. You have not increased that any substantial amount 

since, probably? 

Mr. Meyer. I would say about 30 or 40 since then, sir. 

Admiral Scnuorrret. May I add, sir, that our recruiting in the 

Department is going on at the rate of approximately 60 a month. 
Mr. TABER. Fou only have a picture of 1,300 in the Department, 
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Admiral ScHoEFFEL. We expect to be up to our complement by 
the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Taser. And to carry it along without too much variation all 
the way through the year? 

Admiral ScHoEFFeL. Yes, sir; except for the normal lapses. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS BETWEEN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Taper. Are these items here shown on page 5-71 subject to 
transferability, and, if so, to what extent and by whose authority? 

Admiral Scnorrret. Mr. Pehrson can answer that better, I think. 

Mr. Penrson. Adjustments, sir, between the subactivities within 
the program are subject to the review and approval of the fiscal 
director. 

Mr. Taser. The fiscal director of the Bureau of Ordnance? 

Mr. Peurson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Who is he? 

Captain CLement. I am he, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Have there been very many of those in the current 
year’s operations? 

Captain CLemMEent. They have been very minor in both number and 
in size, Mr. Taber. I have the obligations as of now for each one of 
those items. 

OBLIGATIONS BY ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Taser. The obligations as of what date? 

Captain CLement. As of the 9th of May, 1951, sir. 

For the personal services, item 1, $3,280;000. 

For ‘Civilian travel,” item 2, $659,000. 

For item 3, “Transportation of civilian dependents,” $16,000. 

For item 4, “Temporary duty travel of military personnel,” 
$164,000. 

For item 5, “Commercial communication,’’ $8,000. 

For item 6, “Rental of office equipment,’’ $38,000. 

For item 7, ‘Printing and binding,” $149,000. 

For item 8, “Microfilm services,” $7,000. 

For item 9, ‘‘Publications,”’ $228,000. 

For item 10, “Expendable supplies and material,” $82,000. 

For item 11, “Furniture and equipment,” $338,000. 

For item 12, “Accident prevention,” $4,000. 

For item 13, “‘Postage,’’ $28,000. 

For item 14, “Out of the ordinary expenses,”’ $108,000. 

For item 15, ‘‘Procurement of training films,’’ $137,000. 

For item 16, “Taxes and assessments,’’ zero obligations as of that 
date. 

The total is $5,246,000, or 78.3 percent of the total funds available. 


NEED FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Taser. Now, in your personal services you probably have a 
little margin in there. 

Admiral Scuorrret. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Not very much, but a little. You do not have any 
on your civilian travel. There is transportation of dependents. 
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There is not a very big margin on anything. On some of them you 
are overspent. Printing and binding looks like you had plenty of 
money down. For publications you have plenty. For your furni- 
ture and equipment you probably have been buying enough to pretty 
nearly set you up for what you will need for next year, have you not? 
You will not need much for next year. 

Mr. Mryer. We have provided enough in this year to provide for 
people we anticipate on having aboard June 30. 

Mr. Taser. You will not have to have much money available 
next year for that? 

Mr. Meyer. We will need this $147,000, and we have our shop- 
ping list on that back under the subprogram. That will provide for 
the increase in military personnel which we intend to bring in. 

Mr. Taser. The over-all picture indicates that you are just within 
your appropriation by a reasonable margin, not too big. Also, it 
indicates that perhaps you might have a little bit more set up for your 
1952 program for your personal services and travel than you might 
need, and for your furniture and equipment, and your out of the 
ordinary expenses. 

Admiral Scuorrret. Mr. Taber, with respect to those personal 
services this figure for 1952 necessarily permits a greater number of 
lapses than we really think are sound. If there were any cut in that 
figure on personal services it would really mean a cut in our personnel. 
Our personnel are working very hard at the present time. They are 
certainly going to have to work hard this coming year, sir, to try to 
keep up with the work. 

Mr. Taper. It is really hard for you to keep up with the work? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. It is really hard to keep up with the work, sir. 
There are a lot of these people down there who are doing voluntary 
overtime to keep up with their work, sir, due to their loyalty and their 
morale. 

Captain Clement. Mr. Taber, may I point out that the fact that 
we have obligated only $3,280,000 of the $4,236,900 for personal 
services may be deceptive. We have been building up since early in 
July of last year. Our rate of pay per month has increased con- 
siderably. This money we have left unobligated in that particular 
item will just about get us through the end of the year. The addi- 
tional requirement next year will be a full year’s pay for all the people 
on board at the end of this year. Of course, that considers the essen- 
tial lapses. 

I am sure that we do not have any excess in our requirements for 
furniture and equipment, Mr. Taber, because we have a space prob- 
lem for that. We would have to park it and we have no place to 
put it. 

Mr. Srxes. Admiral Clexton, do you want to take up ordnance 
for new construction, Navy? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. It will be the same witnesses. 
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Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual 

















WEDNESDAY, 


ORDNANCE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION, NAVY 





May 16, 1951. 





1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | | 
, | } 
Appropriation or estimate. --........-.--...-..----- nebo 52, 128, 000 | $105,800,000 | $52, 445, 000 
Applied to contract authorization.-.-........--.-.-. ; : . 58, 351, 000 | —30, 000,000 | —52, 445, 000 
- EE ES ES a : ; "000, i ENE pee 
4 Prior year balance available: | 
2 Oe Ee ee eee | Se omer B 28, 269, 541 
& Contract authorization, Public Law 434___..-__- 219, 006,994 | 152, 949, 246 49, 717, 240 
a Transferred to ‘Construction of ships, Navy” (contract au- | } 
3 thorization), pursuant to Public Law 583_- - - ex ot hE COREE, ae tee eee meee 
z Rescission of contract authorization pursuant to Public Law | | 
Wess atiti Peddie eiwavnbincuile sapucmnies ion .-| —31, 460, 000 =a 
2 Administrative adjustment i in value of contract authorization: | 
a 1949 program increase... .-.-..-..----..---- ; 5, 000, 000 | \ 
Z 1949 program decrease-._--......---- PSSA : — 44, 571, 000 
ES Total available for obligation... .......-............--- 207, 827, 994 197, 289, 246 77, 986, 781 
B Balance available in subsequent — 
: Appropriated funds___-_.--- pel hcis Gotenttckacaeed : —28, 269, 541 —8, 560, 000 
Contract authorization. __.......-- LR eee ont .--|—152, 949, 246 ~49, 717, 240° | —7, 882, 000 
Total direct obligations.-_.................- Lduebcatee 54, 878, 748 119, 302, 465. | 61, 544, 781 
4 REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed. -_--.-_- Sunn eeee 33, 242 | 9,973 |_... 
Total obligations................-- IS LOT ‘54, Ou, 990 119, 312, 438 | 61, 544, 781 
i Obligations by activities 
Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
: PE EE SS ee ee ee inenebbemiael a ae See 
3 DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
= 1. Fiseal year 1948 program__.______- $32,749,096 | $41,582 095 $19, 499, 887 
2. Fiscal year 1949 program __ 10, 260, 146 25, 631, 625 13, 404, 145 
. 3. Fiscal year 1950 program ____- : ‘ 11, 869, 506 16, 949, 286 | 8, 931, 208 
¥ 4. Fiscal year 1951 program __ ‘. 35, 13 39, 459 | 19, 709, 541 
3 —————— — _ — — — - 
3 Total direct obligations. __- ae ae | 54,878,748 119, 302, 465 61, 544, 781 
3 - : =|—= = 
t REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
£ 1. Fiscal year 1948 program___._._...__.__- kis x i: i a eee pee eee nae 
4 3. Fiscal year 1950 program._...........-.- 9, 973 | 
: Total reimbursable obligations_.___.....___- whe 33, 242 | 9, 973 
£ I os she cewtitioumiedaeas 54, 911, 990 | “119, 312, 438 | 61, 544, 781 
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Obligations by obj 


ects 





Object classification 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimat: 





| 
| | 
| 






















































































pide dows s 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
| | | 
Total number of permanent positions. -.-...................--- | 1, 659 | 2, 329 | 2, N21 
Average number of all employees... -_..........--------------- | 4,877 | cerign 2278) % 1, 81t 
Deduct number paid from project order funds_._-_- cmssige bed | 1, 522 | 2, 196 | 1,795 
as 
Average number of employees paid from 01 Personal | | 
a a awl gaat | 55 | 82 18 
Personal service obligations: , 
OTERO OUI a signa s Seance cnceecedeweencosusiit | $5, 251, 633 $7, 888, 960 $6, 270, 564 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 20, 195 seated uses 26, 630 
Payment above basic rates: Overtime and holiday pay-. -| 3, 165 | 357, 150 | 354, 375 
Total personal service obligations. _..................-.- 5, 274, 993 8, 246, 110 | 6, 651, 569 
Deduct amounts financed from project orders charged to | 
object classes 07, 08, and 00... ............--.....-5..-- 4,937,838 | 7, 746, 187 | 6, 521, 755 
Net personal service obligations... _..................--- 337, 155 | 499, 923 129, 814 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
BR EL aie 0 a oe em oe ™, = | 489, 950 129, 814 
DR RRR GANS. RRR tip a Se a a Ip | 75, 000 | 35, 000 
yi a merecee Girweees.. . 5... neous cece 4, “ae 354 8, 434, 000 5, 295, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_..........__- nates 24,548,738 | 67, 192, 425 33, 697, 167 
09 Equipment. a 25, 554,642 | 43,078, 150 22, 312, 800 
OS Sileeaeneebante Sa no er as 32, 75, 000 
Total direct obligations._____.____._..._.- EAU ile 54,878,748 | 119,302,465 | 61, 544, 781 
} 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 
i: MN ODT oi on Sid ceecenannnaesnoneegs 33, 242 | 9,973 |........ 
Total obligations...._.____._.- Fp oh nd ree ree Ee | 54,911,990 | 119,312,438 | 61, 544, 781 
! 
ORDNANCE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION, NAVY 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | | 1952 estimate 
— ae | ae 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES | 
Total number of permanent positions. _.._.......---- ae 1, 659 2, 329 | 2, 020 
Average number of all employees... ..........-.--.-..-------- : 1, 577 2, 278 1, 816 
Deduct number paid from project order funds----.-......---- 1, 522 2,196 | 1, 798 
Average number of employees paid from 01 Personal | 
chien tna chtehdydachmiiueencnbaverustsadcdinns | 55 82 | 18 
| —-= ~ 
Personal service obligations: | 
PCIE PENUONIB..0 6 o5uicink Sndecenenencsenwsesuccascents $5, 251, 633 $7, 888, 960 | $6, 270, 564 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. --_--_-- ) 3 26, 630 
Payment above basic rates: Overtime and holiday pay_ csi 3, 165 357, 150. 354, 375 
Total personal service obligations - - .--- 5, 274, 993 8, 246, 110 6, 651, 569 
Deduct amounts financed from project orders charged to 
ee a Ree eee ee 4, 937, 838 7, 746, 187 | 6, 521, 755 
Net personal service obligations._.............-------- 337, 155 499, 923 | 129, 814 
DIRECT ORLIGATIONS ie ok ri rae. 
Raa i ne Se Se 303, 913 489, 950 | 129, 814 
ELE SORORITIES ES Or eae see ORE? 25, 101 75, 000 | 35, 000 
7 Other contractaal services... ......... 2.2.58 ences 4, 446, 354 8, 434, 000 5, 295, 000 
TERA AL Ra 24, 548, 738 67, 192, 425 33, 697, 167 
Oe ls i a cn wien tiaeibance cna beamemen 25, 554, 642 43, 078, 150 | 22, 312, 800 
15 Taxes and assessments.__- inka kdheeiadcdvmattininniciaei img canal 32, 940 | 75, 000 
Sa eNO oe, dos win warnccumeneinnbennnclekoats 54, 878, 748 119, 302, 465 61, 544, 781 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
01 Personal services-_..- ERT RES oF eR ee EI 33, 242 | eee -- 
Total obligations 54,911,990 | 119, 312, 438 61, 544, 781 
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Mr. Sixes. We will take up “Ordnance for new construction, Navy,” 
where you have stated that this appropriation will provide funds 
for the liquidation during fiscal year 1952 of obligations incurred 
under contract authority appropriated for the 1948, 1949, and 1950 
shipbuilding programs. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will insert in the record at this point the appropriate pages 
of the justifications. 
(The documents are as follows:) 


DESCRIPTION OF APPROPRIATION CONTENT 


This appropriation will provide funds for the liquidation during fiscal year 1952 
of obligations incurred under contract authority appropriated for the 1948, 1949 
and 1950 shipbuilding programs. 


SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE ESTIMATE 


The appropriation “Ordnance for new construction, Navy” was established by 
Public Law 202 of the Eightieth Congress in fiscal year 1948 in order to separate 
the fiscal transactions of the postwar shipbuilding program from World War II 
programs. 

The shipbuilding programs under this appropriation have been established in 
conformity with the following policies: 

(a) New types of ships must be built and existing ships converted in order that 
the Navy may advance with scientific progress. 

(b) To initiate by annual increments a shipbuilding program which will provide 
ships of the required types and in the required numbers to maintain continually a 
balanced fleet capable of coping with present world conditions. 

Postwar naval ship construction and conversion programs identified as the 1948 
and 1949 activities in this appropriation have been carried on under contract 
authorizations granted in those years. This contract authority has been par- 
tially liquidated by annual appropriations under this title since 1948. The 1950 
shipbuilding and conversion program was started under a combination of contract 
authorization and appropriated funds. 

In fiseal year 1951 however, appropriations under this title have not only pro- 
vided funds to continue liquidation of contract authority previously granted, but 
provided complete funding of the new programs authorized in fiscal year 1951. 

There is no increase in obligational authority requested in this appropriation as 
the ordnance costs for the 1952 Navy shipbuilding program are to be financed in a 
new continuing appropriation titled ‘““Ordnance for Shipbuilding and Conversion.” 
Funds are required, however, for liquidation of obligations during fiscal year 1952 
under contract authority appropriated for the 1948, 1949, and 1950 shipbuilding 
programs. 
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SYNOPSIS OF ESTIMATE 


Analysis of appropriation request and total obligational authority 






































Approved Revised 
program program 1952 estimate 
totals totals 
ac uubnaaeaone sneinenas ..--| $172,373, 000 | $172,373, 000 |__.._- 
1949 program __.- atddgianive manihte thw ébbictinind brebieminiamee 76, 547, 000 76, 547, G00 |.._..-- 
rt neki nbcbabcnhdbans dada dehounbbsscncstueodeneil 43, 794, 000 43, 794, 000 |_....-..- 
EE rit tniacutdupenensnnseedeenacwngnnns Hs 63, 409, 000 63, 409, 000 | ...._-. 
Total obligational authority _...................-..-.--. 356, 123,000 | 356, 123,000 |_..___- ae 
Add cash to liquidate contract authority..............-...---|-------22---- = __| $52, 445, 000 
Total appropriation request_...................-.-...-.- Eee. baton - Sars | 52, 445, 000 
| | | 
CASH STATEMENT 
iene 
1950 | 1951 1952 
—— —_—— — 2 AS << } $e —_———— 
Unexpended cash beginning of year $3, 349, 037 | $29, 574, 391 i $83, 555, 000 
Cash received during year: | | 
Approved appropriation _- tn oP sate Ries SIR: | 
af 


Appropriation requested - 


Total available for expenditure_____. 
Deduct expenditures during year (net of reimburser 


Unexpended cash, end of year__....__- 





62, 128, 000 


abst 65, 477, 037 


nents) -- 


| 35, 902, 646 
29, 574, 391 


105, 800, 000 | 
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| -" 52, 445, 000 
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Mr. Srxes. You are requesting for the 1952 estimates $52,445,000; 


is that correct? . 
Admiral Scnorrret. That is correct; sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Sixes. Will you proceed to make your statement, after which 
we will explore the justification. 

Admiral Scnorrret. This appropriation was established by Public 
Law 202 of the Eighth Congress in fiscal vear 1948 in order to separate 


the fiscal transactions of the postwar shipbuilding program from the 
World War II programs. 


SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM POLICIES 


The shipbuilding programs under this appropriation have been 
established in conformity with the following policies: 

(a) New types of ships must be built and existing ships converted 
in order that the Navy may advance with scientific progress. 

(b) To initiate by annual increments a shipbuilding program which 
will provide ships of the required type and in the required numbers to 
maintain continually a balanced fleet capable of coping with present 
world conditions. 

Postwar naval ship construction and conversion programs identified 
as the 1948 and 1949 activities in this appropriation have been 
carried on under contract authorization granted in those vears. This 
contract authority has been partially liquidated by annual appropria- 
tions under this title since 1948. The 1950 shipbuilding and conver- 
sion program was started under a combination of contract authoriza- 
tion and appropriated funds. 

In fiscal year 1951, however, appropriations under this title have 
not only provided funds to continue liquidation of contract authority 
previously granted, but provided complete funding of the new pro- 
grams authorized in fiscal year 1951. 


REQUEST FOR LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


There is no increase in obligational authority requested in this 
appropriation as the ordnance costs for the 1952 Navy shipbuilding 
program are to be financed in a new continuing appropriation titled 
“Ordnance for shipbuilding and conversion.”’ Funds are required, 
however, for liquidation of obligations during fiscal year 1952 under 
contract authority appropriated for the 1948, 1949, ad 1950 ship- 
building programs. 

You will notice, sir, that no funds are required for the 1951 program 
under this appropriation because the Congress not only gave contract 
authority but also appropriated the’ full amount of the money for 
that particular program, so that this $52,445,000 is to liquidate con- 
tract authority under the 1948, 1949, and 1950 shipbuilding programs. 

Mr. Sixes. Your fiscal picture is shown rather clearly, I think, on 
page 5-206, which we have inserted in the record. 

Let me see if I understand the picture. Congress has given you 
authority to carry on this stated amount of shipbuilding; you need, 
for fiscal year 1952, $52,445,000 to complete this part of the contract. 
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Admiral ScHorrFrev. To carry out a part of that program, sir. 
Mr. Srxes. You are obligated for these funds? he gy 
Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. There is not much that we up here can do about this 
item. We have authorized this amount of construction: it takes the 
stated amount of money to carry on the job we have told you to do. 
Is that the story? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. That is the story; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Are there any ways in which economies can be made, 
and this fund can be reduced? 

Admiral Scnorerre.. No, sir. Only if higher authority should 
decide not to carry out the program. 

Mr. Sixes. If you build the ships that presently are authorized, 
ships that I assume are under construction, you have to have this 
money to do it? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 


SHIPS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Sixes. Are all these ships under construction for which funds 
are requested in 1952? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Not of the 1952 program, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. You are asking for cash to liquidate contract authority 
in the amount of $52,445,000. Are the ships already under construc- 
tion for which the $52,445,000 will be required? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. Substantially all of them are under construc- 
tion. I am not certain whether all those of the 1951 program are as 
yet actually having the material laid on the keel blocks. 

Of course, sir, we are asking only for cash for the 1948, 1949, and 
1950 programs. All those ships are under construction. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 


NEED FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Taser. Admiral, on page 206 it appears that there is a request 
here for $52,445,000. That figure, together with the unexpended 
cash at the end of the year, will more than meet your expenditures, 
according to the statement there, by $55,500,000. Why is that so? 
Why are we being asked to provide $55,500,000 more than your cash 
requirements are going to be? 

Admiral ScHorFFEL. Because, sir, this $52,445,000 applies to vessels 
for which we do not at the present time have adequate cash to pay 
the bills that have been presented. Now, it is quite true that we 
have this unexpended cash of a higher figure at the beginning of the 
year, but that applies to other vessels of this program. 

Mr. Taser. You mean that was appropriated for particular vessels? 

Admiral Scuoerre.. For particular vessels; ves, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Is this $52 million appropriated for particular vessels? 

Admiral ScHorrre-. It is in effect appropriated for particular ves- 
sels, sir. ; 

Mr. Taser. Why do you not tell us about that in the book, then? 

Admiral ScHorrFEL. Sir, we have laid out here in the various sum- 
maries, on page 211 and the following pages, the various programs, 
how the expenditures run along, sir, by ships. Mr. Taber, I asked 
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much the same sort of a question as I reviewed this thing, and I can 
assure you that in going into it I found that the bookkeeping of not 
only the Navy Department but the Bureau of the Budget and prob- 
ably of Congress also would be thrown into a great deal of disorder 
if this particular method were not followed. 

Mr. Taper. Frankly, I do not understand it. 

Admiral Scuorrret. Mr. Pehrson, can you help Mr. Taber further? 


COST OF SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Penrson. We have $172,445,000 worth of authority to build 
ships, for which Congress has not yet appropriated money. Under 
the authority that was granted to build those ships, which we identify 
as our 1948, 1949, and 1950 programs, bills are coming due under 
obligations entered into under that kind of contract authority. 
Those bills will total, in 1952, $52 2,445,000. We have to have the 
money to pay those bills, as distinguished from bills which will be 
coming due under programs which have been completely financed in 
the 1951 shipbuilding program. 

Mr. Taper. You mean you are asking us this year for the amount 
that would be required to meet the payments that will fall due on 
these different contracts in 1952; is that it? 

Mr. Preurson. Those bills which will fall due against the 1948, 
1949, and 1950 shipbuilding programs, for which cash has not yet been 
appropriated, 

Mr. Tarngr. Do you mean that there will be $55 million of unpaid 
bills that have accrued at the end of the fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. Stxes. Your figure is $120 million, is it not, at the end of fiscal 
1952? 

Mr. Taser. They carry over at the end an unexpended cash 
balance of $55,500,000. 

Mr. Stxes. That is unexpended cash. 

Mr. Penrson. That cash, sir, will be required in future years to 
pay for the 1951 shipbuilding program. 

Mr. Taser. What do you mean by that: That the 1951 ship- 
building program was all appropriated for? 

Mr. Prurson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stkes. We started appropriating all cash in 1951, did we not? 

Mr. Penrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. You are carrying over this amount of cash to complete 
that program? 

Mr. Penrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. But the amount of money you are going to need in 
toto after fiscal 1952 to complete the financing of contract authority 
is in itself $120 million? 

Mr. Peurson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. If you add in the $52,445,000 which we are requesting 
now, we owe a total on unfinanced contract authority as of this time 
$172,445,000? 

Mr. Penrson. Yes, sir. That story is repeated in somewhat different 
context on page 5-208, where we indicate the liquidation of our con- 
tract authority. 

Mr. Srxes. All right, gentlemen, we will adjourn until tomorrow 
at 10 o’clock. 
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ORDNANCE FOR SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Clexton, will you present the next subject for 
q discussion? 
her? q Admiral Cuiexton. The first appropriation this afternoon is 
: “Ordnance for shipbuilding and conversion,” to be followed by ‘“In- 
crease and replacement of naval vessels (armor, armament, and 
ammunition).”’ 


ee a We have Admiral Schoeffel, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance here to 
aot 4 present the justifications. 

tify q 

ider . SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 

rity. a 

the 4 Mr. Manon. We will put in the record at this point pages 5-303, 
| be 4 5-304, and 5-306, and Mr. Sikes will resume. 

d in i (The matter above referred to is as follows:) 

3 This appropriation will provide for the cost of armor and armament required 
punt S for ships to be constructed and converted under the appropriation “Shipbuilding 
> Ol z and conversion” in the 1952 Navy shipbuilding program. 

. 2 SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE ESTIMATE 
948. : SIGNI ATURES OF THE ESTIMATI 
een q It. is the responsibility of the Bureau of Ordnance to provide ordnance for the 

% construction or conversion of ships for the Navy. 

id During World War II and until fiscal vear 1948 the procurement of armor, 
pac armament and ammunition for ships constructed, acquired or converted by the 


x Navy was financed under the appropriation ‘“‘Increase and replacement of naval 
seal a vessels (armor, armament, and ammunition).” 
; In fiscal year 1948 and through fiscal year 1951 ordnance and ammunition for 
ships included in Navy shipbuilding programs during that period was financed in 


ash the appropriation ‘‘Ordnance for new construction, Navy.” 
This appropriation request represents the establishment of a new additional 
4 appropriation to finance the ordnance requirements for ships included in the 
s to 3 fiscal year 1952 shipbuilding and conversion program. This appropriation will, 
3 therefore, serve as the funding medium for the 1952 and subsequent programs. 


: A significant change in the content of this appropriation is the removal of 
hip- : ammunition allowances in the estimated cost of ship projects in the 1952 naval 

: shipbuilding program. Allowances of ammunition, previously funded as a part 
of the ordnance cost for such projects, will now be financed in the annual appro- 


saa? priation “Ordnance and facilities, Navy.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF ESTIMATE 


Analysis of appropriation request and total obligational authority 





Approved | Revised 


| program program Ze, 
totals | totals - aay 
a vey — per nl —— 
1952 program. __- todd ERA ret. Sos ane: | $431, 390,000 | $431, 390, 000 
————————— } . _ 


Total obligational authority 431, 390,000 | 431, 390, 000 


CASH STATEMENT 


1950 1951 1952 
Unexpended cash, beginning of year | , ; 2 
Cash received during year: Appropriation requested $h4= $431, 390, 000 
Total available for expenditure : cs ee Be | 431, 390, 000 


ERIE: TOE CO WORE is ios ocd ncmecicscceccccacbutanticceste aids 33, 619, O00 


Unexpended cash, end of year EE RAR Ee Eek Oot Be ee ade 397, 771, 000 
ANALYSIS OF OBLIGATIONS BY ACTIVITY 
ACTIVITY 
1. Fiseal year 1952 program : ‘ $200, 000, O00 
Total obligations ‘ | 200, 000, 000 


Mr. Sixes. Now, Admiral, if you will, proceed with your statement. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Scuorrret. Since Mr. Mahon has placed in the record 
pages 5-303, 5-304, and 5-306, I presume you do not wish me to refer 
to anything given in those pages. 

Mr. Sixes. I think it would be sufficient if you would make a brief 
reference to those pages so that we will have, for discussion purposes, 
a clear picture of the situation. 


PURPOSE OF APPROPRIATION 


Admiral Scuoerre.. Yes, sir. The general purpose of the appro- 
priation is to provide the armor and armament required for vessels 
constructed or converted under the new appropriation “Shipbuilding 
and conversion,”’ exclusive of hulls and machinery. It is to provide 
the necessary tools and equipment specifically necessary for the above 
purposes and to provide for the pay of personnel in the Bureau of 
Ordnance whose duties are specifically concerned with the procure- 
ment and construction of armor and armament for the above purposes. 

The total request is $431,390,000, and I would like to point out this 
request in this appropriation differs from previous appropriations 
covering shipbuilding in that it does not provide the ammunition for 
the vessels being built or converted under this program. 

Mr. Sikes. You are requesting for 1952 in cash $431,390,000; is 
that correct? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sikes. Is any part of that fund to cover prior obligational 
authority? 

Admiral ScnorrreL. No, sir. There is no prior obligational 
authority. This is a new program and a new appropriation. This 
starts the program off, and this request will complete the funding of 
the ordnance part of the program except ammunition, as I stated 
previously. 

Mr. Sikes. Then this new appropriation, beginning this year, of 
$431,390,000 is the amount of money required to carry on that 
activity? 

Admiral ScHo#FFeE.. Yes, sir. It is connected directly, of course, 
to the 1952 building and conversion program of the Navy Depart- 
ment which I believe you have already considered under the Bureau 
of Ships. 

Mr. Srxes. How many of these are new ships and how many are 
conversions? : 


NECESSITY FOR BUILDING NEW SHIPS 


Admiral ScHoerre.. There is a new construction program totaling 
118 ships and a conversion program totaling 210 ships. 

Mr. Sikes. Why is it necessary at this time, while we still have many 
ships in mothballs, to build new ships? i 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. These are new types of vessels which the Chief 
of Naval Operations has determined should be built. <A list of the 
vessels is set forth on page 5-308, and if you will glance over that 
you will see they are either completely new types of vessels or vessels 
of greatly improved characteristics over anything we have had in the 
past within those types. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it not possible to convert any of the ships now in 
mothballs to meet the same purpose you have set out for the new 
types? 

Admiral Scnorrret. I can only assume that it is not. 

Mr. Sikes. What are the approximate construction completion 
dates on this shipbuilding program? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. | do not have the Bureau of Ships completion 
dates. I have here immediately available only the figures of the 
expenditures by fiscal years, showing when the ordnance part of the 
program will run out. 

Commander Wuitraker. Some of the larger ships will be completed 
in about 5 years, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Then the epmpletion dates will vary from several 
months to 5 vears? 

Commander Wuitaker. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The funds requested here are in connection with all 
the new and converted ships under the new program? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Now, is this an increment, or is this the total amount 
that it is estimated will be required for all of those ships? 

\dmiral Scuorrre.. This is the total amount that is estimated as 
being required for all those ships, with the exception, as | said before, 
of the ammunition. 

Mr. Manon. You might state for the record, if you do not have it 
before you, what would be required during the fiscal year 1952 in 
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those various categories. I think you have already been requested 
to supply that type of information. 

Will you see to it, Admiral Hopwood, that we get that information 
as part of the record at the appropriate place? 

Admiral Hopwoop. Yes, sir. 


SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES BY YEARS 


Mr. Sixes. I believe page 5-312 gives the needed general informa- 
tion, and I will ask the reporter to place that in the record at this 
point. 

Admiral Scnorrre.. Yes, sir; that gives it in entirety. 3 

(The matter above referred to is as follows: ) 4 


Summary of estimated expenditures by fiscal years 


| 


Total | 
estimated 1952 1953 | 1954 1955 1956 | 1957 
cost | 
1951 fourth supplemental } | 
program . $28, 625, 000' $2, 124, 000 $7, 827, 000'$10, 221, 000 $6, 447, 000, $2, 006, 000} 4 
1952 program ___- ------- 402, 765, 000/31, 495, 000/88, 243, 000) 100, 455, 000,125, 340, 000 50, 711, 000/$6, 521, 00 


Grand total. ‘ 431, 390, 000 33, 619, 000/96, 070, 000/110, 676, 000 131, 787, 000 52, 717, 000) 6, 521, 000 
| | i 


Mr. Sikes. Do we have information that the new type ships for 
which funds are being requested are being built by any other power, 
or are these ships completely our own design? 

Admiral Scuorrret. May I answer that off the record? 


Mr. Sikes. Of course. e 
(After discussion off the record:) 
Mr. Sikes. But the intent and purpose of the conversion program ] 


in itself is to give us new type vessels, something we do not have at 
this time in the fleet; is that correct? 

Admiral Scuorerret. This will give us predominantly vessels of 
much improved characteristics. 

(After discussion off the record:) 


NEED FOR SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. For a number of vears we have assumed we had the 
most powerful Navy afloat and the most advanced Navy afloat. 
Will that situation be altered materially if you are unable to carry on 
this shipbuilding and conversion program? 

Admiral Scuorrret. The Navy will be very definitely hampered 
in its ability to carry out the roles and missions set forth for us under 
conceivable conditions of combat in the near future if these programs 
are not carried out. Even if this program is not carried out, we would 
still have a Navy that exceeds in tonnage any other navy, but it 
would begin to be falling behind in many of its details and particular! 
in its ability to combat aircraft more modern than those of World 
War II vintage and submarines more modern than those of that time. 3 

Mr. Sixes. For a number of years we have been talking about the 
obsolescence of our aircraft. I am assuming you are telling me ships 
also become obsolescent; that while we may have the biggest Navy 
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and the most powerful Navy, unless we are constantly adding new 
types and new ships, it can be in the process of becoming obsolescent. 

Admiral ScHorFrFe.. Yes, sir. A navy may be big and yet may be 
completely ineffective because of obsolescence of its units. : 

Mr. Srxes. And you expect this is only the beginning of a wide- 
scale conversion program; that as these developments proposed here 
are put into effect you will have to make similar changes and con- 
versions and put them into effect on other ships in the fleet? 

Admiral ScnorrFe.. Yes, sir. There has been a continuing policy 
of the Navy Department for several years to request conversions in 
its annual programs for shipbuilding and conversion, and I would 
expect that that policy would continue indefinitely. 

Mr. Stxes. If the Congress should say $431,390,000 is too much to 
spend on this program, where could it best make reductions? 

Admiral Scnorerre.. The only means by which reductions can be 
made will be by modification of the program by higher authority of 
the Navy than mine, becuase this ordnance is required to meet the 
characteristics of vessels as they have been set up. 

Mr. Sixes. In this appropriation of $431,390,000 are we, in fact, 
appropriating for the entire program which is calculated to run over 
a 5-year period? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir; you are appropriating for the entire 
program, except, as I said before, for the ammunition. 

Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, under another heading we went into the 
shipbuilding program itself and the program of conversion itself so 
far as the ships were concerned. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. This program is solely for putting on these new 
ships and on converted ships your ordnance according to the specifi- 
cations adopted? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I got your statement, it is primarily that great 
emphasis is being placed on antiaircraft weapons. 

Admiral ScHoerre.. Very great emphasis is being placed upon 
improved weapons of that nature. 

(Discussion off the record:) 

Mr. WicGuieswortn. Do | understand that you have no funds for 
this purpose in the current fiscal year at all? 

Admiral ScHorFFEL. None, sir; this is a new appropriation. 

Mr. WigGieswortnH. A brand-new program? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. 


EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Wiceieswortsx. How much of this do you contemplate 
spending in the fiscal year 1952? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. $33,619,000. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. This appropriation request, in the amount of 
$431,390,000, would be expended over a period of about 6 years? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir. The final expenditure should be in 
the year 1957, sir. 

Mr. Wicc.LeswortnH. That will completely equip all ships, either 
new or converted, now in contemplation? 
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Admiral Scnorrret. That will equip all ships, new or converted, 
in this program, with the exception, as I have said before, of the 
ammunition. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I ask a question there? 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Certainly. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do you say this is a new program that you are 
starting, with a new appropriation, you do have a similar program 
from previous years’ funds that you are working on at the present 
time? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes, sir; they are the 1948, 1949, 1950, and 
1951 programs. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was under what heading? 

Admiral Scnorrret. That was under the heading of “Ordnance for 
new construction.” 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. What is the status of those funds? 

Admiral Scnorrret. That is set forth in its over-all terms on page 
5-206, with further details following on the other pages. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. That was covered during the hearings on 
yesterday? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. On page 5-311, as elements in your request, 
I notice three minor but still sizable items aggregating about $12 
million; one, for administrative costs which include equipment 
inspection, $7,833,000; two, transportation, $3,200,000; and three, 
departmental administration, $1,769,000. What is the basis of those 
estimates? 

Mr. Jecket. The fitting out consists of our portion of the instal- 
lation charges. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. That is $14,611,000? 

Mr. JecKELL. Yes, sir; and there are miscellaneous items; the small 
arms and pyrotechnic lists are included in this $14,611,000. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. That is for the manpower to install the 
ordnance, is it? 

Mr. JEcKELL. It is our portion of the cost, sir. 

Admiral ScuorFret. It includes the procurement of these smaller 
items, sir. That particular figure includes that. 


NATURE OF ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Mr. WicGieswortn. What is covered by the item, ‘Adminis- 
trative costs,” including equipment inspection, $7,833,000? 

Mr. JecKELL. That is the cost of the inspection of material which 
is an estimate of approximately 1 percent of the material cost for 
particular facilities and machine tools to make the new equipment. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. “Administrative costs’: Is that personnel, 
or is it not? 

Mr. Preunrson. No, sir; personnel costs are covered under “ Depart- 
mental administration.” 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. What is included under “ Administrative 
costs”? 

Admiral ScoorrFreL. One percent for inspection; eight-tenths of 1 
percent for transportation. 
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Mr. WicGLeswortu. Inspection covers personnel, does it not? 
Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Wiactesworrn. How did you arrive at this figure? Have you 
a breakdown of what is included i in this estimate of $7,833,000? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes, sir; equipment and machine tools for 
production, $4,252,000; ; inspection, the balance. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. That is about $3,600,000? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes. 

Mr. WiacLeswortuH. For how many inspectors? 

Mr. Jecke.u. Those are funds which are transferred to the Office 
of Naval Material for our portion of the inspection costs in the field. 
We are billed by ONM for those costs. 

Admiral ScHorFrFreL. They are figured on this basis, sir-——— 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. You do not know how many personnel it 
represents? 

Mr. Jecketi. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. WiccLesworra. An over-all figure is taken somewhere along 
the line? 

Mr. JECKELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortuH. And they send you a bill for a portion of it? 

Mr. JecKe.u. We are billed for it. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. You do not even know what percentage of 
the total that represents, do you? 

Mr. JecKke.u. I do not. 

Admiral Scuorrret. May I answer that, sir? 

Mr. WiGGLEswortuH. Yes. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. We do not know what proportion of the total 
inspection service it represents. We do know that over the years the 
amount we are billed for inspection runs slightly less than 1 percent 
of our total cost for material and it is figured on that basis. 

Mr. WiccGLeswortH. That is, for the raw material? 

Admiral Scuorerre.. For the finished product. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. The manufactured product? 

Admiral ScHorFrre.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGcLeswortuH. One percent would be about $4,300,000? 

Admiral ScHorrFre.. It is eight-tenths of 1 percent. That is the 
figure. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. WiaGieswortH. What is the transportation? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. That is figured on the basis of seven-tenths of 
1 percent of the total estimated cost, as an experience figure over the 
years. 

Mr. Wiae.Leswortu. That is for transporting the finished goods to 
the ship? Or what does that transportation represent? 

Captain CLemMent. That comes from the contractor who bills it 
to the first Navy destination. It may be to a shipyard or to an 
ordnance plant for checking before it goes to the shipyard. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WiaeLeswortu. What about the item of $1,769,000 for depart- 
mental administration? 
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Captain Ciement. That is for the people working in the Navy, 
in the Bureau of Ordnance, in connection with this program, admin- 
istering this program. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. How many people? 

Mr. Penrson. The funds here will provide 368 man-years at an 
average salary of $4,800 per annum; 72 of those man-years will be 
in 1952. 

Admiral Scuorrret. Those man-years will continue throughout 
the life of this particular appropriation. 

Mr. WicGLteswortH. Who are those people? They are not work- 
ing on the ordnance, are they? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir; they are working on various aspects 
of ordnance. 

Mr. WieGLeswortn. I mean, are they mechanical workers or office 
workers; or what are thev? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. They are largely engineers, sir, working on—— 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. On the design? 

Admiral ScHorerFre.. On the design, as the design must be fitted into 
the ship. 

Mr. WicGLteswortuH. Where do they work? 

Admiral ScHorrret. In the Navy Department. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. I assumed that, but where? 

Admiral Scuorrret. In the Bureau of Ordnance, in the Navy 
Department. 

Mr. WieeGLeswortu. All in the Bureau of Ordnance? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGiesworrtn. In other words, you are taking on 368 new 
personnel? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. No, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. For this program? 

Admiral ScHorrFre.t. No, sir. There will be how many man-years, 
Captain? 

Captain CLEMENT. Seventy-two man-years in 1952. 

Admiral ScHorrre.. There will be 72 in the year 1952. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. This is a 5-vear program? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLesworth. One-fifth of the 368 man-years is required as 
far as the fiscal vear 1952 is concerned? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. That is all. 


EFFECT OF ANNUAL APPROPRIATION FOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Let me explore one possibility before we leave this 
subject. You are asking $431,390,000 to complete the entire pro- 
gram, 1952 through 1957. If the Congress were to see fit to revert 
to its former method of giving you contract authority and to appro- 
priate each year for your needs as those needs develop, instead of 
appropriating $431 million we would appropriate $33,691,000 for 1952 
and give you contract authority for the remainder, would we not? 

Admiral Scuorrre. Yes, sir; if you adopted that policy. 

Mr. Sixes. Would there be any particular difficulties brought 
about by reverting to that type of procedure? 
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Admiral ScuHorrre.. No, sir; there would be no particular diffi- 
culties from our viewpoint. 

Admiral Hopwoop. May I make an _ observation there, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Sixes. Of course. 

Admiral Hopwoop. The advantages to be gained are purely from 
an accounting standpoint; under the contract authority you are obli- 
gating others in future vears to pay the bill. It was our understanding 
that Congress wanted to appropriate the full amount in cash. As you 
know, the money is not taken out of the Treasury until just about the 
time that the bill is to be paid. x 

Mr. Sixes. I realize that. The Congress has embarked on a new 
policy in which it appropriates the entire amount required for a pro- 
gram of construction and the money is taken out of the Treasury as 
the needs actually develop. 

Admiral Hopwoop. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. But under the old system, we gave you contract author- 
ity and you came back each year and made, more or less, a progress 
report and asked for the money that you would need to carry on the 
following year’s work. Am TI not right in that? 

Admiral Hopwoop. You are right in that and it is our intention to 
carry that forward in our regular proceedings. We have always done 
it that way, anyway, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. I was going to ask Admiral Hopwood if it would not 
involve considerably more bookkeeping and employment of more 
personnel if it were done the other way; you would not know what 
your cash position was. Here, in other words, you are simply getting 
a charge account, instead of being on a cash basis. 

Admiral Hopwoop. That is entirely correct. We think we can keep 
better track of the funds and have a moro rigid control by doing it 
this way. When you have to estimate as to the amount of the un- 
financed contract authority from vear to year, that involves an extra 
process through which we must go. 

Mr. Riney. As I understand, the Treasury is not really out any 
money, because they do not provide for this financing except as you 
notify them of your needs. 

Admiral Hopwoop. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. So the taxpayer has not lost anything. The Treasury 
is not paying any interest on the money that is not being used in the 
Treasury? 

Admiral Horwoop. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. However, I think Congress does relinquish some con- 
trol when it gives you an appropriation in full at one time instead of 
giving you contract authority, followed with appropriations from year 
to vear as they are required. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Horwoop. I would like to make one more observation, if 
Imay. By giving contract authority, you are creating obligations for 
complete ships, because you cannot get half a ship. If it is decided, 
in the review, to cut out a ship, you can either cut out the ship, or stop 
construction of it and then you have the additional cost of termination 
charges which would have to be provided. 

Mr. Sixes. We had that experience in the case of the big carrier. 
That was an example of the thing you are discussing. 
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Mr. Manon. At the end of World War II, at the end of hostilities, 
numerous ships were not completed and certain criteria were estab- 
lished for handling such situations. 

Admiral Hopwoop. We are continuing on that now under “In- 
crease and replacement of naval vessels,’ which is phasing out right 
now. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Assuming we make this appropriation at 
this time of $431 million, what control has this committee got over 
the rate at which that is expended? Is not the money turned over 
immediately in full to the Navy Department under this system? 

Admiral Hopwood. That is correct. There is no control over the 
rate. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, we want the ships to be constructed as 
soon as possible for the defense and security of the United States. 

Admiral Horpwoop. That is the understanding, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. Under this program you could speed up better than 
under a program of contract authority. 

Admiral Hopwoop. We can speed up under this program, and the 
alternative is also true. If we had a sudden emergency, you could 
not speed up without coming back to the Congress and asking for 
additional funds to liquidate obligations. 

Mr. Riney. It is your intention to keep this committee informed 
of the progress made each year and the amount expended, as well as 
the amount unexpended? 

Admiral Horwoop. Definitely, sir. 

Admiral CLexton. May I add this comment? In addition, we 
have to tell the Treasury Department 18 months in advance how much 
We are going to actually expend of this money, so that they can get 
the funds with which to pay the bills. 


WEAPONS 


Mr. Sixes. Let me ask one question about the weapons with which 
you are equipping ships. I noted with some interest the comment on 
the rapidity of fire of certain weapons. Are those rapid-fire weapons 
manually sighted or machine sighted? 

Admiral ScHorrreL. May I answer that off the record, sir? 

Mr. Sixss. Yes. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. At what stage do you reach the point, by virtue of 
rapid-fire ability, where there is a disposition on the part of gun crews 
to throw as much lead as they can into the air, without too much 
regard to the accuracy of their fire? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. I would like to answer that off the record, sir. 

Mr. Sixgs. Very well. 

(Statement off the record.) 
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1952 estimate 





$12, 656, 000 
12, 656, 000 


1952 estimate 


1952 estimate 


2, 863 
2,727 
2, 727 


$9, 683, 2 23 
5 163 
524. 765 


10, 213, 158 
10, 213, 188 


7 TY , y 
INCREASE AND REPLACEMENT OF NAVAL \V ESSELS, 
T J TAT y 
ARMOR, ARMAMENT, AND AMMUNITION 
Funds available for obligation 
"Pie Saas Xe 
| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 
q Pe ee | $69,379,000 | $47, 400, 000 
3 ‘Applied to contract authorization..................._....... | —69,379, 000 | —47, 400, 000 | 
z Prior year balance available (contract authorization) ____- | 76,589,933 | 25, 802, 799 | 
; Administrative adjustment in value of contract authorization, | 
og REESE See ee oe ae | —6, 500, 000 
Total available for obligation __..........-....._..____. | 70,089, 933 | g 25, 802, 
Balance available in subsequent year (contract authoriza- | 
es SNES AEN py SSeS RMR 2 hl Rada | —25, 802, 799 | 
Seat iPr mie east 
Total obligations... ---. Siete tale Cebihibied kiieks iene ates | 44,287,134 | 25, 802, 799 
Obligations by activities 
Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 
} 
1. Combatant vessels............-.-.-.- EN Aes OER Se $44, 043, 274 | $24, 557, 047 
2 PAM coon css - Fo ER EER SE 2 88, 636 | 540, 240 
2. Ta iiirdiccctnacescet Sau re AEE 1. OS eae PS Fe 155, 224 | 705, 512 
Total obligations. __......__.- | 44, 987,134 | 25, 802,799 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 
re ate tip: Fag aes cine ee Lal 
Total number of permanent positions.._-.._.......___- 5, 090 4, 546 
Average number of all employees. __._____- Stn sete Sees : 4, 848 See 4, 330 
Deduct number paid from project order funds _.. 4, 783 4, 282 
Average number of ree aeons from 01 Personal | 
I a bcttiwdecdndst ddyacc s 65 48 
01 Personal services: 
IE NN is as ac cnn mecudecece ‘ $16, 071, 821 $14, 812, 641 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_____.--.....--- | 60, 670 
Payment above basic rates._.....................-- } 25, 943 1, 430, 729 
Total personal services... | 16, 158, 434 “16, 243, 370 
Deduct amounts financed from project orders charged } 
to object classes 07, 08, and 09..._..-.......---_--_- | 15, 805, 836 15, 989, 495 | 
SI cw eennccdcesendscccoout 4 352, 5 98 253, 875 
Oe ee i uuidwsiacabamadad 22, 350 50, 000 
te OOS ZEEE Te La 86 | 105, 000 
C7 Oipermmernenne: eerviees. . .............................- 3, 662, 500 | 1, 303, 634 
08 Supplies and materials__...........__- PRET Bae avre 13,179,175 | 15, 092, 182 
Cee Tn ee cncwpdaweneneemacnsa 27,070, 511 | 
15 Taxes and assessments.----........-.----- SEER aE ier oe | 200° 


Total obligations 
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Mr. Sixes. We will now take up the item, “Increase and replace- 
ment of naval vessels, armor, armament and ammunition.”” Your 
1952 estimate is $12,656,000, which is eash to liquidate contract 
authority? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. That is correct. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. S1xrs. We shall insert in the record at this point pages 5-403, 
5-404, and 5-406. 


DESCRIPTION OF APPROPRIATION CONTENT 


The appropriation ‘Increase and replacement of naval vessels, armor, arma- 
ment and ammunition” is a wartime appropriation which financed the production 
and procurement of armor, armament, and ammunition for vessels built under 
wartime shipbuilding programs. In order to separate the fiscal transactions of 
these programs from those of the postwar shipbuilding programs, the continuing 
appropriation ‘‘Ordnance for new construction, Navy” was established by the 
Congress effective with the fiscal year 1948. 

The Bureau is currently completing wartime transactions under this appropria- 
tion. These transactions consist of the liquidation of obligations for ordnance 
equipment procured for vessels completed and for vessels now being constructed 
under the appropriation ‘‘Increase and replacement of naval vessels (construction 
and machinery).’’ The Bureau is also making additional obligations for ordnance 
for vessels still under construction. 


SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE ESTIMATE 


Under the provisions of Public Law 434, Eighty-first Congress, this appropria- 
tion will lapse for obligation purposes on June 30, 1951, and for expenditure 
purposes June 30, 1952. Considerable activity related to the completion of the 
programs financed in this appropriation remains however, and it is now apparent 
that deliveries of and expenditure payments for certain items will be delayed 
beyond the expenditure expiration date. Accordingly, a request for extension of 
expenditure availability will be submitted in the 1953 budget request. Estimates 
for the 1952 budget are based on the premise that this request will be granted, 
however, the Bureau of Ordnance is endeavoring to speed up production in order 
that deliveries of these items be made at the earliest possible date. 


SYNOPSIS OF ESTIMATE 


Analysis of appropriation request and total obligational authority 





Approved pro- | Revised pro- 


! 

| 

| 1952 estimate 
gram! totals | gram totals | '%2 estimate 


Total obligational authority $5, 513, 467, 205 | $5, 513, 467, 295 | 


Add: Cash to liquidate contract authority . 7 iio $12, 656, 000 


Total appropriation request ebbbe 12, 656, 000 


1 No supplement requested for this appropriation. 


CASH STATEMENT 


1950 1951 | 1952 
| 
Unexpended cash beginning of year $17, 418, 903 | $30, 276, 226 | 24, 796, 626 
Cash received during year: 
Approved appropriation 69, 379, 000 47, 400, 000 | > 
Appropriation requested —~ Patent ai 5 = 12, 656, 900 
Total available fos expenditure 86, 797, 903 77, 676, 226 | 37, 452, 626 
Deduct: Expenditure during year (net of reimburse- } | 
ments) , . ‘ aa 56, 521, 677 52, 879, 600 37, 452, 626 


Unexpended cash, end of year lige sania ha 30, 276, 226 | 24, 796, 626 wince cene 


| = | 
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Analysis of appropriation request and total obligational authority—Continued 


STATEMENT OF UNFINANCED CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


1950 1951 1952 
g Unfinanced contract authority, beginning of year $150, 935, 486 $75. O56. 486 $27. 656, 486 
Contract authority added during year 6, 500, 000 
4 144, 435, 486 7A, O56, 486 27, 656, 486 
Deduct: Cash to liquidate contract authority 69, 379, 000 17, 400. 000 12, 656, 000 
a Unfinanced contract authority, end of year 75, O56, 486 97. 656, 486 15, 000, 486 
a 
s . ‘ ; 
: GENERAL STATEMENT 








; Mr. Sixes. Admiral, will you give us a statement ‘on the purpose 
4 of this fund and the necessity for it? 
‘ Admiral ScHoEFFEL. It is set forth on page 5-409. 
SAVINGS IN UNLIQUIDATED CONTRACTS 
The budget estimates for the appropriation “Increase and replace- 
ment of naval vessels (armor) armament, and ammunition)” for the 
fiscal year 1952 are based upon an extended audit of all unliquidated 
contracts and project orders and upon the present requirements for 
vessels under construction. 
As a result of this continuous audit a savings of $16,611,914 was 
; made in fise al year 1950. The Bureau estimates that a further 
; savings of $3,793,000 on prior year obligations will be made in fiscal 
4 years 1951 pao 1952. Funds from these savings have been used and 


will be required to cover increased costs of equipments, the cost of 
the application of overhead at modified industrial stations and for 

: increase in cost of labor. 

: Mr. Sixes. Will you pause there a moment? Tell us how some 
of those savings were made. We are always interested in that 
subject. 

Mr. Peurson. Mr. Jeckell can give you the details. Generally 
they represent adjustments in 1950 and 1951 against outstanding 
obligations, which have been built up over the whole period of the 
appropriation. They are reductions in contracts, and deobligations 
due to cut-backs. 

Mr. Stkes. How much of it is represented by actual savings and 
-how much by cut-backs? 

Mr. Peunrson. As far as de-obligations are concerned, they are 
all savings. Mr. Jeckell can give you instances of that. 

Mr. Jeckeiu. A redetermination of a contract with General Elee- 
tric, in which connection we found it possible to reduce approximately 
$2.5 million. That is a savings. 

Mr. Stkes. Is that a savings in manufacture or a change in program 
for a lesser number or a cheaper mode!? 

Mr. Jeckeuu. It is a revision of the original estimated manufactur- 
ing cost. 

Mr. Sikes. So that you are getting the original weapon and the 
number of weapons originally ordered, for less money? 

Mr. Jacke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. May | inquire there? Where will the taxpayer 
get the benefit of that savings of $2.5 million? 
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Admiral Scoorrret. May I answer that question, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. I wish somebody to answer it. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. In reduction in the amount that will finally 
be required to bring this appropriation to a close. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that somewhere in the future we may hope to 
see $2.5 million less spent on this one particular item in closing out 
the program? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir; it has been taken into account in 
making our request here. 

Mr. Sikes. Continue, Admiral. 


LIQUIDATION OF WARTIME OBLIGATIONS 


Admiral Sctorrre.. Although the appropriation “Increase and 
replacement of naval vessels (armor, armament, and ammunition)” 
is a wartime appropriation, there is still a considerable amount of 
activity concerned with the liquidation of wartime obligations and 
those obligations covering the completion of work on vessels whose 
construction was suspended or slowed at the cessation of hostilities. 
In addition, there remain obligations and expenditures to be made 
against a number of those vessels which were subsequently approved 
by the Congress for conversion to prototype vessels. 

The production and procurement of ordnance material and equip- 
ment for approximately 56,000 ships built under the appropriation 
“Increase and replacement of naval vessels’’ involved obligations 
totaling $5,491,457,496 as of June 30, 1950. The total expenditures 
as of June 30, 1950 to liquidate those obligations were $5,408,134,583, 
leaving an unliquidated balance of $83,322,913, of which it is estimated 
$3,793,000 will be liquidated by cancellation. An estimate of 
$25,802,799 additional obligations will be incurred in fiscal year 1951 
to complete the programs under this appropriation. 

The total appropriations which have been made to date, exclusive 
of rescissions and transfers to other appropriations, amount to 
$5,485,810,809. Additional cash amounting to $27,656,486 will be 
required to complete the liquidation of the total estimated cost of the 
program $5,513,467,295, of which $12,656,000 is required in fiscal 
vear 1952. 

The present legislation governing the appropriation “Increase and 
replacement of naval vessels, armor, armament, and ammunition’”’ 
requires all obligations to be incurred prior to July 1, 1951 and all 
expenditures to be made prior to July 1, 1952. 

These estimates conform to the statutory limitation for obligations, 
however, based upon anticipated deliveries of material listed in table I] 
of this justification, no means are seen for meeting the expiration date 
required for expenditures. Therefore, these estimates are submitted 
with dates that conflict with current expenditure legislation. Since 
it is apparent that an extension of the expenditure period to July 1, 
1954 would provide this Bureau with a date to cover anticipated 
deliveries, appropriation language to this effect will be requested in 
the 1953 budget estimates. The Bureau estimates that there will 
be unliquidated obligations amounting to approximately $15,000,000 
on June 30, 1952. 

Table I. Sets forth the actual and the estimated expenditures 
against vessels under construction on July 1, 1948 by vessel type and 
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number, a total of all vessels physically completed and in service 
and facilities. 

Table II. Lists equipments and ships chargeable for which extension 
of expenditure dates is requested. 

Table I1I. Comparison of fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 1952 
estimates. , 

Table IV. Estimated increase of obligations by ships. 

Table V. Summary of costs, expenditures and cash appropriation 
required to complete. 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES, 1952 


Mr. Sikes. Let me see if I understand the picture. For this year, 
in order to complete the program which already is under construction 
or for which project orders have been developed, you need in cash 
$12,656,000. You have unexpended cash on hand $24,796,000, 
which is to be added to the $ araeee 000, so that you propose to spe = 
during the fiscal year 1952, $37,452,000. At the end of the fiscal yes 
1952 you still will have pba rahe authority for another $15 ‘486,000. 
for which you will, at a later time, have to request cash. Is that the 
picture or not? 

Mr. Penrson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sikes. That is the picture as you have outlined it in your 
justification before us, is that correct? 

Admiral ScHoreFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. This is just a program that we have been ag, | ona 
long time and it is coming to an end. In order to keep the Navy 
modern, we are instituting a new program of new ships and additional 
conversions and we are spending hundreds of millions of dollars in the 
Navy in research and development which will ultimately outmode th« 
weapons and the ships which we are providing for today. 

Admiral Scuorrret. That is true, sir. 


DELAY IN LIQUIDATING COST OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiae.teswortn. I am not clear why the program hangs on 
as long as it does and why an extension date in respect to clean-up 
of expenditures is necessary. 

Captain CLemMent. It is not necessary at this time, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, but our best estimate of when the bills for this program will be 
presented and when we will have to pay them is that we expect at 
this time to require an extension on that expenditure availability, 
which we will request later if our estimate 1s correct. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. Yes, but why? Why the delay? 

Captain Cremenr. One specific example which 1 can think of at 
the moment, Mr. Wigglesworth, was the delay in readiness of a 
torpedo program for produc tion. We did not get it into production 
as rapidly as we expected to and hence our deliveries will be later 
than we had originally anticipated and our bills will be later. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You say in your justification: 

An estimate of $25,802,799 additional obligations will be incurred in fiscal year 
1951. 

Captain CLEMENT. That is the total for the year, sir. Practically 

all the money is obligated now in this appropri: Aes 
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Mr. Wicctesworrn. You mean there are no additional obligations 
being incurred this year? 

Captain CLemMent’. That is the total for this year. 

Mr. WiaGLesworru. Yes, but why? I do not understand. The 
law says no obligations after July 1, 1951, and no expenditures after 
July 1, 1952. 

Captain CLement. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaGiteswortu. Now you seem to be incurring obligations 
right up to the last minute and you tell us you cannot come within 2 
years of meeting the expenditure limit fixed by the law, although the 
war is 5 or 6 years behind us. Why is that? 

Admiral Scuorrret. There remain three vessels of that program, 
sir, which are not yet completed and which Congress has authorized 
be carried under that program: the Timmerman, the Oriskany, and the 
Northampton. 

Mr. Wiae.tesworrsh. When will they be completed? 

Commander Wurraker. The Northampton will complete December 
1952. The Timmerman will complete about July 1952 and as for 
the Oriskany, | am not sure of the completion date. 

Captain CLEMENT. It is already completed. 

Mr. Wieaiteswortn. Is it going to take a vear and a half to clean 
up on vour bills after they are completed? 

Admiral ScHorrrect. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiae_esworrs. Why should it take that long? 

Mr. Penrson. There is no answer other than the manner and 
timing of bills that are submitted to us. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. Do vou always take 18 months to clean up 
bills after a ship is finished? 

Mr. Penrson. No, sir; but after a ship is completed there is a 
12-month period of trial and test and there are a number of adjust- 
ments and small additional items that have to be changed on that 
ship during that period of trial. 

Mr. WiaGiesworrn. The answer then would seem to be in the 
affirmative. You answered my question in the negative, but the real 
answer seems to be that it takes 18 months to dispose of the bills in 
respect to any ship after completion by reason of the trial period 
and so forth? 

Mr. Penrson. I do not believe that answer can be made on a cate- 
gorical basis. 

Mr. WiaGteswortH. Then how did you figure out this statement? 

Mr. Penrson. Our expenditure projections are based on our evalu- 
ation of experience running through this whole ship program, the dates 
on which we entered into obligations and the final payment of the bills. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. That is one of those general statements. I do 
not care to push the point any further Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. A ship is completed, looking at it from a certain view- 
point, and then you have a year during which you try it out and find 
certain imperfections and the necessity for adjustments. During that 
period of a year those adjustments are made, or plans are made to 
complete those adjustments and so at the end of the 1-year trial 
period, another 6 months elapses before the whole thing is cleaned 
out and you are through with it; is that the point or not? 

Mr. Preurson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. So it is not actually 18 months; in a sense it is 6 
months after the 12 months’ period? 

Mr. Peurson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It all depends on your phraseology. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. It is 18 months after the completion dates 
that they give us for the ships in question. 

Mr. Manon. The ship is not completed on the completion date. 
That is the point that | make. It is a rather unhappy way of ex- 
pressing it, 1t seems to me. 

Mr. ScrivNer. One is a delivery date and the other is completion 
after trial? 

Admiral CLextron. May I make this comment? When the ship 
is completed and leaves the vard, it goes on its trial trips; and, if 
parts of the ship do not comply with the specifications, the company 
that manufactured the ship has to fix the defective parts at no cost 
to the Government. ‘There are other parts that are faulty due to the 
Government’s equipment. Those are fixed and there is an additional 
6 months in which to pay for the parts. 

Mr. Ritey. You withhold a part of the payment on these ships from 
the shipyards until you see whether or not they have complied with 
all the specifications? 

Admiral CLexron. Yes, sir. 


COMPLETION OF THE ‘‘TIMMERMAN’”’, THE ‘“‘NORTHAMPTON,”’ AND THE 
“ORISKANY”’ 


Mr. Scrivner. These ships which were started, which will come 
into the Navy now, will be new, modern ships? 

Admiral ScHoorrret. The Timmerman, the Northampton, yes. The 
Oriskany will be a major conversion. 

Mr. Scrivner. Fully converted? 

Admiral Scoorrret. A major conversion. I may have used the 
wrong term; I do not remember whether the Oriskany was ever com- 
pleted in the original design or not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, after it got along so far, the plans were 
changed? 

Admiral ScHorFFEL. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. To bring it out as a ship that would perform better 
than it was before the design was changed? 

Admiral Scuorrren. A much better ship. 

Mr. Scrivner. I still come back to my question: That, so far as 
the conversion is concerned, whether redesigned or not, the three 
ships we are talking about which will be finally brought in along 
about 1953, in the tail end of this war building program, will be 
modern ships? 

Admiral Scnourren. Thoroughly modern. 

Mr. Scrivner. The situation demonstrates in a very clear way the 
length of time it takes to complete vessels, as we anticipate them here, 
the length of time it takes to get them started, built, finished, tested, 
and finally out into the fleet. 

Admiral Scuorrren. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. And we are not going to pay for them until we get 
them built and in satisfactory shape? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. That is correct. 
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Mr. Scrivner. So, while there is a lot of red tape, there is no way 
to avoid it that you can see? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. Not as long as there is technical progress and 
desire and a need constantly to do better in the line of performance. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, it does take just so many weeks or so 
many months or so many years to build the ship? 

Admiral ScHorerre.. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And get all the stuff in it, especially such equipment 
as automatic and electronic equipment, and all of the other things that 
go into it to make up a modern vessel? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And we cannot anticipate anything much better in 
this new program? 

Admiral Scuorrret. Well, I certainly do not expect that there wil! 
be any such delays in the completion of any vessels for this new pro- 
gram as occurred in these ships, because in the case of the Oriskany, 
if 1 remember correctly, her construction was stopped at the end of 
the war and she was held in statu quo for a long period of time, and 
then there was a great deal of discussion as to change in characteristic, 
and an endeavor to improve particularly her aircraft-operating 
characteristics. 

Mr. Sixgs. Is that all, Admiral Schoeffel? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. That is all, so far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you very much, gentlemen for a good presenta- 
tion and for your helpful answers to the committee. 

Mr. Manon. It has been a pleasure to have you gentlemen with us. 
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Fripay, May 18, 1951. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


WITNESSES 
BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


VICE ADM. LAURENCE T. DuBOSE, CHIEF 

CAPT. WILLIAM M. COLE, ASSISTANT CHIEF (PLANS) 

CAPT. CHARLES H. CRICHTON, ASSISTANT CHIEF (FINANCE) 
LT. COMDR. LAURENCE THOMPSON, BUDGET OFFICER 


OFFICE OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


REAR ADM. CLARK lL. GREEN, ASSISTANT CHIEF (PERSONNEL 
PLANNING) 
REAR ADM. RALPH S. RIGGS, ASSISTANT CHIEF (NAVAL RESERVE) 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 


REAR ADM. HERBERT G. HOPWOOD, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 
REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND 
REPORTS 


OFTICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
BRIG. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY (COMPTROLLER) 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 


Funds available for obligation 


1950 actual 1951 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Appropriation or estimate $1. 772. 471, 000 $2, 4¢ 65, 000 
Transferred from ‘Finance service, Army,’’ pay of the 
Army, pursuant to 5 U. 8. C. 172 783, 367 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 1, 774, 254, 367 2. 463, 365, OOO 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. Doc. 106 52, 602, 090 
Revised appropriation or estimate 1, 825, 856, 367 2. 463. 365, 000 
Comparative transfer from 
“Pay and allowances of naval personnel”’ $1, 057, 046, 631 
“Transportation and recruiting naval personnel” 24, 074, 558 
“Subsistence, Navy” 101, 965, 749 
“Naval Reserve’ 48, 869, 706 
“Maintenance, Bureau of Ships’’ 92, 090 
Comparative transfer to 
‘‘Navy personnel, general expenses” ‘ —1, 606 —1, 000 
*lilitary personnel, officer candidates, Navy”’ 102, 80 74,000 
“Service-wide supply and finance, Navy” 9, 090 11, 250 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy” 6, OOO —45, O09 
“Civil engineering, Navy” 1, OOD —11, 259 
“Aircraft and facilities, Navy” — 24, 009 30, 000 
“Medical care, Navy” 2, 000 15, 000 
“Service-wide operations, Navy”’ 9. 000 - 250) 
“Ships and facilities, Navy”’ 537, 000 671, 250 


Total direct obligations 
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Funds available for obligation—Continued 











| | 
1949 actual 


| 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 
| | 
Reimbursements for services performed bite atts is lainey -| $15 
Comparative transfer from | 
‘Pay and allowances ; of naval personnel” 3 
“Subsistence, Navy’ | 2,7 | 
' 
Total reimbursable obligations | 





Total obligations 1, 840, 831 


Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


| $1, 013, 684, 827 | 
102, 744, 569 | 
23, 585, 014 | 


. Pay and allowances 

. Subsistence in kind a 

Travel, permanent cha mnge of station___ 

. Individual clothing and uniform gratuities. 

. Other individual] military personnel costs__- 


ok oonme 






Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


1. Pay and allowances 
2. Subsistence in kind 





16, 067,: 27 


247, 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations.._.._.-- . sanbiacbinaded 1, 


376, 791 1, 840, 831, 


1950 estimate 
. 945, 


15, 945. 


ort 
007 | 


$1, 451, 473, 367 | 
166, 547, 000 

51, 365, 000 
25, 713, 772 | 91, 925, 000 | 
; 63, 576, 000" 


1, 025, 000 
14, 920, 000 


“15, 945, 000 | 


1951 estimate 


000 | 


| 


$23, 661, 00 


000 | 23, 661, O00 
2, 487, 026, 000 
| 


1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


| 
| $1, 925, 429, 000 
253, 282, 000 
73, 608, 000 
110, 901, 000 
100, 145, 000 


| 


661, 000 
23, 000, 000 
23, 661, 000 


367 | 2, 487, 026, 000 
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Obligations by objects 








. . ‘ | 
Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
ces a Wa ttinP cae eee en ne Ea, Maca etlaleincied Sr Preemie: Net omwsahon tae oS 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | | 
0) Personal services (military) | $1,093, 788, 171 | $1,601, 383.451 | $2, 131. 732, 539 
02 Travel as : sip avcionens | 23, 585, 014 | 51, 365, 000 | 73. 608, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_._ ; 102, 744, 569 | 166, 547, 000 | 253, 282, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 11, 078, 620 | 5.476, 916 | 4, 542. 461 
14 Interest... ..---- ors nannens : 113, 090 | 114, 000 | 200, 000 
Total direct obligations -- | 1, 231, 309, 464 | 1,824, 886, 367 | 2, 463, 365, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


| | 
| | 
| 


01 Personal services (military) --- 3, 300, 845 1, 025, 000 661, 000 
08 Supplies and materials-_----..- 12, 766. 482 | 14, 920, 000 | 23, 000, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations--- | 16, 067, 327 | 15, 945, 000 | 23, 661, 000 
Total obligations_.....-...-~-- = | 1, 247,376,791 | 1,840, 831,367 | 2, 487, 626, 000 





MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVAL RESERVE 


Funds available for obligation 











| 
| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
| te | 
| | 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | | 
Appropriation or estimate... .........--.--- cw aniomennioe | $66, 893,000 | $62, 718, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy,’’ pursuant to | 
RI ah weumenecen ahs aan ses aa —9, 756, 000 | Pa ee 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. -.__...._..-...----- |. r : | 57,137,000 | 62, 718, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Naval Reserve’’- - -- ceccaua-) 908; 840,200 }- = = ee 
eel 
‘Total direct opteations..................-.....---.----- | 63,849,299 | 57, 137, 000 62, 718, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 





Comparative transfer from ‘‘Naval Reserve’’.........-- 110, 000 |. Sats acest ead aea once pti 
A EE ee ee ee | 68, 959, 299 | 57, 137, 000 62, 718, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





























Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1, Pay and allowances of inactive reservists___._._..........-- $52, 025,988 | $43,558,000 | $46, 604, 000 
2. Su — of inactive reservists........................... 1, 461, 615 1, 754, 000 1, 919, 000 
8, BRIBE x Sr cre a A inl aap a ag 5, 206, 397 4, 353, 000 4, 436, 000 
4. Individual clothing and uniform gratuities. - TOR 5, 155, 299 7, 472, 000 9, 759, 000 
Total direct obligations......................... So edad 63, 849, 299 57, 137, 000 62, 718, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 

2. Subsistence of inactive reservists. .__...___ i oe cee eRe ar SONNE 

Se Os 63, 959, 299 57, 137, 000 62, 718, 000 
Obligations by objects 

Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 





01 


07 
O08 


08 


Trave 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services (military)..._..._._____- 
Other contractual services... - 
Suppiies and materials_- 


Total direct obligations. 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Supplies and materials... __- 


Total obligations. __. 


$53, 762, 161 | 


$44, 974, 134 


$48, 169, 416 








63, 959, 299 


57, 137, 000 








62, 718, 000 


5, 206, 397 4, 353, 000 4, 436, 000 
101, 904 00, 000 100, 000 
4, 778, 837 7, 709, 866 10, 012, 584 
| 63, 849, 299 57, 137, 000 62, 718, 000 
| 
P | PE Ext veuuccccanstiheshis. 
| 





MILITARY PERSONNEL, OFFICER CANDIDATES 


Funds available for obligation 








2, 696, 600 








22, 503, 600 





19, 760, 400 








| | 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate______._.______.__- Sarees ata $18, 800, 300 | $19, 807, 000 
Prior year balance available__.............- ‘ ere ALEE! ES HHe, Es hoe 
Total available for obligation. -- tas shoe artnneekkeneeeres .| 18, 899, 300 
Balance available in subsequent year. ._....................-- | dinintrta Di netins | —2, 696, 600 — 2, 743, 200 
NS ESE TEES OTe ETI, SLO OI LER 16, 202, 700 
Comparative transfer from— | 
“Pay and allowances of naval personnel’”’_ - See Ul lL ee 
“Transportation and recruiting nav al personnel” - RNR NR 552s omnntcekbannos 
“Officer candidate training, Navy’’..............-....---- | _ < » } SS Sores 
Cebu itabena tesa edie niukoereceeenie "3 eee ad 
“Military personnel, Navy”’- é 102, 180 | aa 
Total obligations..................------ woseeseeeoeeeee| 15, 172,552 | 16, 376, 700 





19, 760, 400 
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Obligations by activities 





1950 actual 1951 attheate | 











P roy and allowances. --.------------------ 


; laa idual clothing 
’ Other individual military personnel costs_ 


1- One 











Obligations by objects 





i a anata 


Object classification 








P ersonal services (military) 


Other contractual services. - - ---- 
Supplies and materials 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims----- ---- 


NN ae Jiao np bengunesnenvernewseens 
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NAVY PERSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 


Appronriation or estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


| 
1950 actual 
| 








| 1951 estimate 


| $161, 350, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Emergencv fund, Office of Secretary of | } 
Defense,”’ pursuant to Public Law 843 | 178, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate | 101, 528, 000 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. Doc. 106) | 20, 873, 000 | 
Revised appropriation or estimate 122, 401, 000 | 
Comparative transfer from } 
‘Miscellaneous expenses, Navy” $24,000 | 
“Contingent expenses, Navy” 213, 200 | 
“Pay and allowances of naval versonnel”’ | 45,000 | 
“Transvortation and recruiting, nav al personnel”’ | 1, 966, 708 | 
‘Training and education, Navy’ | 12,109, 669 | 
“Welfare of naval nersonnel’’ 1, 132, 144 
“Officer candidate training, Navy’ | 4, 56". 056 
“General expenses, Bureau of Naval Personnel” | 1, 689, 160 | 
“‘Naval Reserve” ; 11, 229. 950 
“Naval Academy”’ 5, 129. 762 
“Navi il Home” : } 389, 348 | 
‘Salaries, Bureau of Naval Personnel” 5, 686, 000 
“Maintenance, Bureau of Shivs”’ | 2. 182, 700 
“Medical department, Navv”’ | 141, 270 
“Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and Docks” — lUlUUCCt 
“Aviation, Navy” : a aaee 1 |) Saas 
“Pay, Marine C orps”’ | 7) =a 
“Maintenance, Bureau of Supplies s and Accounts” 702, 601 |. aie 
“Transportation of things, Navy _ 70, 000 | - 
“Military personnel, Navy” 1,000 | 1,000 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy”’ | 40, 000 | 40, 000 
“Ships and facilities, N: wy” wed 30, 057 | 33, 400 
“Service-wide operations, Navy”’ intemal 659, 584 | 682, 133 
Total direct obligations_........__- % 61, 424, 541 12, 157, 533, 
1 
REIMRURSARLE ORLICATIONS | % 
Reimbursements for services performed. scot = 1, 923, 750 
Comparative transfer from- | 
“Contingent expenses, Navy” achat 4, 200 
“Training and education, Navy’’. | 904, 434 | 
“Welfare of naval personne]’’- 69, 981 |. 
“Naval Reserve” cml 450, 000 |. 
*“*"Naval Academy” oa PELE cee be Re | aon, Gee 1....- 
“Naval Home’’.. cae 6, 000 
“Salaries, Bureau of Naval Personnel” ~ . 20, 888 | Hee ae 
“Maintenance Bureau of Yards and Docks’’_.__.-..-..--| 17, 520 oats 
Total reimbursable obligations_._..............--.--..-- 1,7 705, 625 | 1, 023, 750° 
ST ecinradisisshataediereseninncionnienensiied | 63,130,166 | 125,081, 283. 





E 1952 estimat 


iS $97, 970, 000 
| 
} 


97, 970, 000 


97, 970, 00 


2, 043, 000 


100, 013, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





Description | 1950 actual 





1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Ue ict RI Sh $23, 082,215 | $68, 879, 318 | 
2. Training, Naval Reserve...........-.....-............... 8, 580, 028 | 8, 194, 100 | 
yp IS eA cg eta need i | 5, 839, 551 6, 098, 300 
SSE ee ses eee 7,349,764 | 13,050,115 | 
5. Other personnel facilities and procurement of milita ary per- 

lp a i a a a a 10, 256,016 | 18, 673, 800 | 
6. Research and development.____.___-.......____- 8 PES ee 361, 000 | 
7. Departmental administration.......... PLO 6, 316, 967 | 7, 690, 900 | 
8. Military occupational classification project. ______- 3 | } 210, 000 | 


Total direct obligations 








915,126} 1,388, 500 





$44, 875, 600 


7 7, 983, 900 
6 876, 000 
12, 536, 000 


16, 624, 000 
697, 000 

8, 110, 500 
267, 000 











REID CLE SD EE Sea a 1, 468, 000 

¢. Tres eee OOETVE... 450, 000 | 81, 000 60, 000 

eee ‘ 232, 602 | 190, 200 | 211, 000 

4. Personnel support. indent wc x 69, 981 | 230, 600 281, 400 
5. Other personnel facilities and procurement of military pe T- 

"st SOT RELI a aaa 12, 828 16, 000 17, 000 

7. Departmental administration................ 25, 088 17, 450 5, 600 

Total reimbursable obligations.........____ ed 1,7 1, 923, 750 2, 043, 000 

po ER a 63, 130,166 | 125, 081, 283 100, 013, 000 

Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 


10 | 


$41, 612, 178 


20, 200 


ims peseeeunaaes 10, 489 12, 491 | 
Fuil-time equivalent of all other positions ae 2 
Average number of all employees__- 9, 443 10, 811 
Personal service obligations: 
Civilian: 
Permanent positions = a3 . $30, 102, 131 $34, 176, 057 
Part-time and temporary Positions 36, 095 36, 480 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base... 109, 337 r 
Payment above basic rates 542, 703 1, 089, 832 
Total personal service obligations.____.__._.___.__.- 30, 790, 266 35, 302, 369 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
01 Personal services: 
.,  . Sere Sakata “ae. eset .| 30, 113, 589 34, 528,919 | 
Se 790, 000 | 869, 400 | 
0. eee Ns 1, 405, 860 2, 374, 118 
03 Transportation of things. 3 70, 485 | 304, 942 | 
04 Communication services..............._.____- 448, 653 648, 204 
05 Rents and utility services__ 3, 694,666 | 6, 675, 769 | 
06 Printing and reproduction 7 SOS ER 1,671,188 | 2,644, 700 | 
07 Other contractual services.......______ seh en, AOE ipa, 40, 708, 398 | 


08 Supplies and materials_______ 





43, 084, 545 


42, 302, 445 
1, 236, 900 
2! 566, 849 





7, 191, 56 
2, 586, 907 
14, 193, 228 























VOUT EEE Dae alae Ye ese 9,518,422 | 16, 509, 247 | 2 
. hs Rv ea ga a areas | 3, 582,969 | 17,690,785 | 8, 438, 567 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions ace 5 79, 303 | 84, 000 99, 708 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims_- 24, 071 | 34, 700 | 46, 167 
15 Taxes and assessments.._......___. | 86, 351 174, 333 
157, 533 | 97, 970, 000 

| } 
Oly aR i | 676,677 | 773, 450 | 782, 100 
05 Rents and utility services... ‘ 269, 772 | 259, 700 | 261, 100 
06 Printing and reproduction 1 AERA EL S55 2: eae | es a Seen 
07 Other contractual services... 42, 523 | 82, 500 | 63, 000 
08 Supplies and materials__. ee } 597, 995 | 531, 600 | 597, 500 
GUY re re ce a , Piege Oo oy te oy 114, 458 276, 500 | 339, 300 

SP Sere a eee ma 

Total reimbursable obligations...._..........__..________ } 1, 705, 625 | err 923, 7 750 | 2, 043, 000 
Total obligations........._.. Sate ln aa ies Le | 63, 130,166 | 125,081,283 | 100, 013, 000 

' 
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Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, this morning we shall consider appro- 
priations for military personnel, Navy; military personnel, Nava! 
Reserve; military personnel, officer candidates; ‘and Navy person- 
nel, general expenses. 

Admiral DuBose, we had you before us on other occasions during 
the hearings, but not as the chief witness. We are pleased to have 
you this morning and would be glad to receive from you a general! 
statement with respect to your requirements. 

Admiral DuBose. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the current fiscal year, 1951, has been one of major adjustments, not 
only in the appropriation structure effective this year for the first 
time, but in the size of the Navy as well. Both of these factors have 
created additional problems of administration which we hope will 
soon reach a leveling-off point. 

Before going into the details of the estimates now before you | 
believe that a brief review of the programs to be supported by the 


funds requested may be of assistance to you in evaluating our plans 
and requirements. 


RECRUITMENT OF PERSONNEL 


The Bureau of Naval Personnel is charged with the responsibility 
of recruiting all naval personnel, officers and enlisted, regular and 
reserve; providing the basic training required of all personnel, and al! 
specialized and functional training except that which is the responsi- 
bility of the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Air) and the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery; the distribution of personnel in accordance 
with the approved personnel plans; providing for the spiritual and 
mental welfare, and the recreational needs of naval personnel; and 
for the efficient administration of the many programs required to 
carry out its mission. 


NAVY PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


The basic Naval Establishment plan provides for a personnel 
strength of 805,000 at the end of fiscal 1952, composed of 80,500 
officers and 724,500 enlisted personnel. This will permit an average 
strength for the year of 78,329 officers and 706,229 enlisted men, and 
represents an increase in average strength of 18.595 officers and 207,450 
enlisted over 1951. In order to accomplish this build-up, it will be 
necessary to obtain 183,500 new enlistments, and to order to active 
military service 41,000 enlisted naval reservists, and 8,000 Naval 
Reserve officers. This large new input during fiscal 1952 is generated 
by losses to the Regular Navy of 77,000 by reason of expiration of 
enlistment and other attrition: release of 83,000 reservists because of 
expiration of enlistment or completion of required service; and the 
increase in end strengths of 5,500 officers and 64,500 men. Concur- 
rent with the build-up of the Regular forces, there is a requirement 
to build-up the Naval Reserve strength. Reserves ordered to active 
military service during 1951, to be continued to be ordered in 1952, 
and the 360,000 expirations of enlistment occurring in 1952 generate 
a recruiting and training problem which must be met if the Reserve 
forces are to be maintained at the planned strength and in an accept- 
able state of training. 
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OFFICERS REQUIRED 


Officers required to implement the personnel plan are obtained from 
the output of the Naval Academy, NROTC units, aviation cadet and 
Reserve officer candidate programs, direct procurement from civil 
life, and the ordering of Reserve officers to active military service. 
In addition, an officer candidate school has been established through 
which selected enlisted personnel on active duty may qualify for 
commissioned status. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


The pay, allowances and other direct military personnel costs of the 
members on active duty, of those participating in the administration 
of the Naval Reserve program and of the various types of officer 
candidates are included in the appropriations ‘‘Military personnel, 
Navy,” “Military personnel, Naval Reserve,” and “Military person- 
nel, officer candidates.”” While these costs, in general, represent the 
application of rates established by law and regulation to the approved 
personnel plans, it is worthy of note that in two areas the applicable 
rates vary substantially in 1952 when compared to 1951. The Joint 
Travel Regulations, promulgated in accordance with the provisions of 
the Career Compensation Act, became effective on April 1, 1951. The 
rates established by these regulations are, in some cases, as much as 
50 percent higher than those in effect previously. Also, the increased 
costs that have been manifest since the outbreak of the Korean War 
have resulted in an increase of almost exactly 100 percent in the cost 
of clothing. 

OFFICER CANDIDATES 


One further comment, by way of explanation, may be in order in 
connection with the appropriation ‘‘Military personnel, officer 
candidates.’’ The complete cycle of instruction in several of the 
officer candidate programs includes a summer training cruise after 
the close of the academic year. An awkward situation resulted in the 
prior vears, since the operational schedules of the ships and stations 
involved are subject to change and cannot be firmly established a 
year or more in advance. Thus a shift of only a day or two in the 
planned commencement date of these cruises could transfer appro- 
priation responsibility not only for pay, but also for travel and clothing 
items, from one fiscal vear to another. Accordingly, it was proposed, 
and so enacted in 1951, that the availability of this appropriation be 
extended into the following fiscal year. This action has greatly 
simplified administration and has made possible much more accurate 
budget estimates. 

GENERAL EXPENSES 


The fourth appropriation, ‘Navy personnel, general expenses,” 
provides for the expenses of functions in support of the military 
personnel, including recruiting, training, distribution, discipline, 
welfare and morale items, research and administration. 

The training provided under the cognizance of the Bureau ranges 
from indoctrination of the new recruit at the recruit training centers 
to the specialized training given to officers and enlisted men in the 
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theory, operation and application of the newest types of equipment 
developed for modern naval warfare. Only by providing this wide 
range of instruction can the Navy be assured of a well indoctrinated 
and adequately trained body of personnel. Naval Reserve training 
is given a high priority in the training programs conducted in order 
to assure a reserve of well qualified personnel with which to augment 
the Regular Navy in case of need. 

The welfare of naval personnel is one of the major responsibilities 
of the Chief of Naval Personnel. We have continuously endeavored 
to provide the maximum of spiritual, instructional, and recreational 
advantages so essential to the contentment and well-being of our men 
through our chaplains service, motion picture and library programs, 
and establishing adequate recreation opportunities. One program, 
established recently under the coordination control of the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense is the USO type traveling show. Under 
this program each service supports the costs of transportation of 
shows provided for its benefit. 

The proper administration of personnel in the Navy and Naval 
Reserve requires a highly coordinated system of personnel accounting, 
distribution, and control. These functions, under the central control 
of the Bureau, are conducted by various district and other field offices 
for which support is provided in the estimates. 

Increased emphasis in the field of personnel research is reflected in 
the estimates. The effective utilization of manpower is a problem 
requiring continuous study and effort, and the research program 
iadadea herein is designed to further this important field. 

During the fiscal year 1951, a program of expansion of training 
facilities was necessitated by the rapid expansion of the Navy to 
meet the world situation. In this program the capacity of the Naval 
Training Center, Great Lakes, was increased by reopening facilities 
held in reserve; at San Diego, Calif., the former training and distri- 
bution center, Camp Elliott, was reopened as an annex of the naval 
training center; recruit training was renewed at the Naval Training 
Station, Newport, R. I., as a temporary measure; and the Naval 
Training Center, Bainbridge, Md., was reactivated. Funds provided 
during 1951 made possible the reactivation of these stand-by facilities, 
and provided for the necessary expansion of other service schools 
needed to meet the expanded requirements of the fleet for trained 
personnel. In fiscal 1952, provision is made for the operation of the 
expanded and reactivated facilities and for essential equipment 
deferred from 1951. 

The programs planned for the coming year are designed to support 
the personnel plans of both the regular Navy and the Naval Reserve 
and to maintain a high standard of training and morale in order to 
insure the effective accomplishment of the Navy’s assigned tasks. 

The fund requirements, set forth in detail in the submissions now 
before you, have been as carefully estimated as our past experience 
and evaluation of the future will permit. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. We shall insert in the record the appropriate pages 
from the justifications for each of these four items we are considering. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Miuitary PrerRsoNNEL, Navy 


DESCRIPTION OF APPROPRIATION CONTENT 


This appropriation will provide funds necessary for pay, subsistence, per- 
manent change of station travel, clothing (except special clothing), reenlistment 
bonus, and separation costs of regular Navy officer and enlisted personnel, Naval 
Reserve personnel on extended active duty with the regular forces and Naval 
Reserve officer and enlisted personnel on continuous active duty in connection 
with the administration and training activities of the Reserve program. Funds 
provided herein cover basic pay, incentive pay for hazardous duty, subsistence 
allowances, quarters allowances, special pay, and other duly authorized pay and 
allowance items; subsistence in kind; travel and per diem allowances of naval 
officer and enlisted personnel on permanent change of station including periods 
of temporary duty between permanent duty stations, travel of certain personnel 
attending schools and other courses of instruction on returnable quotas, and 
transportation of dependents of naval personnel on permanent change of station 
in accordance with provisions of law; uniform gratuities for officers, and initial 
outfits of clothing and clothing maintenance allowances for enlisted personnel; 
reenlistment bonus, and separation costs including unused leave payments, sev- 
erance pay, mustering-out pay, 6 months’ death gratuity, travel allowance on 
discharge or release from active duty, discharge gratuity, and interest on deposits, 


SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE ESTIMATE 


During the current vear naval personnel strength is being expanded from 376,501 
at the beginning of the vear to 735,000 by the end of the year. The average 
strength for the vear is 558,513. 

The personnel strength will increase to 805,000 on June 30, 1952, with an aver- 
age strength of 784,558 for the vear. 

It is planned to commence releasing the Enlisted Reserves who were ordered into 
the active naval! service in fiscal 1951, during July of 1951. Provision is made in 
the estimates for the separation costs involved. 

The estimates for pay and allowances are computed at rates established by the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended. 

The estimate for travel includes funds for payment to the Military Sea Trans- 
port Service for transportation furnished to Navy personnel and their dependents 
incident to permanent change of station. In prior years transportation in Gov- 
ernment vessels was provided without charge to the appropriations available for 
travel costs of personnel. 

The following table gives in summary form a comparison of the personnel plan 
for the current and budget vear. 


1951 estimates 1952 estimates 


Begin Average | End Begin Average End 


Officers (includes nurses and warrants) - -- 44, 641 59, 734 75, 000 75, 000 78, 329 80, 500 
Enlisted personnel " 331, 860 | 498, 660, 000 660, 000 706, 229 724, 500 


Total a aS : .....| 376,501 558, 513 735, 000 735, 000 784, 558 805, 000 





Synopsis of estimate 
Obligations, 1950 $1, 231, 309, 464 
Estimate, 1951: 
Presently available $1, 773, 254, 367 
Proposed fourth supplemental 52, 602, 000 
Transfer of functions — 970, 000 





886, 367 
2, 463, 365, 000 
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‘ 
Analysis by activity 
1951 estimates 
Activity | 1950 obliga- | | |} 1952 esti- 
Activity | tions Presently | Fourth | Transfer | mates 
pha me supple- of fune- Total 
| ee mental | tions 
| | ee ¢ 
Pay and allowances.-____|$1, 013, 684, 827/$1, 429, 451, 367/$22, 022, 000| cena Se ; '$1, 451, 473, 367/$1, 925, 429, 000 
Subsistence in kind_ } 102,744,569) 165,713, 000; 1, 008, 000) —$174, 000 166, 547, 000 253, 282, 000 
Travel, permanent | 
change of station_______| 23, 585, 014) 47, 590,000) 4, 570, 000! —795, 000 51, 365, 000 73, 608, 000 
Individual clothing and | 
uniform gratuities_. 25, 713, 772} 73, 576, 000) 18, 349, 000)... .__... 91,925,000} 110, 901, 000 
Other individual mili- | | 
tary personnel costs___- 65, 581, 282) 56, 924,000) 6,653,000) —1,000 63, 576,000; 100, 145, 000 
| —EE —_ j 











Total obligations...| 1, 231, 309, 464) 1, 773, 254, 367) 52, 602, 000) —970, 000) 1, 824, 886, 367| 2, 463, 365, 000 





Summary of appropriation content 


























1951 estimates 1952 estimates 
Activity 
’ ; Per low Per 
— capita Amount | — capita Amount 
rate wed rate 
| | 
1. Pay and allowances: | | 
(a) Officers. . 59, 734) $6,367.38) $380, 349, 364) 78,329) $6,352.16) $497, 558,000 
(b) Enlisted personnel : 498,779 2,147.49) 1,071, 124,003; 706,229) 2,021.82) 1, 427, 871,000 
Total : : 558, 513; 2, 508.82), 1, 451. 473, 367) 784,558) 2, 454.16) 1, 925, 429, 000 
2. Subsistence in kind - 498, 779 3 166, 547, 000) 706, 229 358. 64 253, 282, 000 
3. Travel, permanent change of sta- | | 
tion: | | 
(a) Officers _- 59, 734 142. 32 8,501,500) 78,329 96. 63 7, 569, 000 
(b) Enlisted personnel 498, 779 62. 44 31, 142, 500) 706, 229 48. 53 34, 272, 500 
(ec) Dependents 558, 513 19. 72 11,016, 000) 784, 558 21, 32) 16, 725, 500 
(d) MSTS ; 7 784, 558 16. 62 13, 041, 000 
(e) Returnable school quotas. -. 558, 513 1. 26 705, 000) 784, 558 2. 55 2, 000, 000 
Total a : 558, 513 91, 97 51, 365,000) 784, 558! 93. 82 73, 608, 000 
4. Individual clothing and uniform } 
gratuities: i 
(a) Officers . 59, 734 36. 29 2, 167,500) 78, 329) 21. 33} 1, 670, 500 
(b) Enlisted personnel 498, 779 179. 95 89, 757, 500! 706, 229 154. 67 109, 230, 500 
Total 558, 513 164. 59 91, 925, 000) 784, 558 141. 35 110, 901, 000 
5. Other individual military personnel 
costs: 
(a) Separation costs—Officers 59, 734 68. 35 4,082,840; 78,329 82.34 6, 450, 000 
(b) Separation costs—Enlisted 
personnel 498, 779 68. 99 34, 408, 400) 706, 229 101. 10 71, 400, 000 
(c) Reenlistment bonus 498, 779 50. 29 25, 084, 760) 706, 229 31. 57, 22, 295, 000 
Total 558, 513 113, 838 63, 576, 000) 784, 55: 127.65 100, 145, 000 
Total military personnel, Navy 558,513) 3, 267.40, 1, 824, 886, 367! 784,558; 3,139.81) 2, 463,365, 000 


Miuirary PERSONNEL, NAVAL RESERVE 
DESCRIPTION OF APPROPRIATION CONTENT 


This appropriation will provide funds necessary for the pay and allowances, 
subsistence, clothing and travel of Naval Reserve organized and volunteer 
personnel engaged or participating in prescribed programs of Naval Reserve 
training. Included are funds for drill and command pay, with authorized al- 
lowances, of the organized Reserves; authorized training-duty pay and subsistence 
of organized and volunteer reservists, with appropriate allowances; and travel of 
organized and volunteer reservists in connection with their pescribed training- 
duty assignments. Funds are also provided for necessary and authorized clothing 
issues or allowances for reservists participating in organized training or on training- 
duty assignment, and for uniform gratuities for officers as authorized by law. 
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SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE ESTIMATE 


The Organized Reserve program for fiscal year 1952 begins with 152,800 officer 
and enlisted personnel and will build up to an end strength of 194,715, with an 
average strength for the vear of 171,416. Included in this growth are personnel 
who were ordered to active military service during fiscal year 1951, and who are 
expected to rejoin the Organized Naval Reserve program in 1952. 

Funds are included in the estimate for drill pay and authorized allowances for 
members of the Organized Reserve and for the military personnel costs of partici- 
pation in an annual period of active duty for training, normally 2 weeks in 
duration. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1952 provides for training 15,000 volunteer reserv- 
ists with the fleet or at an appropriate shore activity. 

A summary of the personnel participating in the training programs of the Naval 
Reserve provided for under this appropriation is shown on pages 1-70. 


Synopsis of estimate 
Obligations, 1950- te ae ; : Siun mins POap eee 290 
Estimate, 1951 : pa = 57, 137, 000 
Estimate, 1952 Dee ace eat BOR ie ED fat AN u Hoge . 62, 718, 000 


Analysis by activity 








. 95 a5 me 
Activity 1950 : 1951 1952 
obligations estimates | estimates 

Pay and allowances of inactive reservists........ . $52,025, 98S | 8,000 | $46, 604,000 
Subsistence of inactive reservists._.......--- 1, 461, 615 1, 754,000 | 1, 919, 000 
i Sea oe epee * el 5, 206, 397 4, 353,000 | 4, 436, 000 
Individual clothing and uniform gratuities_- : 5, 155, 299 7, 472, 000 | 9, 759, 000 
Total obligations 5 DE a eS ER ; 63, 849, 299 57, 137,000 | 62, 718, 000 


Summary of appropriation content 








1951 estimates 1952 estimates 
Activity ceeanaenes oat ites a 4 SEaneeoee Yam — 
Number) Rate Amount |Number| Rate Amount 
1. Pay and allowances of inactive reservists: 

(a) Organized Reserve 148, 105 |$261. 04 |$38, 660,710 | 171,416 |$246. 93 

b) Special programs 5,419 | 222. § 1, 208, 348 5, 513 | 292.17 

(c) Volunteer Reserve 17,925 | 205. 80 3, 688, 942 15,000 | 177. 65 
Total. 171, 449 | 254.06 | 43,558,000 | 191,929 | 242. 82 46, 604, 000 


2. Subsistence of inactive reservists 








(a) Organized Reserve 86, 248 16. 20 , 330 92, 419 16.05 1, 483, 545 
(b) Special programs 3, OR4 69. 18 5, 613 3, 992 0. O8 359, 582 
c) Volunteer Reserve 5, 292 5. 32 81, 057 4,910 15. 45 75, 873 
Total 95, 524 18. 36 1, 754, 000 | 101, 321 18. 94 1, 919, ODO 

Travel: 

a) Organized Reserve _.| 107,954 | 29.27 | 3,159,888 116,843 29.79 3, 480, 2 
4) Special programs 5, 419 23.95 120, 811 5, 513 25. 26 139, 235 
c) Volunteer Reserve 17, 925 59, 32 1, 063, 301 15, 000 54. 44 816, 550 
Total ' --| 131, 298 33.15 4,353,000 | 137,356 32. 30 +, 436, 000 
4. Individual clothing and uniform gratu- 

ilies: 
a) Uniform gratuities_ : 19, 577 58. 10 l, : 21, 706 59. 57 1, 293, 100 
6) Individual clothing- - 70, 847 80. 41 6, 334, 650 67,580 | 125. 27 &, 465, 900 
Total ee 7 soy TC 82. 63 7. 472, 000 89, 286 109.30 9, 759, 009 
Grand total_ sz ee 57, 137, 000 62, 718, 000 
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Miitary PERSONNEL, Orricer CANDIDATES 


DESCRIPTION OF APPROPRIATION CONTENT 


This appropriation will provide funds for pay and allowances, subsistence, 
travel, and insurance premiums of midshipmen at the Naval Academy; pay, 
subsistence, travel, and insurance premiums of aviation midshipmen engaged 
in flight training; retainer pay of commissioned officer naval aviation college pro- 
gram students; pay, subsistence, clothing, and insurance premiums for members 
of the aviation cadet program; retainer pay, initial travel to school, travel to home 
on discharge, and required uniforms for regular NROTC students attending 
college; required uniforms and authorized commuted rations for contract NROTC 
students attending college; active duty pay, travel expenses, including per diem, 
and subsistence in kind for NROTC students (regular and contract) participating 
in prescribed summer training; pay, subsistence in kind, travel, and clothing of 

teserve officer candidate trainees participating in prescribed training programs. 


SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE ESTIMATE 


The Bureau of Naval Personnel is charged with providing officers for the regular 
Navy and the Naval Reserve. In order to aeccomnlish this task, education and 
training of officer candidates is conducted at the Naval Academy and is supple- 
mented by the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps program, the naval avia- 
tion college program, the naval aviation cadet program, and the Reserve officer 
candidate program. 

The average number under each of these programs for whom military personne! 
expenses are provided in this estimate are summarized as follows: 


1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Midshipmen, U.S. Naval Academy 3, 574 3, 716 
NROTC, regular students aii 6, 824 6,715 
NROTC, contract students 5, 095 7, G02 
Commissioned officer NACP students 90 500 
Aviation midshipmen 239 2 
Naval aviation cadets 1,311 217: 
Reserve officer candidates : eeateule 2, 188 2, 820 

Total : . _ ; 19, 321 23, 532 


Since the scheduled summer training programs administered under this appro- 
priation commence in June and extend into September, and since the exact starting 
dates of the various cruises are subject to wide variation due to revised operational 
schedules of ships and training stations, provision is again made for the total 
costs of the programs to be conducted during the summer of calendar vear 1952, 
through extended availability of the appropriation into fiscal year 1953. The 
distribution of obligations by fiscal years is as follows: 


1951 obligations 1952 obligations 1953 obligations’ Total 
1951-52 appropriation. _____- $16, 376, 700 | $2, 696, 600 $19, 073, 300 
1952-53 estimate __- ha Ee i 17, 063, 800 | $2, 743, 200 19, 807, 000 
Total sioiiodicaintled hadestheete entrada 16, 376, 700 | 19, 760, 400 2, 743, 200 | 


Synopis of estimate 
Obligations, 1950 
Estimate, 1951-52: 
Presently available epee Rea __. $18, 899, 300 
Transfer of functions : : +174, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year____- _. —2, 696, 600 


appari dena nh $15, 172, 552 


1951 obligations- _ - 
Estimate, 1952-53: 
Budget estimate $19, 807, 000 
Prior-year balance available Or __ +2, 696, 600 
Balance available in subsequent year_.....---. —2, 743, 200 


Bagley ns Ek er Ben 16, 376, 700 


1952 obligations _ - 


BE PF ORR RA Oe ee 19, 760, 400 
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Activity 


Sig dSaalasheoncek R 


Pay and allowances ee 
Subsistence - Tito te 

¥ Travel ; : asic tk 

i Individual clothing . ; 
Other individual military personnel costs 


j Total obligations : 
4 Prior-year balance available 7 
: Balance available in subsequent year 


Budget estimate 


Naval Academy midshipmen: 
Pay 
Subsistence 
Travel. 
Other__. 


Total _-_- OLE a a 


NROTC regular students: 
Retainer and active-duty pay 
Subsistence 
Travel 
Initial outfit of clothing 
Special issue of khaki uniforms 


Total 


NROTC contract students: 
Pay (including commutation of ra- 
tions) 
Subsistence 
Travel 
Initial outfit of clothing 
Special issue of khaki uniforms_..-. 
Total 
Commissioned 
Retainer pay 


Naval aviation midshipmen: 
Pay and flight pay. 
Subsistence _ 

Travel_. 
Other 


eS ae ee oe 


Naval aviation cadets: 
Pay aie 
Subsistence 
Travel 
Clothing 
Other 





Total 
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1950 


| obligations 


$10, 890, 


977, 


1, 598, 55! 


1, 311, 
393, 





| 15, 172, 552 
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772 


576 





Num- 
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6, 824 
6, 824 


000 
, 176 


, 095 
095 
095 
845 
, 105 


Nreoy 


311 
694 


1, 311 


Anaylsis by activity 


1951-52 estimates 


Presently | Transfer of 
funcvions 


available 


$11, 640, 100 
1, 028, 100 
1, 568, 300 
1, 564, 800 

401, 400 


16, 202, 700 


+-2, 696, 600 


18, 899, 300 


If 


J51 


Average 


rate 





108 
11 


168 


1.3 


, 200 


, 404 


447 


61. 


7s 


, 260 


447 
134 
196. 

80. 


00 


00 
Oc: 
88 
. 00 


. 00 
. 05 
55 
. 00 
88 


Amou 


NS | 





+-$174, 000 


Total 


11, 640, 100 
1, 202, 100 
1, 568, 300 
1, 564, 800 

401, 400 


+174, 000 | 16,376, 700 


+2 696, 600 


+174, 000 


Summary of appropriation content 
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19, 073, 300 


1952 


A yverage 
rate 


$936. 00 
» OO 


8. 00 


615. 8: 
19. 32 
140. 2 
248. 98 


76. 24 


». 59 


248. 9S 


ty 
= 


| 1, 260. 


SO. 





1952-53 


estimates 


$13, 268, 
615 
239, 
, 170, 

166, 


400 
S00 
100 
700 
100 


NNR SX 


19, 769. 
—2, 696, 


+2, 743, 


100 
600 
200 


19, 807, 000 


Amount 


$3, 478, 176 
SO4 
655 
S45 


483 


ms 3 0) 
331. 420 
R35 


7, 960 





O00 


2, SOS 
O15 
135 
156 


4,014 


2, 743, 020 
264. 878 
564, 473 
176, 106 


4, 744, 455 
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Summacy of appropriation content—Continued 
1951 


| Num- | Average | 
ber rate 


Num- | Average 


rate Amount 


Amount 


Reserve officer candidates | 
Pay 3, 36: $162. 43 $546, 244 | 2,820 $471, 179 
Subsistence 3, 36: 42. 21 141, 936 : 
Travel 3, 36 198. 76 668, 444 | 
Clothing 138 | 101.30 


Total. 


Total 
Round-oft- 


Total 19, 073, 300 


19, 807, 000 
Summary: 5) paces 
Pay , - 12, 569, 300 aay | 13, 520, 400 
Subsistence | 1, 576, 100 | an | 1,675, 200 
Travel 2, 808, 800 } 1, 974, 600 
Clothing , ‘ : Bhi Fee | 2,170, 700 
Other A oaanids 401, 400 | } 466, 100 


Total. _- ~ mee 19, 073, 300 | | 19, 807, 000 


Navy PreRsSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 
DESCRIPTION OF APPROPRIATION CONTENT 


Provision is made for the recruiting, processing, training, distribution, discipline 
and welfare of Regular and Reserve naval personnel; selection and education of 
Naval Academy and NROTC midshipmen, and other officer candidates; and for 
over-all administration of the personnel, research, and training programs assigned 
to the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

The appropriation is divided into eight activities, each of which in turn is 
divided into functional programs. First is the mission of furnishing training and 
instruction to active duty personnel, both officers and enlisted men, which is 
accomplished through schools and courses established by the Navy within the 
Shore Establishment for recruit training, basic and advanced training in specialist 
requirements and technical areas, specialized training in all aspects of modern 
warfare, and postgraduate instruction which is conducted both at Navy establish- 
ments and at selected civilian colleges and universities. The facilities maintained 
for training purposes include 12 major and 8 minor installations, where all support- 
ing costs are provided. In addition, 42 miscellaneous service schools are also 
conducted within facilities under the management control of other bureaus and 
offices of the Navy. 

The United States Naval Academy is supported as the basic source of career 
officers for the Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force. To supplement this source 
and to obtain junior officers for both career and short-term services. the Naval 
Reserve Officer Training Corps program is conducted at 52 colleges and univer- 
sities, and the Reserve officer candidate program is again offered in the summer 
months to college students who are members of the Naval Reserve. 

Logistic support is provided for the Naval Reserve program. This includes the 
maintenance and operation of 316 Naval Reserve training centers, 480 electronic 
units, and 67 facilities for the berthing of ships assigned to the Reserve program. 
Other supporting costs for the proficiency training of Naval reservists in required 
ratings and technical fields include training aids and devices, the production of 
texts, manuals, curricula and correspondence courses, and related direct training 
items. The academic costs of Naval Reserve officers who have completed their 
obligated active service under the naval aviation college program are also included, 
as provided by law. 

Eleven receiving stations are maintained to process and distribute personnel, 
to provide berthing and messing facilities and to function as separation centers for 
personnel being released from active duty. Retraining commands are operated 
and programs are conducted for the purpose of rehabilitating disciplinary cases 
for return to duty or to a useful civilian life. The shore patrol is supported to 


22 sce claim 
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maintain order among military personnel while absent from their duty stations 
and to aid local police in areas where there is a concentration of military personnel. 

The Recruiting Service maintains a balanced network of offices, through which 
prospective applicants for enlistment or commissioning in the Regular Navy and 
Naval Reserve direct from civil life, and candidates for selection in the various 
officer candidate programs may receive accurate information and competent 
guidance. A selected staff of recruiting personnel interviews applicants, examines, 
processes and sends accepted applicants forward to appropriate duty stations. 
Recruiting media in the form of posters, pamphlets, and other literature, visual 
aids for use in conducting group presentations covering Navy life, and radio shows 
are provided for Nation-wide use. No funds, however, are expended for paid 
advertising space, radio, or television time. 

Support of the Navy’s programs to further the morale of its personnel and to 
provide for their mental, moral and spiritual welfare is furnished, in large part, 
from nonappropriated funds. Such nonappropriated funds are not, however, 
sufficient to meet the needs of the over-all programs and it is necessary to supple- 
ment them herein in order to support planned motion-picture entertainment, the 
maintenance of adequately stocked libraries and essential requirements for the 
religious needs of all faiths. Transportation of USO-type shows is also provided 
under a program sponsored by the Secretary of Defense. 

A progressive applied personnel research program is sponsored in order to 
develop solutions of immediate problems with respect to the mobilization, training, 
and utilization of personnel. Collateral problems are being resolved under the 
military occupational classification project, sponsored by the Secretary of Defense, 
and the cost of this project is shared by the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

The administration of the above programs is centralized in the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel at the seat of the Government. 


SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE ESTIMATE 


The training programs of the Navy which comprise one of the major items in 
the mission of the Bureau of Naval Personnel will reflect, in 1952, the expansion 
of the personnel strength of the Navy which began in 1951 and will continue 
throughout 1952. The increased numbers receiving recruit training, basie service 
school training, and advanced training are directly attributable to the increased 
size cf the Navy and to the necessity for providing trained personnel to replace 
Reserve petty officers who will be released to inactive duty throughcut the vear. 
Continued emphasis is being placed on functional training so that personnel may 
gain familiarity with new developments in technical equipment, guided missiles, 
underseas warfare, antiaircraft defense, damage control, and fire fighting. The 
1952 Naval Reserve training plan represents a continuation of the established 
program, designed to provide a nucleus of trained personnel available for prompt 
deployment in the event of mobilization. 

The average number of midshipmen attending the Naval Academy will in- 
crease from 3,626 in 1951 to 3,765 in 1952. Input of regular students to the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps program has been stabilized at 2,000 
annually. 

Emphasis must be continued on the recruiting of Navy personnel required to 
meet not only the approved growth of the Navy, but to replace personnel held 
involuntarily beyond the expiration of enlistment, and to permit the release of 
Naval reservists ordered to continuous active service during 1951. A vigorous 
Naval Reserve recruiting program will be undertaken in order to insure planned 
growth, to offset the loss of members serving on active duty, and to replace losses 
due to expirations of enlistments which occur in large numbers during 1952. 

To support the expanded training program necessary in 1952, recruit training 
will be conducted at the naval training center, San Diego, including the Elliott 
Annex, naval training center, Great Lakes, and the naval training center, Bain- 
bridge. This latter facility will be progressively expanded to full recruit and 
service school capacity under a contract entered into in 1951. Increased service 
school capacity requirements will be met by conversion of some recruit capacity 
at naval training center, San Diego and naval training center, Great Lakes, 
through maximum use of all facilities at naval training station, Newport, and of 
those being made available at. naval training center, Bainbridge. 

The United States Naval Postgraduate School will be relocsted from Annapolis, 
Md., to Monterey, Calif., early in 1952 in order to provide a more adequate facility 
and to make available much needed additional space for the Naval Academy. 
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One additional receiving station, at New Orleans (Algiers), is being reactivated 
during the fourth quarter of 1951 and will be operated throughout 1952 in order 
to provide a distribution point for personnel in the south central portion of the 
United States. 

To accommodate an anticipated rise in the number of disciplinary cases in the 
expanded Navy, it is planned to reactivate existing facilities at Camp Shoe- 
maker, Calif., for use as a retraining command. It will be available for use 
during about 9 months of 1952. 

The maintenance and operation of active shore establishments furnishing 
logistic support for the training, distribution, and administration of personnel 
will continue at approximately the end of 1951 level. 

The following types and numbers of facilities will be maintained under this 
appropriation in 1952: 


Naval Home 316 reserve training centers 

Naval Academy 480 reserve electronic units 

12 major training establishments 67 berthing facilities for Naval Reserve 
8 minor training activities ships 

2 training activities in a caretaker status 421 recruiting stations (17 of which 
4 retraining commands have been consolidated with offices of 
11 receiving stations naval officer procurement). 


The workload involved in departmental administration at the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel will increase proportionately with the size of the Navy and the 
Naval Establishment. However, the total average number employed, both 
civilian and military, to accomplish this work is increased by only 5.5 percent, 
while the average strength of the Navy increases by 40.5 percent. 

Emphasis is continued on applied personnel research in order that the develop- 
ment of techniques for personnel evaluation, training, and administration may 
keep pace with rapid technological advances. An item is also included for con- 
tinued participation in the military occupational classification project sponsored 
by the Department of Defense. 


Synopsis of estimate 

Obligations, 1950 
Estimate, 1951: 

Presently available ibs a! _ $101, 528, 000 

Proposed fourth supplemental. __ - ... 20,873,000 

Transfer of functions : : tyes! + 756, 533 


Total : Fe eee owe Ae - .123, 157, 533 
Estimate 1952 7 ; : 3 A : _.. 97, 970, 000 


Analysis by activity 


‘stimates 
1950 obli- ; | | 1952 esti- 
gations Fourth mates 
supple- 
mental 


| 
-—-—-| 
| 


Presently 
availabk 


Transfer 0° , } 
functions | } 
| | 
} } 
Training, Navy $23, 215 1$50. 840, 000 |$17, 741, 500 
Training, Naval Reserve } 580,028 | 8, 194, 100 | 7. 983. 900 
Naval Academy 5, 839, 55 O98, 3909 | | 6, 098, 300 | 6. 876, 000 


+$297, 818 |$68, 879, 318 
| 8, 194, 100 


$44, 875, 600 


Personnel support 349, 764 | 12. 663. 400 | 715 | 13,050,115 | 12,536, 000 
Other personnel facilities and 

procurement of military per- 

sonnel . 256, O1 15, 542, 300 7 ; §. 673, 800 
Research and development 361, 000 ; 361, 000 | 
Departmental administration . 316, 7. 9) 72. 7, 690, 900 | 
Military occupational classi- 

fication project __- 210, 000 : 210, 000 


16, 624, 000 
697, 000 
8, 110, 500 


} 

' 
267, 000 

i 

| 


Total obligations : 101, 528, 000 | 20, 873, 000 533 |123, 157, 533 97, 970, 000 
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COMPILATION OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Scrivner. The problem of funds for personnel is largely a 
matter of mathematics. You have so many men, at such and such a 
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rate, with certain allowances; that is about what it amounts to, is it 
not, Admiral? 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct, so far as pay and allowances are 
concerned. 

Mr. Scrivner. The money for pay and allowances and travel is 
set up by statute and there is nothing you can do about it. In other 
words, the law says that they shall be paid so much for travel, so much 
for allowances, so there is no give or take either way for those items. 

Mr. Manon. Once in a while, as you know, Mr. Scrivner, we have 
a large reserve at the end of the year, a large unexpended balance, 
because we do not meet our personnel goals. That was true after the 
war and before Korea. But I think the picture is different now, since 
you have selective service available to you. What would you say as 
to that? 

Admiral DuBosr. It seems to me the answer to that, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that we have got an expanding Navy now all the time. I 
think it is possible that it may level off somewhere near the end of 
1952. But the outlook would be for expansion rather than con- 
traction as we now see it. So I cannot see any unobligated funds 
as a result of not having the manpower. 

Mr. Manon. You will have the men? 

Admiral DuBose. We can get them without any trouble. 

Mr. Manon. And you have calculated your fiscal requirements? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And made your request in consonance with the facts? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir. Our manpower has been laid down 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved all along the line, through 
the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Manon. We might quarrel with you as to the utilization of 
your manpower, more or less, but I doubt that anybody in Congress 
wants a Navy with less manpower than the Navy that has been recom- 
mended by the Joint Chiefs. 

We have before us this large book of justifications containing con- 
siderably in excess of 100 pages, giving detailed information. It is 
the same type of information which we had on the regular bill for 
fiscal 1951 and on the first, second, and so-called fourth supple- 
mentals. So I think we could spend our time more usefully in going 
to some other aspects of the Navy program, but of course we want 
to be sure that we have an over-all understanding of your military 
personnel requirements for fiscal 1952. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Payment oF Lire-INsuRANCE Premium, Pusiic Law No. 23 


Mr. Manon. The appropriation request this year is more or less 
standard. I believe you indicated off the record some special situa- 
tion with respect to life insurance. Will you make a statement about 
that, or have someone do so? 

Commander THompson. Under the appropriation, ‘Military per- 
sonnel, officer candidates,’’ we have in past years provided for the 
payment by the Government of life-insurance premiums for the Naval 
Academy midshipmen and for some other classes of officer candidates. 
The necessity for those payments by the Government through our 
appropriation has now passed with the passage of Public Law 23, the 
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Servicemen’s Indemnity Act, which provides that they shall receive 
that coverage free of charge. 

Mr. Manon. You have a copy of that law before you? 

Commander THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the effective date of it? 

Commander THompson. The effective date of it is July 1, 1951. 
As a result we are able under the appropriation, ‘“‘Military personnel, 
officer candidates,” to accept a reduction of $459,000. 

Mr. Manon. We shall, of course, make that reduction. Your esti- 
mate was prepared before Congress enacted the legislation and before 
it was approved by the President? 

Commander THompson. Yes, sir. 


STRENGTH OF THE Navy 


Mr. Manon. We are going to have a Navy in excess of 700,000. 
I am not including the Marine Corps. The strength of the Marine 
Corps is going to be around 200,000? 

Admiral DuBosr. The Marine Corps end strength this year is 
204,000. I do not know what it is going to be eventually. 

Admiral CLtextron. The Marine Corps strength is supposed to go 
down to about 175,000. You will recall that Admiral Sherman said 
that he felt that the Marine and Navy strength would be one of the 
areas which would have to be raised very shortly. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the Navy will have about 1 million 
men? 

Admiral CLexton. The Navy and the Marine Corps will have 
about 1 million men. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Of course, we think of the Navy and the Marine 
Corps as one family. 

Admiral CLtextron. Mr. Chairman, may I refer to what you said 
earlier concerning total strength of the Navy. You mentioned that 
selective service was available to us? 

Admiral BuBosr. We have no intention of using selective service. 

Mr. Manon. But it is available to you if you wanted to use it, 
if you could not get vour people otherwise? 

Admiral DuBosr. We would still need the same numbers; yes. 

Mr. Manon. If volunteering should be prohibited, if all recruit- 
ment were made through selective service, then you would be required 
to take your people through selective service. 


COST OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES 
Percentagewise, approximately how much of the funds requested 
here in these four categories is for actual pay? 


Admiral DuBose. May I include pay and allowances together? 
Mr. Manon. Yes. 


Admiral DuBosr. ‘Pay and allowances,’ $2,463,365,000 for the 


regular Navy. The Reserve would be $62,718,000. The officer 


candidates, $19,807,000. 


Navy PERSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 


Mr. Manon. The things that you will be procuring that are not 
part of pay and allowances, generally speaking, what will those funds 
be expended for under “‘General expenses’’? 
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Captain Cricuton. The general expense appropriation provides for 
the training of the Regular Navy personnel, the Naval Reserve 
personnel, and the training for the Reserve officer candidates; the 
maintenance and operation of training establishments engaged in this 
training; the maintenance and operation of our receiving stations, the 
disciplinary barracks and the retraining commands; the operation of 
our personnel accounting-machine installations in the field; the support 
of the administrative offices in the field, such as district headquarters 
offices engaged in training and personnel distribution; the welfare and 
recreation program of the Navy; the Bureau’s research and develop- 
ment program; the centralized administration of the Bureau’s mission 
at the seat of government; and the military occupational classification 
project which is carried on under the direction and coordination of the 
Department of Defense. The training portion of the appropriation 
covers the direct cost of the training which, in the way that we esti- 
mate, is supplying the consumable materials used in the training of 
personnel, the payment of professors and other instructors, civilians, 
who are engaged in training and the administrative personnel engaged 
in the preparation of courses and the administration of the courses, 

Three items which I failed to mention in the shore establishment 
maintenance are the Naval Academy, which is set up as a separate 
activity in the budget; the Naval Home, which is included in other 
personnel facilities; and the Navy postgraduate school. 

The training program ranges from the recruit indoctrination at 
the Navy recruit training centers, through the service schools, to 
provide rate training for the enlisted personnel; the training of mid- 
shipmen at the Naval Academy and at the NROTC units in the 52 
colleges; functional training which is that training provided for 
teams or individuals requiring specialized training in the operation 
of special equipment used aboard ship; postgraduate instruction for 
officers at the postgraduate school and the civlian colleges for spe- 
cialized training which may be required. 

The receiving stations are operated for the purpose of distributing 
personnel as required due to realinement of the forces. They house, 
feed, clothe, and process transient personnel en route between duty 
stations. 

In some instances the receiving stations provide logistic support 
in the way of housing, welfare, and recreation facilities, to other 
activities permanently located in the vicinity. 

Our personne! accounting program includes establishments known 
as personnel accounting-machine installations which keep daily records 
of all personnel and provide the Bureau with reports of personnel by 
location and by activity. 

Mr. Manon. Do the funds requested provide for the leasing or 
purchase of these machines? 

Captain Cricuton. They provide for the leasing of these IBM and 
other mechanical business machines. 

Mr. Manon. You have been doing that for years? 

Captain Cricnton. Yes, sir; that is not a new program. It was 
installed toward the end of the war, I believe, and has been in operation 
since, 
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PURCHASE OF TRAINING DEVICES 


Mr. Manon. Do your requests here provide for the purchase of 
training devices? 

Captain Cricutron. Yes, sir. We provide in the estimates for the 
purchase of special training devices which are sponsored by the Chief 
of Naval Operations and which are developed at the Sands Point, 
Long Island, special devices center. 

It also provides for other training aids and media such as printed 
charts, posters, picture projectors, preparation of training film, and 
for materials that may be used in the field for on-the-spot preparation 
of training media. 

It provides for the recruiting costs of the Navy in its entire re- 
cruiting program for enlisted personnel and for the procurement of 
officers from direct civilian sources. 


AUTHORITY FOR EXPENDITURES FOR RECREATION 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Hopwood, during consideration in the House 
of Representatives of the fourth supplemental, a question was raised 
as to appropriated funds for recreation, and so forth, in the Navy. 
Did you read the Record? 

Admiral Hopwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I was a little uncertain as to the law and procedure. 
What are the facts? 

Admiral Hopwoop. The Navy has no specific legislative authority 
for recreational purposes, such as the Army has. The Navy’s au- 
thority stems from the Navy Regulations which are provided for in 
the organic act for the Navy and provide that such regulations shall 
be approved by the President. 

In a specific opinion (25 Op. Atty. Gen. 270, 274) the Attorney 
General has ruled that the Navy regulations have the force and effect 
of law and that is the authority under which we have been providing 
funds for the welfare and recreation of naval personnel for many vears. 
In addition VIT Cannon’s Precedents, section 1240, provides that a 
point of order may not be raised on an appropriation for the recrea- 
tion of enlisted men of the Navy. 

I might say, sir, that there are several other statutes, such as the 
one which provides for the administration of the ships store profits 
(34 U.S. C. 542) that specifically indicate in the language thereof the 
purpose as being for recreation and welfare of personnel and by infer- 
ence it has always been held by the Navy Department that the 
authority is legal. 

I might indicate that there is legislation being considered by the 
legislative committee, which is termed the point-of-order bill, which 
legislates much of the language that appears in the appropriation 
acts of all three services, Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

At the present time, as vou recall, the Navy has about 99 percent 
or better coverage by law and the other services are coming along in 
this so-called point-of-order bill which should cover all items of this 
nature. 


EXPENDITURES AND OBLIGATIONS, Fiscat 1951 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber, the ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, has had to go to a conference with the Senate on another bill. 
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He requested that the committee develop information with respect to 
expenditures and obligations of your fiscal 1951 funds. Will you pro- 
vide that information at this time? 

Admiral DuBosg. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was submitted for the record:) 


Sratus OF APPROPRIATION 


1711458, ne ‘avons araey, 1951 


Total avail- | Obligations | Expenditures 


Activity — | through through 
ments) | Apr. 30, 1951 | Mar. 31, 1951 
. Pay and allowances........._......_-- RS ET fe Ae = $1, 435, 703, 367 $1, 123, 309, 292 | $971, 182, 644 
2. Subsistence in kind ‘ i 180, 980, 000 142, 978, 000 108, 605, 660 
3. Travel, permanent change of station ___. A ATRL 47, 590, 000 39, 682, 578 23, 376, 182 
4. Individual clothing and uniform gr: ituities ane 2 ie 73, 605, 000 71, 448, 118 3, 922. 068 
5. Other individual military personnel costs. -_--_____- 56, 924, 000 45, 982, 519 | 15, 414, 397 
6. United Nations support_- 5 : dee a 1331, 152 
Grand total__- ; Oe Bey Be © ee 1, 794, 802, 367 1, 423, 400, 502 | 1, 122, 832, 103 


1 Full refund anticipated. 


1711405, military perenne, 4 Naval Reserve, 1951 





r | Obligations | Expenditures 
| roa rl ail- through | through 
| ‘ | Apr. 3 30, 1951 | Mar. 31, 1951 


Activity 











1. Pay and allowances of inactive reservists._....____-- _..| $43,558,000 | $32,774,150 | $21, 946,027 
2. Subsistence of inactive reservists..........--------------_-- | 1, 754, 000 | 1,179,000 | 19, 607 
3. Travel. eS ea 2, 508, 036 1, 570, 074 
4. Individual clot hing and uniform gratuities _ eee ee Set hee | 7, 472, 000 | 4, 531, 700 | 2, 496, 485 
pele tate TOR A AAR Sie cian wa iste | 57,137, 000 | 40, 992, 886 | 26, 032, 193 
— -_ —— —EEE — ee eee nee, scteetetspemamemeniets — = — —_ 
171/21447, ay -coheanasaisd oper ¢ candidates, Navy, 1951- 

| Obligati | E lit 
| OR Need jligations | Expenditures 

Activity | roa val | through | through 
: Apr. 30, 1951 | Mar. 31, 1951 
Sn eNOS Sok. one ee .--.-----| $11,755,500 | $0,898, 771 $7, 291, 710 
2. Subsistence - ---- epee}. Dee Le COE Pee se, 972, 700 | 830, 329 42, 648 
3. Travel... ‘ Tae 3 Ba res 1, 555, 400 917, 052 455, 157 
4. Individual! clothing ___. : 1, 615, 000 1, 065, 983 925, 852 
5. Other individual military personnel costs - ; 390, 600 338, 915 - 1388, 303 
Ue tS a ap see 16, 289, 200 13, 051, 050 9, 103, 670 


1 Expenditures in excess of obligations are due to erroneous charges to this subhead adjustments for which 
are pending. 


1711413, Navy personne, waa anpeeens , 1951 


Total avail- | 








| - ; Obligations | Expenditures 

ir: 2 . 7 

Activity ———— | through | through 
ements) | APr. 30, 1951 | Mar. 31, 1951 
—_——_——_—-—_-_- —--_- SS OO | - - eached 
rN RI Soe, 88 es ee ea $52, 228, 500 | $43, 836, 812 2 $19, 829, 397 
2 Nines aval Beterve...._.....--.-4-.--. : 8, 275, 100 5, 879, 530 3, 212, 809 
i, SII, odo i kos wienwddelawuans 6, 288, 500 5, 186, 3 4, 328, 912 
4 Personnel nS nat we nlvs dhadn hana sia é 12, 894, 000 9, 567, 764 6, 294, 024 
5. Other personnel facilities -and procurement of military 

SSS UEP e eer ares eee ees Site bé 15, 558, 300 12, 244, 525 8, 056, 847 
6. Research and development-_...........--.--------- 361, 000 96, 737 15, 345 
7. Departmental administration. -___- | oo ae 7, 636, 350 6, 104, 764 | 5, 233, 899 
8. Military occupational classification project _- » Ae | 210, 000 41, 995 25, 483 
ES EE RP SUS fare mene nee See | 103, 451, 750 82, 958, 852 46, 996, 716 
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Mr. Manon. Will you have unexpended and unobligated balances 
in any of your appropriations at the end of the fiscal year 1951? If so, 
to what extent? 

Captain Cricuton. We expect to have unexpended balances, but 
we anticipate that we will be fully obligated. 

Mr. Manon. Your larger obligations will come in the latter part 
of the year, I assume, because of the build-up? 

Captain Cricuton. And because of the availability of the fourth 
supplemental funds, when they are made available. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 


DISTRIBUTION BY RANK OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


Do you think, Admiral DuBose, that the distribution of naval per- 
sonnel as between grades or rank—that is, so many admirals, so 
many captains, so many lieutenants, so many ensigns, and so on, 
down through the enlisted ranks, is realistic? 

Admiral DuBossr. I think it is very realistic as regards the dis- 
tribution. Of course, when it comes to the petty officers, it is not so 
at this time. We are short of the percentage we would like to have. 
In other words, we consider 60 percent petty officers is desirable and 
we are now down to about 45 percent. That is as a result of the 
expansion and we are taking care of it as best we can. 

Mr. Manon. You are trying to build up trained personnel—— 

Admiral DuBosr. As fast as we can, but the rank distribution 
throughout the grades is excellent and acceptable. 

Mr. Manon. How does it compare to the World War II years and 
the post-World War II years, generally speaking? 

Admiral DuBose. I think the rank distribution is about the same 
except that in the post-World War II years we went down to practically 
nothing in the way of petty officers. 

Mr. Manon. But relatively speaking—— 

Admiral DuBoss. It is relatively much better than it was in the 
immediate postwar years. The distribution of enlisted personnel is 
not quite as good as it was before the Korean outbreak. 

Mr. Manon. But that will improve as you train your personnel? 

Admiral DuBosr. We have a drive on, you might call it, to train 
petty officers in order that we may release as quickly as possible all 
these Reserve petty officers and build up to the optimum of 60 percent. 
That will take time. 


ASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL TO DUTIES FOR WHICH BEST FITTED 


Mr. Manon. There is a popular conception or misconception that 
the military forces have a way of taking a bookkeeper, let us say, 
and having him do work wholly unrelated to his training; of taking a 
man with training in a certain field and putting him in a field where 
that training cannot be utilized. In other words, there is often the 
accusation made that personnel are not utilized in those fields where 
they could be most effectively utilized. What have you to say 
about that? 

Admiral DuBoss. I think you are quite right that there is a certain 
amount of criticism of that. However, every enlisted man goes 
before a qualified person to be questioned as to his capabilities and 
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his prior experience. He also takes a test to determine what his 
general mental capabilities are and an effort is made to put the round 
peg in the round hole. I think it is like a great many other things 
concerning hundreds of thousands of men who are satisfied. That 
we make mistakes we grant; that is perfectly sure. But I think the 
mistakes are comparatively few. It is the fellow we do make a 
mistake on that is vocal about it, but you never hear of the others. 
[ do not think there is any wide justification for that criticism as 
being on any widespread scale, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Has there been any improvement in that respect? 
First, how long have you been in the Navy, Admiral? 

Admiral DuBosr. Forty-two years. 

Mr. Manon. What has been the picture with respect to that 
question? 

Admiral DuBosr. We just used to get men in and say ‘‘You are it,”’ 
but now, due to all of the personnel research that is being done, I 
think we are making a tremendous advancement. And not only is 
what I have said true, but, furthermore, we are going through with 
this job coding of every man in the Navy as fast as we can get through 
it, so we not only know the rating of a man as a gunner’s mate, for 
example, but we know the particular part of that rating the man has 
the most ability in. And the advancement, I think, in the proper use 
of personnel has been about as great as any other thing in personnel 
administration. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 

(Discussion off the record:) 


NUMBER OF WAVES 


Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, you probably have it in here some place, 
but im my hurried search I did not find it. What is the anticipated 
number of WAVES you expect to have coming in? 

Captain Coie. At the end of fiscal year 1952, we expect to have on 
active duty 1,000 WAVE officers and 10,000 enlisted WAVES. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those figures of WAVES are included in your 
enlisted and officer personnel? 

Admiral DuBose. In the regular enlisted and officer, pay and 
allowances, and all the rest. 


RECREATION Costs Per Man 


Mr. Scrivner. What is your average allowance per man, or what 
would it run per man in the recreational program? 

Captain Cricnton. From appropriated funds, it is $5.24 per man. 

Mr. Scrivner. What would it run in unappropriated funds? 

Captain CricuTon. $16.57. 

Mr. Scrivner. How does that compare with the other services? 

Captain Cricutron. I have no comparison with the other services, 
Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I ask is that there has been some com- 
ment at various times about some services seeming to have much 
more money available for recreational purposes than others. Of 
course, some of them do not have the special problem that the Navy 
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has, where the Navy has so many of its troops away from shore 
stations. 


SHIPBOARD RECREATION PROGRAMS 


As I recall, you have special funds for shipboard recreational] 
purposes. Is that right? 

Captain Cricuron. Yes, sir. You are speaking of unappropriated 
funds, I presume. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

Captain Cricuton. We have profits from the retail activities of 
ship’s stores on board ship which are utilized at the ship level; that is, 
the profits are given to the commanding officer to use in his recreational 
program aboard ship. That is true on shore stations as well, where 
they utilize profits from Navy exchanges. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even with that explanation, some where I seem to 
recall that at least in previous years you had programs relating to 
recreational activities aboard ship where there was more of that 
provided than there was at shore stations, because that is the only 
place a man can get recreation—movies and things like that, which are 
furnished on board ship and which are not furnished on shore. 

Admiral DuBossr. That is correct. The movies are paid for on 
board ship but not at shore stations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that out of appropriated or unappropriated funds? 

Captain Cricuton. On ships and at overseas bases the movies are 
partially paid for from appropriated funds. At the continental shore 
stations they are supported entirely from profits of Navy exchanges. 
At the shore stations they also charge admission to the shows. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many of your personnel do you have, being 
used solely for the purpose of recreation? 

Admiral DuBose. I do not think there is any way of answering that 
exactly. 


SUPERVISION OF RECREATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, primarily we usually understand most of 
those recreation programs are under the supervision of chaplains. At 
least, that is the way it used to be, and I suppose it still is. 

Admiral DuBosr. In many cases that is true, but it is not always 
under the chaplain. Various ship’s officers take part in the thing, and 
the ship’s chaplain may not be the one completely responsible for it. 
He might. It is a detail the commanding officer makes to get the 
best fellow he can for the job. 

Mr. Scrivner. In some places—and I am not leveling this par- 
ticularly at the Navy—I have personally observed, and others have 
commented to me about it, that in some instances there seemed to be 
an exceptionally out of proportion number of men and officers whose 
sole purpose seemed to be the supervision of recreational activities. 
Recreation, of course, is needed; it is desirable; it serves many pur- 
poses, but sometimes it seems as though that is just a little bit over- 
done. 

Admiral DuBose. As far as aboard ship is concerned, all recrea- 
tional and athletic duties are additional duties for officers on board. 
There is nobody on board ship who is sent there as a recreational 
officer. At some of the very big stations there may be one, and on 
large staffs there may be an athletic officer for the fleet or force. 
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Mr. Scrivner. What do we find on shore? 
Admiral DuBosr. On shore at some of the big stations there are 
some who are given that duty, but it is not a continuing duty. They 
go from that back aboard ship. They are not just recreation officers, 
if we might call it that. At the large stations there is need for full- 
time duty for a few, but none at sea. As | say, there are no people 
who do just that duty alone. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you personally confident that there is not any 
excessive use of these men for solely recreational assignments? 

Admiral DuBose. I can only make a general reply to that, and I 
think, generally speaking, there is not an over-use of officer and 
enlisted personnel for that purpose. There may be in specific instances 
about which | do not know. 

Mr. Scrivner. As we go through the coming year, will you make 
just a little mental note to watch that and see what the situation is 
developing into? 

Admiral DuBose. We will. 


PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN RECRUITING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Then, coming to another subject about which, quite 
frankly, there has been some criticism, some of which seems to be 
rather well placed, what can you tell me about the situation that 
develops as to the number of men engaged in recruiting service? 

Admiral DuBose. I have gone into that since it was raised in this 
committee on the fourth supple mental, and we have made some very 
slight reduction since I was up here. On the Ist of April we had a 
total of 369 officers and 2,978 men on rec ruiting, 156 of those being 
aviation ratings. 

NATURE OF ACTIVITIES 


I think possibly it might make it a little clearer why we need so 
many if I explained in detail what they do. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think probably it is necessary to convince me, 
because when we sit down and figure the number of men you have 
on recruiting duty compared to the number of recruits they are 
taking, it seems as though the man-load or the end result per man 
is pretty small, when you figure you have a year around recruiting 
program. Yet when you average them off and see how few, rela- 
tively speaking, come in compared to the number of men on recruiting 
duty, it does seem to be a large number of men on recruiting duty. 

Admiral DuBoss. Might 1 start off with the fact that we have 
to have, around in many small towns, substations, and we need 
people to get out around the county and around the country and sell 
the Navy to those youngsters. Rural districts are areas where we 
get some of our best recruits. To get 1 man the recruiters may have 
to interview 15 or 20 men. In addition, that same man—probably 
a chief petty officer—is the liaison man between that area and the 
Navy. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


PROPOSED USE OF KOREAN VETERANS FOR RECRUITING 


Mr. Scrivner. What, if anything, has been done in the way of 
the assignment of personnel to further stretch our manpower by the 
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use particularly of some of your men who are back from the Korean 
War, who have been over here for hospitalization? 

What I am getting at is that they come up to a certain time where 
about all that is required for them as far as hospitalization is concerned 
is possibly a minor daily dressing or maybe only two or three times a 
week, and at each of your major recruiting centers you have medical 
officers who could take care of that just as well as anybody else. 

What, if anything, has been done for releasing these men? As | 
look at it, those men would be very fine examples to have in your 
recruiting service. In other words, they have just come back fresh 
from the w ar; they know what the score is, and, even though they 
might have a "small bandage on their hand or something, that adds 
just a little bit more to the effectiveness of the man in the psycho- 
logical reaction of the public which you talked about. 

Admiral DuBose. In general, I would say we have made no par- 
ticular point to use them. The numbers of the type you speak of, 
which are really wounded veterans, you might call them, as far as 
the Navy goes, are relatively small. 

Mr. Scrivner. So far as the number of men on the recruiting staff 
is concerned, it is relatively small. 

Admiral DuBose. I confess, if the most of them are minor things, 
they go back to their ships when thev are well, and we have made no 
point of trying to put them on shore nor, so far as I know, have we had 
any particular request to put them on shore. 

Mr. Scrivner. You won’t have as many of them as the other 
Services have, particularly the Army. 

Admiral DuBosr. The great majority of our people go back to 
ships when they are cured and are ready to go. I might say that the 


majority of our wounded are among our pharmacist’s mates with the 
Marines. They are in the hospitals. 
Mr. Scrivner. That would be a natural assumption. 


SHORTENING OF PATIENTS’ STAY IN HOSPITALS 


In view of recent charges, what, if any, studies have been made, so 
for as you know, of personnel in hospitals, as to the time they are 
remaining in the hospitals and whether or not there has been any 
program developed of expediting their release from hospitals? Of 
course, in peacetime it does not make quite so much difference, but 
some instances have been observed where it looks like in all too many 
cases they stay in the hospitals entirely too long. 

Admiral DuBose. Mr. Scrivner, I really do not know about that. 
That is a subject which would come under the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery and, except for our general interest in manpower, we 
would have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, directly, the personnel problem is your 
particular problem. 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And, ef course, the more that delay can be cut 
down, the more effective the personnel you have out there doing the 
job the Navy has to do. 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct. There is a connection, defi- 
nitely. 
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Mr. Scrivner. So that there would be at least a very marked 
interest on your part in that particular problem, and while it may 
be directly under the Bureau of Medicine, it would seem as though 
that would be of some concern to you. 


ASSIGNMENTS TO TEMPORARY DUTY 


Now, under whose direct supervision will come the question of 
temporary duty and permanent changes of station? 

Admiral DuBosr. That would come under the Bureau of Personnel 
directly. May I modify that just slightly? There are a few cases 
where bureaus want to send people out and so forth, and they would 
have control of temporary duties for inspection for the bureaus and 
things like that, if that is what you mean by temporary duty. 

Mr. ScrivNer. There was during the war and probably for some 
time after the war what appeared to be some abuse made of assign- 
ments to temporary duty. 

Admiral DuBoss. I can assure you there is none of that at the 
moment. 

PERMANENT CHANGES OF STATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, the other phase, of which there has been some 
criticism—possibly justifiable in some places and in other places I am 
sure could not be helped—is the question of permanent changes. Of 
course, that includes taking the man’s family, furniture, and the 
whole works. Some of those permanent changes might be made 
because of the individual’s particular qualifications on something. 
But say here is a man who is given what is thought to be a permanent 
change. His plans are all made that way; his family is moved; his 
furniture is moved; his quarters are all set up, and then we find in a 
matter of 30, 60, or 90 days here comes another permanent change, 
all of which is quite costly to Uncle Sam. 

Admiral DuBose. I do not know of any such kaleidoscopic changes 
recently, but I can assure you, if they have been made, they have 
been made because of a service necessity and not the convenience of 
the officer. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why I said undoubtedly in some of the 
instances—and it was with one or two of them of which I know per- 
sonally—it was due to the particular qualifications that the man had 
for some particular job which the Navy thought he was better qualified 
to do than somebody else, and for that reason he was changed. 

So, we have your assurance, then, as far as it is possible to foresee, 
that these changes, the same as it was with the temporary-duty 
situation, are being held at the barest minimum and will continue to 
be so held? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct. 


Orricers TRAINING IN CIVILIAN SCHOOLS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, part of your program in the past—I do not 
know what it is now—has been the sending of many of your officers 
to civilian schools where they are given certain particular assignments. 
What is your program on that now? 
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Admiral DuBosr. Certain officers who complete the assignment at 
the postgraduate school at Annapolis—I assume that is the program 
you mMean—pass on to various universities such as MIT or California 
and do take postgraduate courses, and that we are continuing. 


USE OF TRAINING ACQUIRED 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that raises one particular question. Tam 
not going to have time to go into it is as much detail as I would like, 
but what use, after a man has been sent to a particular school, does 
the Navy make of the education that man has been given? 

Admiral DuBosr. Many of them pass on into engineering duty 
only, which combines the naval architect and marine engine er —that 
is not quite the term I am looking for; ‘‘naval engineer,” I guess you 
would call it—and others go into the aeronautical engineering-duty 
category. Others do not necessarily go into a specialty corps, such 
as ordnance postgraduates, but for many years, until they get to be 

‘aptains—I would not say “captains’’; commanders—they are used 
in the specialty for which they are educated. 

Mr. Scrivner. But there was a time when the Navy was training 
men in a lot of courses—for instance, law. 

Admiral DuBosr. We are still training a few in law. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. But after the law course was completed, and 
the man had special training in law, it was found his assignment did 
not take him into that at all. 

Admiral DuBosr. Is it possible you mean by that on his sea duty? 
Because it was always understood that those officers, for example, who 
studied law did use their profession on their shore duty. But, in order 
to qualify them for promotion, they have to take run-of-the-mine jobs 
on board ship. Otherwise, they are blocked off from any promotion, 
because they do not have a rounded record. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, after he returns from sea duty, what happens? 

Admiral DuBosr. The large majority of those officers go back into 
their specialty when they return to shore duty. 


PUBLIC-RELATIONS WORK 


Mr. Scrivner. Is the same thing true of those given a course in 
journalism in preparation for duties in public re lations? 

Admiral DuBose. None of our officers are given postgraduate in- 
struction in journalism. With few exceptions, the public-relations 
officers are on that specialty throughout their careers. Of course, it 
is a very new thing, and to say “throughout their careers” does not go 
back many vears. 

Mr. Scrivner. As long as the Korean War is on, maybe that is 
not very vital, but at the end of the Korean War, Mr. Chairman, 
this is one subject 1 want to go into pretty thoroughly, not partic- 
ularly as it relates to the Navy but particularly as it “relates to some 
of the services where we have spent a large amount of money giving 
officers specialized training which they did not use after it was com- 
pleted, and giving specialized training to some where Uncle Sam would 
have been better off to have taken a man who already had that 
specialized training and then giving him military indoctrination than 
to reverse the thing. 
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While we have a short course at the Armed 


Admiral DuBoss. 


- Forces Public-Information School at Fort Slocum for a limited num- 
tia ber, we do not give a regular postgraduate course at a university to 
any public-information officers. 
Cost or NAavaL PERSONNEL 
m Mr. Scrivner. One final question on naval personnel. What is 
ce, your rule-of-thumb cost per man in the service? 
rte Admiral DuBossr. One-tenth of the total at present are officers. 
Mr. Scrivner. That is the ratio of officers to men, but what | mean 
ty is the question often arises: How much does it cost for each man in 
at the service? i fan . 
en Captain Cricuron, That varies from year to year, depending on 
ty the number of people and the rank and grade distribution within the 
ch numbers. On page 1—6a you will find the average indicated rates 
i within the various activities. 
ed 
AVERAGE COST PER MAN 
MS Mr. Scrivner. You must have it for across the board. 
Captain CricuTon. $3,139.81 is the over-all average. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, if we just made the statement that, generally 

7 speaking, it costs per man in the Navy, per vear, $3,100, that would 


not miss it very far? 
7? . Admiral DuBosr. That is correct. 
: Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, I have been trying to negotiate a sort of 


oO } be Ee 

we Inchon landing and make a short cut on this military personnel ap- 
propriation, because there is so much of it that is routine and so much 

bs rt oie 

= of it we are so familiar with that it seemed unnecessary to go into great 


detail. We have placed in the record the proper information, og 
a Admiral Riggs is here if we need additional information in regard t 





os Navy personnel. 
” Navat RESERVE 
Admiral Riaes. I am Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, Naval 

Reserve. 
After Korea broke out, the program objective of the Naval Reserve 
” was to continue on a peacetime basis, and we replaced the reservists 

called to active duty as they were needed to build up the Navy | 
oil can say we are still operating with what Congress provided us, and 
a » have been very successful. The only thing is that recently we 
- pie the attendance has stepped up for enlisted men to around 80 
0 percent and officers to over 90 percent. Our best estimate on this 
7g present budget is that it may be we have underestimated because of 
“ the high attendance we are getting of reservists throughout the coun- 
a, try. 
i I have been all over the country several times since page broke 
le out and visited a great many of our training centers and air stations. 
IS There are 316 training centers located in 309 different cities of the 
4 United States and 28 major air stations, and the demand upon the 
d Reserves has been met very successfully. The Navy could never 
z have built up in the manner it did had it not been for our Reserves 


which were ready on call. 
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Our program objective is to continue the Reserve, as I said before, 
on a peacetime basis and continue training and tables of organization 
substantially as they are now. 

Mr. Srkes. Admiral, I note you are asking for almost as much 
money in 1952 as you had in 1950, which I presume was the peak year 
of Naval Reserve activities. How do you account for the fact that 
you plan to spend as much money in 1952 as you did in 1950? Do 
you have as many reservists as you had in 1950 on a pay-training 
status? 

Admiral Riecs. Based on our present growth curve, they are 
asking for these funds. In 1950 the Naval Reserve was growing on 
a curve basis and was up to the strength allowed by the appropriation. 


STRENGTH OF RESERVE, 1950-52 


Mr. Stkxes. Give us the end strength in 1949, 1950, and 1951 and 
the strength you anticipate by the end of 1952. I think that ought 
to go in the record if it has not already been placed in the record. 

Mr. Manon. Insert the tables in the record and then give Mr. 
Sikes the information. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


Organized Naval Reserve strength 





Begin End | Average 
1950 (actual): 
Officer 4 23, 456 26, 289 25, 995 
Enlisted 152, 837 156, 322 156, 311 
Total . 176, 293 182,611 | 182, 266 
1951 (estimate) | 
Officer 26, 289 19, 200 21, 400 
Enlisted . | 156, 322 131, 600 126, 705 
Total . F 182, 611 | 150, 800 148, 105 
1952 (estimate) | | 
Officer 1 20, 700 28, 065 24, 390 
Enlisted 1132, 100 | 166, 650 147, 026 
Total 152, 800 194, 715 171, 416 


1 Activation of new 24-drill aviation program, July 1, 1951. 


Captain Cricnuron. The end strength for the organized drill-pay 
status was 182,611 in 1950. 

Mr. Stxes. At the end of 1950? 

Captain Cricutron. At the end of 1950. 

Mr. Stes. Give it to me at the end of 1949. 

Captain Cricuton. 176,292. 

Mr. Sixes. And at the end of 1950. 

Captain Cricuton. 182,611. 

Mr. Sixes. And at the end of 1951. 

Captain Cricnton. 150,800. 

Mr. Sixes. Does the difference of 30,000 indicate those now on 
active duty? 

Captain Cricuton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Does that number represent the total number of re- 
servists on active duty? 
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Captain Cricuton. Oh, no. 

Admiral DuBose. We have been replacing a great many reservists 
since we started to call them. 

Mr. Stxes. Have you been releasing them from active duty? 

Admiral DuBosr. No. We have been recruiting reservists since 
the Korean War broke out. 

Mr. Sixes. How many have you recruited into the Reserve since 
June 1950? 

Admiral Riaes. Actually there was an end strength of 182,611. 
The strength now is approximately 153,000. About 150,000 have 
been called to active duty. About half of those have been volunteers 
and half members of the Organized Reserve. 

Mr. Sixes. How many do you propose to have at the end of fiscal 
1952? 

Admiral Riaes. About 195,000. 

Mr. Sixes. From where will they come? Are they going to be 
released from active duty or be recruited, or both? If both, give me 
the approximate break-down. 

Captain Cricuton. Of the releases of reservists on active duty, we 
have estimated that 25 percent of those released will return to the 
organized drill program and the remainder will be new input. 


CALLING OF RESERVES 


Mr. Sixes. What is your present program for calling up Reserves? 
How much notice do you givea man? What do you consider reason- 
able grounds for deferment, and what is the future picture on the 
call up of reservists? 

Captain Coir. On the first question of how much notice is given, 
we give 4 months’ notice before a man is placed on active duty. 

Mr. Sikes. You now give 4 months’ notice before a man is placed 
on active duty? 

Captain Cots. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. How long had that been in effect? 

Captain Coin. Since last November. As far as further recalls are 
concerned, we plan in fiscal 1952 to call to active duty 1,000 petty 
officers per month and 3,000 nonrated personnel per month. The 
nonrated personnel are mainly men who have been recruited into the 
Naval Reserve and who have seen no prior active service. They will 
have to be sent to recruit training centers for basic training. 

Mr. Srxes. What constitutes a necessary degree of hardship for 
waiving a man’s requirements for service? 

Admiral DuBosr. There is no way of stating any flat ground rule 
on that. You must consider each case individus ally, whic h we do. 


REQUESTS FOR DEFERMENT 


Mr. Sikes. Do you know what percentage of the men who are 
called have asked for deferment? 

Admiral DuBosr. I have something on that. Yes, sir, but only at 
the bureau level. 

At the bureau level through March 31, 5,066 requests for defer- 
ments were received from officers. Of these 3,435 were approved and 
1,631 denied. One thousand three hundred and eleven requests for 
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deferment have been received in the Bureau from enlisted personnel. 
Of these 696 were approved. Of course, many requests were made 
and acted on at the district level. They are not covered here. The 
appeals cases are covered. Probably all the serious cases are appealed. 

Mr. Sikes. You do not know how many of the total number called 
have applied either at the local level or at this level for deferment? 

Captain Coxe. I would say, sir, over half have asked for a limited 
deferment, a postponement for 1 or 2 months, on which we have had 
a very liberal policy for both officers and enlisted men. The number 
who have asked for total deferment I would estimate to be on the order 
of 5 percent. 

Mr. Sixes. Of those who have appealed apparently vou are granting 
about two-thirds? 

Admiral DuBosr. Up to that day; ves, sir. 
same now. 

Mr. Sixes. Which would indicate first that if a man appeals he 
thinks he has good grounds to stand on, and when he appeals you 
people have taken a rather sympathetic attitude for those who have 
good grounds. 

Admiral DuBose. That has been our attitude; ves. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Chairman, I have some information here as to the 
Reserve which I think would be helpful for the record. 

Mr. Manon. We shall insert it in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Our policy is the 


From July 1, 1950, through February 28, 1951, 21,500 enlisted personnel! joined 
the Organized Reserve from civilian life; 23,800 transferred from Volunteer Re- 
serve to Organized Reserve; 44,300 total gain in Organized Reserve; 74,800 total 
loss from Organized Reserve; 30,500 net loss for these 8 months. 

Admiral DuBose. Of course, there are the ones with four depend- 
ents. Those are automatically granted. Furthermore, any with 
four dependents in the service who wanted to get out were immediately 
let go. That is for enlisted men. I do not mean officers, on those 
four dependents 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. Are we on the detail of the Reserves? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. On the amount of appropriation? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. I thought we were going into that on the tabs. 

Mr. Manon. We have those here before us. Go right ahead. 

On page 1-56, which was placed in the record in connection with 
the hearing, you have the monetary request. 


RESERVE STRENGTH 


Mr. Taser. How many do vou have in the Organized Naval 
Reserve at the present time 

Admiral DuBosr. If I may give the end figure, which is just a 
month off, it is 150,800, sir. 

Mr. Taner. How many do you have now? 

Admiral DuBosr. We are looking that up. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately. 

Admiral DuBosr. Approximately the same number, sir. 
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=. F Captain Cricuton. We have 151,000 on board now. 

The } Mr. PABER. What did you have a year ago’ 

led 3 Captain Cricuton. We had 182,611. _ see 

: led ; Mr. Taser. What do you anticipate in 1952? 

. : Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

ited i (Discussion off the record.) 

had NEE Pee . 

a INCREASED BUDGET FOR 1952 

rder ! Mr. Taser. You are figuring on more money for 1952 than you 
3 had for 1950, vet about 7 percent less in numbers. Why is that true? 
ting i Admiral DuBosr. Well, I can name offhand one or two generalities. 

i In the first place transportation has gone up. Subsistence has gone 

the ; up, and clothing has gone up 100 percent. Each one of these recruits 

: have to have those. 

; he : Mr. Taper. That would relate to their period of active duty, 
you ‘Ea would it not? 
lave ‘ Admiral DuBoss. Transportation and subsistence would, but their 

: clothing would not, sir. When they come in they get clothing. 

; Mr. Manon. Admiral Riggs, did you have a comment? 
the : Admiral Rigas. Attendance has gone up from about 65 to 80 

; percent for the men, and over 90 percent for the officers, attendance 

: for drills. 

Mr. Manon. The point is that with fewer people in the Reserve 
ined : you might conceivably, with higher attendance records, at the same 

Re- ' rate of pay, have a higher figure? 
otal i Admiral Riacs. That is correct. 

f Admiral DuBose. I think we might have the specific answer here. 
nd- On page 1-56, the pay and allowances is less. Subsistence is well up. 
vith : Mr. Taser. We do not have the breakdown on 1950. 
tely { Admiral DuBose. The individual clothing and uniform gratuities 
108 alone have gone up $4} million, sir. 


Mr. Taser. Yes; we do have that. I guess that is all I have. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth? 


TRAVEL COSTS 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. How do you figure out the cost of travel? 
Captain Cricuron. We have the planned numbers of personnel 
who will be given active training for the fiscal year. We know where 
the training will be given. That is, whether it will be aboard ship or 
vith at a shore station. We estimate the average distance the personnel 
will have to travel from their homes to the point of active duty and 
return, and using the averages for the various geographical locations— 
‘in these cases the naval districts to the ports of embarkation and re- 
turn or the shore stations and return to home—and applying our 


rol . . . 
al travel rates to those mileage figures we come up with the answer. 
Mr. WiaeLteswortu. Looking at page 1-56 it looks as though you 
ta had taken an average of $29.79 for each and every member of the 


Organized Reserve. 

Captain Cricuron. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiaa.eswortn. For travel. 
_ Captain Cricuton. No, sir. You will notice that the numbers 
involved here are not the total numbers in the Organized Reserve. 
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Mr. Wicc.reswortuH. The total number traveling, I should say. 

Captain Cricuton. The total number traveling here is 137,356, 
as against a total strength of 194,000. We estimate the percentage 
of participation that the Organized Reserve will reach, whether it is 
65 percent for the surface enlisted or 85 percent for officer surface or 
90 percent for the aviation officers or 65 percent for the aviation 
enlisted. The numbers in the program have that percentage applied 
to them, so that these numbers you see before you are the ones we 
estimate will participate in the program. It does not represent the 
total Organized Reserve. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Take item A, for the Organized Reserve. 
You estimate 116,843 members apparently are going to be in travel 
status. 

Captain Cricuton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. And you apply the same rate to each one of 
them, namely $29.79. 

Captain Cricnuton. That is a composite rate. 

Mr. WiecLeswortu. How do you get that? They must be 
traveling all over the country. How did you come down to a figure 
of $29.79? 

Captain Cricuton. We divided the total travel by the number of 
people traveling. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. That does not mean anything, then, does 
it? 
COMPUTATION OF TRAVEL COSTS 


Captain Cricutron. Sheet 1-101 gives the detailed information 
as to how that dollar figure was arrived at, broken down into Organized 
Reserve nonaviation officers, showing 15 days’ training and in 1952 
we estimate 11,475 of them will be traveling at the rate of $67.37 
average per trip. And so on through the Policy Board, Selection 
Board, Submarine School program, and the ROC instructors’ program. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. That $29.79 is not a mathematical compu- 
tation? 

Captain Cricuton. That is a mathematical computation to give 
an over-all average of all the travel performed by the Organized 
Reserves. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. You actually estimate so many men are 
going to the Pacific coast at such-and-such an over-all cost, and so 
many men are going up to New England or somewhere else at such- 
and-such an over-all cost; and then you add all the over-all costs 
together and divide by the total personnel? 

Captain Cricnton. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. And you have been doing this sort of thing in the 
Navy for years and years and years. This is your best judgment 
and your best procedure? 

Captain Cricuton. That is correct, sir. It is based on experience 
over the past years, and how many people participate, the distances 
they travel, and then we apply the transportation rates against those 
experience figures. 

Mr. WiacGieswortu. I notice your average figure in 1952 comes 
out pretty close to the average figure in 1951. 

Captain Cricuton. In travel rates, sir? 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Yes; $29.27 in 1951, and it works out $29.79 
in 1952. 
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TRANSFER OF FUNDS BETWEEN ACTIVITIES 


Are these funds available for any other purpose? 

Captain Cricuron. Within the appropriation ‘Military personnel, 
Naval Reserve’’ the estimates are made, as you know, 18 months in 
advance or a year in advance. We try to administer the appropria- 
tion strictly along the lines of the activity breakdown as presented to 
you. There will occur during the year fiscal 1952, as there do every 
year, certain circumstances which require a complete review and re- 
allocation of the funds between activities. For instance, in our drill 
pay we bave estimated that we will have participation of 70 percent 
for the surface enlisted and 75 percent for the aviation enlisted. The 
current trends are such that those percentages are increasing up into 
the low eighties at the present time. If that continues our drill and 
command pay activity is going to be short. In order to prevent 
stopping of drills we might request of the Navy comptroller authority 
to shift funds, say, from travel or subsistence into the pay. 

That would be done in order to continue our drill program without 
coming in for a deficiency in that one activity. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. But the $62,718,000 you are requesting is 
limited to this Naval Reserve activity? 

Captain Cricnton. Yes, sir; that is correct. It is limited to the 
Naval Reserve and it is a separate appropriation. There is no transfer 
between appropriations. 


Miuirary Personne, OrricerR CANDIDATES 


Mr. Manon. All right; we will proceed to tab 3, “Military per- 
sonnel, officer candidates, Navy.” 

You have already given the general statement with regard to that, 
and we have placed the appropriate pages of the justification in the 
record. 

Are there any additional facts with respect to that? 

Admiral DuBose. I think you told me when we came to this to 
make mention of something. I think that is where the $459,000 is. 

Mr. Manon. We have already placed in the record an account of 
the fact that this amount will be reduced by reason of the fact that 
Congress has enacted legislation which will make it unnecessary for 
you to provide funds for insurance for these cadets. 

Where would this reduction be made? 

Commander THompson. That would be in the activity ‘Other 
individual military personnel costs.” 

Mr. Manon. Where you have a request for $466,100? 

Commander THompson. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. The appropriation can be reduced by that amount? 

Commander THompson. By $459,000, sir. 

Mr. Taser. $459,000 comes out of this $19,807,000? 

Commander THompson. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF CANDIDATES 


Mr. Taser. How many of these people do you expect to have? 
Admiral DuBosr. On officer candidates we have a total estimate 
for 1952 in all categories, and there are several of them, of 23,532. 
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Mr. Manon. As shown on page 1—114 of the justifications? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mauwon. Which is now in the record. 

Mr. Taxser. That is the average number that you are anticipating ; 

that the idea? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes. Well, it will be the total for that year. 

Mr. Taser. It will be the total? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. How long do they spend in schools? 

Admiral DuBose. There are many programs, sir. I can tell you 

this: We have, of course, the Naval Academy, which is 4 years. 
Mr. Taser. You mean that includes the pay of midshipmen? 


Admiral DuBosr. Yes; any officer candidate. It relates to all 
officer candidates. 


Mr. Taper. And the Naval ROTC? 

Admiral DuBossr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Contract students? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. All that sort of thing? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Is this a consolidated appropriation? 
Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Is this the first time? 


Admiral DuBosr. The second year that it has been consolidated, 
si 


_- 
n 


r. 

If I may, I would like to correct myself. I was in error. The 
number I gave you, 23,532, totaled up to the average number in these 
various courses. 

Mr. Taser. That is the average number that will be in? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes; instead of the final numbers. 


Mr. Manon. And the statement you submitted indicates that? 
Admiral DuBose. Yes. 


LENGTH OF TRAINING 


Mr. Taser. For this aviation training and the ROTC and those 
things, how long do you have them in training? 

Admiral DuBosr. Well, the ROTC is 4 years. The 
cadets are 18 months. 

Mr. Taser. You do not seem to have many of the aviation mid- 
shipmen. 

Admiral DuBosr. That is a dying program, sir. We no longer 
have it active, but we do have a few stilll in the program. 


aviation 


RESERVE OFFICER CANDIDATES 


Mr. Taper. I see the Reserve officer candidates. What are they? 
Admiral DuBosr. That is something relatively new. They are 


selected from the student enrollment at the various colleges and they 
must be enlisted members of the Naval Reserve, and they must, in 
addition to attending college, complete two 6-week cruises not later 
than the summer following that in which they get their degree. 
We are making every effort to get them to complete those two cruises 
before they get their degree, but this is a relatively new program. 
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CONTRACT STUDENTS 


Mr. Taser. What are contract students? 
Admiral DuBosr. Contract students are part of the reserve officer 

training program. ‘They are the ones who get very limited support 
from the Navy, and they come out of college as Naval Reserve officers, 

whereas the Regular NROTC, those that get a great deal of help 
from the service, come out as ensigns, United States Navy, rather 
than Naval Reserve. They are in the same colleges, but we have 

not been able to place them all under this regular NROTC program, 
so we do have those that want to participate and want to get a com- 
mission, the so-called contract students. Some, through vacancies 
at a college, can change over into the Regular NROTC program as 
vacancies are available and if they are selected. 

Mr. Scrtvner. May I ask a question amare, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE REQUIRED 


Mr. Scrivner. What is your required service of your regular 
students? In other words, how long do they have to serve? 

Admiral DuBosr. NROTC, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Admiral DuBosr. A minimum of 15 months and a maximum of 
2 years. Then those who wish to be are considered for selection for 
staying in the Navy permanently. At present we are holding those 
lads. "They are United States naval officers, and we are not worrying 
about the 15 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the required service of your contract 
students? 

Admiral DuBoss. The contract student has no required active 
service, except in the fact that he comes out a Naval Reserve officer 
and is eligible to call. 


COMMISSIONING OF STUDENTS 


Mr. Taper. Are the ROTC Regulars commissioned ensigns when 
they get through? 

Admiral DuBosr. When they get through they are commissioned 
ensigns in the Regular Navy. 

Mr. Taser. And they actually go into the Navy? 

Admiral DuBosr. They have to serve in the Navy. They come 
aboard ship and serve, sir. 

Mr. Taper. For how long? 

Admiral DuBosr. In normal times their minimum is 15 months, 
and we can hold them for 2 years, and at the end of 2 years those who 
care to are considered by a board for selection for permanent com- 
mission in the Navy. The others go into the Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Taner. The contract students go into the Naval Reserve; 
is that right? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taper. And they are not required to put in as much time or 
take part in as many training activities as the regulars; is that right? 

Admiral DuBosn. That is “correct, sir. They do not get nearly. the 
attention in college, nor do they give up as much time as the regular 
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NROTC. They are commissioned in the Reserves, but they are not 
required to serve on active duty, as is the regular student. 

Of course, at the moment they come out they are Reserve officers 
and we are going to use them. But in normal times, in peacetime, 
they would not have to serve, but the regulars even in peacetime mus! 
serve. : 

Mr. Taser. At the present time they go right in with the others? 
Admiral DuBosr. That is correct, sir. They are going right in 
with the Naval Academy ensigns and the regular ROTC lads. 

Mr. Taper. What about the contract boys? 

Admiral DuBose. They will, too, but they will go in as a Reserve 
officer. 

Mr. Taser. As Reserve officers on active duty? 

Admiral DuBoser. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taser. But they will have the same rank as the others, only 
it will be a temporary rank, while they are on duty? 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir. They will keep that rank in the 
Reserve. 

Mr. Taser. They will keep that rank? 

Admiral DuBosr. In the Reserve. 


NAVAL AVIATION COLLEGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Taser. What are the commissioned officer NACP students? 

Captain Cricuton. The NACP commissioned officers are what you 
might call the final result of the naval aviation college program, which 
is a portion of the Holloway plan. They were originally enlisted as 
airmen recruits and then released to inactive duty to attend a college 
of their choice for 2 years. At the completion of 2 years of college 
they were then called to active duty and given flight training. After 
their period of flight training and duty with the fleet they were com- 
missioned ensigns, USNR, and were guaranteed by the Holloway Act 
2 years more of college. In other words, they could finish their college 
education. 

These commissioned officers NACP students are the ones who have 
completed their active duty in the fleet, have been released to inactive 
duty, and are completing their college education under this program. 
Those of that group who were selected for transfer to the Regular 
Navy get the last 2 years of college under our five-term program. 


RESERVE OFFICER CANDIDATES 


Mr. Taser. What are these Reserve officers candidates? 

Admiral DuBosr. Those are the young reservists who are in col- 
lege. They attend the col'ege of their choice, but if they enlist in 
the Reserve we take them in the program. They must make two 
6-week cruises, training cruises, and when they have graduated from 
college and completed their two cruises they are commissioned as 
Reserve officers. It is a new program, to get us more officers in the 
Naval Reserve. 

OBLIGATIONS, 1951 


Mr. Taser. What were your obligations? You had $18,641,000 


appropriated to you. What were your obligations to the end of 
April? 
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Captain Cricuton. April 30 obligations for the Reserve officer 
candidate appropriation? 

Mr. Taser. The whole business. 

Captain CricuTon. $13,051,050. That is against the amount 
available for obligation, 1951, of $16,376,700. 

Mr. Taser. Where do we get this $18 million in this book? 

Captain Cricnton. There 1s $2,696,600 available for obligation in 
fiscal year 1952. 

You see, this appropriation beginning in 1951 was made available 
through two fiscal years in order to provide for the full training 
program during the summer out of the same appropriation. We are 
requesting the same this year. 

Mr. Taper. $2 million how much? 

Captain CricntTon. $2,696,600. 

Mr. Taser. Now, the sum of that makes more than the amount 
of the appropriation, according to what I have here. 

Captain Cricutron. In 1951 there was a transfer into that appro- 
priation for subsistence of $174,000, or a total available for 1951-52 
of $19,073,300. 

Mr. Taper. That does not seem to jibe with the figures I have. 
Maybe it is all right; I do not know. I cannot make it go together. 

Captain Cricntron. Mr. Taber, as set forth on page 1-116—— 

Mr. Manon. That is already in the record, in connection with the 
over-all questioning at the beginning. 

Captain CricHTon. There was available originally $18,899,300. 
That is on page 1-116. 

Mr. Taper. All right. 

Captain Cricuton. A transfer of function, $174,000. 

Mr. Taper. You add $2 million? 

Captain Cricuton. Subtract $2,696,600 from the two previous 
figures, coming up with the 1951 amount available for obligation. 
That $2,696,600 was the amount available for obligation in fiscal 
year 1952 to take care of the summer training program to its com- 
pletion. 

_ Mr. Taser. I guess that is all I have. Frankly, I cannot make 
it out. 

Mr. WieGieswortu. Are you clear on that last point? 

Mr. Taser. No; it is not clear at all. It does not jibe with the 
book and it does not jibe with anything else. It is just confused; 
that is all. 

Admiral DuBosr. Might the captain stay and explain it? I think 
he can in detail, sir. 

Captain Cricuton. I do not know what book you are referring to. 

Admiral DuBossr. You see, this particular appropriation carries 
over for 2 years. We get a subtraction from it because we have car- 
ried that much over into the next fiscal year. You think the summer 
cruises will begin on the 1st of July, but they may begin on the 27th 
of June, because we cannot schedule ships 18 months ahead when we 
make the budget. We do not know when it will be. 

Mr. Manon. Are you going to have any money left over that you 
will not require at the end of fiscal 1951? 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I had understood you to say you were having to trans- 
fer in some ef unds to meet requirements; is that right? 
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Commander THompson. No, sir. That $174,000 mentioned is a 
comparative transfer. 

Mr. Manon. | see. 

Commander THompson. To make the estimates for 1951 and 1952 
comparable. 

Mr. Wicc.ieswortnH. But this $2,696,000 is money available as of 
June 30, 1951, for fiscal year 1952; is it not? 

Captain Cricuton. That is correct. 

Mr. WiacLteswortH. You do have a balance to that extent? 

Captain Cricutron. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. This is what I get, but maybe Iam wrong. The book 
here seems to show an appropriation in 1951 of $18,899,000. You 
subtract $2,600,000 from that and you get $16,202,000. You gave 
me a figure of $16,376,000. The things do not jibe. That is where 
the trouble is. 

Admiral DuBose. We are $174,000 off, as I understand your figure, 
sir, and that is put in there purely to make this figure comparable to 
the last year, due to a transfer of function. 

Mr. Taser. That is the way you balance your books; is that it? 

Admiral DuBoss. No, sir. That is the way we attempted to give 
vou the basis for a comparison. Evidently we did not do it too well, 
but that is what that is for. 

Mr. Manon. A transfer of functions calls’ for a readjustment? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Frankly I do not understand it. I do not know that 
there is any use of my trying. I cannot. 

Mr. Manon. What was the function? 

Commander THompson. In past years the subsistence for the Naval 
Academy midshipmen, who were taking cruises during the summer, 
was carried under the “Military personnel, Navy” appropriation in 
the subsistence subhead. It was felt that the entire cost of this mid- 
shipmen group should be carried in this appropriation, and conse- 
quently we now have their subsistence for the entire vear in this 
appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. You adjusted your figures in order to show that 
comparability? 

Commander THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieeieswortsh. This final figure here means that you are 
going to have a balance of $2,696,600 to carry over into fiscal 1952, and 
a balance of $2,743,200 to carry over into fiscal 1953? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLesworts. You want that carry-over because you 
cannot predict whether your cruises are going to start before or after 
the end of fiscal year? 
ta Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. That carry-over, Admiral Hopwood advises 
me, is intended to carry through the succeeding September in each 
case. Is that right? 

Admiral Hopwoop. Yes, sir. 


HOLLOWAY-PLAN STUDENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. We refer to the Holloway plan. Which group of 
these students is the Holloway-plan group? 
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Admiral DuBosr. The NROTC regular and contract and the avi- 
ation commissioned officer students, NACP, were part of the Holloway 
plan. Those three you see just below the midshipmen on page 1-114. 


NAVAL ACADEMY GRADUATES 


Mr. Scrivner. You have given us the required service on the others, 
but what is the required service on the graduates of the Naval 
Academy? . 

Admiral Green. At the pleasure of the President. 

Admiral DuBoss. It is 3 vears, administratively. 

Captain Cour. It has been 2 in recent vears, but it is now 3 years. 

Admiral DuBose. It is 3 vears, and the commission is revocable 
during those 3 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the situation of some of your graduates of 
the Naval Academy who were there possibly during part of the war? 
At least, they had no active war service, completed their education, 
and 2 years of service was required, and 3 vears are required now, 
and then they went out. In other words, they are not now in the 
active service. What is their status? 

Admiral DuBosr. They would be Reserve officers, generally 
speaking, unless there are physical defects or they are dropped. 
Every time a resignation is accepted it is with the proviso that they 
accept a commission in the Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. Ye: 

Admiral DuBose. As to just whether or not they have all been 
called to active duty, I cannot say. 

Captain Coir. A great many of them have. 

Admiral DuBosr. A great many of them have been called, but I 
cannot say as to all of them, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And a lot of them have not. Why should not those 
men as a matter of policy be among the first called? They have had 
this education and everything that goes with it, at a cost that has 
been stated with fair accuracy of about $25,000. Every advantage 
has been given to them. Why should they not be put into a pre- 
ferred category for recall to active service? 

Captain Coie. They are. 

Admiral DuBosr. Mr. Scrivner, I imagine they are. I have not 
gone into that personally, but I cannot imagine that they would not 
be in a preferred category. Can anyone answer that? 

Captain Scuutrz. Yes, sir. They are in a preferred category, 
along with recent graduates of the various merchant marine academies 
who are not following the sea. 

Mr. Sertvner. We will expect to find that if there are some not on 
active service now, they soon will be? 

Captain Scuutrz. Yes, sir. 

Admiral DuBose. Or else that there are some good reasons. 

Mr. Scrivner. Assuming physical ability and ail. 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 


EXPANSION OF NAVAL ACADEMY 


Mr. Scrivner. You show an anticipated growth here of population 
of the Naval Academy of 200. J am not going into it at this time, but 
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I think that somebody should be giving some thought to the limitation 
of expansion at Annapolis. You are limited by the amount of ground 
and other things, just like West Point. 

Admiral DuBose. I assure you, sir, a great deal of thought is being 
given to that. : 

Mr. Scrivner. Yet the population keeps growing. The point | 
was raising is that somebody, somewhere, sometime—this committee 
may need to do it—will have to do something. Somebody will have 
to take action to limit the capacity of both your Academies. You 
can only swell those walls so far, and that is all there is to it. 

Admiral DuBosr. We do have some plans at the moment for some 
expansion due to the transfer of the postgraduate school, the pros- 
pective transfer of the postgraduate school to the west coast, at 
Monterey. That will give us at least some more classroom space 
down there. 

Mr. Scrivner. It does not give you a place to sleep them and 
feed them. 

Admiral DuBose. No; and they are pretty crowded, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the Point I am raising. They keep on 
crowding and crowding and asking for more expansion, and crowding, 
and more expansion. 

Admiral DuBosr. There is one other thing. The Public Works 
program has an expansion of the mess hall. We do have that, but 
nothing on the barracks. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is a limit of what you can put in there. 
Sometime, somewhere, we had better sit down and take a realistic 
view and get a realistic picture of the capacity, and set it at that and 
forget it. At least, that is the only logical conclusion I can reach. 
That is all. 

Mr. Taser. May I ask one more question? 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

Mr. Taser. According to my figures it looks like you have a sur- 
plus at the end of this year of about $710,000 in this appropriation. 
You divide the $13,051,000 by 10 and multiply by 12, and you get 
that result. Maybe that is wrong, but that is the way it looks. 

Commander THompson. The expenses under this appropriation do 
not come along at an absolutely even flow, Mr. Taber. For instance, 
in the month of June we will be commencing many of these summer 
training programs which involve travel costs and clothing costs. 

Mr. Taser. Those summer training trips of midshipmen you 
have set aside in the $2,600,000. 

Captain Cricuton. That is only that portion anticipated to come 
after July 1. 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Captain Cricuton. We still take care of some of it in the month 
of June out of 1951. The NROTC students traveling to the points 
of embarkation for the cruises which will start on July 1, will come out 
of 1951. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Taser. I do not know; maybe we cannot tell anything about 
it. 
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Navy PreRSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 


Mr. Manon. In the “General expenses’? we have in the record 
pages 1-153, 1-154, 1-155, 1-156, 1-158, and the statement has already 
been submitted. 

When you look at page 1-156 you observe the following: 

The following types and numbers of facilities will be maintained under this 
appropriation in 1952: 

Naval Home 

Naval Academy 

Twelve major training establishments 

Eight minor training activities 

Two training activities in a caretaker status 

Four retraining commands 

Eleven receiving stations 
Then there are other items, enlisted Reserve training centers, elec- 
tronics unit recruiting stations, and so forth. 

Your total request here is for how much money? 

Captain Cricuton. $97,970,000. 

Mr. Manon. And the $44,875,600 is broken down in what way? 

Admiral DuBoss. Direct training and instruction is $9,988,000; 
maintenance and operation of training facilities, $30,737,600; and 
maintenance of Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps, $4,150,000. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION TRAINING FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. On page 1-162, you list installations where main- 
tenance and operation training facilities are located? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How do we know that the amounts requested are 
substantially correct? 

Admiral DuBosr. They are based on experience. We can break 
each one of them down into at least two items, operational services 
and maintenance and repairs for each of them. 

Mr. Manon. But this is the best estimate you can give? 

Admiral DuBose. That is our very best estimate, based on 
experience. 

Mr. Manon. Are the installations referred to here in reasonably 
good repair at this time? 

Captain Cricnton. In general, with the additional funds in 1951 
they should be in a reasonably good state of repair. The major 
exceptions to that would be those which were longest inactive, like 
the recently reopened facilities at Bainbridge and at Great Lakes and 
at Camp Elliott, San Diego, where long neglect has induced deteriora- 
tion to a high degree and they were not reactivated with any thought 
of making them 100 percent. They were merely activated into a 
usable facility. 

Mr. Manon. Is your statement, in part, an explanation of the 
reason why in the fiscal vear 1951 you have $123 million under this 
item? 

Captain Cricuton. Yes, sir. 
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DECREASE IN 1952 BUDGET FOR FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. I think you have already touched on the primary 
question I have in mind, Mr. Chairman. There is a very material 
increase between 1950 and 1951 and a drop in the 1952 estimate. Is 
that great increase in 1951 due primarily to the reopening of standby 
facilities? 

Captain Cricuton. Yes, sir; reopening the standby facilities in 
total, such as Bainbridge and Camp Elliott, increasing the capacity 
of Great Lakes and other active stations by reactivation of barracks 
and classrooms that had been closed. 

Mr. Sixes. Under Training, Navy, in 1950, you spent $23 million; 
in 1951 you are spending $69 million; is that $46-million increase 
accounted for in the ways you have outlined? 

Captain Cricuron. Partially. I will say that the greatest per- 
centage of it was reactivation and expansion and the remainder would 
be in the increased operating services required for the expanded 
facility. ; 

Mr. Sixes. The:drop in the 1952 estimate is due to the fact that 
you have already reopened and reactivated and to some extent reno- 
vated these facilities, and vou do not have to do it again? 

Captain Cricnuton. That is correct. They were one-time jobs and 
will not be repeated in 1952. 

Mr. Sikes. Is the present situation such that we can shave off 
some of the $45 million estimate for 1952? 

Captain Cricuron. The 1952 estimate, Mr. Sikes, is based on our 
projected training loads and the requirements for logistic support for 
the training as closely as we can estimate it. They have been screened 
as thoroughly as possible, using our experience tables and our work 
measurement tools such as have been developed and are in general 
use. And the figure given here is our very best estimate of the mini- 
mum amount that will be required to support the training. 

Mr. Sikes. What would be the first things eliminated if part of the 
fund were eliminated? 

Captain Cricuton. The first things that would go, in all prob- 
abilitv, would be maintenance of your physical facility; in other 
words, we would not repair an incipient leak. We would let it go 
until it became a major project and then we would be back in our 1951 
box again. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, we made a mistake during the 3 or 4 
vears after World War II in not keeping our facilities in better shape. 
[ know that we reduced maintenance and operation, and so forth, 
from time to time, not knowing what the future held. Now hindsight 
reveals that we should have kept these installations in better shape, 
in many instances. 


PERSONNEL SUPPORT 


Mr. Stxes. In two items, Personnel support, where you spent 
$7,300,000, and other Personnel facilities, where you spent $10,200,- 
000 in 1950, you propose to go up, in 1952, to $12,500,000 and 
$16,600,000, respectively. How much of that is due to personnel in- 
creases and how much in items generally? You do not have to give 
exact figures. 
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Captain Cricuron. Under Personnel Support, that is all due to 
the increased personnel in the Navy. That program includes the 
welfare and recreation and morale activity, and field operating 
expenses which are for the operation of the family allowance unit, 
Cleveland, Ohio, the Reserve officers performance recording unit, 
Fort Omaha, Nebr.; the naval examining center, Great Lakes, Ill., 
and of certain offices at the district headquarters and naval stations; 
supplies and equipment rental for personnel accounting machine 
installations; lodging and subsistence of the shore patrol; procure- 
ment and maintenance of band instruments for official Navy bands; 
printing and reproduction accomplished at the Government Printing 
Office; civilian clothing outfits for personnel discharged other than 
honorably, and other general personnel support costs. 

All of those items have a direct relation to the number of personnel 
in the Navy, sir. 
Mr. Sixes. That is all. 


OruerR PERSONNEL FACILITIES 


Mr. Taser. Whet are the Personnel facilities items? 

Captain Cricuron. That activity is set forth at page 1-178, which 
gives a list of the activities involved, and the facilities involved. 
There are 11 receiving stations; 1 naval barracks, and retraining 
commands at Norfolk, Mare Island, Portsmouth, Camp Cooke and 
Camp Shoemaker. There is the ex-naval training center, Gulfport; 
the ex-training and distribution center, Camp Elliott; the ex-fleet 
training center, San Clemente Island and the Naval Home. 

Mr. Taser. Does this mean rehabilitation of stations? 

Captain Cricuton. No, sir; this is for the maintenance and the 
operation of the facility. 

Mr. Taser. Why would you have, for instance, $2 million for 195i 
at New Orleans, against nothing for 1950 and $329,000 for 1952? 

Captain Cricuron. In 1951 funds were requested to reactivate the 
receiving station at New Orleans which funds were included in the 
fourth supplemental estimate. That $2 million was for the reactiva- 
tion, the rehabilitation of that facility in 1951. The $329,000 in 1952 
is for the operation of that station during the fiscal vear 1952. 

Mr. Taser. Then that 1951 figure was for the rehabilitation of the 
station? 

Captain Cricuton. Yes, sir; I misunderstood your question. | 
thought you were talking about the 1952 totals. There is one other 
in 1952, which is a rehabilitation project. That is Camp Shoemaker. 

Mr. Taser. That is rehabilitation? 

Captain Cricuton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Would that include the repair to the station? 

Captain Cricuron. That includes the repair to the station and 
funds to operate it after repaired for the rest of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Taser. The rest of them would be the operation of those 
stations, is that correct? 
Captain Cricutron. Yes, sir. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Taper. Research and development: Why do you have money 
in there for that? 

Captain Cricutron. That is for applied personnel research. 

Mr. Taser. What would that be? 

Captain Cricntron. Personnel research covers the grouping of 
projects, in general the classification of jobs, and the utilization of 
personnel and their skills; the testing of personnel to determine what 
their skill is. 

Mr. Taser. How would that be a matter for research and develop- 
ment? 

Captain Cricuton. That is a research type of program. 

Mr. Taper. That seems a little far-fetched and the amount of 
money included seems a little far-fetched, too. 

Captain Cricutron. All of the projects contemplated in fiscal 1952 
in this field have been screened by the Research and Development 
Board in the Department of Defense and approved for inclusion in 
the budget as well as having been screened by the Office of Naval 
Research. 

Mr. Taser. There is nothing here to show what it is. There is a 
statement that it exists, but it does not tell us what it is. I cannot 
tell anything about it from the justifications. 

Captain Cricuton. We could provide for the record a list of the 
projects to be accomplished. I can read them to you now, if you like. 

Mr. Taper. I should like to hear something about it. 

Captain Cricuton. There are three projects of a classified nature. 
We can give them to you off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The unclassified projects are classification standards for promotion 
of officers, warrant officers, limited duty officers and special duty 
officers; enlisted billets for which illiterates may qualify; ship-type 
naval billet specifications; naval personnel requirements for shore 
activities; comprehensive examinations for the Naval Reserve officers 
training corps; practical performance measures; training requirements 
for electronics technician schools; measuring the outcomes of recruit 
training; tests for service schools and the Naval Reserve program; 
Armed Forces qualification test (Navy part); construction of new 
enlisted psychiatric screening device; differential classification battery ; 
officer classification battery; and officer qualification test. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have any idea what this is all about so that 
you could tell us about it, what they would do with one of these 
set-ups? I do not care which one you pick. I would like to know 
why you would be spending this money on that particular set-up. 

Admiral DuBose. | think, Mr. Taber, there was a question raised 
at the beginning of the hearing as to whether we were utilizing our 
personnel to the best advantage. These programs tend to give us 
data by which we can classify personnel, know more about human 
reactions, for example, in undersea warfare, the man on the sonar, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Taser. Who is in charge of this kind of doings? 

Admiral DuBosr. | am. We have an officer in charge and we 
have several scientists doing this work. The end result is nothing 
more than trying to get the square peg in the square hole as [ think 
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[ said once before. It gives us the opportunity to find out how to 
utilize the manpower that we get to the best advantage. You might 
call it human engineering. 

Mr. Taser. What kind of scientists do you have? 

Admiral DuBoss. I think psychiatrists and psychologists prin- 
cipally. I know we have psychiatrists on it and | think we have 
psychologists, also. I do not know whether we have any others or 
not, sir. 

DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Taser. Now you have Departmental Administration. What 
is that? 

Admiral DuBosg. That is running the Bureau. sir. 

Mr. Taner. What does that represent in the nature of personnel? 

Captain Cricuton. In 1951 there were 2,296 positions with 2,046.6 
man-years. In 1952, 2,300 positions and 2,199.2 man-years. 

Mr. Taser. That is in the Department? 

Captain Cricuton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. This is your departmental set-up. Then you have a 
big field set-up also? 

Captain Cricuton. The field set-up is contained in the personnel 
support activity. 

Mr. Taner. That is another item? 

Captain Cricnuton. That was the item passed over a few minutes 
ago. It starts at page 1-171, Personne support. That is for the 
field administration portion. 

Mr. Taner. That does not seem to jibe with the budget. The 


ereen sheets do not hitch up with this at all and we cannot tell any- 
thing about it. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR GENERAL EXPENSEs, 1951 


How much money out ‘of the $123,157,000 has been obligated 
down to the 30th of April? 

Captain Cricuton. $82,958,850. 

Mr. Taser. That is out of $123 million? 

Captain Cricuton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That means that you have approximately $40 million 
left to cover activities of 2 months. At the rate of $8,300,000 per 
month that would mean that you have a surplus available of some- 
thing around $23 million or $24 million? 

Captain Cricuron. No, sir. 

Mr. Taner. How do you figure? 

Captain Cricnuron. Assuming your obligations were to be at the 
level rate throughout the vear that would be correct. In the months 
of May and June we will have a more rapid obligation of funds par- 
ticularly insofar as those which will become available in the fourth 
supplemental, if it does become available. We will expect to obligate 
the full amount of that total. 

Mr. Taner. What items are you going to throw it into? 

Captain Cricutron. Training, Navy, the first program, will have 
approximately $17 million, which is included in the fourth supple- 
mental. 

Mr. Taner. That is for the rehabilitation of quarters, is that it? 
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Captain Cricutron. That is for rehabilitation of Bainbridge and 
Camp Elliott. Then in “Other personnel facilities” there is $2 million 
in that supplemental for the activation of the New Orleans (Algiers) 
Receiving Station. So there will be very heavy obligations in May 
and June which are not reflected in the even flow which would appear 
to have occurred throughout the prior portions of the year. 

Mr. Taser. Maintenance and operation is only a couple of million 
dollars. Your training figure—— 

Captain Cricuton. On page 1-162, which is under the training 
subhead, there was $21 million for Bainbridge, $5 million for New- 
port, $3 million for San Diego, $5,500,000 for Great Lakes, to mention 
some of the larger ones—Little Creek, $7 million. 


DerpARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Wieciteswortu. I would like to ask this. If I understand 
you correctly, under departmental administration you had a person- 
nel of 2,296 for the present fiscal year. You are only going to 2,300 
in the fiseal year 1952. Why should you require an increase from 
$7,690,000 to $8,110,000? 

Captain Cricuron. The man-year average employment has in- 
creased from 2,046 to 2,199 which reflects the full-vear employment of 
the personnel brought on in 1951 as a result of the Korean War and 
our build-up. 

Mr. WiagGLeswortH. That represents 150 more man-years. No 
further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


NUMBER OF RECRUITING STATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, I cannot escape the feeling with reference 
to the matter of procurement of recruits that vou are operating alto- 
gether too many stations. I feel that should be gone into very thor- 
oughly and a number of them considerably reduced. 


PURCHASE OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


In this item on page 1-177, you mention the fact that vou are going 
to acquire automotive vehicles based on age and mileage. I have not 
been able to find where that request is broken down as to how many 
vehicles you want and why you need them, whether they are replace- 
ments or additional increments, or what? 

Captain Cricuron. These are all replacements. There are no 
passenger-carrying vehicles included. They are pick-up trucks, pane! 
trucks, stake trucks, dump trucks, and tractors. 

Mr. Scrivner. To be used in the maintenance and operation of 
these various stations? 

Captain Cricuron. That is correct. They run in age from 1938 to 
1942 models. 

Mr. Scrivner. In some instances there will be a trade-in offset? 

Captain Cricuton. Yes, sir. We estimate, I believe, that $69,000 
will be realized from the sale of these vehicles. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you are going to spend how much? 

Captain Cricuton. $934,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. For how many vehicles? 

Captain Cricutron. 460 vehicles. 
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Mr. Scrivner. At an average cost of less than $2,000 apiece? 
Captain Cricuton. Yes, sir. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PERSONNEL OPERATIONS PROGRAMS 


Mr. Scrivner. Although you went into this in some detail with 
Mr. Taber, I still would like to know alittle bit more about the 
research and development item, which is double compared with last 
year. Is this a program that is being carried on by the other services, 
or just by the Navy? 

Admiral DuBose. This has been approved by the Department of 
Defense and is being carried on by the other services, too. But we 
have our peculiar problems and so do each of the other services. 
This has been gone into in great detail by our own Naval Research 
Board and by the Department of Defense. We consider it extremely 
valuable in helping us in our classification and distribution of per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Moore, may we have a _ consolidated 
statement on this activity? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was submitted for the record:) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT—PERSONNEL OPERATIONS PROGRAM 


1. Personnel operations (PQ) is one of the 18 categories of research and devel- 
opment boards classification system for research and development. The object 
of research and development in Personnel operations is to achieve more efficient 
utilization of human resources. This area of research and development. broadly 
covers the fields of the psvchological, social, and medicinai sciences as they pertain 
to military personnel, such as methods of selection. assignment and management 
of personnel, training methods and training devices, rations an‘! clothing, rescue 
and survival methods and equipment, adaptation to environments and military 
equipment, preventive medicine, and the evacuation and treatment of casualties. 

2. The over-all Navy effort for research and development in ‘Personnel 
operations” for fiscal vear 1951 is $14,996,577. A total of $19,658,000 is planned 
for fiscal year 1952. Each bureau and office of the Department of the Navy has a 
responsibility for improving and developing methods and equipment in this field 
falling under their cognizance. The major effort of each bureau and office is as 
indicated below. 

Bureau of Aeronautics: ‘Aircraft and facilities,’ $3,635,000.— Development of 
aircraft training targets and related towing equipment; training drones and their 
remote control equipment: pilots’ clothing and protective equipment; rescue, 
escape, and survival equipment for pilots; and pilots’ equipment for high altitudes. 

Bureau of Ordnance: ‘Ordnance and facilities,” $687,000.— Development of drill 
mines; practice bombs; training rockets; and identification and rescue signals. 

Bureau of Ships: ‘Ships and facilities,” $1,015,000.— Development of shipboard 
cooking equipment; protective clothing (other than for pilots) for fire-fighting, 
biological and chemical warfare diving equipment; lifesaving equipment (other 
than for pilots); safety devices aboard ship; and sonar and radar trainers. 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery: ‘Medical care,” $2,381,000.—Development of 
techniques and equipment for physical aspects of selection and assignment of 
personnel; medical studies pertaining to physiological adaption of personnel to 
naval equipment and environment; psychiatric adjustment and rehabilitation, 
preventive medicine; evacuation and treatment; and medical aspects of rescue and 
survival. 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts: “‘Service-wide supply and finance,”’ $470,000.— 
Rations, subsistence techniques, clothing, and protective clothing from the 
elements. 

Bureau of Yards and Docks: ‘Civil engineering,” $14,000.—Development of 
water-supply methods and equipment for advanced base use. 
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Bureau of Naval Personnel: ‘“‘Navy personnel, general expenses,’’ $697 ,000.— 
Selection and assignment of personnel (nonmedical aspects), training techniques, 
and management of personnel. 

United States Marine Corps: ‘“‘Marine Corps troops and facilities,” $158,000.— 
Landing force rations and Janding force subsistence techniques; protective equip- 
ment for amphibious troops; survival, rescue, and evacuation peculiar to amphibi- 
ous troops. 

Office of Naval Research: ‘“‘Research, Navy,’’ $10,601,000.—Training devices of 
all types; studies of human engineering in the design of naval equipment and 
systems; and supporting research of a more basic nature for all of the areas of 
personnel operations. Whereas the bureaus work in areas of a more applied nature 
to come up with fiinshed products, ONR specializes in building up a supply of 
basic and supporting information which the bureaus eventually use. 

The over-all purpose of personnel research and development in the Army is 
more efficient utilization of human resources. For this purpose we are requesting 
in fiscal year 1952, $15,654,000 as compared with fiscal year 1951 requirements of 
$12,416;422. The increased support in fiscal year 1952 will permit the additional 
emphasis in this important field of increasing the effectiveness of the individual 
soldier which the present emergency demands in the face of an acute national 
shortage of manpower. 

The funds requested for fiscal year 1952 are distributed among appropriations 
as follows: 


Ordnance service and supplies, Army .-- $425, 000 


Transportation service, Army an ete se eS ee ett 20, 000 
Engineer service, Army ; Pet set SE Ses. oa Ne 533, 000 
Leen I III ee eee ce tenes coe 188, 000 
Medical and Hospital Department, Army_____------------------- 7, 643, 000 


Quartermaster service, Army__-_-- ere HRPALS PEE cn 243 eidenidd me 6, 845, 000 
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Personnel research and development covers in general four broad areas having 
a direct bearing on human behavior under conditions imposed by military service. 
These are (1) classification, (2) training, (3) logistical support, and (4) medical 
care. 

Research in the classification field is designed to develop the best possible tests 
and techniques to select all personnel entering the military service, to classify the 
personnel thus selected in such a manner that they can be assigned to available 
jobs with a maximum benefit to the service, and properly to select personnel for 
training at Army schools. It also includes ways and means of evaluating the 
efficiency of all personnel, the selection of personnel for leadership positions, and a 
variety of other techniques to solve other problems of effective manpower utiliza- 
tion including research to increase the effectiveness of training. In a full emer- 
gency, it becomes necessary to dip deep into the manpower pool, to utilize per- 
sonnel who normally would not be considered acceptable for military service. 
How deeply we can dip and still select personnel who will contribute and not 
hinder—or even be a danger to their fellows—is the crux of the problem. 

In the matter of training, research efforts are being concentrated on methodology 
whereby the Army can reduce training time and increase training effectiveness. 
The Army has recently joined forces with the Navy at the Special Devices Center 
at Sands Point, N. Y., to take full advantage of the more complicated training aids 
and training devices developed there. Particular stress is being placed in this 
connection on environmental and geographical research, with emphasis on Arctic 
climatology and weather processes in their relation to combat effectiveness. 
Combat fatigue is another phase of study which is being given constant and 
increasing attention. 

One of the most difficult problems involved in research and development in the 
field of logistical support of troops in combat is that of environmental protection, 
particularly in the design of items of clothing, shelter and subsistence. Equipage 
requirements of the Arctic are now fairly well understood, but considerable work is 
required to lower the serviceability limits of food and containers and further de- 
velop devices supplementing body heat under conditions of extreme cold. Less 
clear and perhaps of greater significance are the hot environments, in connection 
with which research planned for 1952 will stress the functional aspects of supplies 
under tropical conditions. The primary objective of research and development 
in this area is to improve the health, comfort, and morale of the individual soldier 
under varied conditions of combat. 
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The medical aspects of the personnel research and development program are 
largely concentrated on research on the effects of operations under conditions of 
extreme cold; research on human engineering; stress and the physical limitations 
of the soldier in the operation of military equipment: the prevention and treat- 
ment of shock and trauma; the treatment and rehabilitation of battle casualties: 
psychiatric and psychological problems encountered with troops under battle 
conditions; the development of physical and mental health standards for the most 
efficient use of manpower; global medicine with emphasis on the prevention and 
control of infectious and parisitic diseases of major military importance to conserve 
military manpower; and research and development of medical supplies and equip- 
ment adapted to military requirements. 

The Army’s personnel research and development program is being carried out 
in part by its own staffs of civilian employees within the various technical services 
and in part by contracts with civilian universities, nonprofit institutions and com- 
mercial firms. 

The central goal of research and development in support of personnel operations 
is to increase the military effectiveness of the human processes involved in the 
operations of the armed services. This involves increasing the effectiveness with 
which men are mobilized, selected, trained, and assigned to military occupations; 
increasing the effectiveness with which they then perform military duties and 
operate equipment, execute group functions, command and accept commands, 
conduct themselves in combat, and adapt to psychological and environmental 
stresses. 

The technical objectives of research and development in support of personnel 
operations are presented below along with a general justification of the various 
technical objectives. The contract funds requested by the Air Force in the fiseal 
vear 1952 budget amount to $14,800,000 covering the area of personal operations. 


Methods of determining military manpower needs and availability 


The field of research and development in manpower is fundamentally concerned 
with furnishing the military service and the Department of Defense with increas- 
ingly dependable methods of answering questions bearing on manpower resources 
and requirements in the light of problems of national defense, whether under 
conditions of limited or large-scale mobilization. Work is programed under the 
following technical fields: 

(1) Military manpower requirements 
(2) Manpower resources. 
(3) Specialized and scientific manpower. 


Methods of assessment, selection, assignment, and evaluation of personnel 


Research and development in this area concerns study of the psychological 
characteristics of the individual relative to occupational demands and the study 
and development of processes by which individuals and occupational demands can 
be brought into efficient relationship. Work is programed under the following 
technical fields: 

(1) Identification of basic psychological traits: Including traits, abilities, 
and motivations and their patterns of organization. 

(2) Assessment of individuals for selection and assignment: Measurement 
and identification of personal characteristics for predictive purposes in known 
situations; test construction, analysis, and validation. 

(3) Analysis of the psychological requirements of jobs for the purpose of 
selection and assignment of appropriate individuals. 

(4) Measures of proficiency: Development of criteria of performance to 
obtain valid measures of proficiency in job situations. 

(5) Personal adjustment and rehabilitation: Detection and remedy of 
emotional maladjustment to occupational situations. 

(6) Work modification: Modification of the demands and structure of jobs 
for better utilization of the individual. 

(7) Researeh—Supporting Functions: Development of survevs, bibliog- 
raphies and indexes, manuals, and research tools in the field of personnel 
research. 


Training devices, including training aircraft and target drones 

Research and development on training devices is concerned with furnishing the 
most effective and appropriate training aids and devices. This program is con- 
cerned not only with the identification of military requirements for such devices, 
development of their engineering specifications, and construction of prototype 
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models, but also with research and development aimed at improved design and 
effective utilization of training aids and devices. 

Research and development concerned with training aircraft and target drones 
is directed toward the provision of expendable target aircraft for use in both 
aerial and ground gunnery training programs. These aircraft are to be radio 
controlled and capable of flight at various altitudes and air speeds. The goal of 
research and development on training devices is to insure that Air Force personnel 
will be trained more quickly to high levels of proficiency at more economical rates 
per unit of accomplishment. 


Methods of training, including techniques, curricula, organization, and psychological 
procedures in reeducation 


Research and development in training is concerned fundamentally with methods 
and devices for improving the efficacy of education and training. The field of 
training and education comprises the assessment of training and education needs; 
the development of criteria, techniques, and instruments for evaluating training; 
methods of improving knowledges and skills; methods of modifying attitudes and 
personality characteristics; methods of unit and team training; instructor factors 
in training; and utilization studies of training devices. 


Personnel management methods, including work on leadership, incentives, attitudes, 
morale administration, group output, and social and psychological factors in 
individual adjustment conduct 

The field of research and development in human relations and morale is funda- 
mentally concerned with problems of human relations and group behavior 
relevant to military operations, planning, and administration. 


Techniques of equipment design to provide the optimum operator-machine combina- 
tion; improvement of sensory and motor proficiency; and associated psycho- 
physiological studies 

Research and development in human engineering and psychophysiology are 
concerned with research on the human operator as a user of, and with collaboration 
with engineers in the development of, new and improved military equipment and 
man-machine systems with the aim of (a) simplifying the operator’s task in 
learning to use equipment, and (b) improving the probability of mission accomplish- 
ment insofar as military Operations are influenced by human operators of equip- 
ment. Work is programed under four technical fields: 

(1) Sensory and perceptual functions. 

(2) Motor skills and proficiency. 

(3) Human engineering. 

(4) Psychophysiology of general organic and special environmental 
conditions. 

Air Force programs include the establishment of design requirements for adapt- 
ing aircraft and controls, instruments, workplace arrangement and accessory 
equipment to meet human limitations and to provide for the optimal utilization 
of human capabilities. 


Research and development of rations and drinking water and methods and equipment 
for preparation, handling, servicing, and packaging 
To determine nutritional requirements for and to evaluate rations developed 
by the QMF&CI. To determine to configuration, capacity, power, and installa- 
tion positions of food-service equipment such as ovens and hot cups within aircraft 
requiring this equipment. (B-36, B-47, B—52, transports, escort fighters.) 


Research and development of all clothing and defensive personal equipment, aero- 
medical clothing and equipment and clothing and equipment designed spe- 
cifically for protection from AW, BW, and CW are excluded 

To develop suitable clothing to protect Air Force personnel against hazards 
associated with certain type of duty such as fuel handlers, fire fighters, ete. To 
develop suitable flight clothing with minimum of weight and bulk. To develop 
dress, service, field, and fatigve uniforms for male and female components. To 
develop suitable and acceptable footgear for general, special purpose, and flight 
wear—all types of aircraft. 


Research and development on aircraft and for modification primarily for rescue 
operations 
To develop rescue airplanes and helicopters and to modify, install or develop 
equipment such as litters, hoists, and pick-up devices for rescue purposes. 
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Research and development on rescue and survival equipment 

To develop suitable lightweight, effective equipment which will enable air crews 
to survive on land or water under all climatic conditions throughout the world 
after bail-out or crash. (All types of aircraft.) 


Research and development on new and improved medical techniques, methods, and 
equipment for survival and rescue 
Air Force research and development in this area deals with the rescue of per- 
sonnel through aerial methods and techniques, and the rescue and survival of 
downed air crews. 


zesearch and development on new and improved physiologicai adaptation of the 
combatant to the operation of, and escape from aircraft and aerial vehicles 

Air Force research and development in this area includes physiological adapta- 
tion to flight at extreme altitude and speed, to gravitational forces in flight, to 
other flight induced stresses, and to the development of pressure suits to com- 
pensate for the effects of flight at high altitude, anti-G suits to compensate for the 
effects of curvillinear fiight, and ventilated clothing to compensate for the effects 
of extreme heat particularly as induced in high-speed jet aircraft. 


Research and development on new and improved physiological adaptation of the 
combatant to the stresses of natural environments such as encountered in Arctic, 
jungle, mountain, sea, and desert and other warfare 

Air Force research and development in this area is particularly oriented toward 
the effects of extreme environmental temperature and toward the effects of the 
stresses of natural environment on air crew personnel. 


Research and development on new and improved military applications of all phases 
of preventive medicine, including insect and rodent control 
Air Foree research and development in this area includes all those factors 
occurring in the transmission and control of communicable diseases through or 
during flight operations in endemic areas. 


Research and development on new and improved military applications of mental 
hygiene for the prevention of psychiatric casualties and for mental and psychi- 
atric rehabilitation and treatment 

Air Force programs in this area deal with problems of determining those 
individuals most likely to experience psychiatric disturbances resulting from 
flight-induced stresses, and the mental hygiene treatment and rehabilitation of 
air crews. 

Research and development on new and improved methods, materials, facilities, and 
equipment for the evacuation, treatment, and rehabilitation of all casualties 
except those peculiar to radiological, biological, and chemical warfare and except 
mental and psychiatric casualties 

Air Force research and development includes problems of aerial evacuation of 
casualties and the development of dental material and techniques for the care 
of flying personnel. 

Research and development on navigation equipment, systems, and techniques for 
survivor location é 

Projects in this field are for the purpose of providing means whereby personnel 
air-rescue Operations can function as follows: 

(a) Positive and immediate information of aircraft crash or emergency 
condition. : 

(b) Automatic signal permitting area location of crash. 

(c) Pin-point signal to be used by search aircraft in arriving at scene. 

(d) Airborne/ground direction finders and communication items for coordi- 
nation between ground rescue parties and overhead aircraft. 


Mr. Scrivner. Twenty-three hundred civilian employees are in 
your Bureau in this particular program? 

Captain Cricuton. The Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does that include instructors and everybody else? 
Sc aeaae Cricuton. No, sir; this is Bureau of Naval Personnel 
alone. 
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Miuirary OccupatioNAL CLASSIFICATION PRoJECT 


Mr. Scrivner. Then we have $1,183,000, occupational classification 
project. As I understand, the other services have a project like this, 
too? 


Captain Cricuton. That is a Department of Defense-wide project. 

Mr. Scrivner. And this is your share of it? 

Captain Cricnton. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Moore, may we have a consolidated state- 
ment on this activity? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was submitted for the record :) 


STATEMENT REGARDING THE MILITARY OccUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION PRosectT 


This project was established by Secretary of Defense Johnson in August 1949 
in recognition of the weaknesses and mistakes made during World War II in the 
utilization of military manpower and upon the recommendations of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Research and Development Board, the Munitions Board, the 
military departments and the Secretary of Defense Management Committee. 

The purpose of the project was to design and develop standardized personnel 
techniques and methods so that the Department of Defense would be better 
prepared: 

To determine the manpower requirements of the Armed Forces in terms of 
of occupational needs. 

2. To allocate the manpower made available to the Armed Forces based on 
qualitative, or occupational needs, as well as numerical needs. 

3. To effectively utilize the allocated manpower. 

The project program was designed to cover a period of 5 years w ith the first 
year devoted to the development of the necessary basic personnel tools and the 
remaining 4 years for further development and for practical application by the 
Departments in the field. 

With the onset of the Korean situation the program for the development of 
manuals and other materials which might be required in event of full mobiliza- 
tion was accelerated. Such materials were developed and the planned decentrali- 
zation of responsibility to the services for the continuing operation of the project 
was phased from December 1950 through March 1951. Service operations will 
be carried out under the general guidance of a small group in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 


Cost of military occupational classification project, fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952 


Se —— [ 
| 
| 
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1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 








Department of the Navy----..-------- ce ee ee pelilieneeconiad | ons, 000 | $267, 000 
Marine Corps F A ee hesernneons Boel , 000 , 000 
Department of the Army. PE. ear I satipcacinieda teil . ar 260 459, 238 
Department of the Air Force... ___- intcbincenebasatheEsagnethewmitees 403, 326 451, 600 
Office of the Secretary of Defense ee. SP 3 -| $132, & 500 140, 500 128, 000 

Sn See RE ene ae eS Te sbpticacdis ious silt | 132, 500 | 1, 095, 086 | 1, 345, 838 





Note.—Excludes the cost of pay and allowances for military personnel. 


Mr. Manon. Admiral DuBose, I should like to thank you and your 
assistants for your cooperation. You have supplied us with very 
helpful information and we appreciate it. 








Fripay, May 18, 1951. 


MARINE CORPS 


WITNESSES 


LT GEN. MELVIN H. SILVERTHORN, ASSISTANT COMMANDANT 

MAJ GEN. WILLIAM P. T. HILL, QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

LT. COL. R. W. COLN, HEAD, PERSONNEL PLANNING SECTION, 
PLANS, OPERATIONS, AND TRAINING BRANCH 

LT. COL. P. E. BECKER, OFFICER IN CHARGE, PERSONNEL PLANNING 
SECTION, G-1, DIVISION OF PLANS AND POLICIES 

MAJ. C. A. FAIRBAIRN, OFFICER IN CHARGE, ESTIMATE SECTION, 
DISBURSING BRANCH, SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 

E. L. HABERKORN, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE QUARTERMASTER 
GENERAL 


Mr. Sikes. We are now ready for consideration of the estimates 
for the Marine Corps for fiscal year 1952. 

General Silverthorn, we are glad to have you before the committee 
to talk about the needs of the marines. 

General SILverTHORN. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. You represent a very distinguished branch of the 
service that this committee is always glad to hear from. 

I presume you have a statement for us. 

General S1iLVERTHORN. I have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. If you wish, you may proceed with your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General SILverTHORN. As an introduction, I would like to state 
that the Commandant of the Marine Corps, General Cates, is out of 
town today on official business—Armed Forces Day—and I am 
Acting Commandant and am appearing in that capacity. 


REQUIRED PERSONNEL 


In order to provide its portion of the forces considered by the 
President to be essential to the national security, the Marine Corps 
will require the following personnel: 





Officers | Enlisted Total 








(a) End strength: 
End fiscal year 1951 15, 851 | 188, 178 204, 029 
Fiscal year 1952 decrease 2, 392 | 26, 121 28, 513 





Se NL a ay ee 13, 459 | 162, 057 | 175, 516 
(b) Average number (man-years): Total fiscal year 1952_.___- 14, 877 | 177, 483 | 192, 360 
| 
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The _— allocation of these personnel for end fiscal year 1952 is 
as follows 


Officers | | Enliste al Total Percent 


Operating forces bots | 6, 500 4, 666 | 101, 164 | 57.6 
Fleet Marine force - — 5,724 | 80, 144 | 85, 868 | 48.9 
Security forces. - en ‘ eee 496 | 12,192 | 12,688 2 
Ships’ detachments. - : need 280 | 2,328 2, 608 | 1.5 

Se | — = —— EE 

Training activities ‘ 2, 899 | ~ 31,367 | 4, 266 | 19.5 

Supporting ests ablishment (including liaison and joint admin- | | 

istration with other services) 2,983 | 23,061 | 26,044 | 14.9 
Transients, patients, prisoners 3 ; mbt 3 A O77 | = 12,965 








Total... sav 13, 45 50° 162, 057 175, 516 | 100, 0 


The forces which can be established and maintained under the 
foregoing personnel ceilings and allocations will be outlined off the 
record if the committee so desires. 

The implementation of these plans will require a total input of 
4,494 new officers and 49,059 enlisted recruits during fiscal year 1952. 


RELEASE OF RESERVISTS 


If the conditions on which this submission is based remain un- 
changed, the Marine Corps plans to release from active military service 
during fiscal year 1952 all of its reservists who desire to return to 
civilian life—except for nonveteran officers—a total of some 6,283 
officers and 54,687 enlisted. This presupposes as an arbitrary fiscal 
assumption, the termination of combat operations on June 30, 1951, 
also the implementation of the presently planned reduction in total 
strength, and the realization of the estimated voluntary recruit and 
new officer inputs. 

This submission includes provision for the rebuilding during fiscal 
year 1952 of the entire Volunteer Reserve, the entire aviation com- 
ponent of the Organized Reserve, and approximately 85 percent of 
the non-aviation Organized Reserve. 

Because of the superior qualifications and motivation which can 
be obtained in volunteers—even under the mandatory qualitative 
distribution of manpower—the Marine Corps does not expect to 
resort to the induction of untrained personnel, unless required to de 
so by higher authority. 


DECREASES FOR 1952 


The fiscal year 1952 decrease as an arbitrary fiscal assumption 
presupposes the termination of combat operations on June 30, 1951, 
with the gradual dissolution of the combat pipeline and a decreased 
manning level in certain combat units. The continuation of the 
Korean operation into fiscal year 1952 will, of course, require the 
submission of a supplemental request. The small increase in the 
supporting establishment will staff the facilities necessary to handle 
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properly the phase-out of reservists being returned to their homes. 
The net decrease will be distributed as follows: 


Percent 
Operating forces___----------.--_-. , oe tes wae 
Combat pipeline ___-_ ~~ «65,8 
In training --__- : Seis ee é - 419.8 
Supporting establishment _- ; ; 6.6 
Normal transients, patients, and prisoners a : 8. 0 


The continuing effort of the Marine Caiee to utilize its personnel 
to the best possible advantage is emphasized by the fact that at the 
end of this period 57.6 percent of all marines will be in the operating 
forces. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Strxes. I think we might take a brief period for questioning on 
your general statement before we go into a breakdown of the money 
you are going to need, General Silverthorn, and I would like to be 
sure you have cleared up completely any chance of a misunderstanding 
about your statement. 


BASIC ASSUMPTION IN PREPARING 1952 BUDGET 


Your requirements for fiscal 1952, showing a decrease from 1951, 
presupposes the termination of combat operations on June 30, 1951. 
Actually that, I presume, is wishful thinking on your part, just as it 
is on the part of all of us. We do not know what the combat opera- 
tions for fiscal 1952 are going to be anywhere in the world. We have 
nothing on which to base at this time the hope that there will be no 
war in Korea. So, unless the situation materially changes between 
now and June 30, do [ presume you will have to seek an increase in 
personnel requirements and therefore will have to increase the base 
of your contemplated costs? 

General SILVERTHORN. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Then is the figure which you have brought us on per- 
sonnel requirements at this time actually a realistic figure? 

General SinverTHORN. On the 18th of May it could be considered 
an unrealistic figure. 

Mr. Sikes. When were these figures prepared? 

General SitvertHoRN. These figures were prepared several weeks 
ago, if not months ago, under certain assumptions that were universal 
throughout the Naval Establishment, at which time the arbitrary 
fiscal assumption of the cessation of hostilities in Korea was dated as 
June 30, 1951. 

Mr. Sixes. Was that actually an assumption that hostilities would 
cease, or was it rather, not knowing what the combat requirements 
might be, that you had no base on which to build other than the level 
on which you would anticipate operating if we were not actually in 
combat? 

General SitvertHorN. I do not know upon what the assumption 
was based. General Hill, who was in on the discussion, may know, 
but I do not know of my own knowledge. 

General Hitt. Your assumption is absolutely correct. Not know- 
ing what the world situation would be after June 30, there was no 
assumption on which to base further combat operations. 

Mr. Sikes. So that you come to us with what you think will be 
your requirethents if you do not have to expand men and material in 
combat somewhere? 
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General Hitu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And in case you do, as now appears inevitable, we do 
not have a realistic figure before us, and it is better that we face that 
fact at this time. 

General Hiti. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Then do we have your assurance that you have screened 
this figure before us and you have placed it on the lowest possible 
operating level for the requirements which you now see before the 
Nation? 

General SILVERTHORN. That is correct, sir. 


TRANSIENTS, PATIENTS, AND PRISONER PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. I noted your statement that 8 percent of your personnel 
are transients, patients, and prisoners. I would be interested in some 
additional comment on that. That sounds a little high. I am sure, 
with your background of experience, you would not set it high; that 
you know what you are talking about. Is there any way in which that 
8 percent could be reduced so that you might anticipate having more 
people for more useful operations? 

General SttrverTHORN. There is no way in which that 8 percent 
can be reduced, in my opinion. I have Lt. Col. Becker of G-—1, 
Personnel Section, who deals daily with these percentages, whom 
1 am sure can give you the detailed information. 

Mr. Stxes. Give us a short résumé. 

Lieutenant Colonel Becker. That 8 percent, of course, is not static 
throughout the vear. During parts of the vear there are large numbers 
of transfers and especially large numbers of people en route, when 
that happens the percentage will go up and as much, possibly, as 
14 or 15 percent of the Marine Corps will be unavailable. This 
category includes travel and delay en route between stations from the 
time a person is detached from one station until he reports in at his 
new station. It also includes everyone in hospitals and everyone 
confined in prison serving sentence. Under conditions such as we 
will have in 1952 large numbers of reservists will be released from 
active duty and must be carried on our rolls until they return to 
their homes. 

That 8 percent is probably inadequate as a whole. 

Mr. Stkxes. Do you regularly screen that particular segment in 
order to try to decrease what might be called ‘lost manpower’’? 

Lieutenant Colonel Becker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Have you been able to make any changes in it, any re- 
ductions in it, over the period of the last few vears? 

Lieutenant Colonel Becker. The only way that can be decreased is: 
To decrease the number of people who go to hospitals, which is hard 
to do; to decrease the number of people who go to prison; which is 
also very difficult ; or to decrease the number of people who are trans- 
ferred from one post to another. We are required to give 30 days’ 
leave a year. It is quite difficult for them to get all of that leave while 
they are serving at a particular station. It is, therefore, the practice 
to try to give them as much leave as possible en route between stations. 
That is included as part of the 8 percent. 
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REBUILDING RESERVE 


Mr. Sixes. What do you mean by rebuilding the Reserve? 

General SILVERTHORN. By rebuilding our Reserve, we plan as soon 
after July 1 as we can to reconstitute about 85 percent of our Organized 
Reserve, ground, and rebuild particularly the Aviation Reserve. We 
know we can do that on the Aviation Reserve, because the naval air 
stations from which those Reserve units departed are still in existence 
and are going concerns. However, the armories we occupied in the 
Ground Reserve were rented, and the contracts were canceled, but we 
know we own and have joint occupancy with the Navy of about 75 
to 85 percent of the armories. 

Also, we have taken a survey of the reservists who are now on 
active duty by individually asking them through the mail whether 
or not they would join the Reserve again, and we have had a very, 
very happy return from them. Of the organized reservists, over 50 
percent of the officers said they would come on back in the Organized 
Reserve, and just slightly over 50 percent or under 50 percent of the 
enlisted said the same thing. So we believe our estimate of 85 
percent, being based on a survey, being based on facilities, and 
knowing we have need for our all-out mobilization, it is sound practice 
to go ahead and reconstitute the Reserve, particularly when we are 
going to be phasing them out. 


COMBAT PIPELINE 


Mr. Sixes. Tell me what you mean by “combat pipeline,” in 
which you use 65.8 percent of the personnel. Give me a more 
realistic conception of that. 

General SrnveRTHORN. The combat pipeline starts with the re- 
training command support at Camp Pendleton, Calif., where for 8 
weeks the reservists are ordered to active duty and where recruits 
who come out of the recruiting job undergo intensive individual and 
group combat training. They then move to a port of embarkation, 
go aboard ship, and are sent overseas, usually to Japan, where they 
are sorted out into increments and moved over into Korea, all of 
which takes in the nature of 5 or 6 weeks. That is the group that is 
going to the Far East. 

Then the group returning, of course, are in two categories—the 
wounded in the hospitals and the rotatees who are coming back. The 
sum of those two constitutes our combat pipeline. 


CHANGES IN EQUIPMENT AS RESULT OF KOREA 


Mr. S1xes. Now tell me, please, what changes in training or changes 
in equipment you are recommending as a result of your Korean 
experience. 7 

General SrLverRTHORN. We are recommending no major changes in 
training. We have held, since I have been in the Marine Corps, that 
the individual must know the arm with which he is equipped; he must 
know how to operate in the unit in which he is placed. We have done 
that through our training and replacement command, and we have no 
changes. I said “‘major.’”’ I do not know of even any minor changes 
in our training. 
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In our equipment, I can only think of one I would call a major 
change. That is the introduction of the helicopter, and that is 
specialized equipment. We are forming helicopter squadrons. 

As to the ordinary accouterments that the ordinary marine carrics, 
we have found what we entered Korea with to be satisfactory, and 
we are continuing with that. 

I do not intend to imply that we do not study the reports we 
receive from the theater. Every officer who returns to the eastern part 
of the United States is brought to Washington and interrogated, and 
there are many minor modifications. I would call those refinements 

I would like to ask General Hill if he has any information on 
equipment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. General Silverthorn, it has been my observation that 
the marines always make a good showing, render a good performance 
on the battlefield or wherever else they are called upon to serve. 
You have always done a good job here. General Hill is always most 
helpful. We have unbounded confidence in him and in Genera! 
Cates. In order that we may conserve time for more controversial 
items in the defense set-up I shall ask but few questions. 


AUSTERITY OF 1952 BUDGET 


It seems to me, after looking through your justification, that the 
Marine program is rather limited, and I can easily foresee that the 
requirements may be much greater by reason of world conditions.than 
have been set forth here. We hope conditions will improve, but do 
not have much basis upon which to predicate that hope. 

General Hill, are the estimates in as good shape this vear as usual ; 
have vou had time to go through and get these things in good shape? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are you asking only for the money vou really need and 
which will be expended in the defense of the country, in your judg- 
ment? 

General Hiiu. Yes, sir; covering the three appropriations. The 
Marine Corps personnel is a mathematical computation. In _ the 
Marine Corps Reserve we felt we could use more than we were allowed, 
but when the across-the-board cut came in the Secretary of Defense's 
office, we did not get as much as we asked for, but we are satisfied 
with that. 

Mr. Manon. You are satisfied to go along? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. In our troop and facilities, we have certain 
ground rules we apply, and when we put in our budget justification 
it was much higher than it is now. In other words, for the war 
reserve or mobilization reserve—that is, the equipment that we must 
have on board when M-day comes and equipment we must have on 
board for troops that would go into combat within a certain length of 
time—that came to well over a billion dollars. That was cut down 
to about rour-tenths of a billion. That only brings the equipment of 
our present troops which we are discussing in the 1952 budget up to 
standard. It is now substandard and obsolete equipment. It is 
mainly in the matter of ordnance and electronics and some engineering 
equipment which brings us supply-wise or equipment-wise up to 
standard. 
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Mr. Manon. There is a hue and cry for a reduction in Government 
spending; yet there is a strong feeling among our people that we must 
take reasonably adequate measures to be able to fight a general war 
if a general war comes. In other words, I take it that through all of 
this budget this request is on the conservative side, rather than on the 
liberal or extravagant side? 

General SILVERTHORN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. As you say, you divide this into about four categories. 
Much of it is a mere mathematical routine that we have gone through 
from year to year. I am hopeful we can conclude the hearings this 
afternoon, and I am not going to ask any more questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any general questions, Mr. Taber? 


MARINE CORPS STRENGTH 


Mr. Taper. How many men do you have in the Marine Corps 
right now? 

Lieutenant Colonel Becker. We have about 13,400 officers and 
177,803 enlisted for a total strength of 191,203. Those figures are as 
of the 11th of May. Our losses and gains since that date have just 
about balanced out; so that, for all intents and purposes, is the present 
strength. 

Mr. Taper. On that basis, vou are not gomg to be above your 
average strength for 1952 when 1952 rolls around; are vou? 

Lieutenant Colonel Becker. I think we probably will be up in the 
neighborhood of 200,000 when 1952 rolls around. 

Mr. Taper. Are yeur plans for training at the present time being 
laid out on the basis of an increase in personnel right along, both 
officers and enlisted? 

Lieutenant Colonel Becker. During 1942 they are based on a de- 
crease in both officers and enlisted. 

Mr. Taser. Your plans are? 

Lieutenant Colonel Brecker. Yes, sir. They are based on the 
numbers shown in this submission. 

Mr. Taser. You mean by that, as you go into 1952, you expect to 
begin to drop off? 

Lieutenant Colonel Beckrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Is that assuming that the war ends? 

Lieutenant Colonel Becker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Or is it a basic assumption? 

Lieutenant Colonel Becker. The end of the war on June 30, 
1951, is a directed assumption on which this plan was prepared. 

Mr. Taper. If the war was ended, would you have any idea that 
either the Congress or the country would stand for the number that 
seems to be set up for the Marine Corps, an average of 192,000 and 
a little better; the number set up for She Army, an average of 1,588,000 
or whatever that figures might be; the Navy, 804,000-odd; and the 
\ir Force, something like 750,000? Would you have any idea that 
those figures would run along if the war was over? 

General StverTHORN. I would like to reply to that. Insofar as 
the Marine Corps is concerned, the only branch I feel qualified to 
speak on, I have great confidence that these figures would stand up 
regardless of whether or not the Korean operations were to cease. 
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CURRENT TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Taser. How many men are there currently in your training 
activities? 


Lieutenant Colonel Becker. I can approximate it. I do not have — 
the exact figure. I do have the end 1951 planned figures. The 


actual number now in training is greatly in excess of that. 
Mr. Taser. You mean you have presently more than the 34,000 
that are shown here? 





Lieutenant Colonel Becker. That 34,000 is the figure for the end | q 


of fiscal year 1952. The corresponding figure for the end of fiscal | 4 


1951 is approximately 40,000. 
Mr. Taser. That is somewhere near what you have at present? 


Lieutenant Colonel Becker. [ would estimate we are probably in — 


the vicinity of 45,000 at the present time. 


Mr. Taper. About what would you say the supporting establish- 


ment is presently? 
Lieutenant Colonel Becker. It is approximately 24,000. 


NUMBER OF TRANSIENTS, PATIENTS, AND PRISONERS 


Mr. Taser. And about what would the transients, patients, prison- 
ers, and so forth be? 

Lieutenant Colonel Breckrr. I would estimate about 30,000. 

Mr. Taser. Thirty thousand? 


HOSPITAL PATIENTS 


Lieutenant Colonel Becker. Yes, sir. That includes the combat 
pipelines, including the people in hospitals as a result of being wounded. 

Mr. Taser. That would be 30,000 at the present time? 

Lieutenant Colonel Brecker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Well, there is no way of that being reduced very sub- 
stantially, no matter what might happen? 

Lieutenant Colonel Becker. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Except as they are discharged from the hospitals? 

Lieutenant Colonel Becker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You have no substantial number in the category of 
prisoners? 

Lieutenant Colonel Becker. No, sir; that is negligible. The re- 
duction of the number in hospitals, of course, depends on the termina- 
tion of operations in Korea. If they continue, that number will 
increase. 

Mr. Taser. And then it depends on 3 or 4 months after that, before 
you get a very marked change? 

Lieutenant Colonel Becker. We have statistics which show that a 
man is in the hospital an average of 11 months from the time he is 
wounded until the time he is retired from the hospital. 

Mr. TaBer. You mean the evacuees are in the hospitals an average 
of 11 months? 

Lieutenant Colonel Brecker. Yes, sir. 

General StLveRTHORN. A person who eventually gets a discharge 
it usually takes him 11 months from the time he enters the hospital 
until he gets his medical discharge through physical review, appeals 
board, and so forth. 
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Mr. Taser. But there are lots of those fellows who are hospitalized 

only for a couple of days or a couple of weeks. 
eneral SirverTHORN. Yes. If they get back to Japan, 1 would 

say it would be about a 3-week period. Of course, everybody who 

comes out of the hospital in Japan goes to our casualty detachment in 

Japan, so that he does not have to come out of the atmosphere of the 

hospital and go into the atmosphere of a fox hole. He goes through a 

transition period of from 3 to 5 days, depending on his physical 

condition. 

Mr. Taser. The 30,000, however, would include patients? 

Lieutenant Colonel Becker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Even over on the front lines? 

Lieutenant Colonel Brecker. Yes, sir, 


PRESENT OPERATING FORCE 


Mr. Taser. What are your operating forces presently? 
Lieutenant Colonel Becker. Approximately 93,000. 
Mr. Taser. I| think that is all I have at the present time. 


MARINE CORPS STRENGTH SINCE WORLD WAR ILI 


Mr. WiGcGLeswortu. You tell us, General, that as of the end of 
fiscal 1951 you will have 204,029 officers and enlisted men. What 
strength has the Marine Corps had, generally speaking, since the 
termination of World War II? 

General SitveRTHORN. I think I have a table of strengths here, 
let us say, including the year 1945. I think these are calendar years, 
but they might be fiscal years. 1 suppose they are fiscal years. 

Lieutenant Colonel Becker. Yes, sir. 

General SitveRTHORN. 474,156, which, parenthetically, is only 
about 1,500 less than the peak strength. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. The peak was what? 

General SrtveRTHORN. In 1944 it was 475,584; 1945, 474,156; 1946, 
155,592; 1947, 92,222; 1948, 83,609; 1949, 84,471; 1950, 74,279. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortu. Then as of the end of this fiscal year—that is, 
June 30, 1951—you will have considerably less than 50 percent of your 
World War II peak strength? 

General SILVERTHORN. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortn. And on the directed assumption that the war 
is over on June 30, 1951, you wiil have a decrease to 175,516 in fiscal 
1952. How many divisions would that make possible? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. You say in your statement— 

The forces which can be established and maintained under the foregoing 
personnel ceilings and allocations will be outlined off the record if the committee 
so desires. 

That is what you had in mind? 

General SILVERTHORN. Yes, sir; it is. 


FLEET MARINE FORCES 


Mr. Scrivner. Tell me briefly what you mean by “Fleet Marine 
Forces.”’ 
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General SitverTHORN. The Fleet Marine Forces are those marines 
who are organized and equipped to provide forces of combined arms, 
together with supporting aviation, for use in the defense and seizure 
of advanced naval bases and in the conduct of such land operations as 
are necessary in the prosecution of a naval campaign. 

Specifically, the Fleet Marine Forces are our divisions and our air 
wings, together with their supporting troops. Under a separate list, 
we list Fleet Marine Force troops such as amphibious battalions, 
artillery battalions, motor-transport battalions, tank battalions, 
engineer battalions. While we use the plural, there are only two of 
those—one on each coast. 

Mr. Scrivner. Apparently, from your definition, then, in the action 
in which the Marine Corps is engaged in Korea it goes beyond that 
somewhat; does it not? 

General SrLVERTHORN. Yes. Section 206 (c) of the National 
Security Act of 1947 says “or such other duties as the President may 
direct.’ 

Mr. Scrivner. But you did not give us that in your first definition. 

General SttvertTHORN. No, sir. I did not give you the entire 
subsection. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that, when we get everything plus the over-all 
final language you have just given us, then we can understand it 
better. 

General StuvertHorRN. I was defining the Fleet Marine Forces. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, those men over there fighting in Korea are 
part of the Fleet Marine Forces. 

General S1nvertHoRN. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Scrivner. But they are not in your original definition but. 
come under “such other duties as the President may direct.” 

General SILVERTHORN. That is correct. 


SECURITY FORCES 


Mr. Scrivner. Then what do you call “security forces’’? 

General SttvertTHORN. The security forces are those forces on duty 
at naval establishments for security purposes—guards particularly. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those persons, generally speaking, are not all of 
the security forces around a naval installation, because they are 
augmented by civilian guards in addition to the military? 

General SrnvERTHORN. Yes, sir; they are. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SHIP’S DETACHMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. What is your definition of a ship’s detachment? 

General SttverTHORN. Those are Marine detachments aboard 
armed vessels, Navy aircraft carriers, battleships, and cruisers. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is their particular function? 

General SttvertTHORN. Their particular function is to maintain 
their part of the ship and usually to man the antiaircraft batteries 
and part of the secondary batteries. They are fairly small. A 


cruiser detachment is about 41, for instance. 
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Marine Corps Reserve 
DISCHARGE OF RESERVISTS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 2 you state that during fiscal year 1952 
all reservists who desire to return to civilian life, except the nonveteran 
officers, will be given that opportunity? 

General SILVERTHORN. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. I imagine that will strike a very happy response in 
many places. 


VOLUNTEER AND ORGANIZED RESERVES 


Then you go on to say that you anticipate that you will have 85 
percent in your Reserves, Volunteer Reserve and Organized Reserve, 
exclusive of aviation, where you expect to be even more than 85 
percent? 

General SILVERTHORN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Serivnen. In all frankness, General, in view of the somewhat 
callous and inconsiderate treatment given many of your Reserves 
when they were recalied to active service this time, I think your 
sights are pretty high. 

General SitvertHoRN. Our sights are high. They have to be high. 
It is going to take a tremendous job of selling, shall we say, to consti- 
tute the Marine Corps Reserve, but for the many bitter letters that 
you and I have seen we also have some complimentary letters. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will concede that, but when you make a mail poll 
of these men in the service, and ask them when they get out if they 
are going back in the Reserves, I would anticipate you would have 
more than 50 percent to say ‘“Yes”’. 

General SrLVERTHORN. | do not think those were signed. 

Mr. Sertvnenr. Signed or unsigned, 1 would assume they would 
say that very thing because there would always be the lurking sus-, 
picion in their minds that, signed or unsigned, if they did not say 
they were going back in, somebody would be getting a little bit of a 
“rough go” in duty assignments. 

General Si.verruorn. I am willing to concede that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, in view of the fact that there has been a number 
of criticisms—and I think some of them are perfectly justified—you 
are going to have a much harder job of selling the Marine Reserve 
program than vou had a vear ago. 

General SttvertTHorN. I certainly agree with you on the degree of 
difficulty of selling it. 


RECALL OF RESERVISTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I think some of those things that took place were 
very unfortunate. As I have told you before, I have the highest 
regard for the Marine Corps, but I feel that in some of these instances 
you did not give the proper consideration to the men that you were 
calling back into the service. That was due, possibly, to the fact 
that some of it was under great urgency, and some of it was due to 
the fact that they were not considered primarily as civilians, which 
they really were. 
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There were some very, very heartbreaking conditions which arose in 
the way many of your reservists were called. That is something you 
are going to have to overcome, and it is going to take so much selling 
that I personally doubt that you will reach your 85 percent, unless 
some of those things are undone. You have not just the men but also 
the families to consider now. The families, particularly of many of 
these cases, are quite bitter. 

General SitvertTHORN. I know that, Mr. Scrivner. I receive more 
letters than you do on that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I receive more than enough. 

General SILVERTHORN. My exact count is over 1,000 a month. 
Although I would like to say that the tenor of the letters and the 
volume has subsided considerably. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of that is just because they have become 
reconciled to their fate, and some of it is because the families have done 
what had to be done, not because they wanted to but because it had 
to be done to continue to exist. 

General SttvertHoRN. I would like to make one comment, sir, 
without by any means attempting to engage in a protracted discus- 
sion with you or to combat your views. 

I was Director of the Marine Corps Reserve for 2 years, up until 
the 31st of March last. I still maintain a very close personal interest 
in the Marine Corps Reserves. I do know that the personal attention 
possible at headquarters, Marine Corps, to give those Reserve prob- 
lems consideration, has been exercised to 100 percent. Individual 
cases, where anyone writes me a letter, are handled, and he gets a 
reply from me. Anyone who writes a letter addressed to the Com- 
eae expects it to be read, and the Commandant or myself does 
read it. 


HARDSHIP DISCHARGES 


Here are some statistics. We have discharged 4,706 reservists, 
hardship discharges, up until, let us say, a month ago. That con- 
stituted 75.5 percent of the requests for hardship discharge. In 
other words, three out of every four reservists who could establish a 
case for hardship discharge were discharged. 

Now, during that same period we had regulars who had hardships 
occur in the families, and there the percentage is just reversed. I will 
not give it to you exactly, because the numbers have escaped me, but 
very generally it is three regulars who have been disapproved to one 
who was approved. I just cite that as one example. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is probably the way it should be. 

General SrtvertTHOoRN. I agree with you. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those regulars went in, and that was their profession. 

General SitvertHOoRN. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Instead of working in a foundry or a factory or an 
office or a shop, or studying for some profession or something, they 
chose the profession of the Regular Marines. 

General SitvERTHORN. I only cited that to show the picture. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, your figure of 75 percent runs pretty 
close to the figures given us by the Navy. Their figures show it to 
be right at 75 percent of the hardship cases appealed to headquarters 
were given consideration and released from service. 
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VETERANS WITH SERVICE-CONNECTED DISABILITIES 


While we are on this, let us go one step further. You and I have 


> talked several times about a group of about 69 men, veterans with 


service-connected disability. 

General SttverTHorN. I am happy to report it is reduced to 15 
right now. 

“Mr. Scrivner. You still have not gotten some of them that I think 
should have been. 

For instance, I have one particular case here. Of course, we were 
told that they had been thoroughly examined again. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take this one case. 

In one case, as I have stated, where I recommended the signing of 
the waiver—I am using this as an illustration—the Marine’s veteran’s 
compensation, service-connected, which was all he was getting, be- 
cause you were not paying him anything, was not much. He had a 
hard job at first of even getting food, clothing and quarters. That 
was finally straightened out. All the money he was getting was his 
service connected disability compensation. Then, apparently the 
Veterans’ Administration found that he was in the military service, 
so, therefore, having been accepted for military service, with the high 
physical requirements the Marines are supposed to have, the Veterans’ 
Administration apparently assumed that he was no longer entitled to 
compensation, so he was cut off. Then he was not getting anything. 
Nothing. 


NO PAY FROM THE MARINES: NO COMPENSATION FROM THE VA 


That continued from December until March. Then I intervened 
and had his compensation restored, and a check for the back months 
was forwarded to the marine. That is the first money that he had 
had in 4 months. 

In my book that is impressed service, for which this Nation never 
stood and should not now stand. 

When that request was made, apparently—I cannot get the files 
from the Veterans’ Administration, of course—the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration decided that the man must be reexamined to determine whether 
he was entitled to restoration of compensation or not. That examina- 
tion was ordered. The Veterans’ Administration examined the man 
and found him to be 20 percent permanently disabled. He is still in 
the Marines. He gets his veteran’s compensation, and that is all. 

General SttveRTHORN. Of course you understand, Mr. Scrivner, 
that the Veterans’ Administration determines disability on the 
civilian occupation, so I have been informed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not necessarily. 

General SitverTHORN. Well, they tell me that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not necessarily. 

General SttvertTHorN. I do not physically examine the men. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know you do not. 

General St.vertTHOoRN. You know I do not, of course. However, 
they evidently pass the Navy standard, because we have had them 
examined at least four times. 

Mr. Scrivner. But the story I get is that the particular disability 
for which they were seeking compensation was not examined. 
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General SitverTHORN. That might be true; I was not there when 
the individual was examined. 

Mr. Manon. If there is anybody in the service who needs a physical 
examination we can certainly see that he gets it. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have requested it, and I know what the response 
was. It is just one of those things. 

Mr. Manon. I am sure the Marines would not decline to make an 
examination of a man. 

Mr. Scrivner. They were examined. They checked the eyes, 
nose, ears, heart, lungs, and so forth, but not for specific disabilities. 

General SILVERTHORN. In these cases, Mr. Scrivner, we told the 
medical authorities: ““These people are drawing VA disability. They 
have refused to waive it. You examine this man in the light of those 
conditions.” 

They were all examined at a naval hospital, the bulk of them at 
Camp Pendleton. 

Mr. Manon. We went through this in the original bill, the first 
supplemental, the second supplemental, the third supplemental, and 
the fourth supplemental. 

Mr. Scrivner. And they are still in the Marine service. 

Mr. Manon. They are still in the Marines. Could an act of Con- 
gress do something about it? 

General SrtverTHORN. The Marines are finally going to do some- 
thing about it, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I may take this off the record, General, but I had 
to get it off my chest. As I have said to you before, it is the one 
thing in which I have found it impossible to agree with the Marines. 

I have a high admiration for the Marines, and I think they have 
done a bang-up job, but this is one place where, due to a technicality 
of the law, they have done a grave injustice to these men, and par- 
ticularly to their families. 

If the Marine Corps was not paying them, and yet the request for 
last year carried money for their pay, there ought to be a sum of 
money taken off of last year’s allowance and rescinded to the Treas- 
ury, and there should be a like amount deducted from this year’s 
request, because vou are not paying them. 

Here is what I feel about those cases, and I have so stated: I think 
if there ever was a hardship case those cases are hardship cases. 

I can see your side of it. While I do not agree with it, I see it. I 
would hope possibly you might have seen the side of these men and 
their families. Those are some of the instances that are going to 
make it tremendously difficult for you to ever get any 85 percent in 
your Reserves after this is over. 

General SILVERTHORN. May I make one comment, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

General SitvertHoRN. The number has been reduced from the 8th 
of January at 59 down to the 6th of May down to 15. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are making progress. 

General SrtveERTHORN. Fourteen of those fifteen are assembled at 
one station, Camp Pendleton. There were 43 of them down here at 
Camp LeJeune, and now there is only 1. That is one idea. The 
second idea is this: There were 1,100, approximately, of these cases 
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that were mobilized, and the largest number who failed to waive 
their disability at any time, to my i a was 59. At one time I 
had figured it out at 4 percent, so there are a lot of people who did 
waive 

Mr. Scrivner. I know they did. 

General SILVERTHORN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know they did. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. General Silverthorn , we are ready now to begin the 
actual consideration of the request for funds for the Marine Corps for 
1952. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 


Funds available for obligation 





| | : 
|} 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate_____.__._.._____._._____._-- Nlesdl was Tee a ae | $425, 641,000 | $565, 459, 000 


Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. Doe. 106) - oe ; 90; 627, C00 =~ 5-552 sane 
Revised appropriation or estimate__.._._.____- SES PRE St. ___.| 476, 158, 000 565, 459, 000 
Comparativ e transfer from— } 
“Pay, Marine Corps’. ______- Sr de L $181, 494, 500 Pane 2s 
“General expenses, Marine Corps” ey ere PE are i 35, 758, 793 


Tote Gent oubieations....................-...-.....-.. 217, 253, 293 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


me imbursements for services performed ae ws 3, 754, 000 3, 666, 000 
Comparative transfer from *“*General expenses, Marine Corps’ Z 4, 558, 238 

Total reimbursable obligations____......_--- es 4, 558, 238 3, 754, 000 3, 666, 000 

Total obligations _ - _- Rates ‘ a 221, 811, 531 479, 912, 000 569, 125, 000 





ereyeriine by activities 


Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Pay and sliowemods.... ....<....-0<---s-- ; cnkaecnal SE a. 700 | $337, 825,000 | $417, 868, 000 








2. Subsistence in kind Sas we 20, 097, ! | §2, 281, 000 | 56, 033, 000 
3. Travel, permanent change of station __-- , : | 7,806,567 | 26, 215, 500 | 32, 906, 000 
4. Individual clothing and uniform gr ituities © TaQeERS f 7, 465, S98 #1, 882, 500 | 29, 311, 000 
5. Other individual military personne! costs__-._----.-- | 13,029, 581 17, 956, 000 | 29, 341, 000 
Total direct obligations -- ahaa tates Satadails 217, 253, 293 476,158,000; 565, 4 59, ), 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 
} 
2. Subsistence in kind________- AEA 4, 558, 238 3, 732, 643 | 3, 647, 000 
Travel, permanent change of st; ation re ae 21,357 19, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations. _-.........----- 4, 558, 238 3, 754, 000 | 3, 666, 900 


Ta Se : : 221, 811, 479, 912, 000 | 569, 125, ‘000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT ORLICATIONS 


01 Personal services 


Ri Adatetnnkddind Rowe aban detng eaten eiaiaanine te $182, 412, 398 | $391, 303,700 | $469, 608, 200 
SSE Eee eae Es ts 10, 358, 967 27, 974, 500 38, 899, 000 
Oy Teer comtractual eerviees... . 8. Soe Se cece 899, 798 1, 783, 342 2, 172, 92s 
08 Supplies and materials 


19, 206, 130 50, 497, 658 53, 860, 072 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 








2 -| 4, 251, 000 4, 482, 800 738, 800 
OP Sei Ea ROG RR TN 5 2S ROE = 125, 000 116, 000 180, 000 
ND oe nc cuciani coninicostneeakad 217, 253, 293 | 476, 158, 000 565, 459, 000 








REIMRURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 
Travel 








Fp RS SEE eee eee AY SPENT Kea eink Rend 21, 357 19, 000 

ee Se IN ii ica circ wari newdecamasent 4, 558, 238 , 732, 643 3, 647, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations__......._- NOSES Maran 4, 558, 238 3, 754, 000 3, 666, 000 
Total obligations « 31 912,000 | 569, 12 








eames eo cn ease wnwweencneewcencceseceseee= 221, sil, 531 479, 912, 000 569, 125, 000 





Mr. Srxss. First, we will take up the military personnel require- 
ments, for which you are asking $565,459,000 for fiscal year 1952 for 
the purpose of providing funds for pay and allowances, subsistence in 
kind, travel, individual clothing and uniform gratuities, and similar 
requirements directly related to military personnel. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We shall insert in the record at this point the appropriate pages of 
the justifications. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Synopsis of estimate 
a a as rat ca Lacks ie ela G <a hee hae ew $217, 253, 293 
Estimate, 1951: 
Presently available $425, 641, 000 


Proposed third supplemental__-_------------- 50, 517, 000 
CRIN OE PO, ns oc eee ncuun 





(ein hl a Al sa A Se ee AO oe le Sack ME EE 476, 158, 000 
i ares dah erg tnvimien alaeurhinmemnle wih diem ee & 565, 459, 000 
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Pay and allowances, officers 


te, EERE HI he hel ate TE $42, 819, 400 
1951 estimate.............. oe IS AERTS ORCS rile dh cavatondk ---- 69, 580, 000 
1952 estimate 


aes ia nhigy meh gana wah nah'g) saigannd Hatalie ale ure acted eee, De 86, 738, 000 
DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 
This program provides for the pay and allowances of all! officer personnel of the 


gular Marine Corps and for those officers of the Mariixe Corps Reserve who 
are on continuous or extended active duty. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


The following is a table showing the officer personnel strengths wpen which 
the estimates are based: 


1951, presently available: 


eG Sie ee Wake nok akeet ks buss esas eed 7, 248 
a lietdhsedtiaat ds & intemeriaccee eigen ah dade nitdias «tigre, sw. shin tetas ip diahan o b Lod a don 12, 234 
Cnty ad aed achiuaitims caw sane tinhn Kade see ee I1, 050 
1951, third supplemental: 
TERS Sa Diaedisie, SEe eee AEE LT Te SEM 4 +3, 617 
SRR ERT I epee mame be Hae TS RL PE WF +477 
1951, revised estimate: 
RAN ai chien ntihn rth Whe esi ahactaniah oom wo dane dew testhn aalnccteiah ot 15, 851 
Se RES SE ee ae ane amr enya SOL ake SRM ie 11, 527 
1952 estimate: 
NA plane olen te Rais oe acess eer ein ee ae ee ee ae ee 15, 851 
Bac ips sch ie been indudah ia ahpn: wah acta acd Sitese teats eo cas did asa genes 13,. 459 
Re on: cures Rin tanistl Gmbiondinpeleserienatabae quik kaasin eke ane 14, 877 


The funds requested for this program will provide the pay and allowances 
prescribed by law for the 1952 officer strength enumerated above. 


Pay and allowances, enlisted 


1950 obligation___----_-_- ee SES a ae pee) © Naar ye pt Te $126, 034, 300 
ON a oe cee rd the CE on Shia Oia ee eisai a es beset a 268, 245, 000 
Re NID a cummin ouhin naan comme chee came ie aaeeccee 331, 130, 000 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 
This program provides pay and allowances for all enlisted personnel of the 


Regular Marine Corps and for those enlisted personnel of the Marine Corps 
Reserve who are on continuous or extended active duty. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


The following is a table showing the enlisted personnel strengths upon which 
the estimates are based: 


1951, presently available: 


MSC Shas aaah) Ea ae eee Sane es eS 7 67, 025 
ee _ 153, 921 
a SE ee oe ora So nese | OPE en we 133, 115 
1951, third supplemental: 
eo apres Ee ee Sa ey OE Tet Oe +34, 257 
Ne rR enn Seb eieeasgun ey eeneee wedceaes +11, 765 
1951, revised estimates: 
OES Gy nS oer ae h Aeees Ulike COP gesae 188, 178 
RN Boe Did at ow omnes Digs Kame ee Rab eK bo 144, 880 
1952 estimates: 
| ES «SR ae) an cee ea ee HERE AY Nep, eT need ie AR pS 188, 178 
I gc ls ars gg chs a iia KOs GK ge Soest ih cad Sacer he AS i i 162, 057 
PR 3 woe te tihin rte ake ee ene a ew een beet ae 177, 483 


The funds requested for this program provide the statutory pay and allowances 
of the enlisted personnel set forth in the above table. 
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SUBSISTENCE IN KIND 


Enlisted 

Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1951 to Apr. 30, 1951_________- $41, 407, 000 
ce ee cr ee wes becineen acta te 20, 097, 547 

1951 estimate: 
SS PIT IEE er RE ED. BI 49, 787, 000 
nS nt ow amcoedcucu ase) +2, 494, 000 
RN i Li wna awh om wm wc oasad eee 
ie a OE oc lel ie co ss oh me wlec ngs 52, 281, 000 
lcd dis pi cine Wie acid Wines ds ed im ms wy 56, 033, 000 
REECE AE Sg EN dh cae fe np, See a 20, 097, 547 
ES ER ae ee CR ety are en pl ee eee 52, 281, 000 
DI oo oo er a ot nae k eh ane e on nnn ome 56, 033, 000 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


This program provides for the subsistence in kind for all enlisted personnel of 
the Regular Marine Corps and for those enlisted members of the Marine Corps 
Reserve on continuous or extended active duty, except for those individuals who, 
by reason of their duty assignments, are paid cash basic allowance for subsistence. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested for this program will provide for the subsistence in kind 
for all personnel who are subsisted in Government messes. 
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PCS travel, officers 


1950 obligation __ pee rare $474. 000 
1951 estimate _ -- epee aie, eee 1, 805, 000 
1952 estimate - - - -- eae Se _ 1, 790, 000 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


This program provides for the reimbursement for travel to be performed by all 
officer personnel traveling in accordance with orders directing a permanent change 
of duty station; reimbursement for travel from home to first duty station upon 
assignment to active duty and from last duty station to their homes upon relief 
from active duty. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 
The funds requested for this program will provide for the permanent change of 
station travel costs of the officer personnel on active duty in 1952, the separation 
travel costs of 6,725 officers released from active duty, and the cost of travel from 
home to first duty station of 1,475 officers newly appointed in 1952. 

PCS travel, enlisted 
1950 obligation : ; $6, 512, 556 
1951 estimate 18, 030, 750 
1952 estimate ; 20, 311, 200 

DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


This program provides for the travel of all enlisted personnel incidental to perma- 
nent change of duty station. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested for this program will provide for the permanent change of 
station travel costs of the enlisted personnel On active duty in 1952. 


Transportation of dependents 





1950 obligation _- : ‘ $820, O11 
1951 estimate. i 6, 377, 750 
1952 estimate F Se __ 7, 582, 800 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


This program provides for the transportation of eligible dependents of officer 
and enlisted personnel incidental to a permanent change of duty station. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested for this program will provide for the travel costs prescribed 
by law to dependents of personnel expected to have a permanent change of duty 
station in 1952, as well as the dependents of personnel who will be released from 
active duty. 

MSTS 
1950 obligation _- 
1951 estimate : wa a 
1952 estimate _____ ape oe : A SPE ee .. $3, 222, 000 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


This program provides for the estimated travel via the Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service. 
BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 
The funds requested for this program will provide for reimbursing the Military 


Sea Transportation Service for travel performed in 1952 by personnel of the Marine 
Corps on ships of that Service. 


84328—51—-pt. 332 
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1950 obligation 
1951 estimate 
1952 estimate 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


This program provides for the payment of uniform gratuities, as authorized by 
law, to certain individuals upon appointment to an officer rank, together with 
pay ‘ment of the quadrennial allowance to Reserve officers who are on continuous 
or extended active duty. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested for this program will provide uniform gratuities for the 
officers to be appointed in 1952 and entitled thereto. 


Enlisted 
1950 obligation wait ih aS neice wel 
1951 estimate 41, 277, 500 
1952 estimate ‘ 28, 255, 000 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


This program provides the initial clothing allowance for newly enlisted per- 
sonnel as well as replenishment allowances for other personnel. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested for this program will provide for the clothing allowance, 
initial or replenishment, prescribed by current regulations to be paid to the per- 
sonnel set forth in the 1952 personnel plan. 
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Separation costs, officers 
1950 obligation __--- - - --- -- bith a Ake eMeWitn ehh e os Sin ck ewe ais $337, 000 
SE SN A ai Sees I ERs nee ee ee apie cata 1, 111, 000 
SINS i on bo «hip ati an nn bam we Since SR pitas 84 4, 319, 000 
DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


This program provides funds to defray certain costs, authorized by law, inci- 
iental to the separation of officer personnel from the service. Items included 
are upused leave payments, severance pay, mustering-out payments, and death 
gratuities. 

BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 
The funds requested for this program will provide for costs, at rates prescribed 


py law, incidental to release from active duty of 6,751 officers. Provision is also 
made for the payment of 135 death gratuities. 


Separation costs, enlisted 


i950 obligation __ etre ate : __. $10, 692, 581 
1951 estimate _ ; a ved ea'2. : _ 10, 732, 400 
1952 estimate __ __- ; Be EAS Saher kee Scucs Be.652:- 708 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


This program provides funds for statutory payments incidental to release of 
personnel from active duty. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 
The funds requested for this program will provide for the costs of discharging 
ir releasing from active duty of 89,724 enlisted personnel in 1952, as well as pay- 
ment of 287 death gratuities. 


Reenlistment bonus, enlisted 


1950 obligation __ pavers - : _. $2, 000, 000 
1951 estimate ? ; 6, 112, 600 
1952 estimate __ aye Slee ‘ty conte : _ 4, 369, 300 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


This program provides for the payment of a reenlistment bonus to personnel 
eenlisting in the Marine Corps for a period of 3, 4, or 6 years. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested for this program will provide for the payment of reenlist- 
ment bonus to 12,409 enlisted personnel expected to reenlist during 1952. 

Mr. Srtxes. Do you have a statement which you wish to make on 
this estimate, General Hill? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Hixu. This appropriation will provide funds necessary for 
pay, subsistence, clothing (except special clothing), and permanent 
change of station travel of regular Marine Corps officer and enlisted 
personnel, Marine Corps Reserve personnel on extended active duty 
with the regular forces, and Marine Corps Reserve officer and enlisted 
personnel on continuous active duty in connection with the adminis- 
tration and training activities of the Reserve program. The funds 
provided herein cover all types of pay and allowances and compensa- 
tion for special duty, sea and foreign duty pay, incentive pay, unused 
leave pay, reenlistment bonuses, quarters allowances, severance pay, 
leath gratuities and other duly authorized pay items. Included are 
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funds covering costs of subsistence for the above-described personnel, 
whether in kind or a cash allowance; funds for individual clothing, 
initial issuances and clothing allow ances as prescribed by designated 
authority, and cash allowances for enlisted and officer personnel as 
prescribed for Marine Corps personnel. Funds herein provide for 
travel and per diem allowances of the officer and enlisted personne! 
on permanent change of station or temporary duty (not temporary 
additional duty or repeated travel); and transportation of dependents 
of personnel on permanent change of stations assignments in accord- 
ance with provisions of law. Also provided are payments accruing 
from deposits of Marine Corps personnel in the deposit trust fund. 

The estimate is a mathematical application of rates of pay and 
allowances prescribed by law to be paid or furnished under varied 
conditions and situations, to personnel set forth i in the Commandant’s 
statement. 

The base for 1952 provided for beginning the fiscal year with 74,273, 
officer and enlisted personnel on active duty, with an increase during 
the year to an end strength of 204,029, resulting in a man-year average 
of 156,407. 

The 1952 estimate provides for beginning the fiscal year with 
204,029, officer and enlisted personnel on active duty with a decrease 
during the year to an end strength of 175,516, resulting in a man-year 
average of 192,360. 

The base for 1952 amounts to $476,158,000. 

The 1952 estimate totals $565,459,000, an increase over the 1952 
base of $89,301,000. This increase is due mainly to the increase in 
average strength. 

Shown below is a table setting forth the officer and enlisted personnel 


program for 1951 and 1952 together with a comparison between the 
two programs. 





Type of personnel 





Base for 1952 | 1952 estimate Change in program 


"i } "i 
| Begin | End pita! Begin | End | Average | Begin End | Average 
| | | 

















| 


| | 

Officers......-....-| 7,248 | 15,851 | 11,527 | 15,851 | 13, 459 | 14, 877 | +8, 603 | —2,392 | +3,350 

Enlisted... --..... | 67,025 | 188, 178 | 144, 880 | 188, 178 | 162,057 | 177,483 |+121, 153 |—26, 121 | +32, 603 
Tot OS: 74, 273 faa 204, 029 | | 156, 407 | 204,029 | 175,516 | 192, 360 “8 756 -, 513 | +35, 953 











BASIS OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Sixes. In general am I correct in assuming that this is almost 
entirely a matter of mathematical computation: You have so many 
men; you have to pay them certain rates; you have to feed them 
certain food; and you automatically get a certain resulting require- 
ment for funds? 

General Hriu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That as long as you operate on the strength basis that 
you have set before us there is very little that can be done in the way 
of changing this estimate? 

General Hr1iu. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Let me ask you about one or two instances. 
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TRAVEL 


This old “bugaboo” of travel seems to have jumped up again. I 
notice you are asking for more money for travel in fiscal 1952 than 
you requested last year by about $6} million. We in Congress have 
always been somewhat disturbed by the amount of travel, the number 
of permanent changes of station that we encounter in the cost estimates 
of the military establishments. I wonder if it is not possible to 
eliminate part of that, or if all this money you request is absolutely 
necessary? Sometimes it seems to us that you people move entirely 
too often for your own good, for the good of the service, and for the 
good of the Treasury of the United States. 

General Hitu. The funds requested for this program will provide 
for the permanent change of station travel costs of the officer per- 
sonnel on active duty in 1952, the separation travel costs of 6,725 
officers released from active duty, and the cost of travel from home 
to first duty station of 1,475 officers newly appointed in 1952. 

I think there is a great deal of meat in what you have said, sir. We 
try to keep permanent transfers from station-to-station to the mini- 
mum. 

Mr. Sixes. If we were to hold you in travel pay to the level of 1951 
would it injure you materially? 

Major Farrparirn. Mr. Sikes, effective April 1 new joint travel 
regulations went into effect which decreased officer travel rates from 
8 cents per mile to 6 cents per mile. However, the enlisted rate goes 
on the same basis as that for officers, and thus there is a large increase 
in these rates because of the new joint travel regulations. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING AND UNIFORM GRATUITIES 


Mr. Srxes. In your item “Individual clothing and uniform gratu- 
ities’? you show a substantial reduction, $12% million, between fiscal 
years 1951 and 1952. Is that directly related to the number of 
incoming personnel in 1951 as compared to 1952? 

Major Farrpairn. That is true, sir. 


OTHER INDIVIDUAL MILITARY PERSONNEL Costs 


Mr. Stxes. You show a very marked increase in “Other individual 
military personnel costs.’ You go up from $17,900,000 to $29,300,000 
from fiscal 1951 to fiscal 1952, which seems to be a very large increase. 
How do you justify that? 

Major Farrsarrn. Those, sir, are the separation costs; terminal 
leave, travel allowance on discharge, and other costs incident to 
phasing out the Reserves. 

Mr. Srkes. Suppose that the situation in Korea does not get any 
better and you do not phase out your reserves and you do not reduce 
personnel to the point you had planned to reduce it. Will this figure 
still hold? 

Major FarrBarrn. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. It will be reduced accordingly, as you do not reduce 
your strength? 

Major Farrpairn. That is right, sir. A supplemental estimate 
would call for a complete reexamination and replanning. 

Mr. Taser. Is this whole item interchangeable? It is not specific 
in the bill for any particular item, I know; but do you have to get 
authority to shift your accounts? 
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General Hit. Yes, sir. For more than 10 percent shift we have 
to get authority from the Fiscal Director of the Navy Department. 
Again, it is apportioned by quarter, also. 

Mr. Taser. The whole thing is apportioned by quarter? 

General Hitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. But it does not lapse until you get to the end of the 
year? 

General Hixu. That is correct, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS, 1951 


Mr. WicGLeswortH What is the obligation status? 

Major Fatrpairn. Obligations to April 30 are estimated at 
$353 ,506 ,000. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Through April 30? 

Major Farrparrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. That is 9 months. That is something under 
$40 million a month. 

Mr. Taser. It is $35,350,000, is it not? That would be one-tenth. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. It is ona 10-month basis? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. That is $35,350,000 a month. At that rate 
you would have $50 million or $55 million surplus, would you not? 

Major Farrparrn. No, sir. Considering that we started, for in- 
stance, with an enlisted personnel of about 67,000 and are to build 
up to an over-all strength of 204,000 for the year. We will for the 
last 2 months have about a monthly average of over 188,000 enlisted 
personnel, which will require far above the past 10-month average 
obligations during the remaining 2 months. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. Well, you gave us a figure for what you have 
on hand right now. It was not so very much below that year-end 
strength, was it? In other words, you have come a long ways since 
the beginning of the year? 

Major Farrparrn. Yes, sir; we have, but it has been a planned 
build-up. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What is the present strength? I do not find 
that figure. 

General SItverTHORN. One hundred and ninety-one thousand, 
approximately. 

Mr. Taser. One hundred and ninety-one thousand three hundred 
and three is the figure he gave us. 

Mr. WiaGcteswortH. That is as of what date? 

Mr. Taper. May 11. 

Major Farrparrn. Mr. Wigglesworth, [ may have missed a point 
in not mentioning the fourth supplemental appropriation or estimate 
of $50 million. 

Mr. WicGLesworrH. You mean there is $50 million in the fourth 
supplemental which you have not gotten yet? 

Major Farrparrn. That is right. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. And, therefore, is not obligated? 

Major FarrBarrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. And it is reflected in this total. 

Major Farrparrn. But the obligations, sir, are on the basis of the 
personnel plan in the fourth supplemental estimate. 
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Mr. WiccLeswortnH. Well, it looks to me like including the fourth 
supplemental you have $123 million, roughly, available ‘for the last 
60 days of the fiscal year; is that not right? 

Major Farrpairn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You are going to have a pretty tough job 
obligating that. 

Major “Farrpairn. On activity 1, which is military personnel pay 
and allowances, we have estimated obligation at April 30 of 77.66 
percent. The planned number of man- -months which would have 
been consumed up to that period would be 78.27 percent. How- 
ever, in the first part of the vear we did not have trained personne! 
for promotion and, therefore, the average cost per man was lower 
than it now is. So I think from a study of the obligations and the 
personnel plan that they go pretty much hand in glove. 

Mr. Wicateswortn. That is 350 percent per month compared 
with your obligations for the first 10 months. You are certainly 
going to have some balance left over, are vou not? 

Major Farrpatrn. Not that we can foresee, sir. ‘There are cer- 
tain items such as terminal-leave pay and the travel allowance on 
discharge which will rise greatly in June, due to phasing out reservists. 

Mr. WiaGieswortnH. But those are all in here? 

Major Farrpairn. Sir? 

Mr. WiaeLteswortn. They are all in here, as I understand it, in 
this table. You lave $17 million there. 

Major Farrsairn. That is for next year, sir. 

Mr. Taner. You have $18 million for that terminal leave? 

Mr. WieGieswortu. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. And the increase would call for about. $25 million in 
the pav-and-allowances item. They will probably have $5 million 
or $6 million balance in that account, on the pay-and-allowance item. 
That is about as near as anybody can figure it. Is that not about 
right? 

Major Farrnarrn. I hope we do have, sir. If, for instance, recruit- 
ing does not stand up, we do not get the personnel, we will have a 
balance. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Sikes. Very well. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


Funds available for obligation 


1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Apgpommaation. or estimate «| <s5cn¢desesnts -<anp snes $17, 532, 000 $15, 145, 000 
Transferred to 

i nag and facilities, Navy,’”’ pursuant to Public Law 
11 


% —4, 781, 000 

Mi: arine Corps troops and facilities,’? pursuant to Public 

Law 911_ a —5, 312, 000 
; Adjusted appropriation or estimate. : 7, 439, 000 15, 145, OO 
Comparative transfer from— 

‘Pay, Marine Corps” Pit eS , $8, 081, 000 

“General e xpenses, Marine Corps” sansa wee F 3, 468, 846 


Total direct obligations. -_____- 


u, 549, 846 7, 439, 000 15, 145, 000 
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Funds available for obligation—Continued 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed____...............-.--|.-...-.------- $32, 000 $30, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘General expenses, Marine Corps’’_ $81, 667 





Total reimbursable obligations......................-_.- 81, 667 32, 000 30, 000 


gnebGal cast cessor ice cle a 11, 631, 513 | 7, 471, 000 | 15, 175, 000 

















Total obligations 





Obligations by activities 








Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 





1. Pay and allowances of inactive reservists. ................-- $7, 386, 000 $4, 394, 000 $6, 823, 000 

2. Subsistence of inactive reservists. ............-__- ac neneaia 492, 240 376, 000 431, 000 

SS. | a «4 Rk So es Pelee. 1, 902, 086 2, 047, 000 2, 319, 000 

4. Individual clothing and uniform gratuities______- a decal aude 1, 769, 520 622, 000 5, 572, 000 

Te NN Sons Sa hn 11, 549, 846 7, 439, 000 15, 145, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 

4. Individual clothing and uniform gratuities________—_- Pret. 81, 667 32, 000 30, 000 





Total obligations 











Sanka cnaticichncamnihe nese iuecesatanen 11, 631, 513 7, 471, 000 15, 175, 000 





Obligations by objects 

















| | 

Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 

° | 

DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
SIRE PE PRT RATE See $7, 562, 000 $4, 530, 000 $6, 783, 000 
ty. | fe Galilei gee SSA ede (ar aaa 1, 902, 086 2, 047, 000 2, 319, 000 
do RR RT ee Sa eras 2, 085, 760 847, 000 6, 003, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims...._.........--- ~ighteicmamacmeie 15, 000 40, 000 
Ss Sa I oe os a rival 11, 549, 846 7, 439, 000 | 15, 145, 000 

REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 
- Peeieetueieii... ks 81, 667 32, 000 30, 000 
IR as... nt aan adgaade a bbicion waneneaie | 11, 631, 513 7, 471, 000 15, 175, 000 








We will now consider military personnel for Marine Corps Reserves, 
for which $15,145,000 is requested, for the same personnel require- 
ments which we have just discussed for the Marine Corps as a whole; 
pay and allowances, subsistence, travel, uniform gratuities, and so on. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION Data 
I will ask that there be inserted in the record at this point the 
appropriate pages of the justifications. 
(The documents are as follows:) 


DESCRIPTION OF APPROPRIATION CONTENT 


This appropriation will provide funds for the pay and allowances, subsistence, 
clothing, and travel of the organized and volunteer personnel of the Marine Corps 
Reserve and officer candidate trainees engaged or participating in prescribed 
programs of the Marine Corps Reserve training. It does not cover salaries or other 
expenses of reservists who are on continuous or extended active duty. Included 
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are funds for drill and command pay, with authorized allowances, of the Organ- 
ized Reserve; authorized training duty pay and subsistence of organized and vol- 
unteer reservists and officer candidate trainees, with appropriate allowances; 
travel of organized and volunteer reservists and officer candidates in connection 
with their training assignments; and for prescribed clothing issues or allowances. 


SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE ESTIMATE 


The estimate is a mathematical application of pay and allowances prescribed 
by law to be paid under varied conditions and situations, to the various categories 
of authorized Reserve personnel set forth in the Commandant’s statement. 

The base for 1952 reflects the fact that there were 39,747 officer and enlisted 
personnel in the Organized Marine Corps Reserve on July 1, 1950, that the Organ- 
ized Nonaviation Reserve was mobilized prior to September 1, 1950, and that the 
Organized Aviation Reserve has been partly mobilized. During the fiscal year 
1951 the Organized Reserve will decrease to 2,925 personnel with a resulting 
average enrolled strength of 11,310. 

The 1952 estimate provides for complete reactivation of the Organized Aviation 
Reserve during the fiscal year 1952 together with approximately 85-percent reac- 
tivation of the Nonaviation Organized Reserve. The beginning strength of 
2,925 officer and enlisted personnel will build up during the year to an end number 
of 44,715. The enrolled average will be 23,921. 

The base for 1952 amounts to $7,439,000, the amount remaining after deducting 
$10,093,000 savings due to mobilization. 

The 1952 estimate totals $15,145,000, an increase over the 1952 base of $7,706,- 
000. This increase is primarily due to the build-up in the average strength of the 
Organized Reserve. 

The revised personnel program for the fiscal year 1951 provides for Marine 
Corps Reserve personnel as set forth in the following table, which also shows the 
personnel program for fiscal year 1952, together with a comparison between the 
two programs, 





j ! 
| 1951 planned personnel | 1952 planned personnel | Difference 





| Begin | End | Avr | Begin | End | Aver | 


Aver- 
age : 


Begin End age 


| 





Nonaviation: 
S| ---| 1,789 0 


1, 702 
Enlisted -- . -- 31, 649 0 


36, 328 


852 | —1,789 | +1, 702 
18, 164 | —31, 649 | +36, 328 
g | 


| 

ORGANIZED RESERVE | | 
| 

j 


Subtotal | 33, 438 | 0} 6, 0 | 38,030 | 19,016 |—33, 438 |+38, 030 |+12, 857 


Aviation: } | | | 
|, LE ae 750 : f 1,617 1,210 | 833 | +867 —78 
eo eS 2,175 | 3, 86 | 5,068 | 3,695 | —2,551 | +2, 893 — 168 





Subtotal | 6,3 2, 925 : 2 | 4,905 | —3,384 | +3, 760 — 246 
Total Organized . ___| 2, § 25 | 31 aa 2! 23, 921 —36, 822 |+41,790 |+12, 611 


VOLUNTEER RESERVE | 
Nonaviation: | 
Officers | 14,493 | 13,041 | 13,404 | 13,041 | 14,580 | 13,811 | —1,45 
Enlisted | 57,426 | 23,987 | 31,434 | 23,987 | 38, 266 | 26,161 |—33, 4: 


2/ +1,539 | +407 
| 39 +14, 279 | —5, 273 
ee * a Bete # 


Subtotal. .......... 71,919 | 37, , 838 | 37,028 | 52,846 | 39,972 |—34, 891 |+15, 818 | —4, 866 


Aviation: | | 2 
Officers 7,813 | 7,245 | 7, 7,245 | 7,671 | 7,458 44% | +71 
6,619 | 4,119 , 67 4,119 | 4,624 4,185 | —2,500 +505 | —1, 489 


Subtotal. ...........| 14,432 | 11,36 3, 06 Q | 12, 3 11, 643 -93 —1, 418 


WOMEN’S RESERVE 


539 +14 +57 +33 
422 — 200 —343 —314 








—186 — 286 —281 


—38,145 |+16,463 — 6, 565 
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The funds requested provide for Marine Corps Reserve activities as set forth 
in the Commandant’s statement. The following table sets forth the various 
subactivities of the Reserve program, the net personnel numbers for which funds 
are provided in the base for 1952 and requested in 1952 estimates. (For com- 
parative purposes the 1951 drill pay numbers have been reduced to an annua! 
basis even though most of the personnel were mobilized in August 1950.) 





PA ae AS 


Estimate, 1951: 
Presently available 


Proposed third supplemental! 


Transfer of functions 


Total 
Estimate, 1952 


$7, 489, 000 





Officers Enlisted 
RAPE Chet Ames vee ae ne, REL EE y is ewe) 
| . : 
| 1951 | 1952 | Merease | 195) AM eo 
} a, oe Se | =e : 0 
| number | number | decrease | number number decreas 
| | } 
—— Se ee tteathtatiiaites alli =a | WO ee! Oe, eee ak # 
NONAVIATION RESERVE | 
‘ } | } 
Organized Reserve: | | 
Administrative duty 30 | 211 | +181 | 
Drill pay (48 drills) 195 | 767 | +572 3,209 | 12,715 +9, fit 
Training, field, 15 days 475 | 461 | —14 | 6,815 | 9,059} +3,2 
Training, schools, 15 days.- 50 | +50 | : 500 | - 
Training, schools, 30 days_- 20 +20 | 75 
Training, schools, 90 days_- 10 +10 | 25 
Volunteer Reserve: | | | 
Training, schools, 15 days 1, 100 | 1, 880 | +780 | 1, 360 1, 360 | 
Training, schools, 90 days 108 —103 340 |.. a - 
Officer candidate program: } 
Platoon leaders 2.100 | 5,500} +3,4 
Women officer training } ; } 150 150 
AVIATION } | 
| } | 
Organized Reserve: | 
Administrative duty 24 29 4 dt 
Drill pay (48 drills) 1,159 1, O89 | —70 | 2, 704 2, 956 +2 
Training, field, 15 days 1, 455 1, 150 —305 3, 548 2,771 —77 
Volunteer Reserve: | 
Training, schools, 15 days 900 500 —400 140 150 + 
Training, schools, 90 days 13 —13 ee 
Synopsis of estimate 
Obligations, 1950 e $11, 549, 84 


a 


7, 439, 000 
15, 145, 000 





ee 
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Officers 
a ee 0 ee eae $2, 502, 000 
NEE ST ee aeme SPU re AM ce PNRRIL ED. re DSN Petr Oat eed EL IO tees 1, 965, 000 
TEE ET PE I a Re PS aay ik PN: SPB 2, 126, 000 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


This program provides for the pay and allowances of all officer personne! of 1}, 
Organized and Volunteer classes of the Marine Corps Reserve while in a drill pay 
status or while performing active duty for training. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested for this program are necessitated by the complete reactiva- 
tion of the Organized Aviation Reserve during the fiscal year 1952, together with 
approximately 85 percent reactivation of the Nonaviation Organized Reserve. 
Tables showing the personnel plan, together with the types of drill and training, 
with attending numbers, are set forth on pages 2-105 and 2-106. 


Enlisted 
I oe ee a ee ae in Mie Le ie akan ial webs $4, 884, 000 
1951 estimate tk RR a SORE Pe” Rta 2 ea Se Se eee 2, 429, 000 
POE Sor REA SSR ERIE Ss PE PE ee kere es AR ND ok eee 4, 697, 000 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


This program provides for the pay and allowances of all enlisted personnel of 
the Organized and Volunteer classes of the Marine Corps Reserve while in a dril! 
pay status or while performing active duty for training. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested for this program are necessitated by the complete reactiva- 
tion of the Organized Aviation Reserve during the fiscal year 1952, together with 
approximately 85 percent reactivation of the Organized Nonaviation Reserve. 

ables showing the personnel plan, together with the types of drill and training, 
with attending numbers, are set forth on pages 2-105 and 2-106. 
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Enlisted 
1950 obligation______- bs dram gia ee eS RS Ne ae $492, 240 
1951 estimate _______ PEM ede gh gr eg en ag SR pac ey yee ea 376, 000 
1952 estimate 


2 TY SRR ey Mille ale, Sat eee ra RS a aco phen ped ag 431, 000 
Description of program content 


This program provides for the subsistence in kind for all enlisted personnel while 
performing active duty for training. 


Basis and justification for funds requested 


The funds for this program are needed to defray the cost of subsistence in kind 
for those enlisted personnel of the Organized and Volunteer classes of the Marine 
Corps Reserve who are scheduled for active duty training in fiscal year 1952. 
The various types of periods of training, together with the number of enlisted 
personnel expected to attend, are shown on page 2-106. 
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Officers 
SENN to a hein lec SiO doe ena age ae oe bees $519, 000 
SPR on otc ccpcnn kan mcbadw acdapes don adenw okie benaed dos 287, 000 
RD icin nt wadancan wuuedcdaphedcesanct dada eeheas suse 285, 000 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


This program provides for the travel of officer personnel from their homes to 
the active-duty training station and return. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested for this program are required to provide travel for officers 
to and from their active-duty training station. Available Government aircraft 
will be utilized to transport as many reservists as possible. 


Enlisted 
RE ee ce aoe eee Ree Sas Des AP aS $1, 383, 086 
ESE ERR Ea ae ey OED | rR Ra ED Slee a Nae 1, 760, 000 
Oe aa btn rh aee aeabe soe eieu 2, 034, 000 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


This program provides for the travel of enlisted personnel from their homes to 
the active-duty training station and return. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested for this program are required to provide travel for enlisted 
personnel to and from their active-training station. Available Government air- 
craft will be utilized to transport as many reservists as possible. 
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Officers 
1950 obligation = 5 ie ex $176, 000 
1951 estimate _-_- REE 3 t 151, 000 
1952 estimate_- c A RES Seep yh ae Me 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


This program provides for the payment of uniform gratuities, as authorized by 
law, to officers of the Marine Corps Reserve. 


Enlisted 
1950 obligation 4 $1, 5938, 520 
1951 estimate : 471, 000 
1952 estimate , 309, 000 


' 
on 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


This program provides for the issue of individual clothing to the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Marine Corps Reserve. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested for this program provide for the issues of individual 
clothing incidental to the reactivation and build-up of the Marine Corps Reserve 
during the fiscal vear 1952 as set forth on page 2-105. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Sikes. General, will you proceed to give us a justification for 
the Marine Corps Reserve personnel fund requirements, taking into 
account all the subheads shown on page 2—108, and explaining in your 
statement the marked difference between fiscal 1950, fiscal 1951, and 
your estimate of the fiscal 1952 requirements. 

General Hixu. For ‘‘ Pay and allowance of inactive reservists,”’ the 
1950 obligation was $7,386,000. Presently available is $4,394,000. 
Our 1952 estimate is $6,823,000. 

For ‘‘Subsistence of inactive reservists,” it was $492,240 in 1950: 
presently available, $376,000; and the 1952 estimate is $431,000. 

For “Travel” in 1950 the obligation was $1,902,086. Presently 
available is $2,047,000. The 1952 estimate is $2,319,000. 

For “Individual clothing and uniform gratuities” in 1950 it was 
$1,769,520. Presently available is $622,000. The 1952 estimate is 
$5,572,000. 

The total obligations were $11,549,846 in 1950. Presently available 
are $7,439,000. The 1952 estimate is $15,145,000. 


EXPLANATION OF REQUIREMENTS, 1950-52 


Mr. Srxes. General, is the reason for the drop in requirements for 
funds for these activities from fiscal 1950, when you had $11.5 million, 
to fiscal 1951, when you had $7.4 million, due directly to the drop in 
Reserve activities because of the fact that a large number of reservists 
were on active duty? 

General Hin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Then, by the same token, is your anticipated increase 
in requirements from $7.4 million in fiscal 1951 to $15.1 million in 
fiscal 1952 due to what you now plan to be a build-up in Reserve 
strength? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. If vou find that vou cannot release the Marine reservists 
who are now on active duty because of combat conditions in Korea 
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or elsewhere, does it follow that you will not be able to build up your 
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Reserve as rapidly as you had anticipated and that you will not need 


the $15,145,000? 


General Htxu. That is correct. 

Mr. SrKes. So that this is an estimate based on present plans but is 
very probably going to change as conditions change abroad? 

General Hiti. Off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. No thank you. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Taber? 


OBLIGATIONS, 1951 


. 

Mr. Tazer. Your obligations are what down to the 30th of April? 

Major Farrearrn. Estimated obligations to 30 April 1951 are 
$4,446,800. 

Mr. Taser. That means you are probably just going to barely 
have money enough to slide by? 

Major Farrearrn. Mr. Taber, most of those obligations were 
incurred in July and August last year. 

Mr. Taser. You are going to have a balance of $1 million or $2 
million? 

Major Farrnarrn. We have the volunteer-training program now 
coming up for May and June. 

Mr. Taner. I see. 

Major Farrarrn. I think there will be a small balance, sir, 
depending on the response to the Volunteer training. 

Mr. Taser. Your “Travel” item and your “Subsistence” item 
would run up pretty heavily in May and June? 

Major Farrparirn. Yes, sir; it all depends on the actual number of 
Volunteers trained. 

Mr. Manon. Would you yield there, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taner. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. There is a widespread opinion among Congressmen 
and others that the Armed Forces, as they near the end of the fiscal 
year, struggle desperately, if necessary, to spend every available 
penny in order that nothing will remain unexpended or, rather, un- 
obligated at the end of the year. It would hurt me to think that the 
Marine Corps would follow any such indefensible policy. I have more 
faith in the Marine Corps; but, in order that I may have your state- 
ment about it, I would like you, for the record, General Hill, to tell 
me whether or not the Marine Corps does unnecessarily obligate 
funds near the end of the fiscal year, in order to be able to say, “Well, 
we were right; we did need all that money and we are coming back 
next year for more.” 

General Hitt. May I speak off the record? I do not like to blow 
the Marine Corps’ horn. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would speak on the record; I do not care 
whose horn you blow. But I get fed up hearing this sort of thing, 
although I think there is some merit in it here and there in the Govern- 
ment. But, if I am ever able to detect it in the Department of 
Defense, I shall do everything in my power to remedy it. I should 
like to have your comment on it. 
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* General Hit. This year, I might say, will be an extra year, because 
we are waiting for the fourth supplemental, and that will mean that 


wetwill have to rush to spend that money. We will not spend any 


of it unnecessarily, I asure you. 

Mr. Manon. Would you consider it a disgrace to have some money 
left over, unexpended? 

General Hitt. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that it would be a compliment to an 
agency to be able to say, “We asked for so much and thought that we 
would have to spend it, but we could not spend it all wisely. We are 
American citizens and taxpayers; so we did not spend it.”” I do not 
understand why people could not be that patriotic. 

General Hitt. We have had from $5 to $10 million left in our 
‘General expenses, Marine Corps’ appropriation. Now, we have no 
control over those appropriations which are directly for pay. 

Mr. Manon. I understand that. 

General Hitu. It comes out that two and two are four, and if we 
had $4.50 there would be 50 cents left in the Treasury at the end of 
the year. We do not go out and spend money unnecessarily. The 
Quartermaster does not spend the money; the money is spent under 
the directive of the Commandant, Marine Corps. And he has plenty 
of people watching to see that he spends no money unnecessarily. 
We do not rush out and spend money in May and June. This year 
is going to be an exceptional year because we hope to get some money 
in the fourth supplemental for things like LVT’s, and it would disrupt 
our program if we could not. 

Mr. Manon. Every week, every month counts that much under a 
long-kead-time procurement? 

General Hitu. That is right. 

Admiral CLexton. May I make an observation there? 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would. 

Admiral Ciexton. The fourth supplemental contains mostly pro- 
curement funds. As you recall, the fourth supplemental was just 
for equipment which we felt we had to order before the end of this 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral CLexton. The Navy Department has worked hard to 
get the contracts ready; so, at the time the fourth supplemental 
money becomes available, the contracts will be let in a very short 
period. As a result, the May and June obligations will be very high 
this year. But they will be contracts with outside contractors, and 
the equipment being bought will dovetail into the 1952 program 
which you are now looking at. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the fact that the Senate has not 
actually passed the bill is not slowing you down too much on pro- 
ceeding to get ready to contract the money? 

Admiral CLexton. We are getting ready. I was informed about 
2 days ago that we are now actually holding up contracts awaiting 
the passage of that bill. We had anticipated passage a little before 
the middle of this month of May. So, we are ready and, as a con- 
sequence, you will have quite a spurt in obligations at the end of May 
and during the first part of June. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Taber. 
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INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING AND Unrrorm GRATUITIES 


Mr. Taser. I would like to know why you feel you will have to 
have so much in your “Clothing and uniform gratuities” in 1952? 

Major Farrparrn. That bears a direct relationship to the reactiva- 
tion of the Nonaviation Reserve and the complete reactivation of the 
Aviation Reserve. ‘This is set out at page 2-105. On the enlisted, 
under the 1952 planned personnel, in the Nonaviation and Enlisted 
Reserve, we go from zero to 36,328. Down below that, Aviation 
Enlisted Organized Reserve will go from 2,175 to 5,068. 

Mr. Taser. Does that mean that those people in the nonaviation 
set-up are those who will be returned from active duty? 

Major Farrsarrn. No funds are provided for initial outfits on 
clothing for the estimated proportion of that 36,000 that will be 
returned or released from active duty after this mobilization. The 
funds are there for brand-new enlistments. 


ANTICIPATED NEW ENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Taser. You expect, on that basis, how many brand-new 
enlistments? 

Major FarrBAIRN. 22,926 male enlistments. 

Mr. Taser. And you get them how? 

Major Farrparrn. They will be enlisted by the battalions, by the 
Recruiting Service, as volunteers. 

Mr. Taser. Will they be people who have served in the Marines 
or people who are brought into the service completely fresh? 

Major Farrsarrn. Mostly fresh, sir. 

Mr. Taser. With no previous Marine status? 

Major Farrpairn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taner. That would not apply to the officers; would it? 

Major Farrsatrn. We are providing for initial appointments, 1,000 
initial payments to new nonaviation officers and 100 officers of the 
Aviation Reserve. 

Mr. Taser. Where do you get them? 

Major Farrparrn. From the platoon leaders’ class, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Who have just been enlisted? 

Major Farrparrn. Who have enlisted and gone to the platoon 
leaders’ class at Quantico for 2 years. 

Mr. Taser. That is where they come from? 

Major Farrparrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. In your aviation set-up, there is not any substantial 
increase in that activity on the average above the year before? 

Major Farrparrn. No, sir; but uniform gratuities and initial issues 
must be paid out to the entire number rather than the average 
number. 

Mr. Taser. That is all. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE STRENGTH 


Mr. Wiaa.eswortn. If I understand these tables, at the beginning 
of 1951 you had a total Marine Corps Reserve of 39,000 plus 87,000, 
or roughly 127,000? 

Major Farrparrn. That is right, sir. 


« 
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Mr. WicGLeswortH. That has been reduced as you have drawn 
upon it down to somewhere around 70,000? 

Major FarrBarrn. During the year the Organized was reduced to 
2,925, and the Volunteer down to 49,000, a total of about 53,000. 

Mr. WiccLeswortsH. According to page 2-105, it seems as though 
at the end of 1951 it would be 11,000 plus 59,000, or say 70,000? 

Major Farrparrn. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiec.Leswortn. I beg your pardon; that is the average I am 
looking at? 

Major Farrparrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. At the end of the year it» would be reduced 
down to about 52,000? 

Major FarrBarrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. According to the program you have in mind, 
by the end of 1952, you would expect to have it built up again to about 
110,000; is that right? 

Major Farrearrn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortsH. That 110,000, again, is based upon the as- 
sumption of the termination of the war as of June 30? 

Major Farrpairn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. If the war goes on, that 110,000 might be 
materially reduced? 

Major Farrparrn. It would vary, sir. We would continue our 
phasing out of reservists but perhaps not to as great an extent. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortu. If I follow the story correctly, as of the end 
of fiscal 1952, adding your Regular forces to your Reserve forces, 


you would still have only about 75 percent of the peak of World War 
I strength; is that right? 


Major Farrparrn. Yes, sir. 
General Hit. Yes, sir. 
Mr. WiGGLeswortu. That is all. 
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MARINE CORPS TROOPS AND FACILITIES 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate .|--------------| $517, 900, 000 |$1, 052, 970, 000 
Transferred from— } 
“Emergency fund, Office of Secretary of Defense,’’ pur- | | 
suant to Public Law 843_ Tiguse 1, 191, 680 
“Military personnel, Marine Corps’ Reserve,” pursuant 
to Public Law 911__ ‘ 5, 312, 000 |- 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate ____- ies is / 524, 403, 680 | 1,052, 970, 000 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. Doc. 106) 87, 915, 000 


Revised appropriation or estimate 612, 318, 680 | 1, 052, 970, 000 
Comparative transfer from— | | 
“Service-wide operations, Navy | $51, 000 | 
‘Miscellaneous expenses, Navy’ shee 10, 000 
“Transportation and rec raiting 1 naval personnel’’_ | 16, 979 |_ 
“Welfare of naval personne)” ea oaced 88, 884 
“Medical Department, Navy” : wadne Pes 57, 577 
“Aviation, Navy” satplaveegetel 8, 000 
“Pay, Marine Corps” : Ape ape. eters ae 764, 500 
“General expenses, Marine C orps” Ss itd 2S a | 72,124,197 
“Salaries, headquarters, Marine Corps’’_____- a Be 2, 540, 672 
“Maintenance, Bureau of Ships” poke alas .--| 12, 181,900 
“Ordnance and ordnance stores, Navy’’___- a aeced 7, 644, 324 | 


9%, 488, 033 | 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed t SG Ueeaoree , 834, 056 16, 700, 000 
Comparative transfer from— | 
“Contingent expenses, Department of the Navy 
“Ge neral expenses, Marine Corps”’ 
“Salaries, headquarters, Marine Corps” 


Total reimbursable obligations a | 3, 392, 111 | _ 3h, 834, 056 | “16, 700, 000 


Total obligations._.............- P ty 98, 880, 144 | “644, 203, 736 | 1, 069, 670, 000 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Obligations by activities 


Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


2 Maintenance and operation of Marine Corps Reserve facil- 
ities (except air) A hte Ge TS 121 ; 2, 044, 904 | 1, O84, 037 6, 336, 0CO 
3. General expenses, Marine Corps personnel. - seems : 36, 973, 546 | 194, 615, 620 260, 171, 000 
. Marine Corps ordnance and ammunition... __-....._____- 8, 990, 762 | 230, 713, 292 577, 042, 000 
5. Research and development_____..___--- a 624, 000 3, 413, 000 4, 174, 000 
}. Industrial mobilization___-_- ares 5 ; ’ 9, 900 50, 000 
7. Cataloging eS : : 36 313, 526 500, 000 
. Departmental administration ‘ Phare 3, 465, 586 3, 357, 223 7, 426, 000 
. Military occupational classification project , 000 40, 000 
Total direct obligations ‘ 95, 488,033 | 612, 369, 680 1. 052, 970, 000 


| 
Maintenance and operation of Marine Corps facilities ___- -| $43, 157,474 | $175, 783,082 | $197, 231, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. Maintenance and operation of Marine Corps facilities - 1, 647, 086 1, 205, 282 1, 205, 282 
3. General expenses, Marine Corps personnel , ; 1,725,718 | 29,797,975 15, 494, 718 

. Marine Corps ordnance and ammunition- ‘ al 12, 907 830, 

. Departmental administration : £ 6, “0 


Total reimbursable obligations -_._................._-- 3, 392, 111 31, 834, 056 16, 700, 000 


Total obligations = LE : oat ; : 98, 880,144 | 644, 203,736 — 1, 069, 670, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimat: 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 









































Total number of permanent positions_.................-..---- 11, 925 18, 858 19, 304 
Average number of all employees. -_-._.................-...-.- 10, 225 15, 111 17, 759 
Personal service obligations: 
REECE acer ce Seer ean | $29,824,489 | $44, 204,794 $54, 245, 311 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__..........-..--.--- ck" Reaiersaengscs 208, 635 
Payment above basic rates...............-..-.-.-.-------- 186, 151 2, 121, 396 2, 713, 262 
Total personal service obligations............----------- | 30,121,661 | 46,416,190 | 57, 167, 208 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
a a eel | 29, 091, 422 42, 416, 190 52, 167, 208 
ie Si ALS Se fre See ai orcas geen at LE ROS ae eS 795, 738 3, 451, 008 4, 341, 856 
03 Transportation of things..................-.-.------------ | 6, 997, 97 14, 575, 000 17, 298, 350 
NE REEL ERE } 416, 710 1, 027, 249 750, 750 
OS Rents and willity serviess._.......................-....-.. | 1, 217, 031 2, 897, 604 3, 119, 700 
es eR eae 494, 652 535, 386 758, 356 
OF Oller combractual servinds. .. |... 5. sic. o cect w oes 291, 991 591, 245 525, 251 
I mT On lea eauubus | 18,518,853 | 122, 799, 384 281, 314, 784 
ee UN a Rell, Sc RES a aR Ra pahad. pea | 35, 189, 591 421, 181, 737 690, 163, 931 
OD cane en ND in Senet cdececcuinscdnenmen } 2, 474, 068 2, 894, 877 2, 529, 814 
OE ROG SION. 6 ceca nein tocccicncewincacens 95, 488,033 | 612, 369, 680 1, 052, 970, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | “i 
nnn ae duis ee adpbaetinesanni 1, 030, 239 4, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
EE aE: 659 1, 706 1, 706 
he Ee eae 8, 940 3, 824 3, 824 
OG Teetee OG WCUIEy ORT VIC... 2... cen eccscacncncccces } 725, 105 390, 839 390, 839 
ee ea eee Nf SR eR Ns oa ae 
ane we gbocaninmecisbienen 679, 573 25, 726, 819 10, 423, 562 
Yd ar hac unlselenuie tiadethizmaaonie | 933, 857 1, 710, 242 879, 448 
ee EE a eae | 153 626 626 
Total reimbursable obligations.......................--- 3,392,111 | 31,834,056 16, 700, 000 
NERS! WAC ECT ea REEED | 98, 880, 144 | 644, 203, 736 | 1, 069, 670, 000 





Mr. Stxes. We are ready now to take up ‘‘Marine Corps Troops 
and Facilities’ for which you have submitted an estimate of 
$1,052,970,000, for such general purposes as recruiting, housing, 
equipping, supplying, and training of the Marine Corps and the Marine 
Corps Reserve, except for air; heat for barracks and quarters; general! 
maintenance and upkeep of buildings, grounds, and utilities; procure- 
ment and manufacture of ordnance, ammunition, and so forth; trans- 
portation of things; electronics; and research and development. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We shall insert in the record at this point pages 2-203, 2-204, 
2-206, and 2-207. 


DESCRIPTION OF APPROPRIATION CONTENT 


This appropriation will provide funds for the maintenance and operation of 
Marine Corps troop equipment, installations, and facilities including items of 
procurement for the support of the Marine Corps and Marine i + Reserve. 

It will provide funds for recruiting of Regular and Reserve Marine Corps 


personnel, including expenses of recruiting forces, transportation of applicants 
for enlistment and rejected applicants home, board and lodging of applicants for 
enlistment, and other recruiting costs; recreational and morale-building services 
for Marine Corps personnel including station libraries and library books, and 
motion pictures for Marine Corps personnel in remote areas. 
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Funds are included for the maintenance and operation (including alterations) 
of training schools, stations, depots, and Marine Corps Reserve training facilities 
(except air). 

Further funds are included for direct training costs of Marine Corps personnel 
and Marine Corps Reserve, including supplies and materials, contractual costs 
at civilian schools, purchase of instruction equipment, and correspondence 
courses. 

Funds are included for the procurement, maintenance, and operation of military 
supplies and equipment (including weapons and ammunition); automotive ve- 
hicles (including passenger carrying vehicles) ; fuel; special clothing; research and 
development; industrial mobilization; rental of buildings; medals, emblems, and 
insignia; departmental administration; transportation of things; movement of 
household goods (including contractual packing, unpacking, and local handling) 
of Marine Corps personnel (including Reserves on extended or continuous active 
duty); and all band instruments and sheet music for Marine Corps activities. 


SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE ESTIMATE 


This estimate was prepared with due consideration of inventories of all supplies, 
equipment, and materials, and tables of allowances. Requirements are consistent 
with the quantities of materials and supplies necessary to accomplish the mission 
of the Marine Corps. This appropriation provides for the maintenance and 
operation of all Marine Corps activities except Regular and Reserve military 
personnel requirements and air facilities for the Reserve. 

Maintenance and operation of marine barracks, depots of supplies, recruit 
depots, Marine Corps schools and other types of supporting installations is pro- 
vided. This estimate will provide funds for fuel, salaries and wages, purchase, 
installation, and maintenance of utilities, furniture for quarters, spare parts and 
repairs of motor, transport equipment, and such items of machinery, equipment, 
sa se materials and tools as are required for the upkeep of facilities. 

ousing and facilities, including training equipment, are maintained and oper- 
ated for all Marine Corps Reserve units (except air). 

Provision is made for the procurement, repair, and maintenance of electronic 
equipment, and for the procurement and maintenance of ordnance and am- 
munition. 

Costs of research and development of new equipment related to Marine Corps 
requirements are included. 

Synopsis of estimate 
EET a aE Pas ee eC Ay $95, 488, 033 
Estimate, 1951: 





prememery SVGADIC.. . ... ono ck n en nnncce $524, 403, 680 

Proposed fourth supplemental___.......---- 87, 915, 000 

peeeeeer OF Tumnonens. ce. +51, 000 
ne ee et San ie 612, 369, 680 


I in wean ete cai aac 1, 052, 970, 000 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF MARINE Corps FaAcILITIEs 


Mr. Sikes. General, I trust that you will, in justifying this require- 
ment, touch on all the activities that are covered on page 2-207? 

If you will proceed with your justifications and indicate, as you 
proceed, the major reasons for the pronounced differences in some of 
those appropriations from year to year and tell us something about 
each, giving us as complete a picture as you can briefly, we will 
appreciate it. 


BREAKDOWN BY PROGRAMS 


General Hii. This activity is broken down into the following 
programs: 
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OBLIGATIONS 


General Hitu. The obligations through April are as follows: 
Obligated 

Obligations, fiscal year 1951 through April 
. Salaries and wages $25, 548, 319 
Fuel 5, 468, 495 
I re Oo oe ec mas wi 10, 295, 273 
Purchase, installation, and maintenance of utilities..._.______~ 8, 834, 269 
. Vehicles, parts, and supplies 50, 407, 415 
. Machinery and tools 9, 197, 485 
. Purchase and repair of furniture for Government quarters___-_-_- 647, 358 
. Military equipment for Fleet Marine Force, engineer items_.__.__ 40, 951, 453 


CONT Om CON et 


151, 350, 067 


SALARIES AND WAGES 


General Hitt. This program for employment of civilian personnel 
required for maintenance and operation of posts, stations and depots; 
and the identification, segregation, preservation, and cataloging of 
stocks of materials, stores, supplies, or other public property under the 
jurisdiction of the Marine Corps. 

The Marine Corps has jurisdiction of Government-owned property 
worth an estimated value of $700,000,000 and, for the most part, 
provides for repair and maintenance thereof by station maintenance 
forces. The employment of personnel on board during the fiscal year 
1951 will be continued during the fiscal year 1952. 

Funds are also included for the employment of civilian personnel at 
the Marine Corps Depot, Albany, Ga., to be established during the 
fiscal year 1952. 

Employees of the Bureau of Yards and Docks have assisted in the 
accomplishment of Marine Corps projects in previous years. The esti- 
mates for fiscal year 1952 include funds required to continue the 
employment of these persons. 

Employees engaged in the Marine Corps projects under the program 
of identification, segregation, preservation, and cataloging of stocks 
of materials, stores, supplies, or other public property under the 
jurisdiction of the Marine Corps have been provided from “ Mainte- 
nance, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts.”” Funds for this employment 
expire June 30, 1951, and this estimate therefore includes funds for the 
continued employment of these persons. 

This program provides for all items of fuel for heat, light, cooking, 
vehicular equipment, machinery, etc. 

Items of coal, gas, fuel oil, and steam are required for heating of 
barracks, quarters, and buildings, generation of electricity, hot 
water, etc. Gasoline and Diesel oil is required for vehicular equip- 
ment and machinery. At installations where electric current is not 
generated, it is purchased from the local utility. 


UPKEEP OF POSTS 


This program provides for maintenance, upkeep, and improvements 
to buildings, grounds, roads, sidewalks, fences, ete. 

Supplies, materials, and equipment are required to accomplish re- 
pairs, alterations, and improvements to buildings. Mowers, fertilizer, 
grass seed, etc., are required for maintenance and landscaping acreage 
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for drill grounds, around buildings, along roadways, etc. Funds are 
required ‘for patching, resurfacing, and paving, as well as extending 
existing Toads, cleaning and replacing culverts; maintenance of side- 
walks, * fenci ing of storage, magazine, and similar installations for 
property security. Lumber for target frames, etc., and target mate- 
rial is required for maintenance of rifle ranges. 


PURCHASE, INSTALLATION, AND MAINTENANCE OF UTILITIES 


This program provides for purchase, installation, and maintenance 
of gas, electric, sewer and water systems, and laundries; purchase and 
repair of furnaces, stoves, heating systems, and power plants; and 
telephone equipment. 

Funds are required for plumbing and electrical supplies and fixtures 
for gas, electric, sewer, and water systems; new equipment, replace- 
ment parts, and repair services for heating systems and power plants. 
Funds are also required for equipment, maintenance, and repairs of 
Marine Corps owned telephone systems and stations. 


VEHICLES, PARTS, AND SUPPLIES 


This program provides for procurement of trucks, trailers, tractors, 
passenger motor vehicles, etc., including spare parts and maintenance, 
garage supplies and equipment, and lubricants. 

Funds for motor vehicle equipment are required for replacements, 
build-up to effect change from World War II type equipment to 
modern equipment, and requirements for special equipment. Funds 
are also required to purchase spare parts for trucks and passenger 
motor vehicles, garage supplies and equipment, and lubricants. 


MACHINERY AND TOOLS 


Included in this program are items of machinery and equipment, 
including materials-handling equipment; artisans’ tools; railroad 
equipment and repairs; and fire-fighting equipment and apparatus. 

Funds are required for replacement spare parts and repairs to 
machinery and equipment such as materials-handling equipment, 
machines in industrial shops, etc., to meet maintenance and operation 
demands. Funds are required for railroad equipment and spare parts 
for equipment now in use. Fire-fighting equipment is required to 
replace like items which are worn out. 


PURCHASE AND REPAIR OF FURNITURE FOR GOVERNMENT QUARTERS 


The Marine Corps maintains public quarters of officer and enlisted 
personnel. This program provides for furniture and furnishings, 
including replacement and repairs. 

Funds are required for replacement of furniture items. Much 
furniture now in use in public quarters is far below that allowed under 
approved allowances and acceptable living conditions. Funds are 
also required to cover costs of repairs, refinishing, and upholstering. 
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MILITARY EQUIPMENT FOR FLEET MARINE FORCE 


This program provides for items of engineer construction equip- 
ment, and photographic and other engineer supplies and equipment. 

To meet maintenance and operation needs of the Fleet Marine 
Force, funds are required to procure construction equipment such as 
cranes, graders, road rollers, etc., photographic items such as pro- 
jectors, cameras, topographic reproduction equipment, ete., and other 
engineer items including floating bridges, sand bags, lumber, ete. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF MARINE Corps RESERVE 


Facruitries (Excrerr Atr) 


General Hitt. The next budget activity is ‘‘Maintenance and 
operation of Marine Corps Reserve facilities (except Air).’’ The 
breakdown by programs is as follows: 


1951 estimates 


1950 obli- 


Programs or subactivities : 
gations 


Presently |Fourth sup-| Transfer o! Total 
available | plemental | functions ’ 


Maintenance of Reserve facil- | 

ities $1,923,280 | $892,776 $892, 776 $1, 513, 950 
Operation of Reserve facilities 121, 624 | 191, 261 191, 261 337, 400 
Motor vehicles | 4, 484, 650 


Total __...-| 2,044,904 | 1,084, 037 | 1,084,037 | 6, 336, 000 
| | 


OBLIGATIONS 


General Hitu. The obligations through April are as follows: 
Ohligated 


Fiscal year 1951 through 
Lpril 


1. Maintenance of Reserve facilities $35, 
2. Operation of Reserve facilities 4: 
3. Motor vehicles 


Total... 
MAINTENANCE OF RESERVE FACILITIES 


General Hitu. This program provides funds for repairs, alterations, 
and maintenance of Marine Corps Reserve training centers. 
Reactivation of organized units of the Marine Corps Reserve will 
require funds for repairs, alterations, and improvements to armories 
and other training facilities which have been held in a caretaker 
status. 
OPERATION OF RESERVE FACILITIES 


This program provides necessary fuel and lubricants required by 
the Marine Corps Reserve for training activities. 

Reactivation of Organized units of the Marine Corps Reserve will 
require funds for operation of training facilities. 


84328—51—pt. 83-34 
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MOTOR VEHICLES 


This program provides for the procurement of motor vehicle equip- 
ment. 

Due to reactivation of Organized Reserve units, it will be necessary 
to provide motor vehicle equipment to replace equipment previously 
in the hands of the Marine Corps Reserve but now in use by the 
Regular forces. 


GENERAL Expenses, Martine Corps PERSONNEL 


The next budget activity is “General expenses, Marine Corps per- 
sonnel.”” A breakdown of this activity is as follows: 
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OBLIGATIONS 


General Hity. The obligations are as follows: 


Fiscal year 1951 
Obligated throug 


April 

1. Net clothing requirement. 4 = ae St _.. $73, 788, 402 

2. Supplies and services for schools ; Ete ae 504, 701 

3. Recreation and welfare 524, 50! 

4. Military equipmer nt and material for manufacture thereof 75, 210, 785 

5. Marine Corps electronic equipment 4, 314, 239 

6. Temporary additional duty travel 1, 995, 252 

7. Expense of the recruiting service 1, 951, 598 

8. Stationery, office furniture, and supplies 4, 204, 716 

9. Salaries of cispensary employees 0) 

10. Camp and garrison equipment and supplies 12, 990, 379 
11. Transportation of things 12, 601, 621 
12. Water 152, 441 
13. Rent : 139, 644 
14. Laundry service 174, 427 
15. Packing and crating and material therefor 6, 283, 682 
16. Miscellaneous supplies and expenses 244, 992 
17. Marine Corps Reserve, ground 347, 690 
18. Marine Corps Reserve, aviation 60, 419 
Total ; . 195, 489, 488 


CLOTHING 


General Hitu. This program provides organizational, arctic, spec 
cold weather, and experimental clothing, alterations to uniform 
clothing for personnel of the Marine Corps, and civilian clothing for 
personnel discharged for dishonor, bad conduct, undesirability, and 
inaptitude. It also provides for salaries and wages for civilian 
personnel, and machinery and equipment at the clothing factory in 
Philadelphia. 

Funds are required to provide organizational, Arctic, special cold 
weather and experimental clothing, and alterations to uniform 
clothing for Marine Corps personnel. Civilian clothing is furnished 
personnel discharged for dishonor, bad conduct, undesirability, and 
inaptitude. Civilian personnel are employed to operate the clothing 
factory at Philadelphia and funds are required for salaries and wages 
therefor. Funds are further required for machinery and equipmen 
at the clothing factory which must be maintained at the ciate! 
efficiency at all times. 

SUPPLIES AND SERVICES FOR SCHOOLS 


This program provides tuition, educational material and supplies 
for various schools where Marine Corps personnel receive instructions 
that is, Marine Corps Institute, United States Armed Forces Institute, 
and Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 

Funds are required for the instruction of officers and enlisted 
personnel. Correspondence courses are provided through the Marine 
Corps Institute and the extension division of the Marine Corps 
schools. Tuition is paid to civilian colleges for officers attending 
courses. This advanced schooling develops personnel in the latest 
techniques and prepares them for specialized assignments. 


RECREATION AND’ WELFARE 


This program provides for recreation and welfare of Marine Corps 
personnel. 
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Funds are required for recreation equipment for the health and 
comfort of personnel and as an aid to morale. Library facilities are 
available and motion pictures are provided for marines in remote 
areas. 


MILITARY EQUIPMENT AND MATERIAL FOR MANUFACTURE THEREOF 


This program provides military equipment and supplies for 
equipping Marine Corps units. The manufacturing program at the 
depot of supplies, Philadelphia, Pa., provides certain items of supplies 
and equipment under this program. 

Funds are required to provide military equipment and material for 
manufacture thereof. This equipment must be of the best obtainable 
and the most modern in design to keep the Marine Corps in a state of 
readiness to enable them to suecessfully carry out assigned missions. 
Items proposed for Marine Corps use are tested by the Marine Corps 
Equipment Board to insure that they meet requirements. General 
supply items and various miscellaneous items are required for the 
Fleet Marine Force, the striking force which accompanies the fleet. 
The equipment factory at Philadelphia employs civilian personnel to 
manufacture items of equipment and funds are required for salaries 
and wages of these employees. 


MARINE CORPS ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


This program provides for the purchase, installation, maintenance, 
and restoration of electronic equipment for the Marine Corps. 

Funds are required to provide, install, maintain, and restore—in- 
cluding spare parts—the most recent types of electronic equipment 
for Marine C orps units and the Fleet Marine Force to maintain them 
at a readiness to meet any operation of the Marine Corps. 


TEMPORARY ADDITIONAL DUTY TRAVEL 


This program provides for temporary additional duty travel of 
Marine Corps personnel and naval personnel with Marine Corps units. 

Funds are required to provide for transportation and subsistence 
while traveling of Marine Corps personnel and naval personnel with 
Marine Corps units on official duty. Considerable cross-country 
travel will be performed by Marine Corps personael in accomplishing 
the mission of the Marine Corps. 


EXPENSE OF THE RECRUITING SERVICE 


This program provides for the Marine Corps recruiting program, 
such as supplies for the Publicity Bureau, items of expense for recruits 
and applicants, recruiting-office furniture, public-information ex- 
penses, contractual-advertising services, preparation of recruiting aids 
for radio and television release, utilities, and rental of recruiting 
facilities. 

Funds are requested to meet the expenses of the Marine Corps 
recruiting service, including the operation, maintenance, and necessary 
supplies and materials for the Publici ‘ity Bureau at Philadelphia where 
recruiting literature of every kind ts produced; rental of recruiting 
offices: utilities: recruiting-office furniture; contractual- advertising 
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and art-work services; expenses of public information and preparation 
of recruiting aids for radio and television release; board and lodging 
of applicants; and transportation and subsistence while traveling of 
applicants. 


STATIONERY, OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


This program provides for stationery, office furniture, and supplies 
for the administrative operation of posts and stations in the field 
and includes office supplies; postage stamps; books, newspapers, and 
magazines; telephone and telegraph services; furniture for offices; 
purchase and repair of typewriters, adding, computing, and dupli- 
cating machines; and field printing. 

Funds are required for stationery, office furniture and supplies for 
the proper administration of Marine Corps posts and stations in the 
field, as follows: Field printing—various manuals, publications, cata- 
logs, and blank forms are purchased, printed, revised, and promulgated 
to cognizant Marine Corps units and schools for use in training, 
instructing, and refreshing personnel to keep them advised of, and 
proficient in, the latest techniques and procedures; purchase and repair 
of typewriters, adding, computing, and duplicating machines; office 
supplies to accomplish the paper work of field offices; postage stamps; 
telephone and telegraph services; books, newspapers, and magazines. 





CAMP AND GARRISON EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


This program is to provide for items of a general housekeeping 
nature, such as miscellaneous camp and garrison equipment, cleansers, 
pest control, mess hall and galley equipment and supplies, and so forth, 

Existing facilities require funds for the procurement of camp and 
garrison equipment, such as bunks, lockers, water coolers, expendable 
supplies, and so forth. Funds are also required to purchase disin- 
fectants and cleansers, mess utensils, kitchen equipment, ice for 
preservation of rations, bed linen, and so forth. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


This program provides for freight and express movement of Marine 
Corps equipment and supplies by commercial carrier and by Military 
Sea Transportation Service. 

Funds are required for the payment of freight and express charges 
for shipment of equipment and supplies commercially and by Military 
Sea Transportation Service. 


WATER 


This program provides for purchase of water. 
At certain stations it is necessary for the Marine Corps to purchase 
the water it uses. 
RENT 


This program provides for rental of storage and other facilities. 

It is the policy of the Marine Corps to use Government-owned 
facilities to the maximum possible extent, but where it is more 
economical to rent than to acquire title to property, structures for 
quarters, storage, and office space are rented. 
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LAUNDRY SERVICE 


This program provides for laundering and dry cleaning of Govern- 
ment-owned articles. 

Funds are required to cover cost of laundering and dry cleaning of 
Government-owned articles, such as blankets, bed linens, rain and cold- 
weather clothing, where Marine Corps laundry and dry-cleaning facili- 
ties are not available. 


PACKING AND CRATING AND MATERIALS THEREFOR 


This program provides for packing, crating, unpacking, uncrating, 
storage, and hauling of household effects for officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel. This program also provides for packing materials, boxes, 
crates, and barrels other than for household effects. 

The basis of the estimate to cover expenses of packing, crating, un- 
packing, storage, and hauling of household effects is a mathematical 
computation based on estimated average cost and estimated personnel 
involved in change of station assignment who are entitled to this 
service. Funds are also required to purchase packing materials, boxes, 
crates, and barrels other than for household effects. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES AND EXPENSES 


This program provides for miscellaneous supplies and expenses not 
otherwise provided for in any program under this appropriation. 

Funds are required to cover cost of maintaining horses and mules 
used for instructional purposes and patrolling in isolated areas. Funds 
are also required to cover cost of burial expenses, travel of civilians— 
except at headquarters—and emergency expenses. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE, GROUND 


This program provides for supplies and equipment, other than 
motor vehicles and ordnance, required for training activities of the 
Marine Corps Ground Reserve. 

To efficiently carry out the program of training, the Marine Corps 
Ground Reserve funds are required to cover cost of equipment, sup- 
plies, utility services, publicity, and so forth. Reactivation of organ- 
ized units will require replacement of supplies and equipment con- 
sumed or returned to stock as the result of the mobilization of the 
Reserve in fiscal year 1951. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE, AVIATION 


This program provides for supplies and equipment, such as elec- 
tronic equipment, organizational clothing, office supplies, and so forth, 
required by the Marine Corps Aviation Reserve training activities. 

Funds are required for the purchase of equipment and supplies to 
efficiently carry out the training program of the Marine Corps Avia- 
tion Reserve. Reactivation of organized units will require replace- 
ment of supplies and equipment consumed or returned to stock as 
the result of the mobilization of Reserve units in fiscal year 1951. 
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MarRINE Corps OrDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 


General Hiti. The next budget activity is “Marine Corps ordnance 
and ammunition.”’ The breakdown of this activity is as follows: 





1951 estimates 


WS 950 obli- , i oe! san eee 952 esti- 
Programs or subactivities 1950 obli | 1952 esti 


pans Presently | Fourth sup-; Transfer of | Total nn 
available | plemental | functions ‘ 
Ammunition and care thereof_| $2, 884, 041 | $34, 582, 901 : $34, 582, 901 ($163, 497, 000 
Weapons and equipment ._-.-| 6, 106,721 |153, 120, 391 |$43, 010, 000 | _--- ...|196, 130, 391 | 413, 545, 000 


Total __- | 8,990, 762 |187, 703, 292 | 43, 010, 000 


230, 713, 292 | 577, 042, 000 


OBLIGATIONS 


General Hitt. The obligations through April are as follows: 


Obligated 
Fiscal year 1951 throwsh 
April 
|. Rekeeenition and-eamm Ghieet eee $51, 650, 463 
2; SW ODODE. ONO OUNiNNRINE 2 fos eee Uh ea ee 121, 305, 328 
2 aie BS 4 Sila el ia Pee Bn ere cake SOS SAE SS OF pl 172, 955, 791 


General Hitu. The first program is ‘Ammunition and care thereof.’’ 

This program provides for the procurement, care, and preservation 
of ammunition for all weapons. 

Ammunition must be procured and supplied to enable current code 
plans to be effectively carried out. 


WEAPONS AND EQUIPMENT 


The next program is ‘“‘Weapons and equipment.” 

This program provides for the procurement and maintenance of 
major items of ordnance, individual arms, weapons, equipment, and 
prototype weapons for evaluation in amphibious warfare. 

The Marine Corps is charged with the primary responsibility for 
the development of amphibious warfare tactics, techniques, and 
matériel. The Fleet Marine Force must be equipped with the latest 
available equipment to further the mission of the Marine Corps. 
Maintenance of matériel is a continuing procedure of vital importance 
both to the matériel in stock and in the hands of troops. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


“Research and development” is the next budget activity. This 
activity is broken down as follows: 


1951 estimates 


950 obli- . 952 esti- 
Programs or subactivities 1950 obl 1952 esti 


gations . aa ates 
eee Presently Fourth sup-| Transfer of Total mates 
available | plemental | functions | : 
Salaries and wages $120, 100 $185, 600 se J $185, 600 
Other research and develop- | 
ment 503,900 | 3, 227, 400 3, 227, 400 $4, 174, 000 
Total. 624, 000 3, 413, 000 3, 413, 000 4, 174, 000 





OBLIGATIONS 


General Hitt. The obligations are as follows: 


Fiscal year 1951 
Obligated through 
April 


SRI A i t ee a tae $5, 000 
2. Other research and development______________- : Ji.3-.- 24a 


=” Ee JR sel St con ee = ae Pies eee a 


General Hii. This program provides for research and development 
related to Marine Corps requirements and covers items approved by 
the Research and Development Board. 

Research and development of new equipment is required by the 
Marine Corps to keep abreast of the field of military items. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


General Hii. Industrial Mobilization follows, and is broken down 
as follows: 


1951 estimates 


j 
Programs or subactivities | oe = —_ 
| gations Presently Fourth sup-| Transfer of maes 
available | plemental | functions | 

Salaries and wages, field eee kt ee : 28, 700 
Civilian travel, departmental $400 1, 000 , 000 
Civilian travel, field ee 8, 200 , 200 
Temporary additional-duty 

travel, officers 6, 000 2, 000 2, 000 


_. ”* «eee i oeeee 6, 400 9, 900 ae 49, 900 


OBLIGATIONS 


General Hii. Our obligations run as follows: 
Obligated 
throuch 

Fiscal year 1951 April 
,, Malarins and wages. fleid; .. 2.2 =)... 9) ge ey ae _ $24, 196 
. Civilian travel, departmental__._.._.._.._______-. ates 288 
3. Civilian travel, field___ : i Ve pts ore 2, 376 
1. Temporary additional-duty travel, officers Soe ph pape Te fn 3, 478 


{SS Se a ee els Ce es eee See ey age eee meee 30, 338 
General Hitt. This program provides for field employees to assist 
in determination of wartime requirements and preparation of plans 
to obtain manpower, equipment and supplies, construction material, 
production equipment, fuel, electric power, communication facilities, 
transportation, and other military equipment. The travel necessary 
in accomplishing the program objectives is also provided. 
Munitions Board programs have been established for the fiscal year 
1952. The military departments will be expected to support these 
programs. 
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CATALOGING 


The next activity is “Cataloging.” The programs under this 
activity are as follows 





| 1951 estimates 
} 




















ave! 1950 obli- |——-—-——- | 1952 esti- 
Programs or subactivities ae : 
gations | presently |Fourth sup-| Transfer of} otal mates 
| available | Plemental functions 
Salaries and wages _____- ‘ $103,596 | $168, 526 |.........--- (ERTS $168, 526 | | $262, 067 
Stationery and office supplies 96, 765 | | NERS fiers a cae 80, 000 | 166, 863 
Stock numbering and catalog- | | | 
ing of electronic equipment__| 25, 000 | i) eee nee ere eos gee ee 65, 000 | 40, 000 
Evsssing and sees uction____| COE Rak asec SE Coles MONE Tack Daa | 30, 070 
Temporary additional-duty | | | 
Oe eee SR po eae eel Has nee ee le SEC 500 
Travel of civilians. ____.__- DERI ESS AST! RO LE ee are ERR Eee. Cea ao 500 
EES ‘ 225, 361 SERIES: Rey eee | 313, 526 500, 000 
| i | | } 
OBLIGATIONS 
General Hii. The obligations are as follows 
: Obligated through 
; Fiscal year 1951 April 
eee ie Kem OaS OE hak a eee $173, 451 
2. OMannery NG Ginee BNNNNeS. So oo ee oben occu cece 4, 499 
3. Stock numbering and cataloging of electronic equipment teste Sale 45, 789 
EEE SEALED, IEF | ED 1, 927 
5. Temporary additional-duty travel of officers__.......----------- 831 
RBs oe ee ra ota Are ia eps See abe Lae eee 226, 497 


General Hitu. The cataloging program provides for the developing 
and implementing of a uniform supply system sponsored by the 
Munitions Board for the Department of Defense and for the cata- 
loging, comparing, identification, and development of interchange- 
ability of Marine Corps supplies for the normal cataloging program. 

Funds are provided for the Munitions Board cataloging program 
in order that those items of supply which will contribute most sig- 
nificantly to national defense will be described and numbered in 
accordance with the uniform catalog system. It is anticipated that 
the Munitions Board program of identification and assignment of 
item identification numbers will be completed by October 1, 1951. 
The description of new items entering the supply systems, as a result 
of the accelerated porcurement, will be made during the remainder 
of the fiscal year in addition to the performance of research necessary 
to verify identical and interchangeable items uncovered as a result 
of the cross-referencing project. 

Funds are included for the normal cataloging program which. re- 
quires cataloging, comparing, identification, and development of 
interchangeability of Marine Corps supplies. 
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DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


General Hitut, Departmental administration is the next activity, 
broken down by programs, as follows: 





1951 estimates 





oe | 1950 obli- 1952 esti- 
Programs or subactivities | Sieve | | | P 
gations | Presently | Fourth sup-| Transfer of | mates 


| available | Dlemental | functions Total 





| | | 
Departmental salaries__.......| $2, 520,826 | $5, 199, 154 | $5, 199, 154 $5, 800, 130 
Stationery and office supplies. 373, 439 219, 800 | | 219, 800 547, 782 
Office equipment and furni- 
ture 505, 364 2, 662, 469 770, 088 
Other administrative ex- 
penses pedakenthinea <a 








65, 957 ed Sete $51,000 | 275, 800 308, 000 








51,000 | 6,357,223 | 7,426, 000 





OBLIGATIONS 
General Hiti. The obligations for this activity are as follows: 


Fiscal year 1951 
Obligated through 
Subactivities: April 
1; soepertmontal eslaries. 2.2 6. 2... $4, 194, 130 
2. Stationery and office supplies 370, 739 
3. Office equipment and furniture 590, 172 
4. Other administrative expenses-_-__-._.......--.----------- 195, 614 


5, 350, 655 
DEPARTMENTAL SALARIES 


General Hitu. This program provides for salaries of civilian per- 
sonne! at Marine Corps Headquarters performing duties in connection 
with the procurement, discharge, education, training, discipline and 
distribution of officers and enlisted personnel of the Marine Corps 
and for the procuring, storing, and distributing of all supplies for the 
Marine Corps. In addition, they perform duties pertaining to pay 
and allowances of Marine Corps personnel. 

The funds estimated for fiscal year 1952 will provide for the depart- 
mental salaries of the personnel on board as of 30 June 1951 continued 
throughout fiscal year 1952. No increase in personnel is anticipated 
during this fiscal year. The increase of the 1952 estimate over the 
1951 revised estimate is due to the increase in strength during fiscal 
year 1951. 

STATIONERY AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 


This program provides for procurement of stationery, office sup- 
plies, and printing by Government Printing Office required at Head- 
quarters Marine Corps in the administration of the Marine Corps 
programs. 

In order to carry out the workload created by the accelerated 
Marine Corps program, funds for stationery and office supplies are 
required. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND FURNITURE 


This program provides for the purchase and repair of office equip- 
ment and furniture for use at Headquarters Marine Corps. Renta! 
of IBM equipment is also provided. 

In order to carry out the workload created by the accelerated Marine 
Corps program, funds are required for office equipment and furniture. 


OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


This program provides for travel of civilians, telegraph service, 
telephone service, advertising, and microfilm service at Headquarters 
Marine Corps. 

In order to accomplish administration at Headquarters Marine 
Corps, funds are required for travel of civilians, telephone service. 
advertising, and microfilm service. 


Minrrary OccupaTIONAL CLASSIFICATION PRroJECT 
General Hii. The last budget activity for this appropriation is 


“Military occupational classification project.” This item consists 
of the following programs: 


1951 estimates 


Programs or subactivities " oo . Pe i: pace ao “ 
ODAKAONS | Presently |Fourth sup-, Transfer of Potal a 
available plemental | functions ° 
Salaries and wages ; $30, 835 | $30, 835 $30, 835 
Travel 6, 282 | 6, 282 6, 282 
Printing 1, 386 ; 1, 386 1, 386 
Supplies and materials 1, GOR | 1, 008 1, 008 
Equipment : : 489 489 iN 
a 40,000 |. 40, 000 | 40, 000 
OBLIGATIONS 
" ; * 
General Hiiu. The obligations run as follows: 
Obligated 
’ ~ hrowg? 
Fiscal year 1951 yr 3 

1. Salaries and wages ss $25, 675 
2. Travel ; : 5, 580 
3. Printing . : 0 
4. Supplies and materials : 0) 
5. Equipment 0 
Total ee : 31, 255 


General Hitut. This program provides funds for the occupational 
classification of military personnel. 

This program provides funds to carry out the occupational classifica - 
tion of military personnel as prescribed by the Personnel Policy Board 

Mr. Sixes. I want to ask you some general questions, after which 
I shall turn you over to the other members of the committee. 

Are there any activities under “Marine Corps, troops and facilities’ 
which do not have the increased cost directly related to increase in 
strength or increase in activity during fiscal year 1952? 

General Hiiu. No, sir. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF MARINE Corps Factiries 














Mr. S1xes. What, in general, is the paramount reason for the in- 

crease in “maintenance and operation of Marine Corps facilities’ 
from $175,700,000 to $197,200,000? 
General Hitt. The main reason, sir, is our taking over certain em- 
ployees that were previously paid by other appropriations; one. Two, 
q we are continuing our segregation and preservation of World War IT 
properties. That program is roughly 50 percent completed. We are 
' — still going over some of that to find out whether it is of any value. 
: We have to open those boxes up and check them over, and if it is of 
any value we reclaim and salvage it and put it back in our supply 
system. 

Those are the three main items and they bring that up from $175 
million to $197 million. 


GENERAL Expenses, MARINE Corps. PERSONNEL 



















Mr. Stxes. What is covered generally in the term “General ex- 
penses,’’ where you show a need for an additional $66 million in fiscal 
1952? Please tell me in a few words. You gad a very material in- 
crease from 1950, when you used practically $37 million. You used 
$194 million in 1951, and now you are asking for $260 million in 1952. 
That is a very large increase. What necessitates it? 

General Hii. First is the organizational clothing. That is $18 
million more. That is due to changes in types of clothing. 

Mr. Srxes. What changes in what types of clothing? Is that the 
winter clothing you have been talking about? 

General Hr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. There is no change in your uniform? 

General Hitt. No, sir. ‘‘Mobilization reserve, fire apparatus,” 
$220,000; “Uniform clothing materials,” $4,572,000; ‘Arctic and 
special cold-weather clothing,” $13 million; “Organizational clothing,”’ 
$10 million; “Canvas for equipment,’’ $1 million; “General supplies 

j for fleet, Marine Force,” $7 million; “Other military equipment,” 
$13 million. That brings it up to a total of $52,493,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you still manufacturing your own clothing? 

General Hint. We are, as far as possible. 

Mr. Sikes. I have before and I again commend you for that. You 
people certainly are showing the way to the other services in saving 

money on clothing and equipage. 


Martine Corps ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 










The ordnance increase is disturbing to me. I thought we had 
taken care of you people rather well in fiscal 1951. Now you are 
back for more than twice as much as you had in fiscal 1951. What 
is your ordnance picture and what is it that you must have that is 
going to cost so much additional money? 

General Hiti. Our “Mobilization reserve” for the fiscal year 1952; 
“Small-arms ammunition,’ $17 million; “Ammunition for crew- 
served weapons,’ $76 million; ‘‘Crew-served weapons” themselves, 
$22 million; ‘Weapons and equipment, Fleet Marine Corps,’’ $228 
million, for a total of $345 million. 
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Mr. Sixes. Are you completely reequipping the Marine Corps with 
new types of weapons to cost this much money? 

General Hiiu. I should like to speak off the record, if I may? 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. I notice that the Navy has an estimate in here of 
$1,347 ,000,000 on ordnance and you have an estimate of $577 million, 
or about two-fifths of what the Navy is asking, maybe a little bit more, 
with about one-fourth the number of personnel. That would seem 
to be quite a liberal figure; I do not know, but I should like to see some 
analysis of it. Will you give me your present obligations on ordnance? 

General Hitt. Our obligations through April were $172,955,791; 
committed through June, $8,204,667, for a total of $181,160,458. 

Mr. Taser. That leaves you very little of your appropriation, but 
it leaves the fourth supplemental, which is carried in the House bill, 
untouched? 

General Hii. $43 million of that House bill was purely for LVT’s; 
that is, landing vehicle tracked. 

Mr. Taser. That covers practically all of it; doesn’t it? 

General Hitu. Yes, sig 

Mr. Taser. You have for ‘“Small-arms ammunition,’ $30 million, 
and ‘Fleet Marine Force,’’ $130 million; that is $163 million, with a 
few other items. Your “Weapons and equipment” item shows 
“Crew-served weapons,’’ $28 million, which was $35 million last year 
and your ‘Weapons for the fleet, Marine Force” ‘‘Purchase, mainte- 
nance and repair of weapons,” $364 million as against $142 million. 

Why would there be all that? 

General Hii. Including the original 1951, the first, second, and 
fourth supplementals, we have never gotten sufficient funds to equip 
our units with modern equipment. Out of the request here of 
$364,168,000 for ‘Weapons and equipment for fleet, Marine Force,”’ 
“Purchase, maintenance and repair, $228 million” is to maintain our 
units when they go to combat. These are long lead items. 

Mr. Taper. Such as? 

General Hiiu. May I speak off the record? 

(Statement off the record.) 


GENERAL Expense, Marine Corps PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taper. Now, in your ‘‘General expenses,’’ $66 million, you are 
away uponthat. That is quite a big percentage. 

General Hinit. Of which $18 million was for uniform clothing 
materials. 


MILITARY EQUIPMENT AND MATERIAL FOR MANUFACTURING 


Mr. Taser. I remember that. You have ‘Military equipment 
and material for manufacturing,’’ $79 million. 

General Hitu. That is up $31 million. 

Mr. Taser. What is that ‘Military equipment and material’; 
what would that be? 

General Hitu. That is covered on page 2-225. The large increase 
was “Equipment for test, Marine Corps Equipment Board,” which is 
up $5 million; “Canvas for equipment” is up $2 million; “General 
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supply items for fleet, Marine Force’ are up $4 million; and “Other 
military equipment” is up from $9 million to $29 million. That is 
the difference between the $48 million and the $79 million. 

Mr. Taser. Do you really have to have all of that equipment? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. $50 million of it is made up of electronic 
equipment. 

Mr. Taser. Where does the $50 million show? 

General Hitt. That shows under ‘Marine Corps electronic equip- 
ment.” That is the fifth item down. 


OTHER MILITARY EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. Is there any breakdown of the $29 million 
item? 

General Hiti. The $29,137,000 is made up of items like utilities, 
and general supplies, the $26 million is general supply items, for a 
total of $29,137,000. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. What do you mean by ‘general supply 
items”? There is $26 million in there, and all we have is a one-line 
figure. I would like to know what that is. I do not want too much 
detail. 

General Hitt. It is supplies. Tents pyramidal come to $4,595,000; 
canvas comes to $1,554,000 and tents storage, flags, bunting, and so 
forth, is $80,000; prizes, medals, badges, and ribbons, $30,000; entrance 
fees for rifle matches, $5,000; rubber boats and boat appurtenances, 
certain gas masks and chemical-warfare equipment, clothing, protec- 
tive, impregnated—that is chemical warfare—insecticides, detergents, 
record-keeping equipment. 

Chemical warfare comes to $14,866,000 of the $29 million. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Is that for chemical warfare defensive or 
offensive? 

General Hitz. Defensive. 





MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF MARINE Corps RESERVE 
Faciuities (Except Arr) 


Mr. Taser. What is the item where the Marine Corps Ground 
Reserve runs up from $1 million to $10 million? 

General Hitt. That is maintenance and operation of Marine 
Corps Reserve facilities, except air. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Taser. It shows motor vehicles: that is about all it shows. 

General Hitu. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. That means buying a lot of new motor vehicles? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What are they? 

General Hii. They are three tractors, heavy-duty T. D. 18, with 
angle dozer. They cost $15,000 apiece. That is $45,000. There 
are 13 tractors, heavy-duty, T. D. 18, with power winch and rear 
hitch, $195,000. There are 14 tractors, heavy-duty, with angle 
dozer, $210,000. There are 21 tractors, medium, for $315,000. 
There are trailers, quarter-ton, two-wheel, 170, for $63,750. Trailers, 





two-wheel, cargo, 134, for $107,000. High-pressure cleaning units, 
6, for $9,000. Trailer, 1\-ton, two-wheel, water, $64,800. Trailers, 
two-ton four-wheel three for $12,000. Trailers, 6- to 10-ton, three 
for $9,300. Trailer, 25-ton, low-bed, machinery, nine for $31,500. 
Trucks, quarter-ton, 4 by 4, 175 for $437,000. 

Mr. Taser. One hundred and seventy-five trucks? 

General Hiiu. Yes, sir; quarter-ton trucks—jeeps. 

Mr. Taser. How much? 

General Hitu. $437,500; $2,500 each. 

Mr. Taser. $2,500 each for jeeps? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

General SItverTHORN. They call them trucks, quarter-ton, but 
they are jeeps. 

General Hitt. That is a new model. The old one cost from $1,500 
to $1,600 during the war with a year’s spare parts, but in between 
years we paid anywhere from $2,200 to $2,800 each without spare 
parts. When we put this one in production it is supposed to cost 
$2,500 each. 

Trucks, one-half-, three-quarter-, and 1-ton, 4 by 2, cargo, 23 for 
$32,200. Trucks, 1%-ton, 6 by 6, cargo, 106 for $482,300. Trucks, 
5-ton, 6 by 6, amphibious—that is the duck—36 at $25,000 each, 
$900,000. Trucks, 2s-ton, 6 by 6, cargo, 161 for $1,143,100. That is 
$7,100 each. Trucks, 5-ton, 6 by 6, dump, M-51, 10 at $15,000, 
$150,000. Trucks, 3-ton, 4 by 2, dump, 10 at $3,600, $36,000. Trucks, 
24-ton, 6 by 6, wrecking, 11 at $16,100, $177,000. Trucks 3-ton 4 
by 2, cargo, 18 for $59,400. That is a total of $4,484,650. Those items 
will be taken from tactical or commercial stocks. There are a lot of 
those items of which we have none. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. You have upward of 500 trucks in there. 

General Hriu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. To what extent are those replacements? 

(Discussion off the record:) 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. They are all new; they are not replacements? 

General Hitu. No, sir. They are all new. 


OBLIGATIONS BY ACTIVITIES, 1951 


Mr. Taser. I wonder if you could turn now to page 2-207 and 
give me a summary of the obligations of each of those items, including 
the total of $175 million at the top. What is the obligation figure on 
that? 

(The following information was supplied:) 


Marine Corps troops and facilities, 1951 
Obligation through 
April 

Maintenance and operation of Marine Corps facilities $151, 350, 067 

Maintenance and operation of Marine Corps Reserve facilities 
(except air) 77, 893 
3. General expenses, Marine Corps personne! 195, 489, 489 
Marine Corps ordnance and ammunition _. 172,955, 791 
Research and development a 2, 624, 000 
. Industrial mobilization _ - 30, 338 
. Cataloging ae See 226, 497 
Departmental administration 7 pe dee 2 5, 350, 655 
Military occupational classification project _ _-- 31, 255 


Totals ; . 528, 135, 985 















General Hii. I can give you the figure as of this morning. Main- 
tenance and operation, Marine Corps facilities, $175,783,082, is all 
obligated except $7,911,348. 

Mr. Taser. I am talking about the $175 million figure at the top. 

General Hitt. Maintenance and operation, Marine Corps facilities, 
is all obligated except $7,911,348. That $6 million is in the fourth 
suplemental. 

Mr. Taser. What about the $194 million; how much of that is 
obligated? 

General Hiiu. General expenses, Marine Corps personnel; that is 
practically all expended. 

Mr. Taser. That is all obligated? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How are you going to get along next month? 

General Hint. The fourth supplemental carries $38,232,400. 

Mr. Taser. That is not obligated, of course. 

General Hit. No, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Then you have $3 million for research and develop- 
ment. For what is that? 

General Hitu. That $3,413,000 for 1951 is all obligated except 
$514,000 as of now. ‘That is being obligated every day. 

Ordnance and ammunition, $187 ,703,000—— 

Mr. Taser. You told me $172,955,000 was obligated on ordnance 
and ammunition. 

General Hiii. No; maintenance and operation. 

Mr. Taper. No; the $172,955,000 you gave me as the obligation on 
that. Ihave it right down here. I do not know where you got that. 

General Hiiu. Marine Corps ordnance and ammunition, as I have 
it here, is $187,703,292. That is all obligated at the present time 
except $5,613,167, as of April 30, the obligation was $172,955,000. 

Mr. Taser. That is $10 million more than I got before. 

How much is the departmental administration? 

General Hitt. Departmental administration is $6,306,223. That 
is all obligated except $142,182. 

Mr. TanrerNow, what is that research item for; what did you do 
with that $3 million? 

General Hixiu. The $3,400,000 is all obligated except $514,000; 

Mr. Taser. For what are you spending that?’ 

(D‘scussion off the record :) 


BASIS FOR INCREASED BUDGET FOR 1952 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. In general terms it is hard for me to see 
why, with the planned strength of the corps decreasing about 12% 
percent, so far as these estimates are concerned, there should be 
such a tremendous over-all increase in this activity. Does it mean 
that there is included in it a lot over and above the needs of the 
contemplated strength of the corps in the nature of a reserve, so to 
speak, in case things get worse? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir; that is correct. Might I explain off the 
record? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnh. Yes. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. WiaGLeswortu. So this item is not based on the assumption 
that war in Korea terminates 45 days hence? 

General Hii. No, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF MARINE Corps FAclILities 


Mr. WicGieswortn. Looking at this first item, “Maintenance and 
operation of Marine Corps facilities,’”’ why should there be a substantial 
increase there? You request $197 million as compared to the $175 
million in 1951, and only $43 million in 1950. 

1 notice, for instance, on the next page, there is an increase in salaries 
and wages from $32 million to $40 million. Why is there that in- 
crease In wages and salaries? 

General Hiuu. Increases in wages and salaries, sir, and opening 
up a new depot at Albany, Ga. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You mean the $8 million increase in salaries 
is explained by the opening of that depot? 

General Hitt. We are assuming the financial responsibility of 
material identification and preservation programs. That includes 
$3,502,000. 

Mr. WigGLeswortnH. That is a new program? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What about the other $44 million? 

General Hitt. We have to take over the operation of the formerly 
supported Bureau of Yards and Docks Offices, for $421,779. 

Mr. WiecLeswortnH. That makes a total of $4 million. There is 
still an increase of $4 million to be accounted for. 

General Hitt. The Marine Corps depot of supplies at Albany, Ga., 
will be activated about January 1, 1952. It is estimated 400 man- 
years will be required to operate this depot during the fiscal year 1952, 
which comes roughly to $115 million. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. You still have another $2% million. 

Mr. Hanerkorn. This was a build-up year. We went from a low 
figure to a high figure. Now we are leveling off in 1952. 

Mr. WicG.Lesworrtn. | thought we were decreasing on the basis of 
this submission. I thought you contemplated a decrease in 1952 
rather than an increase. 

Mr. Haperxorn. As far as civilian employees are concerned, sir, 
we started low and had to build up. With these new programs they 
will continue on a man-year basis in 1952. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Which costs $8 million more than in 1951? 

Mr. HaBerxorn. No, sir; not the $8 million. These other pro- 
grams General Hill explained take the bulk of it. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. They account for $6% million out of the $8 
million. 

Mr. HaBerxorn. Yes, sir. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiacieswortn. Are you going to have more civilian personnel 
in 1952 than in 1951? 

General Hitt. We were down for 19,441 civil force in 1951. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Over all? 
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General Hitt. On a man-year basis it is 15,111 man-years. 
Mr. WieeLteswortn. 1951? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGiesworrts. Over all? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. What will it be in 1952? 

General Hitt. That makes the on-board strength on June 30, 
19,441. 

Mr. Wiaciesworrtu. As of June 30, 1951? 

General Hitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. What will it be on June 30, 1952? 

General Hity. 19,119, or a man-year average of 17,759. 

Mr. WiaGLtesworru., Your personnel is decreasing, but your man- 
years are somewhat larger; is that right? 

General Hitt. But our man-years went up for 1951 from 154,000 
to 192,000 for 1952. We are supporting the 192,000 man-year figure 
of marines with this increase in civil personnel. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


COMPARISON OF COST OF OLD AND NEW PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. How does the money you request for these 
new programs, if you know, compare with the cost of those programs 
when operated by the Bureau from which you took them over? 

General Hitt. The same, sir. 

Mr. WiaG.ieswortn. The same cost? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 


COMPARISON OF CIVILIAN AND MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiceG.esworrtu. I take it from what you say that as compared 
with a fighting force of 175,000 you are requesting an over-all civilian 
employment of 19,000; is that right? 

General Hitt. Yes, sir; but it is 192,000 man-years of marines. 
That is the average strength for the year. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. | am comparing military personnel now with 
civilian personnel. 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. As I understand it then, vou will have an 
average of 192,000 as compared with the 19,000 civilians for which 
you are asking, or roughly a ratio of 1 to 10. 

General Hity. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. He has 63,000 in one spot, and 1,000 in the Depart- 
ment. 

General Hitt. That is included in there. There is 1,797 in the 
Department as of June 30, 1951. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. WiccLesworru. I understood you to tell me that the over-all 
civilian personnel you were requesting was 19,000. Is that correct? 
Mr. Taper. It is 63,000. 

General Hitt. We are requesting 1 


dir dled 


7,759 man-years. 
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Mr. WiGGLeswortH. Overall? 

General Hrxu. Overall, sir. That includes every one of them. 

Mr. WicG.ieswortn. Every civilian in the entire Marine Corps? 

General Hiuu. It includes those in Headquarters, Marine Corps; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. So, the ratio is approximately 1 to 10 as far 
as the Marine Corps as a whole is concerned? 

General Hitt. That is correct, sir. It is 1 to 100 for our Head- 
quarters civil-service people as compared to our military personnel 
strength. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION. OF MARINE Corps RESERVE 
FACILITIES 


Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Under the next item, ‘Maintenance and 
operation of Marine Corps Reserve facilities,” there is a very large 
increase there of almost 600 percent. Is that the item where we 
discussed the increase in motor vehicles? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiGcGLeswortH. That takes care of the bulk of the increase? 

General Hiiu. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL Expenses, MARINE Corps PERSONNEL 
RECREATION AND WELFARE 


Mr. Wiceieswortnh. I see you have included in the next item a 
relatively small item for recreation and welfare, $1,130,000, which 
compares with $466,000 this year. What yardstick do you use in 
reference to recreation and welfare? 

General Hriu. We use the Secretary of Defense yardstick. 

Mr. WicG.LeswortH. What is that? 

General Hutu. Salaries of librarians, $39,248. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. What is the yardstick? Is it a percentage 
figure or is it figured out in detail? 

General Hut. It is figured out. They tell us what we can get. 

Mr. WigGLeswortH. You have a detailed program and the figure 
you give us is a compilation of specific items? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. It is about $2.25 per man for recreation 
equipment. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Does it include any construction? 

General Hitu. No, sir; no construction. It includes leases of 
motion pictures, library books. ‘There is the lease of motion pictures 
at the Navy, $100,000. They run the program. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WiccLeswortH. You have an item for general expenses of 
Marine Corps personnel, and then further down .you have a depart- 
mental administration. | 

General Hitt. The departmental administration is the adminis- 
tration portion at the seat of Government. 

Mr. WicG.LeswortnH. That shows an increase from $6.3 million to 
$7.4 million, which seems to be broken down on page 2-248. There 
seems to be an increase all along the line. 
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Departmental salaries are up from $5.2 million to $5.8 million. 
Supplies are about doubled. Office equipment is up 16 or 17 percent. 
Other administrative expense is up 14 or 15 percent. Why is there 
that increase? 

General Hit. The increase is for departmental salaries, $5,199,154 
to $5,800,000. 

Mr. Wicciteswortn. Why? What is the explanation? Are there 
more positions? Is it for increased salaries? 
General Hiuu..Within-grade promotions and increased salaries. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiaGLeswortnu. Does it reflect any increase in personnel? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicG_Leswortn. How much? 

General Hiii. From 1,639 man-years to 1,794 man-years. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. Why do you need that increase, with the 
size of the corps contracting? 

General Hity. The reactivation of the Marine Corps Reserve, sir, 
takes quite a good slice out of that. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. How many are employed in that? 

General Hitt. We do not have that broken down on Reserve, sir. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. Do you have any breakdown of the 10-per- 
cent increase in your departmental personnel? 

General Hiuu. | only have here a justification. The erratic yearly 
strength of the Marine Corps disclosed by the tables necessitated the 
processing of enlisted and officer personnel data, creating an additional 
workload at Headquarters, Marine Corps, and the Administrative 
Branch. The enlistment, separation, retirement, and so forth 
increased the workload of the civilian personnel in the Supply Branch. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiccLeswortH. When you revise your remarks suppose you 
include a table that will show the present distribution and where the 
additional personnel requested is designed to go. 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

(Thé information is as follows:) 


Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps 





Civilian man-year requirements, fiscal year 1952 





* | Fiscal year | 
Fiscal year Fiscal 3 











Department or division | 1951 man- | 1952 man- | Difference 
years | . Your re 
, quirements | 
Nn oe ec eceeecsne eee 590 640 +50 
Division of Recruiting-__.._.__. | 4 | 7} +3 
Division of Public Information. - 7 10 | +5 
colin tannd<nsece sud 15 19 | +4 
Division of Plans and Policies-- ~~ _._- ; zi eemieal 44 | 50 | +6 
Inspection Division....................--- ato ee ride EM, = | 3 | +1 
Administrative Division...................--- Satie kisien ea 193 | 213 | +20 
MI ee ee. cat 5 apis th as 3 4] +1 
Se RIED Te aan nare oct ae a ‘ aise 2 3 | +1 
Division of Aviation_.....__.__.__-- ae Pee aa 26 33 | +7 
Division of Reserve.__.______- oe : at 8 | 12 +4 
RN eo cx amano ndadanudaseismanta 739 | 799 | +60 
th a. ng eullswswaneuiab eoncesaececwas 1 1 0 
| Ee See, ANN ene TaN ae 1, 634 1, 794 +160 


Civilian on-board figure, May 18, 1951, 1,761. 
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Mr. Wieeieswortu. I think I will stop there, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Let me express the appreciation of the committee to 
you and each member of your staff, General. You have given us 
very helpful information. Thank you very much. 

General SttverTHORN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Hitu. Thank you very kindly, sir. 





Monpay, May 21, 1951. 


MEDICAL CARE 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. HUBERT L. PUGH, CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND 
SURGERY 

REAR ADM. CLARENCE J. BROWN, DEPUTY AND ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

CAPT. FRANK P. GILMORE, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF MEDICINE 
AND SURGERY 


Funds available oni wnepanon 


ee = — —— — ——————— 





| | 
| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 

















DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
Appropriation or estimate - Rees NEE | $92,282,000 | $136, 545, 000 
Transferred from ‘ ‘Emergency fund, Office of Secretary “of | 
Defense,’’ pursuant to Public Law 843 BF eich EVER ERED Sm Pelee HPL Ss EGEONe Toccclisitide 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate .__.............-.--- SPS ----| 93, 805, 661 136, 545, 000 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. Doc. 106) - - | 34,856,000 |........- 
Revised appropriation or estimate --........-....----- ih EERE Sie SO aS 128, 661, 661 136, 545, 000 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Medical Department, Navy’’. - eee (Fl Cg es Se ee 
“Salaries, Bureau of Medicine and Surge ry’ eS ae Ss fk ee SSR SS 9 ae 
“‘Maintenance, Bureau of Ships’”’ - - - - ee ee ES Se ae epee eae 
“Contingent expenses, Navy Departme a Sha onic nen eketk inceeumaes cartoe 
‘Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and Docks’’-- -- ea OS EEA Se. ARTA Pee ee 
“Maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts”  - | aa a 
‘‘Welfare of naval personnel” 8g eee : 
“Transportation and recruiting of naval m rsonnel”’ " | rae S Oe See ; 
“Aviation, Navy” Sedna 190, 000 cS 
“Transportation of things, Nav y’ ES et A oe |) aa 
** Miscellaneous e xpenses, Navy’ abinleiabtpla netgear 9,000 }__._._-_-- o Ss Pee 3 
“‘Service-wide operations, Ni |. pg SREP ae 77, 997 110, 336 . 
ee Se OR, DINE oon ccc ecteccensnwecsscie 26, 77: 30, 600 
*‘Military personnel, Navy’’__-...------ ane bidouaeat enh 12, 000 15, 000 ‘ 
RE BireOt GIO diicew dence ncasess.<enc- see 39, 753, 633 “12 28, , 817, 597 _ 136, 345, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed. --.--.........------ See eee 20, 089, 820 21, 376, 000 
Comparative transfer from— | ¥ 
‘Medical Department, Navy” ; | 19,895, 477 is cathe SLE WA 
“Contingent expenses, Department of the N: wy ” = Eee Sars crecoseaace RIS ICALES 
Total reimbursable obligations---.---- he Stee tree 19,8 896, 777 | 20, 089, 089, 820, 21, 376, 000 


Total obligations _____-..--- : _uee-.------} 59,650,410 | 148,907,417 | 157, 921, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





Description | 1950 actual 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


1. Research and development. __--- | $2,723, 000 
2. Maintenance and operation of medical treatment facilities 22, 990, 317 
3. Departmental administration SEE SES TE : | 1, 536, 950 
4. Education and training -.............--...---... } 2, 610, 560 
5. Medical services, supplies and equipme nt at other facilities | 4. 805, 227 
6. Nonrecurring procurement of medical ecintinte and ¢ ~— 
A nee Say eS a 696, 000 
7. Medical supply ‘system el 2, 694, 545 
8. Medical care in nonnaval facilities..____-_______- 1, 359, 134 
9. Care of the dead 301, 900 
10. Industrial mobilization and procureme nt pk anning 26, 000 


39, 753, 633 


Total direct obligations __- 
REIMRURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 
. Maintenance and operation of medical treatment facilities 


. Medical supply system 
. Medical care in nonnaval facilities 


OO “Ito 


139, 806 


“19, 896, 777 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 59, 650, 410 





19, 097, 789 | 
659, 182 | 





1951 estimate | 


$3, 142, 508 
39, 676, 406 
1, 897, 000 
3, 385, 000 
| 10, 241, 936 


62, 703, 361 
3, 417, 993 





| 


1952 estimate 


$4, 311, 000 
49, 968, 000 
2, 090, 000 
4, 486, 500 
8, 742, 000 


59, 800, 000 
4,514, 000 


1, 709, 000 1, 906, 500 
1, 204, 393 | 643, 000 
1, 440, 000 | 84, 000 





128, 817, 597 


18, 541, 856 
1,3 





20, O82, 820 


148, 907, 417 


5, 000 | 
2, 964 | 


136, 545, 000 


| 19, 794, 000 
1, 350, 000 
232, 000 


21, 376, 000 


157, 921, 000 








Personal service obligations: 


a 
Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES | 
Total number of permanent positions. --_...........-..-.----- 8, 984 11, 614 13, = 
Full time equivalent of all other positions_- : adie 14 19 | 
Average number of all employees_.__--__-_- . 8, 634 10, 610 | _13, 40 


Permanent positions a oe | $23, 530, 413 





Part-time and temporary positions. Soe eee eee 92, 222 
Other personal services aaa a beams peas ael 877, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base Eh eee ae 90, 502 
Payment above basic rates eS SAMENESS » ; 527, 239 | 
Total personal service obligations ; ; 376 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence ___ - 362, 529 


Net personal service obligations 
DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services 


02 Travel gitioc See ay | 161, 520 
03 Transportation of things ‘ 52, 324 
04 Communication services aeowaeas q : 120, 510 
05 Rents and utility services opket tee. ; 946, 479 
06 Printing and reproduction -------- Sg ; | 228, 040 


07 Other contractual services es 
Services performed by other agencies 

08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment. -. * 

15 Taxes and assessments 


4, 447, 135 

2, 118, 101 

10, 778, 574 

2, 626, 103 

Total direct obligations __--... -- ye te t 39, 753, 633 
REIMRURSARLE ORLICATIONS 


Ol Personal services 


02 Travel ae he as : } 17, 910 
03 Transportation of things......._.- iene 200 | 
64 Communication services_-_.-- rae ia 41, 700 
05 Rents and utility services___......-..-- 403, 321 


06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 

15 Taxes and assessments 





19, 896, 777 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 


— iekende chet | 59, 650, 410 


$30, 926, 067 
127, 469 
908, 591 





32, 737, 606 


542, 765 


32, 194, 841 


28, 245, 589 
294, 650 
166, 592 
231, 198 

1, 781, 395 
472, 447 

18, 534, 681 
4, O17, 437 
61. 350, 603 
13, 672, 178 
50, 827 

128, 817, 597 


w 


36, 375 


232, 216 | 
7 | 31, 310 | 


803, 340 
14, 404, 487 


615, 109 | 


20, O89, 820 


148, 907, 417 
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Mr. Manon. The committee will comie to order. 

Admiral Pugh, we are pleased to have you and your assistants 
and members of your staff here this morning. 

We want to consider the requirements for the fiscal year 1952 of the 
Medical Department of the Navy. 

I believe you have a general statement to present to the committee. 
Will you proceed in your own way? 

Admiral Puen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
before proceeding, I would like to introduce Captain Cureton, who is 
here as an observer for training purposes and who is planned to become 
the relief of Captain Gilmore sometime this summer. Captain Cure- 
ton has been assigned to duty at the Armed Services Medical Procure- 
ment Agency at Brooklyn. 

Mr. Manon. In my judgment—and I believe I speak for the com- 
mittee—Captain Gilmore has done an exceptionally outstanding job 
and has certainly cooperated well with the committee. We are sorry 
to see him go. 

Mr. Srxes. I have not decided we can do without him. 

Captain Gitmore. Mr. Chairman, you and your committee have 
been extraordinarily patient and kind to us and have always given 
us full cooperation and a fair hearing. 

I want to assure you that at the time Captain Cureton becomes my 
relief he will be ably qualified to “carry the ball” and will cooperate 
with you and your committee 100 percent without any trouble what- 
ever. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Puan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Medical Department of the Navy is requesting $136,545,000 for 
fiscal year 1952 under the appropriation ‘‘Medical care, Navy.” 
This represents an increase of $7,727,403 over the comparable require- 
ment for fiscal year 1951. 


HEALTH OF THE NAVY 


During the past 4 years the health of the Navy had advanced to a 
level unparalleled in our history. Year by year the improvement 
continued and, generally speaking, each succeeding month was more 
favorable than the corresponding month of the previous year. The 
result was that in 1949 new records were established in all measure- 
ments of the Navy’s health. This trend continued through the first 
8 months of 1950. Beginning in September 1950, however, the trend 
was reversed and the incidence of illness and injury has steadily 
climbed since that time. While the figures for the calendar year 1950 
are not yet final, it appears from provisional data that, despite the 
increase in incidence of both illness and injuries during the latter 
months of the year, the over-all incidence rate for 1950 approached the 
record-breaking rate established in 1949. The provisional figures 
show an incidence rate for all causes of 348.3 per 1,000 in 1950 as 
compared with 347.2 in 1949. Battle casualties are included in the 
1950 rate, amounting to 13.9 per 1,000 average strength. Also in- 
cluded are nearly 3,000 cases of frostbite incurred in Korea. Except 
for the increase in illness and injury associated with the Korean 
action, the year 1950 would probably have established a new record in 
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health for the Navy with an incidence rate well below the best previous 
rate. : 

The rising trend of illness which began last fall has continued through 
the early months of 1951. There was 60 percent more illness in Febru- 
ary of this year than in February 1950, producing the highest incidence 
rate of any month in the past 4 years. While battle casualties have 
some influence on the current high rate, a much more important factor 
is the prevalence of upper respiratory diseases in the continental United 
States, which accounts for nearly three-fourths of the increase. 

The death rate in 1950, excluding battle casualties, was 2.2 per 1,000 
as compared with 1.8 per 1,000 in 1949. The death rate for battle 
casualties has not yet been compiled pending the outcome of certain 
personnel listed as missing in action. It appears that the rate will be 
approximately 2.6 per 1,000. These figures may be compared with the 
death rates in World War II when the nonbattle death rate was 2.7 
per 1,000 per year and the death rate from enemy action was 5.6 per 
1,000. 

The noneffective rate in calendar year 1950 was 19.1 per 1,000 as 
compared with 18.6 in 1949. This means that, on the average, 19.1 
of each 1,000 men were on the sick list because of illness or injury. 
One of these 19 men was on the sick list because of battle wounds. If 
for the sake of comparison battle casualties are excluded, it will be seen 
that the Navy has a smaller proportion of its strength noneffective due 
to disease and nonbattle injuries in 1950 than in the record-breaking 
previous year. 

Stated another way it may be said that the average person in the 
Navy was excused from duty 7 days during the year because of illness, 
injury, or battle wounds. In 1949 the sick time per person was 
6.8 days. If days lost due to battle casualties are excluded, each 
individual averaged 6.6 sick days during 1950, the lowest ever re- 
corded. 

By the end of 1950, about 57 percent of all Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel wounded in action in Korea, who were taken up on the 
sick list, were still under treatment; 40 percent had been returned 
to duty and approximately 3 percent had died of wounds, including 
those who died before reaching hospitals. As of May 20, 1951, 
12 Korean wounded personnel have been processed through retire- 
ment proceedings. 

Under the terms of the Career Compensation Act, 2,702 individuals 
were separated from the service because of physical disability in 1950. 
The ratio was approximately 6 enlisted personnel to 1 officer 
separated. In addition to the above there was an additional group 
of approximately 2,800 individuals separated for military reasons 
by medical surveys, who did not go through the physical evaluation 
system. This is equivalent to a total invaliding rate of 10.3 per 1,000 
average strength as contrasted to a rate of 6.7 per 1,000 for 1949. 

During the calendar year of 1950 the average patient load in naval 
hospitals was 14,457, about 5 percent above the average load in 1949. 
However, due to a relative decrease in the number of supernumerary 
patients, the census of active duty Navy and Marine Corps patients 
was 11 percent higher in 1950 than in 1949. Navy and Marine Corps 
patients in hospitals comprised 1.8 percent of the active-duty strength 
in 1950 as compared with 1.5 percent in 1949. 
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The utilization of naval hospitals by patients of the other armed 
forces reached its peak in October 1950 when over 4,000 Army and 
Air Force patients were in naval hospitals including 2,500 battle 
casualties. The number of Navy and Marine Corps patients in hos- 
pitals of the other services reached a peak of over 1,400 in December 
1950. Navy patients were mainly in overseas hospitals of the other 
services, while Army and Air Force patients were chiefly in continental 
naval hospitals. 

During calendar year 1950, provisional data show that the incidence 
rate for tuberculosis was 0.9 per 1,000 men; for venereal diseases the 
rate was 40.8 per 1,000, while for mental, psychoneurotic, and per- 
sonality disorders, it was 9.1 per 1,000. For the latter two conditions, 
there have been significant uptrends since the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea. 

In summary, the health of the Navy in calendar year 1950 main- 
tained an average level near the best record ever experienced. How- 
ever, there were marked changes in the picture after the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea, and it is only because of the extremely favorable 
experience in the first portion of the year that the year as a whole 
justifies such a good report. In addition to the weapons of the enemy, 
the rising trend of illness and injury in the latter part of the year is 
attributable to other health factors associated with the stepped-up 
programs of training and operations. 


HOSPITAL PROGRAM 


It is proposed to maintain and operate 29 naval hospitals in full 
operating status and 1 in an inactive status in fiscal year 1952, with a 
combined capacity of 28,716 beds. One new hospital, that at Corona, 
Calif., will be in operation and the hospital at Brainbridge, Md., will 
be in operation throughout the year. The estimated daily patient 
load is 22,973, which represents an increase of 5,525 patients over fiscal 
year 1951. In addition, it is planned to care for 577 patients in other 
governmental and civilian hospitals. 

The major changes contemplated in the hospital patient load is an 
increase of 6,014 active-duty patients and reductions of 760 Army 
patients and 390 beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Administration. 


NONRECURRING PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


In normal years the appropriation requirement for the operation and 
maintenance of naval hospitals constitutes the major item in our 
budget. Because of mobilization programs our request for non- 
recurring procurement funds is the largest, moneywise, in 1952. We 
are requesting $59,800,000 for this purpose. 

The major requirement included in this proposed procurement is 
represented by a first increment in a mobilization reserve for medical 
and dental stores to insure that we have on hand supplies of these 
materials which cannot be obtained from industry within the time 
required after mobilization. Funds requested in the budget are re- 
quested to meet a part of our anticipated need for critical and long- 
lead-time procurement items. 

We are also requesting funds to permit the procurement of a new 
lightweight and waterproof field chest for use in support of amphibious 
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operations; the outfitting with medical supplies and equipment of 
vessels in the reserve fleet scheduled for activation; emergency sup- 
plies of blood plasma and blood substitutes; the rehabilitation of hos- 
pital bed spaces to care for increased patient loads; and the replace- 
ment of worn out ambulances. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Medical research effort in the Navy during fiscal year 1951 has ex- 
hibited a shift toward the support of operational readiness and the 
solution of medical problems encountered in the current Korean cam- 
paign, with particular emphasis on the application of those laboratory 
developments which show the greatest promise in the treatment of 
disease and injury and in the solution of medico-military problems of 
modern warfare. As a result of this changed emphasis, great progress 
has been made in the mass treatment of burns and frostbite, in the use 
of plasma and blood substitutes, and in improved body armor. 

During fiscal year 1952 medical research effort will be concentrated 
on those programs which will be of the most significant value in the 
event of total mobilization. Included in the planned program for 
fiscal year 1952 are projects in the fields of defensive atomic warfare; 
defensive biological warfare; personnel selection, placement and train- 
ing; design of clothing and protective equipment; physiological adap- 
tation to operation, and escape from vehicles of warfare; adaptation 
of personnel to environment; preventive medicine; prevention and 
treatment of psychiatric casualties; evacuation of casualties; and 
personnel treatment and rehabilitation. 

It is expected that the following research projects will mature into 
usable form during fiscal year 1952: The use of corticosteroids in the 
mass treatment of burns and frostbite; techniques for testing of plasma 
and blood substitutes; terramycin treatment of brucellosis; triethylene 
glycol usage in the prevention of upper respiratory infections; and 
the biological detection of bacterial warfare agents. In addition, it 
is anticipated that development of a mobile surgical field trailer will 
be completed during the year, and that there will be found the solution 
of personnel problems introduced by installation of the snorkel to 
submarine operation. 

Other research items which will be of major concern to naval medi- 
cal research include methods of mass personnel selection for certain 
highly technical ratings; survival and rescue problems at sea; physical 
standards for naval personnel; continued improvement in methods 
of detection and treatment of atomic warfare casualties; and psychi- 
atric and psychological prophylaxis and therapy. 

The major part of this naval medical research will be carried on at 
laboratories of the Medical Department of the Navy, namely those 
at the Naval Medical Research Institute, Bethesda, Md.; naval 
medical research unit No. 1, Berkeley, Calif.; naval medical research 
unit No. 3, Cairo, Egypt; naval medical research unit No. 4, Great 
Lakes, Ill.; naval medical research laboratory, New London, Conn.; 
and the naval medical field research laboratory, Camp Lejeune, N. C. 
Facilities of other naval activities and of other Federal departments 
also will be used to conduct research in support of the various ramifi- 
cations of military operations. Contractual arrangements will permit 
the conduct of naval medical research in facilities of private industry 
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and universities, in those fields where such contract service is more 
feasible and expeditious. 


Miuuirary PersoNNEL OF THE MepicaL DEPARTMENT 


The table below shows the military strength of the Medical Depart- 
ment by corps from the wartime peak to December 31, 1950, and the 
estimated appropriated strength for the end of fiscal year 1952. 














Estimated 
Maximum appropriated 
Corps wartime a ag — ee strength, end 

strength " Bet 8 ot fiscal year 

1952 

i cinaien Secbapees 14, 380 12,708 24,227 4, 580 
Dental Corps. -- pe Storia 7, 026 889 1, 333 1,815 
Medical Service Corps_ - 31,421 608 e 730 965 
Nurse Corps. -_- 33 d ae. : 11, 086 1, 942 2, 37 3, 680 
Hospital Corps (officer) _ - be dic Mada cabhunieleeel, il 1, 920 200 221 325 
Hospital Corps (enlisted) - oth endlanieieteaa es pie 137, 460 15, 655 22, 522 31, 150 
| ESET Sa Pee Cane ee oe 173, 293 22, 002 31, 411 42, 515 

















! Includes 73 assigned to the U. 8. Air Force by order of the Secretary of Defense. 

2 Includes 568 assigned to the U. S. Army and 49 assigned to the U. 8. Air Force by order of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

* Formerly included in Hospital Corps. 


MEDICAL CORPS 


The advent of the Korean situation produced a marked change in the 
medical officer personnel situation. At the outset there was a very sud- 
den demand for medical officers to meet the urgent requirements for 
doctors in the field with the Marines and at sea with the fleet. Imme- 
diate steps were taken to obtain full utilization of all medical officers; 
The training program was curtailed to an absolute minimum thereby 
making available to the operating forces those officers occupying 
training billets in both naval and civilian institutions. The next 
step in adequately fulfilling this requirement was made by ordering 
several hundred organized reserve medical officers to active duty. 
Later with the passage of Public Law 779, Eighty-first Congress, the 
Secretary of Defense authorized the involuntary recall of volunteer 
reserves who had been V—12 or ASTP students. At this same time 
several hundred doctors volunteered for commissions and immediate 
active duty. 

To adjudicate the personal and community hardships produced by 
the involuntary recall of medical officers required the establishment 
of boards to give hearing to individual requests for deferment or can- 
cellation of orders. A very successful method was established whereby 
a subboard in the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery considered all 
cases relating to personnel under the cognizance of the medical depart- 
ment with final action being taken by the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 
The Navy continued to supply medical officers to the United States 
Air Force during the first 6 months of the fiscal year at which time 
sufficient volunteers for the Air Force were available so that this 
allocation was canceled and the officers began to return to the Navy. 

On September 30, 1950, the Secretary of Defense directed the De- 
partment of the Navy to furnish the Army with 570 doctors prior to 
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November 1, 1950. Inactive priority I medical officers were ordered 
to duty with the Army to be phased back in monthly increments of 
approximately 100 between January 1 and June 30 1951. 

In order to comply with the intent of Public Law 779 medical 
officers in the Organized Reserve who had served more than 21 months 
on active duty were given an opportunity for release. Other groups 
of medical officers including those brought in by the moral suasion 
program of the Secretary of Defense have also been given this same 
opportunity upon completion of either a minimum of 21 months or 
their agreed term of service. The current requirements for medical 
officer personnel are being met through volunteers. It has not been 
necessary to recall involuntarily any medical officer since November 
1950. 

This partial mobilization has again demonstrated the vital impor- 
tance and inestimable value of a well-organized and available Reserve, 
in view of the fact that the Navy was able to meet not only its own 
needs, but also to loan considerable numbers of medical officers to its 
sister services. 

DENTAL CORPS 


Due to the Korean situation, with the resultant impact upon the 
strength of the Navy and Marine Corps Establishments, the Navy 
Dental Corps was faced with a rapidly increasing demand for dental 
service. In order to meet the added requirements in as expeditious 
a manner as possible, this Bureau recommended to the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel that all Naval Reserve dental officers who were 
members of Organized Reserve units, Naval or Marine, be ordered to 
active duty. This served to only partially meet the increasing 
demands for dental service. Then, upon recommendations by this 
Bureau, the Navy began accepting requests for active duty from 
newly commissioned Reserve dental officers or Reserve dental officers 
who had served in World War II and volunteered their services for 
the present emergency. To avoid having to recall excessive numbers 
of these ‘“‘veterans,”’ all Naval Reserve dental officers whose status 
was determined to be priority 1 were given the opportunity to volun- 
teer for active duty or be ordered to active duty involuntarily. 

Implementation of the above plans has resulted in an over-all 
increase of dental officers from 908 on 1 July 1950 to an anticipated 
1,776 on 1 July 1951. During the period 8 December 1950 to 
31 January 1951, all Naval Reserve dental officers who were members 
of the Organized Reserves, and who were recalled immediately follow- 
ing the start of the Korean incident, were given the opportunity of 
returning to inactive duty. Fifty-two out of a total of 94 so elected 
to return to an inactive status. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


The procurement program to provide a yearly in-put into the 
Administration and Supply Section of the Medical Service Corps, to 
meet the needs of the service, was inaugurated during fiscal year 1951. 
The procurement program for the Medical Allied Sciences and Phar- 
macy Sections is still in progress. 
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NURSE CORPS 


The continuing shortage of commissioned officers in the Nurse Corps 
has made it necessary to increase the number of civilian professional 
nurses employed in the Navy in an effort to supply adequate nursing 
care for Navy personnel and their dependents. In recent months it 
has become necessary to detach Nurse Corps officers from all naval 
shipyards and employ civilian nurses to replace them. 


HOSPITAL CORPS OFFICERS 


The changes in the warrant ranks of the Hospital Corps to meet 
the needs of an expanding Navy have been and are being met by the 
appointment of warrant officers, Hospital Corps, for temporary service. 


HOSPITAL CORPS, ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


During the action in Korea the enlisted men of our Hospital Corps 
have continued to show exceptional valor and ability on the battle- 
field. Their exposure to the full impact of this campaign is shown 
by their casualty list, which, on May 1, 1951, totaled 353 casualties, 
of which 44 were dead. In fact, the combat casualties amongst the 
Hospital Corps constitute by far the major portion of the total combat 
casualties amongst all naval personnel, exclusive of the Marine Corps. 


NAVAL RESERVE PROGRAM 


The establishment of the Reserve Division in the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery has proved a very satisfactory method for 
the coordination and administration of the Medical Reserve program, 
and has permitted a close liaison with other bureaus and branches 
of the armed services in Reserve matters. 

Special training projects are instituted for training of Reserve 
medical personnel. These include short periods for group training in 
such courses as medical aspects of special weapons and radioactive 
isotopes, amphibious medicine, malariology, and training for ensigns 
(medical students) at naval hospitals. In addition, 16 correspond- 
ence courses on medical military subjects are available to Reserve 
medical personnel. ; 

Since the beginning of the Korean incident, a large number of 
Reserve Medical Department personnel have been called into active 
naval service. As of April 1, 1951, Reserve medical personnel on 
active duty were as follows: 


Medical Corps- -.-_-_----- i a ete oe re eRe te areas 2, 922 
Dental Corps_ - - -- ie ‘ Bm het abies, Oso ain an a ete EE CS 905 
Medical Service Corps- - - bisa Re See SA eee eer a ae 115 
Nurse Corps- ; eo SS a 3 PEA 3) PT OR a ee 1, 487 
ST ss doco snd cs Seen ld Sse esta ol ER tee pe Se 7 
Hospital Corps, enlisted _- ‘ Le feet LS RAE Te Br 10, 176 
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In conclusion, gentlemen, I wish to assure you that the Medical 
Department of the Navy is sincerely interested in every possible 
economy that can be effected without impairment of the high quality 
of medical and dental care which is the right of our naval personnel. 
We wish to provide you with all the details you may desire, and 
we are ready to proceed further with your study of our requirements 
in any manner which you may wish. 
I would suggest, if agreeable, that I be permitted to present five 
charts. 
Gross REQUIREMENTS 


This first chart shows the comparative gross requirements of the 
Medical Corps, Navy. 

In fiscal year 1951, gross requirements under this appropriation 
total $148,907,417. These requirements are being met by $20,098,820 
of reimbursements for services and materials furnished and $128,- 
817,597 of appropriated funds. 

In fiscal year 1952, gross requirements are estimated at $166,103,000. 
It is planned to meet these requirements by the utilization of 
$8,182,000 of medical-stores inventory, $21,376,000 of anticipated 
reimbursements, and $136,545,000 of appropriated funds. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Explain for the record what you mean by “reim- 
bursements.”’ 

Admiral Pucu. Reimbursements of moneys that we obtain from 
such sources as ration allowances. Moneys paid to us by some other 
Government agency—Army, Veterans’ Administration, and depend- 
ents—together, comprise the reimbursement figure. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have a breakdown of the reimbursement 
figure in the record? 

Captain Gitmore. No, sir; but we can provide it very easily. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would provide one for the fiscal year 1952 
for the record. 

Captain Gitmore. Very well, sir. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 


Analysis of estimated total reimbursements to the appropriation ‘Medical care, 
Navy, 1952” 


For in-patient medical care furnished: 


Department of Army personnel__________--.----- $1, 194, 624 
Department of Air Force personnel_-_-_____----~--- 772, 992 
Dependents of military personnel__________------ 515, 054 
Veterans’ Administration beneficiaries______ ~~~ ~~ 1, 741, 079 
eee OSIRIS ect eet aD idan eee 559, 065 





Subtotal, in-patient medical care furnished supernumerary 
RO ik ee a i a a Ra $4, 782, 814 
For subsistence furnished: 
In naval hospitals: 
PRN SS sr, Se ack: eae} $7, 332, 553 
Supernumerary patients: 
Department of Army person- 


ss oe Sek ee $197, 274 
Department of Air Force per- 
WINGS oie bon ee hg ee 128, 832 
Dependents of military per- 
i as Nee 871, 629 
Veterans’ Administration 
beneficiaries_____ _____-____ 235, 521 
Retired naval personnel - -__- 241, 560 
Other nonindigents_—______- 102, 663 
Subtotal, supernumerary patients_-_---- 1, 777, 479 
Staff personnel: 
Rations sold_____-- _...-. $5, 181, 525 
Mandatory payroll checkages_ 719, 629 
Subtotal, staff personnel _& emus cage: pe coe 
iis einai Ceeeneee eae ee ae 232, 000 
Total, subsistence reimbursements____._.___....-_--_------ 15, 243, 186 


For medical stores sold__-____- 


Ch ea Uk oes oan nt Sa pene es 1, 350, 000 


NES cE 2d oe etn £ che behead ee ee 21, 376, 000 
Mr. Scrivner. Do your 1951 figures include the fourth supple- 
mental? 
Admiral Puan. The 1951 figures do; yes. 


MEDICAL STORES REQUIREMENTS 


The second chart relates to medical-stores requirements. 

This chart portrays our medical-stores requirements for both fiscal 
years 1951 and 1952. It shows for each year a classification of our 
requirements and the sources from which these requirements will be 
satisfied. In 1951, our total requirements are $65,300,000. Recur- 
ring issues, which provide for usage at hospitals, ships, and stations, 
amount to $20,000,000; nonrecurring issues, including increase in ship 
and station stock levels due to strength increases, build-up in the 
Far East, and initial outfits for reactivated ships and stations, and 
Fleet Marine force, total $11,600,000. Other requirements compris- 
ing blood plasma reprocessing, rehabilitation of field chests, replace- 
ment of surveyed material, and replacement of stores sold amout to 
$4,900,000. 

Our requirement for depot stock levels is $15,700,000 and for 
mobilization reserves, $13,100,000. To meet these requirements, 
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appropriations were requested in the amount of $64,000,000, and 
reimbursements totaling $1,300,000 are being earned. 

In fiscal year 1952, medical-stores requirements are estimated at 
$76,800,000 ; recurring issues for usage at hospitals, ships, and stations 
are estimated at $26,800,000; nonrecurring issues for increase in ship 
and station stock levels and initial outfits are estimated at $1,300,000. 
Other requirements, including rehabilitation of field chests, ship 
deficiency requisitions, reprocessing of blood plasma, and replacement 
of surveyed material and stores sold, are estimated at $7,400,000. 

Our largest requirement in fiscal year 1952 is $41,300,000 to par- 
tially meet program ‘objectives established by the Chief of Naval 
Operations to provide a further increment toward a mobilization 
reserve of medical material sufficient to meet needs after M-day 
which cannot be supplied by industry quickly enough to meet mobil- 
ization requirements. Our budget for 1952 anticipates that we will 
satisfy these requirements by an appropriation amount of $67,300,000, 
by utilization of $8,200,000 of inventory, and by reimbursements of 
$1,300,000. 


COMPOSITION OF ACTIVE-DUTY STRENGTH 


The next chart deals with composition of Medical Corps total 
active-duty strength. 

This chart will give you a picture of the change that has taken place 
in the last year and a half in the active-duty strength of the Medical 
Corps. On September 30, 1949, we had 3,081 doctors on board, com- 
posed of 1,451 Reserve doctors, 41 retired, and 1,589 Regular U nited 
States Navy doctors. A year later, on September 30, 19: 50, 3 months 
after the beginning of the Korean incident, our Medical Cor ps ‘reel 
was only slightly higher, at 3,107. It consisted of 1,585 Reserves, 
5 retired, and 1,517 Reruter personnel. By December 31, 1950, as a 
result of recalling Reserves and voluntary requests for active duty, 
our strength rose to 4,227, consisting of 2,685 Reserves, 5 retired, and 
1,537 Regulars. 

It has not been necessary to recall any medical officers involuntarily 
since November 1950. By March 31 of this year we had 4,485 doctors 
on board, including 2,938 Reserves, 7 retired, and 1,540 Regulars. 

I think this chart shows clearly the vital need for a well-organized 
and available Reserve component. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ACTIVE DUTY STRENGTH 


The fourth chart shows the distribution of Medical Corps active 
duty strength. 

This chart presents the distribution of doctors by the various duties 
to which they are assigned. On September 30, 1949, we had 117 on 
miscellaneous duties such as research, the medical supply system, 
preventive medicine, and as instructors at Navy schools, as well as 
those unavailable due to being sick or in transit. Ninety-five were on 
loan to the United States Air Fore ve; 806 were under training; 991 
were assigned to ships, stations, and the Fleet Marine Force; and 
1,072 were on duty at hospitals 

I will not repeat the figures in each of the columns but would like 
to point out what I consider the salient features of the chart. 
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First, it shows how we met the urgent need for doctors with the 
fleet and the Fleet Marine Force after the outbreak of fighting in 
Korea. As the chart shows, our requirement at ships, stations, and 
Fleet Marine Force has steadily expanded. Our first step, as shown 
in the column for September 30, 1950, was to meet the immediate need 
by drastically curtmling the number in training. Following this, it 
was necessary to begin ordering organized Reserve medical officers 
to active duty. 


DOCTORS LOANED TO THE ARMY AND AIR: FORCE 


1 would also like to point out the extent to which we have been 
able to aid the Army and the Air Force by loans of doctors when 
they were vitally needed. As of December 31, 1950, Navy medical 
officers on duty with the Army and Air Force totaled 617. As shown 
by the last column, that for March 31, 1951, Navy medical officers 
op duty with the Army and the Air Force are being phased back at 
the rate of about 100 per month. By June 30, 1951, we anticipate 
having them all returned to duty with the Navy. 

Mr. Manon. If you were able to loan the Army and Air Force 617 
doctors at-one time and at another time about 95 to the Air Force— 
was it not? 

Admiral Puan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Would it thereby follow that vou had too many doctors 
in the Navy and your program was not sound? 

Admiral Pucu. No, sir. Those were called in from our Reserve, 
and they were given to the Army before the time we needed them. 
After Public Law 779 was passed and the Army would have been 
able to obtain doctors through the mechanics of that law, there was 
still a time lag and they needed doctors very acutely, and we had 
these doctors in our Reserve and were able to call them in by reason 
of a Presidential order preceding the passage of that law. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, they were not in active service? 

Admiral PuGcu. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But they were called in? 

Admiral Pucu. That is correct. They are being phased back, how- 
ever, and we expect they will be returned to the Navy by June 30. 

Mr. Manon. Will you need all of them? 

Admiral Pucu. We will need them; because by reason of having 
other doctors who have been in service for 21 months, and they will 
be eligible to go on home. 


COMPARATIVE BED AND PATIENT DATA 


Now we come to the fifth and last chart, showing the comparative 
bed and patient data in naval hospitals. 

During fiscal year 1951, the Medical Department of the Navy is 
maintaining and operating 23,563 hospital beds with an average daily 
patient load of 17,448 patients. That is a 74 percent occupancy. In 
fiscal year 1952 our need is estimated at 28,716 operating beds in 
order to care for an estimated daily average patient load of 22,973 
patients. That would be about an 80-percent occupancy. 

Mr. Manon. From a medical standpoint, does that make sense? 

Admiral Pucu. Yes, sir. We estimate our beds should be filled on 
an 80-percent occupancy rate; that we should have a margin of 20 
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percent to take care of emergencies and take care of the dispersion 
necessary. 
Mr. WiacieswortH. Is that figure based on the theory that the 
war in Korea will terminate 45 days hence? 
Admiral Puau. Yes, sir, it is. 
\ a Captain Gitmore. There are included in that patient load casualty 
La carry-overs from this fiscal year to the extent of 1,590, but there are 
provided for no new admissions frem battle casualties after June 30. 


ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS TO SUPPORT KOREAN WAR 


Mr. Manon. I think, generally speaking, the members of the com- 
mittee and most Americans and, indeed, the military feel a very strong 
probability that this war in Korea will continue beyond June 30 of 
; this year. Let us say it continues during the remainder of this calen- 
: dar year at approximately the same level. What would be the situa- 
tion with respect to your ability to meet hospital requirements? 

Admiral Pucu. If the war continues, we believe we would not be 
able to meet the hospital requirements for a period in excess of 40 days. 
7 ra We would have to provide for additional hospital needs. 

- Mr. Manon. How do you propose to do that? 

1 Admiral Pucu. We have tentative plans. We have a plan that 
takes into account that possibility, sir, by the construction of new 
hospitals and making available certain facilities that already exist— 
generally speaking, by an expansion of our presently existing hospitals. 
, 4 Mr. Manon. Of course, you would not construct hospitals without 
\. ‘ requesting an authorization. 

n Admiral Puex. Oh, no, sir. 

s Mr. Manon. And getting appropriations from Congress. 

d Admiral Puen. Thatistrue. The plan is predicated upon a realiza- 
n : tion that we would have to get approval by Congress to put it into 
effect. 

Captain Gitmore. It is our belief and it appears certain now that 
the war will last after the time mentioned. However, it is planned to 
: proceed ahead and then to reevaluate the entire complete picture 
“ss } beginning approximately in September or October to see what the 

new needs will be from that time forward. It is anticipated that if it 
continues for any extended length of time, we will be obliged to return 
1g ’ to you for additional funds to meet whatever will be needed, based on 
ill the added experience. 


—————— tl 
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ADEQUACY OF NUMBER OF BEDS PRESENTLY AVAILABLE 


Mr. Manon. I understood from Admiral Pugh that the present bill 
ve would be adequate to take care of the situation for only about 40 days 
after June 30. So that does not seem to jibe with your evaluation in 

is September or October. I wish you would clarify that. 
ly ' Captain Gitmore. I am afraid there has been a little misunder- 
In : standing. I think what Admiral Pugh intended to convey was that 
in ‘ if full mobilization was to occur, the number of hospital beds we have 
73 ‘ available to us now—this is not funds; this is the number of hospital 
| beds—is sufficient at the present time only to extend 40 days after 
~ time when full mobilization may be required rather than after 

une 30. 
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Mr. Manon. Well, is that correct, Admiral Pugh? 

Admiral Pueu. That is right, sir. 

Captain Giumore. | believe he thought you were referring to full 
mobilization, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I do not know what I may have said, but I did not 
mean to refer to full mobilization. 

In other words, we can carry on for several months at the present 
scale of operations without additional funds for the Medical Depart- 
ment. 

Captain Gitmore. Six months at least, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is all right. 

You have completed your regular general statement, have you? 

Admiral Pueu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Your statement was very interesting and helpful, 
Admiral. We are pleased to have you before us. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION Data 


I note you are requesting funds for about 10 different activities, 
running all the way from research and development through industrial 
mobilization and procurement planning. 

We will place in the record at this point pages 6-3, 6-4, 6-5, 6-7, 
and 6-8, which will include those activities and the general breakdown 
of the $136,545,000 requested. © 

(The documents are as follows:) 


This appropriation provides funds necessary for the maintenance and operation 
of hospitals, a medical center, medical department schools, medical research 
facilities, the medical supply system, naval dispensaries, and clinics. Funds 
are also included for medical and dental care at nonnaval facilities; care of the 
dead; research and development; and instruction of Medical Department per- 
sonnel in Medical Department schools, naval hospitals, and civilian schools, as 
well as the purchase of periodicals. Included are all technical medical and 
dental supplies, equipment and services used by the Navy and Marine Corps; 
industrial mobilization; cataloging and siandardization of medical items; medical 
and denial costs related to the civilian components; and departmental adminis- 
tration at the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 


SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE ESTIMATE 


The estimated appropriation requirement for fiscal year 1952 under ‘Medical 
care, Navy,” is $136,545,000, representing an increase of $7,727,403 over the 
requirement for fiscal year 1951. The following summary table reflects com- 
parative financial daia for fiscal years 1951 and 1952 by gross obligaiing authority 
and net appropriation. 





Fiscal year— 





1951 | 1952 
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The following significant items were among those used in the development of 
this estimate: 
(1) Maintenance and operation of 1 medical center; 29 hospitals in full 
operating status and 1 in maintenance status; 9 medical department schools; 
2 medical supply depots; 6 medical research facilities; 2 naval dispensaries; 
and 5 dental clinics. 
(2) Operation of medical facilities aboard ships and at shore stations. 
(3) A total patient load in naval hospitals of 22,973. 
(4) Veterans’ Administration patient load in naval hospitals, 585. 
(5) Army patients in naval hospital, 510. 
(6) Air Force patients in naval hospitals, 330. 
(7) Navy patients in nonnaval hospitals, 577. 
(8) An estimated rate per ration of $1.10. 

An increase of 5,525 patients is anticipated in naval hospitals in fiscal year 
1952, and funds have been included in the estimate for care and treatment of 
these additional patients. 

Included in the estimate are funds for nonrecurring procurement of medical 
stores to meet program objectives ‘approved by the Chief of Naval Operations for 
mobilization reserves, covering those items which cannot be obtained from in- 
dustry within the time required upon mobilization. 

The estimate reflects a decrease of $1,356,000 in the requirements for industrial 
mobilization and procurement planning. This decrease is due to the fact that the 
increased tempo of procurement has made it unnecessary to support industry 
preparedness measures, and, therefore, funds are requested only for the Navy’s pro- 
portionate share of the operating expense of procurement planning within the 
Department of Defense. 


Synopsis of estimate 
a ic a ARE ESTAR TA LIE. TEA gl ERS AN ee eae eg aE »--- $39, 753, 633 
Estimate, 1951: 


peeemniy Avaiieble. of _..... $93, 805, 661 
Proposed fourth supplemental___........_...-. 34, 856, 000 
‘reer or Tunetions.2 os ssc Fl Se +155, 936 


OUD laisse Bin ioe S ola eee So aes Se ae ee ie te 128, 817, 597 
I el Seg EE Rts Cae eine ante qe he Hoan Fai 136, 545, 000 
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Mr. Manon. We will have some general questions and develop 
each of the activities to some extent. 
































OPERATION OF NavaL Hospirat at Coco Sono, C. Z. 


We had considerable controversy in Congress last year, I believe, 
about the restriction of the medical program of the Navy in certain 
areas. Hearings were held, and so forth, with respect to hospitals in 
1 California, Texas, and elsewhere. I do not care to rehash that story. 
I have a letter dated May 14, 1951, however, from Mr. Lindsay 
Warren, Comptroller General of the United States, which I should like 
to read and have you comment on. 

Two or three years ago, members of the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for the Army and Air Force, including former Congressman 
Engel, of Michigan, Judge Kerr, Mr. Norrell, and former Congress- 
man Tibbott, myself, and others made a trip to Panama and spent 
several days looking at our military and civilian installations in the 
Canal Zone. We were impressed with the fact that the military 
forces had not closed certain hospitals, yet at that time it was a 
number of years after the conclusion of hostilities of World War II. 
We made recommendations to the Department of Defense, and I was 
under the impression that consolidations had been made and that 
there were no further wastes of space and personnel in the Canal 
Zone, speaking now of hospitals. 

In the hearings on the Department of the Navy appropriation bill 
for 1950 we discussed the situation on the record with Admiral Swan- 
son. We had also discussed the matter in previous hearings prior 
to the consolidation of all defense appropriations in the House Appro- 
: priations Committee. References were made in those discussions 
to the Clayton General Hospital. That is an Army hospital, is it not? 

Admiral Puau. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Manon. And to Marguerita. 
Admiral Pucu. That is Canal Zone. 
Mr. Manon. And Gulick. 
Admiral Pua. That is Army. 
: Mr. Manon. Also to the hospital at Coco Solo. 

Admiral PuGcu. Navy. 

Mr. Manon. The Navy hospital. 

Here is the letter from Mr. Warren: 

Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 

My Dwar Mr. CuatrMan: There is enclosed for the information of your com- 
mittee an extract from a report of a recent examination by the General Accounting 


Office of the accounts and related records of the United States Naval Station, 
Coco Solo, C. Z. 

The report brings out that at the time of examination the United States Naval 
Hospital, Coco Solo, was being operated at a small fraction of capacity and at a 
high cost of $35 per patient-day; further, that the facilities substantially duplicate 
those of the Fort Clayton Army Hospital, located 40 miles distant in the Pacific 
sector, which is also being operated at a fraction of capacity but at a cost of only 
$14 per patient-day. 

While the report reflects conditions current when it was written in the Canal 
Zone a short time ago, it does not purport to consider the change in conditions 
which may be brought about if the Coco Solo Naval Base is reactivated, as reported 
in the press a few days ago. 
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In other words, he is complaining of a bad operation at the base 
but agrees that in the light of changing conditions the situation 
might be different in the future: 


It is my thought that regardless of any change in conditions brought about as 
a result of reactivation of the naval base, the committee would be interested in 
the failure of the Navy to deactivate the hospital when the need for the facilities 
abated after the close of the war, particularly in view of the testimony of Navy 
officials at the subcommittee hearings on the national military establishments 
appropriation bill for 1950, concerning the closing of hospitals in Panama, and to 
the effect that there was no longer any waste in connection with such facilities. 
An extract from the hearings (pp. 397 and 398 of pt. 3) is enclosed for your 
ready reference. ; 
Sincerely yours, 
Linpsay WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


We will place the excerpt to which the letter makes reference in the 
record. é 
(The excerpt is as follows:) 


CLOSING OF HOSPITALS IN PANAMA 


We have gone down to Panama and closed several of the hospitals, which Mr. 
Engel knows about. The naval hospital at Coco Solo, on the Atlantic side takes 
eare of all patients of the three services. 

Mr. Manon. Have you straightened the thing up in Panama in such a way 
that there is not a lot of waste down there? 

Admiral Swanson. Sir, I do not believe there is any waste in Panama now. 

Mr. Manon. I was in Panama, and Mr. Engel, also, and various Members of 
Congress have been down there in connection with those projects. 

Admiral Swanson. Two hospitals have been closed, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Swanson. Not only that, but that has already been implemented and 
acted upon. 

On the Pacific side Clayton General Hospital takes care of all the armed forces, 
and the Navy takes care of all the armed forces on the Atlantic side. 

Mr. EncEext. You closed Marguerita and Gulick? 

Admiral Swanson. That is right. 

Mr. EnGcet. Who takes care of Marguerita? 

Admiral Swanson. That is the Panama Canal Zone. 

Another thing we did was that we organized a committee of the head doctors 
of the respective services so that they would rotate the doctors to give them 
adequate clinical training. 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Pugh, I do not know what you may know 
about this situation at this time, since you were not Surgeon General 
prior to a few months ago. Captain Gilmore may know about it. 

I would like to have you state at this time what your reactions are 
to this statement by Mr. Warren, the Comptroller General. 

Admiral Puan. I was aware of the situation that obtained in the 
Canal Zone, and that there were several visits by representatives of 
the Navy, Army, and so forth to Panama, and that cognizance was 
taken of this situation there. I think Mr. Warren’s letter is a good 
letter. What was the date of that? 

Mr. Manon. The date of the letter was May 14, 1951. 

Admiral Puan. Just recently? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Puen. Oh, that recently. 

Mr. Manon. That is what disturbed me. 
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RETENTION OF HOSPITAL AT COCO SOLO 


Admiral Pucu. That disturbs me. I can only say that I did not 
go to Panama in connection with any of these surveys that were held 
down there, but I had not heard anything about Panama for so long 
that I assumed everything was all right and that the whole situation 
had been settled to the satisfaction of everybody concerned. 

Mr. Manon. We made the same assumption on this committee, 
I may say. 

Admiral Puau. I only know that we still have a hospital at Coco 
Solo. Our hospital has never been closed. As of this date it is operat- 
ing at around 60 beds. 

Captain Gitmorer. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that there was 
definite action taken. The naval hospital on the Pacific side, Balboa, 
was closed. ; 

Mr. Manon. When was it closed? 

Captain Gitmore. I would say either 1946 or 1947, sir. 

On the Atlantic coast the Army hospital, Fort Gulick, was closed. 
Subsequent to that time on the Atlantic side the Navy hospital at 
Coco Solo provided hospitalization for all three services, and on the 
Pacific side Fort Clayton the Army hospital, provided hospitalization 
for all three services. 

We grant that Coco Solo is running at a low patient load at the 
present time, but it is our understanding that the forces in that area are 
going to grow rather than contract. There were two definite closures, 
sir. One hospital now provides hospitalization on the Atlantic side, 
and one on the Pacific side. 


CAUSE OF HIGH COST PER BED 


Mr. Manon. But that does not explain the $35 per bed situation. 

Captain Gitmore. Ordinarily, sir, as a patient load drops down the 
patient-day cost rises because of the fact that even though the 
patient load may be at the time low, nevertheless you are going to 
have certain specialties to be provided. For example, you have an 
eye, ear, nose, and throat doctor, and he may have only 10 or 12 
patients on his service, as distinguished from 80 or 100 in another 
hospital. Consequently at that particular time the cost per patient- 
day would rise inordinately high during that time. 

Mr. Manon. What about $35? Is that an inordinately high 
figure? 

Captain Grimore. I think it is; ves, sir. We anticipate it will 
revert back down as soon as the patient: load picks up again. 

Mr. Manon. Then who is responsible for this inordinately high 
cost? Are you trying to say it was inevitable? On the other hand, 
is it not a result of bad management somewhere? ‘That is the implica- 
tion of the letter from the Comptroller General. 

Captain Gitmorg. That would ordinarily be considered to be bad 
management, but if vou have a hospital staffed sufficiently to handle 
the various specialties, then it is bound to elevate in cost considerably. 
If you were to run the hospital with three general practitioners, that 
would be one thing, but ordinarily a minimum staff at a hospital 
which provides any reasonable degree of care is normally considered 
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to be about 9 or 10 medical officers in order to have various special 
services ready to treat the various types of cases that arise. 

Mr. Manon. Will you take a copy of this letter? 

Captain Gitmore. I certainly will, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And give the whole matter consideration and give us 
the pros and cons of the situation. 

Captain Gitmore. I would be glad to, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do not just give us information that would tend to 
excuse bad management, but give us the whole story. 

Captain Gitmore. We prefer to give vou the whole story, pro and 
con, for and against. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert a statement in the record at this point 
with further reference to it. 

Captain Grimore, All right, sir. . 

(The information is as follows:) 


Unitep Srates Navaut Hospitat, Coco Soro, C. Z. 


The Coco Solo Naval Hospital is now operating with a very low patient load. 
With the increase of personnel anticipated in this area, it is expected that the 
patient load will increase in the near future with a resultant decrease in the cost 
per patient-day. 

In the first quarter of fiscal year 1951 the cost per patient-day was $31.56. 
However, in the first quarter of fiscal year 1950, with an average patient load of 
103 patients, the patient-day cost was $14.18. A major portion of the excessive 
cost is due to the pay of military personnel staffing the various activities within 
the hospital. 

If the hospital were to be closed and the patients transported across the Isthmus 
to Fort Clayton, there would be transportation expense, longer periods away 
from duty, and some deterioration of the physical plant at the Coco Solo Naval 
Hospital. There would also be the necessity of providing some measure of 
infirmary care for those whose transportation across the Isthmus was not ex- 
pedient or safe. There would also be a reduction in our mobilization potential in 
this most strategic area. There would be, however, some monetary savings in the 
closure of this hospital together with an inerease in the variety of clinical cases 
available for study and training purposes at Fort Clayton Hospital. 

A study is now being instituted to effect such reductions in military and civilian 
personnel as may be feasible as well as any other operating expenses that may be 
decreased or deferred. This action, as well as the anticipated increase in patient 
load, will undoubtedly reduce the patient-day costs. In the light of present-day 
conditions it is believed that this hospital should remain in an operating status 
and be conducted as economically as feasible. 

In order to transport patients from the Coco Solo side of the Isthmus to the 
Atlantic side where hospital facilities are located, it is necessary that they be 
transferred either by railroad or by ambulance over the existing highway. Rail- 
road service is limited to two trains a day and the type of service offered is not 
too suitable for the transportasion of ill or injured patients. Transportation by 
ambulance is hazardous and uncertain due to the fact that the highway is cut 
through hillsides in numerous places with the constant possibility of landslides. 
Twelve such landslides have occurred during the past year which resulted in the 
highway being completely blocked. 

It is understood that the Army has under consideration a plan to increase 
Army forces in the area, which would increase the population on the Atlantic side 
of the Isthmus, making further demands upon the Navy hospital facilities in the 
area. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard, have you any general questions? 
Mr. Suepparp. Yes; I have several policy questions. 


NURSES 


I noticed in your comments vou referred to the shortage of nurses, 
et cetera. Have vou given any thought to the training of your own 
nurses, due to the national shortage that is prevalent? 
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Admiral Puc. We have given considerable thought to the training 
of our own nurses, for two reasons: One is to help meet the shortage, 
and, second, to provide the enlisted Waves with a means of going on 
and becoming registered nurses. Some of them are excellent material, 
and we would like to provide them with an opportunity to go forward. 

We entered into a discussion on that. The Director of our Navy 
Nurse Corps entered into a discussion on this very matter with the 
director of nursing at Columbia University, and they worked out a 
plan that would have made it possible for us to send some Waves 
to the School of Applied Arts and Sciences in Brooklyn, for didactic 
training, practical work at our hospital at St. Albans, ‘and by that 
arrangement we would have graduated, after a period of 2 years, some 
Waves as nurses, who would have been acceptable in the State of 

New York. Two years, I believe, is that all is required. They would 

have had to have another year in our naval hospitals to qualify them 
for registered nursing, to be certified as registered nurses, but that 
plan was one we had worked upon. It is still a good plan. 

The Bureau of the Budget thought that it should be held in abey- 
ance, at least, because of certain legislation bearing upon the general 
matter of nurse education that was pending in Congress, I believe. 


Stock LEVELS 


Mr. Suepparp. What is your policy as to stock levels of medical 
stores, as they are shown in this budget estimate we have before us? 

Admiral Pucu. They are based on 12 months on hand and on order 
in depots. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is it necessary to project it as far as that? 

Admiral Pucu. We think that it is necessary to project it further 
than that. At least, it has been our policy in the past to project our 
stocks on hand and on order to 18 months. 

Mr. Suepparp. If that is the case, is it not indicated that you are 
liable to have a shortage, or does your source of production maintain 
a level of inventory you can reach into periodically and cover any 
shortage that might prevail? 

Admiral Pucu. We think it is a little bit risky not to have a longer 
period for stocks on hand and on order. The procurement lead time 
in certain stocks, for instance, we know now to be 8.2 months, we will 
say, over 8 months. That would mean we would only have a margin 
of three and a fraction months to use. 

Mr. SHepparD. What is to be gained by reducing your inventory 
from, say, 18 months to the present 12 months? Is it because of 
disintegration of matériel—— 

Admiral Puen. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparb. Or of being carried excessively long in inventory 
status; or is it because of saving on the monetary aspect of your 
appropriated funds? Which is it, if either one of them? 

Admiral Pucu. We know, sir, of course, what our deterioration 
because of age is. We never would advocate laying up a supply of 
deteriorable ‘goods. The basis for the curtailment of our on-hand 
and amanien period is because to provide for an 18 months’ period 
would naturally necessitate the outlay of more funds than for a short 
period of time. It is based upon the monetary factor. 
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Mr. SHepparp. Is it reasonable to assume that by buying larger 
amounts you save any amount, or does it cost. you the same general 
standard, whether you would buy it in large volume or small volume? 

Admiral Puen. I think there is some saving by buying in larger 
volume, but how appreciable a factor that is I do not know. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Suepparb. On what basis is your mobilization reserve require- 
ment calculated? 

Admiral Puau. Our mobilization reserve requirements are calculated 
to take care of our needs for 4 months after M-day. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Does this contemplate stockpiling of all the items 
you normally would use in practice? 

Admiral Pucu. No, sir. We have believed that our needs required 
stockpiling a list of items much larger than that, that we are stock- 
piling or intend to stockpile under this budget. We include 802 
items in our list that we plan to stockpile for mobilization purposes. 

Mr. SHepparp. Why did you request original funds in excess of 
those that the Army did for what 1 would reasonably assume to be 
comparable requirements? 

Admiral Puen. Sir, I did not get your question. 

Mr. SHepparD. I said, why did you originally request funds for 
more items than the Army? 

Admiral Pucu. Well, sir, our experience in the past has led us to 
the conclusion that we should have more items. We need more items. 
Our mobilization plan or our plan to go into high gear in case the need 
arises is based upon somewhat of a different type of concept from that 
which is adhered to or followed in the Army. 

Captain Gilmore. May I make an addendum to that reply, Mr. 
Sheppard, please? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Surely. 

Captain Gilmore. First, the study for each item is conducted by a 
joint agency to determine at what rate of speed industry can be called 
upon to produce that item. Then, each service calculates its needs, 
together with what it has on hand, and then compares that with what 
industry can produce. 

Our mobilization plans call for a greatly accelerated rate. That is, 
we climb the hill much faster, because of, I presume, mainly our large 
Reserve forces are concerned. Consequently we would normally, 
with fast mobilization, run out of considerably more items than the 
Army would. We figured we would run out of about 5,000. The 
number, to be exact, is 5,126 items. 

The Army’s mobilization plan indicates to them they will run out 
of 802 items, because of a different rate of mobilization. 

In this particular budgetary submission, however, we were permitted 
to request funds only on the 802 joint Army and Air Force items, with 
indications given to us that the additional items would be given 
further consideration next fall when the picture is reevaluated. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you consider this type of stockpiling is going 
so give you full protection, particularly in the areas of reduced in- 
ventory categories referred to, or only partial protection? 

Admiral Pucu. Only partial, sir. 
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Mr. SHeprarD. What are your obligations, which are mandatory 
under the law, to take care of the personnel you have in the Navy? 

Admiral Puen. Well, sir 

Mr. SHepparp. Admiral, what I am trying to reach for is this: Is 
this somebody’s arbitrary concept that is not quite consistent with 
the legal responsibilities, or is it something strictly compatible with 
the legal aspect, always keeping in mind the necessity for taking care 
of military personnel that falls within your cognizance? 

Admiral Puan. Yes, sir. Our list of items amounts to some 8,000. 
To only provide 800 is just 10 percent of our needs insofar as the list 
is concerned numerically. 

Our whole philosophy upon this is based upon years of experience. 
We believe we have given the Navy a very good service. We believe 
the record speaks for itself. We have done it by adhering to certain 
policies that have stood the test of time. This is one of those things 
that has stood the test of time. We feel that we should abandon it 
with caution or deviate from it with caution. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How far after M-day will your stockpile carry you? 

Admiral Puc. Four months. 

Mr. Suepparp. How long do you consider your hospital beds would 
carry you? 

Admiral Pucu. Forty days, sir. 





TRANSFER OF MepicaL SuppLty Functions to BuREAU OF SUPPLIES 
AND ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Suerparp. What is being advocated within the Department at 
this time relative to turning over functions of your Bureau to the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts? If that is an embarrassing 
question—— ; 

Admiral Pucu. Well, sir, it is not embarrassing. That is another 
question, though, that bears upon a matter that has been under dis- 
cussion recently. 

I would say that the whole thing stemmed from the Munitions 
Board, a policy statement by the Munitions Board that was to the 
effect that the medical supply system of the armed services should be 
integrated within each department. The Army and the Air Force 
interpreted the terms of that policy statement to the effect that their 
medical departments were already integrated with the general supply 
system for the Army and the Air Force, but the Navy’s interpreta- 
tion was different. They felt that our supply system was not inte- 
grated, and a very careful study was made of this matter by represent- 
atives of the Medical Department and of the Supply Department, 
and the decision by higher authority was to the effect that the Medical 
Department should turn over its supply depots and its storehouses 
to the management control of the Supply Department a year from 
this June. 

Mr. SHepparp. From your own experience and functions in your 
present position do you consider that is a good move, either econom- 
ically or otherwise? 

Admiral Puan. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, their repre- 
sentatives, do not claim that they can manage our supplies either 
more efficiently or more economically than we have done it. They do 
not believe they could. They will do the best they can. 
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Mr. SHepparpb. Has anyone come up with any cold facts and figures 
wherein this particular consolidation is going to save more money, or 
is this going to be another case where the Secretary of Defense’s 
office has detailed something to another division wherein the taxpayer 
is going to be spending more money to accomplish the same purpose? 
What is the answer? 

I think this committee, Admiral, with no personal criticism to vou, 
is entitled to ¢o into this subject matter and know just exactly where 
it will lead. 

Admiral Pueu. I do not know that any saving will accrue. To 
my knowledge not one single point has been raised that would indi- 
cate that a more economical or more efficient service will obtain follow- 
ing the amalgamation or the absorption of the supply function now 
performed by the Medical Department by the Bureau ef Supplies and 
Accounts. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Have you been called upon, or Captain Gilmore, 
or Admiral Hopwood, or one of your associates, Admiral Hopwood, 
to sit in on one of these conferences to resolve whether or not you 
would save any money? 

Admiral Pucu. Both Captain Gilmore and I have been present at 
various discussions that have gone on with respect to this whole deal. 
We pointed out that it will be more expensive in that we will have to 
retain the medical officers at these storehouses and supply depots. 
The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts grant that they will have to 
have technical advisers there, so instead of there being a lowering of the 
number of personnel there will be an increase. 

Mr. Suepparp. If they have an increase in personnel it is obvious 
they are going to have an increase in cost of the function, is it not? 

Admiral Pucu. That is our view, sin. 

Mr. SHepparb. Admiral Hopwood, what do you know about this 
situation insofar as the cost factor pertains? That is what I am 
addressing myself to particularly at this time. 

Admiral Hopwoop. The Office of the Comptroller of the Navy has 
not been brought into this picture in any of the surveys that have been 
made to date, and the plans that are contemplated. 

Mr. Suepparp. You say that the order has already been issued, to 
become effective as of what date? 

Admiral Pueu. As of the Ist of July 1952. 

Mr. SuHepprarp. Who issued the order and who signed it? 

Admiral Puen. I think the order was signed by the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to have a copy of that order supplied 
to our statistician, if you will, please. 

Captain Giumore. Surely. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any internal reasons, because of com- 
mand chain function, wherein you would be embarrassed by supplying 
this committee with that information? 

Admiral Puau. I do not believe so, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. If there is, if you will advise us we will get it from 
the Secretary, but I want it made avajlable for the record. I would 
like to have it inserted in the record. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, 11 May 1951. 


From: Secretary of the Navy. 
To: Chief, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 
Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
Subject: Implementation of Department of Defense policies governing medical- 
supply operations. 
Reference: (a) Navy supply system as approved in Secretary of the Navy letter 
of 14 February 1947. 

(b) Secretary of Defense memorandum of 22 November 1950, subject: 
Policies governing medical supply operations. 

(c) Secretary of the Navy letter of 1 February 1951, subject: Imple- 
mentation of Department of Defense policies governing med- 
ical supply operations. 

(d) United States Navy regulations, 1948. 

(e) Navy Department General Order No. 19. 

Enclosures: (1) Summary of technical functions. 

(2) Summary of supply functions. 

1. Reference (a), as approved by the Secretary of the Navy, exempied the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery from the application of the Navy supply system 
in many of its basic provisions. 

2. Reference (b) promulgated policy statements governing medical-supply 
operations in the Department of Defense and directed that they be placed in 
effect at the earliest practicable date. Policy statement No. 11 reads as follows: 

“That the system employed in the distribution of medical material be inte- 
grated by each department with the departmental distribution system employed 
for all other material.”’ 

3. Reference (c) removed the exemption of the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery from the Navy supply system. 

4. The specific purpose of this letter is to clarify the functions, responsibilities 
and authority of the Chief, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, and the Chief, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, under the Navy supply system as approved. 

5. Reference (a), in subparagraph IITA 4a, outlines the ‘‘technieal functions” 
required in the operation of a material logistic support system. These functions 
are quoted in enclosure (1) and are amplified therein for clarification, particulariv 
as they apply to medical and dental material. ‘Che bureau authority and responsi- 
bility for all of the above technical functions as they apply to medical and dental 
material shall rest with the Chief, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

6. Reference (a), in subparagraph IIIA 4b, outlines the ‘‘supply functions” 
required in the operation of a material logistic support system. These functions 
are quoted in enclosure (2) and are amplified therein for clarification, particularly 
as they apply to medical and dental material. 

7. The function of ‘cataloging’ in both enclosure (1) and enclosure (2), in its 
entirety for the Army, Navy, and Air Force, has been assigned to the Armed 
Services Medical Procurement Agency. Purchasing, contract administration and 
performance, and industrial mobilization have also been assigned to the Agency. 
Reference (b) provides ‘‘That the responsibilities, functions, and duties now per- 
formed by the Armed Forces Medical Procurement Agency as outlined in its 
charter of 29 June 1949, together with those that may be assigned in the future by 
the Secretary of Defense, will be continued.” 

8. The Agency functions under a directorate consisting of the Surgeons General 
of the Army, Navy, and the Air Force or their respectively designated representa- 
tives. Consequently, all ‘‘supply’”’ funetions performed by the Agency shall be 
the bureau responsibility of the Chief, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

9. Except for the funetions mentioned in paragraphs 7 and 8, above, the 
bureau responsibility and authority for all of the supply funetions listed in 
enclosure (2), as they apply to medical and dental material, shall rest with the 
Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
shall assume this responsibility and authority at the earliest practicable date, as 
jointly agreed by the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, but not later than 30 November 1951. 
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10. The authority and responsbility as assigned above to the Chief, Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, and the Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, are 
elements of ‘‘technical control”’ as defined in reference (e). 

11. Management control of the Navy Medical Material Office, medical-supply 
depots, and storehouses shall remain with Bureau of Medicine and Surgery until 
1 July 1952, at which time management control of these activities shall be assumed 
by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

Francis P. MarrHews. 

Authenticated by— 

C. G. Drescuer, 
Commander, United States Navy. 


SumMMARY OF TECHNICAL FUNCTIONS 


(1) Research and development: To development new and improved material 
through the application of research and development techniques. 

(2) Design: To establish performance characteristics, specifications, and plans 
for material. 

(3) Determination of requirements: To determine material requirements in 
terms of what, how much (subject to par. 4b (2)), where and when. 

This shall be interpreted to include— 

(a). Determination of what items are to be stocked in the medical-supply 
system; 

(6) Determination of specifications and of the extent to which specifica- 
tions may be waived; 

(c) Establishment and administration of stock and retention levels at all 
activities; 

(d) Determination of what items and quantities are required for mobiliza- 
tion reserve and what items and quantities are to be procured or retained 
for that purpose; 

(e) Determination of what items and quantities are required for emer- 
gency expansion reserve at hospitals and stations; and what items and 
quantities are to be retained, furnished, or procured for that purpose; 

(f) Determination of what items and quantities are to be carried as 
reserve stock on board ships; 

(q) Determination of the manner in which actual usage data is obtained 
at the source; 

(h) Determination of the validity of usage data; 

(i) Determination of initial stocks for outfitting ships and stations; 

(j) Determination of the validity of requisition priorities and delivery 
da‘es; 

(k) Rationing of material in short supply; 

(1) Determination of items and quantities excess to needs of the medical 
supply system; 

(m) Determination of items and quantities of material required for plan- 
ning program; and 

(n) Determination of items and quantities to be procured. 

(4) Technical supervision of cataloging: To excerise technical control over 
cataloging with respect to identity, nomenclature, classification, stock numbering, 
interchangeability, supersedure, addition, and deletion of items. 

This shall be interpreted to include determination as to interchangeability and 
supersedure of items throughout the entire supply operation. 

(5) Technical supervision of storage: To ‘control techniques for reception, 
stowage, segregation, packing, and disposal to the extent required by the essential 
characteristics of the material concerned. 

This shall be interpreted to include 

(a) Determination of packing and packaging specifications for storage. 

(b) Determination of standards to be met in storage, including: 

Temperature, 
(2) Humidity, 
(3) Whether covered storage is required, 
(4) Light conditions, 
(5) Shock prevention, 
(6) Periodic tests, and 
(7) Shelf life. 

(6) Technical supervision of issue: To control allowances and technical re- 

strictions relative to usage and issue of material. 
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This shall be interpreted to include— 
(a) Format of allowance lists and determination of items and quantities 
to be included. 
(b) Determination of activities to which issues may be made; and of re- 
strictions on issues and purposes for which material may be used. 
(7) Inspection: To inspect material during and after production and while in 
service. 
This shall be interpreted to include determination of extent to which material 
is fit for issue and use. 
(8) Construction and manufacture: To fabricate facilities and material. 
(9) Maintenance: To maintain material through preventive upkeep and repair. 
This shall be interpreted to include— 
(a) Determination of standards and specifications for preservation; 
(b) Determination of standards and specifications for modification and 
repair; and 
(c) Establishment and control of modification and repair programs. 





SuMMARY OF SupPLy FuNcTIONS 


(1) Cataloging: To edit, publish, and distribute adequate catalogs as a basis 
for identifying, requisitioning, and warehousing of material. ; 

(2) Inventory control: To assure proper balance between the supply of and 
the demand for individual items of material. The performance of this function 
is influenced by the results of the technical determination of requirements. 

This shall be interpreted to include— 

(a) Receipt; ? 

(b) Stock-record keeping; 

(c) Physical inventory; 

(d) Requisitioning; 

(e) Stock-status reporting; 

(f) Computing demand, supply and net shortage or excess; 

(g) Distribution, to balance supply with demand or for other purposes; and 

(h) Initial computation of items and quantities to be procured. 

(3) Procurement: To procure material in such quantities and forms as necessary 
to meet requirements as determined by the technical authority. This does not 
necessarily include the actual performance of the contract function. 

This shall be interpreted to include initiating of action leading to purchase or 
other acquisition from a source outside the system. 

(4) Storage: To warehouse and protect Navy material. 

This shall be interpreted to include— 

(a) Providing storage space; 

(b) Storage; 

(c) Materials handling; and 

(d) Security against loss, damage, and deterioration in storage. 

(5) Transportation (freight traffic): To arrange for and, where required, to pro- 
cure the transport of material as required to meet the Navy’s needs. 

(6) Stores accounting: To perform accounting with respect to stocked material. 

This shall be interpreted to ineclude— 

(a) Maintenance of financial records of receipts, on-hand balance, stores 
in transit, issues, gains, losses, and such other financial data as may be 
required for financial stores accounting; and 

(b) The reconciliation of financial stores accounts with item stock records 
and with cost and appropriation accounting. 

(7) Issue: To issue from store materials as required for use. 

This shall be interpreted to include— 

(a) Invoicing, 

(b) Withdrawal from stock, and 

(c) Preserving, packaging, packing, and marking for shipment. 

(8) Disposal: To dispose of such material as is found to be in excess of the 
Navy’s requirements. 

This shall be interpreted to include, for the items and quantities approved by 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, all action to redistribute to other Department 
of Defense agencies or to dispose of as excess. 


84328—51—pt. 3——8 
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Mr. SHepparp. That is all. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes? 
Mr. Srxes. Let us see if I can get a clearer picture of the actual 
financial situation. 
Cost or Korean War 


Your expenditures of $128.8 million for 1951 include the expenses 
incident to the Korean War; do they not? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you know how much of that $128.8 million is 
directly attributable to the Korean War, as apart from the general 
build-up in armed strength? 

Captain Gitmore. No, sir; we have no tabulation showing exactly 
which portion of it is due to the Korean War. 2 

Mr. Srxes. Would you care to make an estimate? 

Captain Gitmorg. We anticipate, sir, that if it were continued into 
1952 the cost attributable to the Korean War would be in the neigh- 
borhood of $21 million; because of the necessity of building up 
stocks for the Marine forces, the opening of the Yokasuka Naval 
Hospital, and the increased supplies placed on ships in that area. I 
would estimate offhand that the cost of the Korean War out of this 
$128 million would be in the neighborhood of $30 million to $32 
million, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. You estimate for 1952 a need for $136.5 million, which 
does not include a continuation of the Korean War. 

Captain Gitmore. No, sir. It does include the retention of 
certain hold-over casualties, but it does not provide for the admission 
of any new casualties after June 30, sir. 

Mr. Srxgs. So that if we are to add a comparable figure to that 
which you attribute in 1951 to the shooting war in Korea, for the 
shooting war in Korea for 1952, you probably will have instead of a 
requirement for $136.5 million something in the neighborhood of 
$165 million? 

Captain Gitmore. I would suggest, sir, that $157 million would be 
about it, provided there were no increase in strength. About $21 
million if the Korean War were to be continued. 

Mr. Srkgs. So instead of an increase of $7 million on a comparable 
basis, which you show here—using $128.8 million for 1951 and $136.5 
million for 1952—a more realistic increase should be shown. In one 
case you do not take into account the shooting war in Korea. 


REASON FOR INCREASE IN 1952 BUDGET 


Mr. Sixes. Your expenditures, therefore, for 1952 are materially 
higher than vour expenditures for 1951. In general, what is the re- 
qurement for that? 

Captain Gitmore. The main item, sir, is the $41.2 million for 
mobilization reserves. That is to build up a portion of the material 
that we need to have on hand after any possible mobilization day, 
before the time that industry can fully meet our needs in that par- 
ticular item. As compared with $13.1 million, there is a difference of 
$28.1 million between 1951 and 1952. 
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Mr. Sixes. You have given clear figures, and I understand what 
you are doing, but let me get at this: In fiscal 1950 the requirements 
were $39.7 million? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Now your strength is about double that figure at this 
time. Your proposed expenditures are considerably more than 
double, even when you take into account the factors which you just 
named. How do you account for that? 

Captain Gitmorn. The main items, sir, are the mobilization 
reserve that I mentioned, which is not related to the increase in 
strength, plus the rehabilitation of certain activities in order to provide 
for the new strength, plus the ordinary issue of operating stock for the 
new personnel that you plan to have on board. When you bring 
1,000 men on board, sir, you not only provide material to put in your 
depots to have as back-up material to care for them, but you also 
provide for a year’s issue to that group of men. Of course, in a later 
year when you have already provided the basic stock then your rate 
recedes again to only the amount that you issue to that group of men 
during that year. 


COMPARISON OF 1950 AND 1952 BUDGETS 


Mr. Sixes. I would like for you to prepare for me an actual break- 
down showing the difference in operating cost between 1950 and the 
proposed operating cost in 1952, eliminating from consideration the 
items which you have named as being responsible for a considerable 
part of this increased cost. 

Captain Gitmore. Certainly. 

Mr. Srxes. So that we can see how far off the cost figures are from 
the anticipated increases due to change of Navy strength. 

Captain Giumore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Your strength has about doubled. I would like to see 
what your actual operating costs are after the elimination of those 
items that you just enumerated, which should not properly be charged 
to your operating costs. 

Captain Gitmore. Right, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I want the record to be as clear as possible. I think 


you people know we have always leaned over backward in an effort 


to provide fully for medical requirements. We have given you just 
about everything you asked for, because we wanted to be doubly sure 
that we were taking no chances on the health of the people in the 
armed services. At the same time, we have the responsibility and 
you have the responsibility not to take the lid off and let the sky be 
the limit on expenditures. 

I would like to have you get me specific information along the lines 
enumerated. 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Explanation of difference in cost between fiscal year 1950 and fiscal year 1952 























Increase 
| Fi Fiscal year | . - Fiscal year 
1950 Dee expansion corean 1952 
| ppc and mobi- | casualty 
| lization hold-over 
1. Research and development | $2, 723, 000 foe DR | ee -| $4,311,000 
2. Maintenance and operation of medical | 
treatment facilities SNR --| 22, 990, 317 bios 579, 153 |_-_-....--__| $8,398,530 | 49, 968, 000 
3. Departmental administration ____- ae 1, 536, 950 | ny SCE REE: $e RSE EP 2, 090, 000 
4. Education and training... _- | Saeed | 1 eee Ls... -.....1--.-.--.. ‘| 4, 486, 500 
5. Medical services, supplies, and equip- | 
ment at other facilities ___- -| 4,805, 227 | XL ees Peper oee 8, 742, 000 
6. Nonrecurring procurement of medical | } 
supplies and equipment 696,000 | 2,334,800 | 56,769,200 |_......_....| 59,800,000 
+ .Medical supply system - . ---- .-.-| 2,604, 545 432,300 | 1, m, ES 4, 514, 000 
&. Medical care in nonnaval facilities._..-| 1,359, 134 8 9 ed oe ME 1, 906, 500 
9. Care of the dead_____..___- ede sodale 301, 900 ERS een | See nen oe 643, 000 
10. Industrial mobilization - ie oe oe — <  ) ee baer , 000 
SE ee ee ee a 39, 753, 633 33, 600, 482 | 59,792,355 | 3,398, 530 | 136, 545, 000 








AVAILABILITY OF DOCTORS 


Mr. Stxes. Are you troubled now with a scarcity of doctors? 
Admiral Pucu. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What did it, the Draft Act? 

Admiral Pucu. Yes, sir; | would say so. 


ADEQUACY OF HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Stxes. Do you consider that with facilities now being made 
available we have enough hospital facilities to take care of the fore- 
seeable needs? j 

Admiral Pueu. It is my conviction that we have with the beds 
requested in the 1952 public-works program. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber, have you any general questions? 


INVENTORIES OF MeEpicaL INDUSTRY 


Mr. Taser. What sort of an inventory has industry of medical 
supplies presently? 

Admiral Puen. I did not understand your question, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What sort of an inventory has industry of medical 
supplies? I mean the producing industry. 

Admiral PucH. You mean of backlog? 

Mr. Taser. No. I mean, for instance, how many vitamins has 
industry stocked up that are already manufactured and ready for use? 
How many milligrams of penicillin have they? Have they a 1-day, 
2-day, 3-day, or 6 months’ supply? 

Admiral Puau. I understand, sir, and I believe it is practically 
none. I believe that their products of manufacture are taken off, 
out of their facilities, about as fast as they are made. It is my under- 
standing that if the pharmaceutical houses stopped working today 
that there would be a dearth of medical supplies in just no time at all. 
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Captain Gitmore. May I make an addendum to that, Mr. Taber, 
please, sir? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Captain Gitmore. In general, the manufacturing concerns, sir, pro- 
duce against our contracts only after they receive the contracts. 
There are essentially no civilian supply stocks of medical stores. The 
average large factory does not maintain storage space for one carload 
of material. 

A further simple example, sir, right at hand, is this: If there were 
trouble in Washington, for instance, there does not exist within 100 
miles of Washington enough supplies and equipment to equip one 
100-bed hospital right now. 


MANUFACTURING CAPACITY OF MEDICAL INDUSTRY 


Mr. Taser. Of course, these pharmaceutical houses or factories, 
or whatever you might call them, send people out on the road to sell 
things, and that sort of thing, and they have to be prepared to ship 
most of the articles in the regular course of business quite promptly. 
They must have some sort of an inventory in order to do that sort of 
thing. Are they fairly well equipped, and have we factory capacity 
enough to take care of the ordinary situation that arises? 

Captain Gitmore. We believe, sir, that they do have capacity, 
sir, with the exception of certain areas in which difficulties are being 
encountered, such as in the “cat gut” industry, which is made almost 
entirely from sheep gut, because of the high price of wool, where 
there are not sufficient sheep being slaughtered at the present day. 
In general productive capacity, considering the areas in which they 
are being boosted, shall we say, by the military services, are going to 
prove adequate, we believe, sir. 

Mr. Taser. They are just as large now as they were in the war 
period, are they not? 

Captain Grumore. I would suggest even a little larger, sir, because 
our population has increased since that time, and I believe that the 
consumption of medical stores throughout the country has increased 
somewhat, too, sir. 

PROCUREMENT LEAD TIME 


Mr. Taper. They are prepared in most things to give you rather 
prompt service, are they not? 

Captain Grumore. Well, sir, our average procurement lead time 
being experienced at the present day ‘is 8.2 months. 

Mr. Taper. That is your average lead time on procurement? 

Captain Grumore. Yes, sir; that is our average lead time at the 
present time, sir. We have been informed that after the materials 
control program goes into effect July 1 we will contract back from that 
8.2 months and probably arrive at a 6 months’ average procurement 
lead time, which was our experience pre-Korea. 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES 
Mr. Taser. Are the production facilities increasing or decreasing? 


Captain Gitmore. Increasing, sir. That is one of the purposes of 
our industrial mobilization plan, sir. For example, in the line of 
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blood plasma reprocessing or original processing, they are extending. 
In the line of biologicals, they are extending rather than contracting. 
Mr. Taser. I think that is all I have at the moment. I will have 
another question in a minute, when I finish looking at this book. 
Mr. SuepparpD. All right. Mr. Wigglesworth? 


NuMBER OF HospITaLs AND Patient Loaps 


Mr. WiaGciteswortnu. I understand from your opening statement 
that in fiscal 1952 you contemplate 29 hospitals in active status and 
one in inactive status, having a total capacity of 28,716 beds. You 
say the estimated patient load is 22,973, an increase of 5,525 patients 
as compared to fiscal 1951, and in addition it is planned to care for 577 
patients in other civilian hospitals. Is that because of geographical 
location, or why are there 577 in other hospitals? 

Captain Gitmore. The largest number, sir, are in Army hospitals. 
That is because of geographical location, and that is mainly the result 
of the closed Aiea Hospital. We place our patients in Honolulu in 
Tripler, the Army general hospital. There are a few in the Air Force 
and civilian hospitals, in the Veterans’ Administration and Public 
Health hospitals. Those are because of location, because of either 
being injured in isolated areas, where there are no naval facilities, or 
being on duty in a recruiting station, for example, where the Army 
hospital is much closer than any Navy installation. 


REDUCTION IN NONNAVAL PATIENTS 


Mr. WieGLesworru. You also state that you contemplate a reduc- 
tion in Army patients to the number of 760 and Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration patients to the number of 390. What is the explanation of 
that and what is the result of it? 

Captain Gitmore. The reason for it, with respect to the Army, 
sir, is that we handled the overload of casualties for them at a time 
when we had available beds that could be used for them. As our 
strength increased and as our casualties increased, we needed those 
beds for our own people and they, in turn, reopened three Army 
general hospitals and were then in a position to provide their own 
hospitalization. 

In the case of the VA, the main reduction is at Philadelphia, Pa., 
where they have an allocation of 400 beds which is to be terminated 
about the middle of December 1951, at the time when the VA antici- 
pates opening a VA hospital in that particular city. 

Mr. WieeLeswortnu. Does this mean that the Navy will then be 
caring for no more Veterans’ Administration patients? 

Captain Grumore. In Philadelphia; no, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. I mean, in the over-all picture. 

Captain Gitmore. I am sorry, sir; I misunderstood your question. 

Mr. WieGieswortn. In the over-all picture, how many Veterans’ 
Administration patients, if any, and how many Army patients, if 
any, will the Navy take care of in fiscal 1952? 

Captain Gitmore. The Navy will take care of 585 Veterans’ 
Administration patients and we will take care of 510 Army patients 
and 330 Air Force patients. 
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COST PER PATIENT PER DAY 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. What is the average cost per patient per 
day at these 29 hospitals; and how does it compare with the Army 
average cost, if you know? 

Captain Giumore. The cost, during the last fiscal year, in all 
naval hospitals, was $12.29 per patient day. That is inclusive of 
military pay. The Army cost during that same period, also inclusive 
of military pay, was reported as $16.21. 

Mr. WicG.Leswortu. Is there much variation in cost as between 
your 29 hospitals or does the cost run about the same in each one of 
them? 

Captain Grumore. No, sir; it varies with several items, the most 
important being the size of the patient load; secondly, the type of 
installation; the location; and the mission—I mean by the mission, 
whether the hospital has additional services such as aural rehabilita- 
tion, an amputee shop, a training program, and other similar services. 
The most important factors, however, are the size of the patient load 
and the location of the hospital. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What would be roughly the maximum and 
the minimum at those 29 hospitals? 

Captain Grumore. I would say the minimum would be $9 and the 
maximum would be around $28. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Where will those costs be properly subject 
for consideration, under maintenance and operation? 

Captain Giumore. Under activity 2—A ‘Maintenance and operation 
of naval hospitals,”’ which begins at page 6-18. 


ADJUDICATION OF PERSONAL AND CommuNItTy HARDSHIPS 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. You referred to the adjudication of personal 
and community hardships by the voluntary recall of medical officers. 
Do I understand that all hardship cases of this character where the 
recall has been involuntary, have been resolved in favor of the officer? 

Admiral Pucu. Not all of them. They have all been considered, 
and the decisions were based on the merits of each case. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortu. I note the following statement on page K: 

It has not been necessary to: recall involuntarily any medical officers since 
November 1950, 

That would be true since that date, but it is not true prior to that 
date; is that right? 

Admiral Pugu. The doctors whose cases are considered by these 
boards, perhaps, are already in the service, some of them. I mean, 
there are some who are already in the service, some members of the 
Regular Navy also that apply for release because of hardship; and 
their cases are considered. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. In general terms, percentage-wise, what has 
been the result of the consideration of these hardship cases, if you 
know? 

Admiral Pucu. The percentage of favorable consideration has been 
quite high. I do not know the percentage, but of those who requested 
deferment early, nearly all were deferred, if they had reasons that were 
at all substantial. 
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Captain Gitmore. May I suggest that we give you an estimate 
now and then correct it for the record to be more exact? 

Mr. WieG.Lesworts. I would be glad if you would. 

Captain Girtmore. In the true hardship cases I would estimate 
that 95 percent of them were approved in their favor. But they had 
to be true, definite hardship cases, not simply a case of “I don’t 
want to go at this time,” or, “It is not convenient for me.”’ 

(The committee was advised that the actual record for the disposi- 
tion of hardship cases was as follows:) 

Through May 23, 1951, all appeals for deferment or cancellation of orders based 
on true personal or community hardship, have been approved. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. As things now stand it has not been necessary 
since November 1950, and it is not contemplated to make involuntary 
recalls; is that correct? 

Admiral Puau. We do not believe it will be necessary. We have 
adequate applications for active duty in the Navy to take care of our 
needs. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. That is all. 


CASES OF FROSTBITE IN KOREA 


Mr. Sertvner. Admiral, I was impressed with your statement at 
the bottom of page A, in your reference to the fact that you had 
nearly 3,000 cases of frostbite in Korea? 

Admiral Puan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Why were there so many cases of frostbite and what 
is the Navy Medical Bureau doing about it? 

Admiral Pucu. Almost all of these frostbite cases, sir, occurred in 
the operation in North Korea. 

Mr. Scrivner. Were most of them marines? 

Admiral Pucu. Among the marines and our Hospital Corpsmen 
who were taking care of their needs. The division surgeon who was 
with these troops has returned to Washington and he has given us a 
very detailed account of the whole thing. He himself grew up in 
northern Wisconsin and he said that he did not believe that the type 
of footwear that they were provided was a significant factor; that they 
had good footwear, the same kind that he had worn in Wisconsin in 
the cold and he had not gotten frostbite. But many of these people 
got their feet wet and they were not able to get to a fire. They were 
not in the same sort of situation as an individual is apt to be, who can 
go in and get dry socks and get warmed up from time to time. So 
there were a large number of frostbite cases, of hands and feet, and 
some of them lost their hands and feet. We have done a good deal of 
work on these cases with corticosteroids; also ACTH, and cortisone in 
certain cases, and they seem to have been quite effective. Some of 
our most important research at present is going on in that field. 


UPPER RESPIRATORY DISEASES 


Mr. Scrtvner. On page B you report that there has been a preva- 
lence of upper respiratory diseases. What accounts for that? 

Admiral Puc. There has been an increase in the incidence of what 
we call virus pneumonias, virus infections of one kind or another. 
How to account for it is not easy but there have been many admissions 
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to our hospitals in this country for these upper respiratory conditions. 
None of them are very serious, but serious enough to put the patient 
on the sick list. The mortality rate has not been anything like what 
it was with the flu back in 1917 and 1918. But there has been a 
prevalence of, and an increase in the incidence of, these virus infections. 

Mr. Scrivner. That might have been just a temporary thing, or it 
might recur? 

Admiral Pucu. We hope it was temporary, but we have to con- 
sider the likelihood of its not disappearing. 

Mr. Scrivner. What progress has been made in taking care of 
those cases? 

Admiral Pucu. We have recognized the importance of admitting 
them to the sick list and they have been given the various medica- 
ments that have been found effective, particularly the antibiotics. 

Mr. Scrivner. For instance, what has been found to be effective? 

Admiral Pucu. In most of these cases they get one or the other of 
the antibiotics, such as penicillin, or aureomycin, or chloromycetin. 

Captain Gitmore. Mr. Scrivner, may I make an addendum to that, 
please? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Captain Gitmore. There is a temporary rise in upper respiratory 
infections. The pendulum was quite low and we had anticipated its 
swinging in the opposite direction. With any mobilization you always 
have some upper respiratory infections. However, even with this rise 
it still has not risen to the height where it was, without mobilization, 
in 1939. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it did not rise to a point where you 
could call it an epidemic? 

Captain Grumore. Oh, no, sir. Between 1938 and 1940 we ran 
2.1. percent sick in hospitals as a standard experience. During 
March 1951, we had risen, but we still had only 1.87 percent of our 
personnel sick in hospitals. Jn other words, even though there 
has been an increase in hospitalization, it is still lower than it was 
normally during the years prior to World War II. 


CASUALTIES RETIRED 


Mr. Scrivner. Another statement that you made, which raised a 
question in my mind, was on page C where you state that, ““Only two 
wounded men, however, had been processed through retirement pro- 
ceedings.”” That sounds almost unbelievable with the number of 
casualties we have had, that only two of them would have been pro- 
cessed through retirement proceedings by this time? 

Captain Gitmore. That is by December 31, not by this time— 
December 31, 1950. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it does not say December 31 here. 

Captain Gitmore. It says by the end of 1950. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I read your statement it indicated that “by 
the end of 1950” was a reference by the 57 percent just above. 

Captain Gitmore. | am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I had no way of knowing that it related to the other 
classification. 

Captain Gitmore. We intended to refer there to the entire para- 
graph that it headed. 
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a Scrivner. So, since December 31, 5 months have passed 
anc 
Captain Gitmore. It would be an entirely different picture now. 

Mr. Scrivner. The picture would have changed? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can you put in the record at this point an up-to- 
date figure, because I am afraid somebody reading this statement may 
get the same impression that I got, and it was not a very good one. 

Captain Gitmore. Very good, sir. We shall certainly do so. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Through May 20, 1951, 12 Korean casualties have been retired. 





(Discussion off the record.) 
RESPIRATORY DISEASE AMONG RECRUITS 


Mr. Scrivner. A little further down on page D, I assume from 
what you say that next year we may anticipate that the record may 
not be quite so good since you say that the “favorable experience in 
the first portion of the year justified such a good report.” What do 
you anticipate? What gives rise to that statement to the effect that 
next year’s report probably will not be as favorable? 

Admiral Pucu. With the influx of new people, recruits, and their 
particular proneness to contracting respiratory infections, we think the 
admission rate will be higher. The admission rate in acute epidemics 
of respiratory conditions is always higher among youngsters. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your new recruits have not yet become physically 
hardened? 

Admiral Puen. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then on top of page E, you talk about other health 
factors. ‘To what do you refer there? 

Admiral Pucu. I was referring to what I just spoke of, the youth- 
fulness of the individual and his’ proneness to contracting respiratory 
infections. 

LONG-LEAD-TIME PROCUREMENT ITEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page F you spoke about long-lead-time procure- 
ment items. Particularly to what do you have reference? 

Admiral Pucu. There are certain items that require a longer lead 
time that are not as readily available as others. 

Mr. Scrivner. For instance? 

Captain Gitmore. Such things as X-ray machines, field operating 
tables, dental units, and field equipment of any sort that is not used 
in the civilian economy. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that you asked for a pretty sizable 
sum in the fourth supplemental for ambulances, and yet I see on page 
F you say you are going to ask for some more? 

Captain Grumore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do we find the justification of that? 

Captain Giutmore. It would be in Activity 6. 

Mr. Scrivner. We shall get to that when we reach Activity 6. 


IMPROVED BODY ARMOR 


Just to have an explanation of it in the record, to what do you 
refer by the term “improved body armor’’? 
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Admiral Puan. We have a piece of it here, sir. This is a fabric 
and it is impervious to a 45-caliber bullet. 

Captain Grumore. That, sir, is a laminated plastic known as 
doron and the bullets you see there are 45-caliber bullets striking 
right out of the muzzle. These plaques are curved to fit the body 
and fit into pockets of various types of vests and jackets. There is, 
of course, one inconvenience to it, and that is the weight of the 
jackets. They weigh from 5 to 7 pounds. In cold weather the men 
do not object to the weight. As a matter of fact, they are handy, 
because the men can heat the vest by preheating the plaques con- 
tained in the pockets, and they retain the heat for over 3 hours. In 
some areas the men have been anxious to have them on solely for the 
retention of heat. But because of the weight there is one problem, 
of course, in educating the men to retain them and not pitch them 
to one side to gain more maneuverability. 

There is another product that is used in certain portions of the 
body, where more flexibility is required, such as over the shoulders. 
There, they use a nylon cloth, and 28 thicknesses of this cloth will 
stop a .45-caliber bullet at muzzle velocity. These jackets are an 
improvement over what has been worked on for many years. Pro- 
duction started last week on an initial run of about 300 to try them 
out in more extended field tests before issuing them. 

Mr. Scrivner. These are used, I assume, over particularly vital 
areas? 

Captain Grumore. They are used over the chest and over the 
spinal column. In the case of the assault jacket, surprisingly enough, 
sir, it is all down the back, and covering the buttocks, but none of it 
in front, which surprised me at first. However, when a man comes 
forward and he hits the beach, he is on his abdomen most of the time 
and the most exposed portion is his back. Also, he gets more pro- 
tection there from fragments of hand grenades and other types of 
ammunition, because the small arms are not quite as much a deterrent 
as the other types. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OVERLAPPING OF RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


Mr. Scrivner. On the last page you set out that the naval medical 
research program is going to be carried on at all these various labora- 
tories. Do they carry on different programs or are they all carrying 
on the same program? 

Admiral Pua. No, sir; different programs. There may be some 
overlap in some of them, but they are fundamentally different. 

Captain Gitmore. On page 6-10 there are samples of items that 
the different research activities carry on. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is the overlap held to a minimum or could it be 
reduced more? 

Captain Gitmore. I suggest, sir, that there is no unplanned over- 
lap. When there is an overlap, because it is of a certain aspect of one 
problem that is more feasible to work out at a particular establish- 
ment, and that segment of the problem is then transferred over to 
the establishment best equipped for its solution. It is not a dupli- 
cation. 

Mr. ScrivNer. When you run into one of these situations where 
one program gets into a field that is being handled some place else, 
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you make your decision as to which one can carry it on best and you 
have it done at one place rather than both? 

Captain Gitmore. That is correct. And it may be split between 
both, too, depending upon the equipment and the personnel on hand 
at each place. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. We will now begin consideration of the 10 activities 
shown on pages 6-7 and 6-8. 

Admiral Pugh, you have already made a statement, I believe, with 
respect to a number of these, but I think a little more detail would 
be appropriate. What could you add to the justification of the 
requirements for research and development funds? You have already 
made reference to a number of places where some of the work has 
been carried on, and you have other information here in the justifi- 
cation. 

DEVELOPMENT AND SCREENING OF PROGRAM 


Admiral Pucu. I might say this whole program is developed as 
part of a master plan for research and development, and the plan is 
formulated by the Research and Development Board of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. They review the budgets that are asked for 
research and development in the Armed Forces. There is a Research 
and Development Review Board under the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions that assigns the ceiling funds for this program, and the specific 
amounts for the various projects are determined in accordance with 
the priorities we receive from that Board. 

Mr. Manon. I think there is more or less of a feeling that Congress 
is sort of a push-over when it comes to research and development. 
Anybody who wants money for research and development—we are 
all for that, because we think it might bring on revolutionary de- 
velopments that will be of great benefit and so forth, but I have a 
feeling at times there are a lot of crimes, probably, that have been 
committed in the name of research and development. Whether my 
suspicions are well-founded or not I do not know. 

Admiral Pucnu. You perhaps wonder how much of it goes to re- 
search and how much goes to the researchers. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Pucu. That is something we are interested in, too, and I 
feel we have screened our whole program quite closely and realistically. 
I think we have not anything, aside from the immediate care of 
patients, in this whole budgetary compass that is more important 
than our research and development program. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have a list showing a breakdown of how each 
dollar of the $3,391,000 plus would be expended? 

Admiral Pucu. Yes, sir. It begins on page 6-12. 

Mr. Manon. That gives the place and the amount. 

Admiral Puau. Yes, sir. 

Captain Giumore. It gives the place and the amount and, preceding 
that, beginning on page 6-10, it shows the different types of research 
that are being furthered at each of these activities. 
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AVIATION INJURY AND CRASH STUDIES 

Mr. Manon. You have here ‘Aviation injury and crash studies.” 
There is no major difference between the sort of information you would 
need and the information which the Army and more particularly the 
Air Force would need. 

Are you doing this for all three services? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir; when authorized. 

Admiral Puan. Of course, whatever we develop or determine as a 
result of our research efforts is available to all three services. 

Mr. Manon. Do you personally know whether or not the Army 
or, rather, the Air Force, is conducting aviation injury and crash 
studies? 

Admiral Puen. I am sure they are conducting some phase of 
aviation injury and crash studies. I am sure, also, there is bound to 
be some overlap, with different people working on aspects of the same 
problem. But the Research and Development Board pretty well 
determines what will be the projects on which the Navy works and 
what will be those upon which the Army works. There is a minimum 
amount of planned duplication. 


RESEARCH IN PROSTHETIC DEVICES FOR AMPUTEES 


Mr. Mauon. Take prosthetic research in devices for amputees. 
There is nothing peculiar to the Navy about that sort of study; is 
there? 

Admiral Pucu. We do conduct research in that field, and we are 
particularly interested in it because we feel it is our responsibility 
to our patients to see that they are fitted with as good prosthetic 
devices as can be fitted for them. And our obligation to them does 
not end when their amputation stump has healed, but they should be 
provided with as satisfactory prosthetic devices as we can develop. 

Mr. Mauon. Captain Gilmore, you have worked in this particular 
field for quite some time. What are your reactions to these questions? 

Captain Gitmore. First, with respect to research work in devices 
for amputees, we feel it pays us dividends inasmuch as we salvage 
quite a good number of those amputees and retain them right on active 
duty. Anything we produce in that line, of course, is available to any 
other Government agency. And I think the results have been ex- 
cellent. 

As a matter of fact, the National Research Council about 10 days 
or 2 weeks ago asked for a demonstration of later devices we developed 
out at Oakland, Calif., and there were four amputees brought in to 
show those new developments to the National Research Council. 
Congress took note of the amputees’ visit and the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs called for them to appear before it and demonstrate 
the new devices that had been developed. 

I think it is definitely paying dividends. 

Mr. Manon. Is this being duplicated unnecessarily by the other 
Services? 

Captain Gitmore. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Does the Army have an amputee research program? 

Captain Gitmore. I do not believe so. They have an amputee 
center right out there at Walter Reed. I do not believe, however, 
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they have gone into the research aspects of it to the same extent we 
ave. 


ig! RESEARCH IN DENTAL MATERIALS 


"Mr. Manon. What possible excuse could there be for a program of 
research in dental materials? 

Captain Gitmore. For the simple reason that every time you im- 
prove a dental material, you, of course, lengthen the time that the 
filling will remain in the man’s mouth, and thereby you decrease the 
time he is away from work to have it refilled, and you produce more 
in the way of permanent fillings per dentist. 

Mr. Manon. That all makes sense, but it is the same thing with 
all of us civilians. I cannot see why the Navy should be engaged in 
research on dental materials. We have all sorts of medical associa- 
tions, hospitals, privately endowed centers, schools galore all over the 
Nation, the Public Health Service, and so forth, and why should the 
Navy be doing research in dental materials? I do not get it. 

Captain Gitmore. Let us put it in another light. We have per- 
sonnel for whom we do dental work. They go to isolated areas where 
there are no dentists. Consequently many of them are subjected to 
extreme weather conditions, such as tropical zones, extremely cold 
zones, and high altitudes in airplanes. The average citizen does not 
have the same variety of environmental conditions to contend with 
that our personnel do. ‘That is the reason we are interested particu- 
larly in dental research. 

Mr. Manon. Have you anything to show just what this research 
in dental materials has developed, how much money you are going 
to spend and where you are going to spend it? 

Captain Grumore. That is being done at the Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. Manon. You mean here in Washington? 

Captain Grumore. That is right. It is a $5,000 project in 1951. 
There is nothing for it—it is not being continued in 1952. It is a 
one-task project only. 

Mr. Manon. Did you learn anything in 1951, or are you going to 
learn anything in 1951? 

Captain Gitmore. That has not been completed as yet. We hope 
to, and we hope to come up with a more permanent type of filling that 
is less apt to give trouble in the Arctic zones, tropical zones, on high 
altitudes, or submerged in submarines. 


RESEARCH IN VOICE COMMUNICATION 


Mr. Manon. Then you have “Research in voice communication” 
at Ohio State University. Are you continuing that? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the idea behind that? I realize we have 
passed over many larger sums of money with less questioning, maybe, 
but this is very intriguing, and I am interested. 

Captain Grumore. The purpose behind research in voice communi- 
cation is to improve the means of communication so as to avoid any 
misunderstood messages. As an example of that, if you have two 
ships in close proximity, orders and instructions follow in rapid-fire 
conversation. If you have not studied the items by which that 
voice is communicated, there are more apt to be errors of interpreta- 
tion, with the resultant danger that flows from it. 
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Mr. Manon. There is not much difference in that from the Army, 
Air Force, and all the rest of the communications of the world. 

Captain Giimore. Lagree. But every one of these items for which 
we are asking funds is fully correlated within the Navy; in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, sSisanh the Research and Development Board; 
and through the ‘National Research Council with other agencies of 
the Government that may be conducting similar research, so as to 
avoid any duplication. 


RESEARCH LEADING TO REVISION OF BIOGRAPHICAL INVENTORY 


Mr. Manon. What about the item for ‘“‘Research leading to revi- 
sion of biographical inventory’? ‘ 

Admiral Puen. I would say that refers to the medical history, 
which has revealed some of the most important developments medi- 
cally of which the civilian populace have been the beneficiaries and 
which have originated in military research projects. For instance, 
the discovery of the vector of yellow fever is one such illustration. 


AIRBORNE INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


Mr. Manon. Give us a little statement about airborne infectious 
diseases. That is work being done at the University of California? 

Admiral Puc. Yes, sir. That ties in with this defense against 
biological warfare. It is contemplated the enemy might endeavor to 
disseminate disease by the medium of the air. There are certain 
germs which are particularly likely to be borne by air, and they have 
run a series of experiments in certain places—lI will not go into detail— 
to determine how far certain disease germs and in what quantities 
certain disease germs may be borne by air, and they have collected 
them on culture plates. And they have found out, if a ship cruises 
along a certain course and the wind has a certain velocity, it can be 
contemplated that these disease germs can be carried for a certain 
number of miles in sufficient quantities to infect people. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me much of this does not relate to the 
Armed Forces. Maybe I am in error. 

Are there any general questions on research and development? 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Taser. What were your obligations down to the Ist of May? 

Captain Giumore. In “Research and development,” the obliga- 
tions totaled, up to the 30th of April 1951, $2,679,272, or 85 percent of 
the funds then available. 

Mr. Taser. Does that include both A ol B? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir; that includes both A and B. 

Mr. Taser. That is to the 30th of April? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Do you expect to obligate the rest of it? 

Captain Gitmore. Without any trouble, because that leaves only 
15 percent for the last 2 months of the vear. There is no fourth sup- 
plemental money in that activity. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You do not have a breakdown showing how 
much you expect to spend on these various types of research; do you? 
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Captain Gitmore. Other than by the particular activity, and then 
the list beforehand gives the types of research that are planned. 

Mr. WicG.LeswortH. But you do not give the dollar signs for the 
types. 

Captain Gitmore. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. WiccG.LeswortnH. How much of a job would that be? 


RESEARCH COSTS BY PROJECTS 


Captain Gitmore. We could prepare one, and I do not think there 
would be too much difficulty. There will be other types than those 
given here in order to make the tabulation complete: A come up to 
the total. These are merely listed as representative projects. 

Mr. Wicc.esworrtn. I think we ought to have a list of the types 
and the amounts involved. Let us have a complete list for the 
record, please. 

Captain Gitmore. Certainly, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Medical research costs by types of research 


Naval Medical Research Institute, Bethesda, Md.: 
sie anaes adaptation of personnel to naval combat environ- 
OS EE EEOES Se ea eRe eC Paka Bi tie . $91, 000 


Studies in aviation phy siology _- PA So irae as ine ean 176, 000 
Physiological adaptation to e xtreme natural environment_______ 117, 000 
Communicable diseases of naval importance______.__~- 2k 290, 400 
Fundamental studies in the biologieal seciences_________________ 49, 000 
Medical defensive aspects of atomic warfare__ __ . 330, 000 
Oral medical research related to modern combatant methods... = 12, 000 
Other research projects__. Ben b 190, 000 


Naval medical research unit No. 1, Berkeley, Calif.: Participation 
with University of California in research on airborne infectious dis- 
eases OM Seo oA NY ee 16, 000 
Naval medical research unit No. 3, Cairo, Egypt: 
Preventive medical aspects of diseases endemic in Africa and 


Middle East __ _- AEP ct 50, 000 

Clinical aspects of diseases endemic in Middle East_.______ 30, 000 
Naval medical research unit No. 4, Great Lakes, IIlL.: Control of epi- 

demic and streptoccal diseases in naval recruits____ 125, 000 


Naval Medical Research Laboratory, submarine base, New London, 
Conn.: 


Human engineering studies in submarine equipment design __ __ 34, 000 
Development and trial of protective clothing for submarine per- 

sonnel ___ ee 15, 000 
Physiological adaptation of submarine and diving & personnel _- v 119, 000 
Physical standards for submarine personnel. __ 88, 000 


United States naval! hospitals at Pensacola, St. Albans, Philadel ph Lia, 
San Diego, Bethesda, Oakland, and Corpus Christi: Clinical re- 


search and clinical studies in blood plasma substitutes._____ SP 46, 000 
Naval Medical Field Research Laboratory, Camp Lejeune, N. C.: 

Expeditionary aspects of preventive medicine_ _ - 62, 000 
Artificial limb department, United States naval hospital, Oakland, 

Calif.: Prosthetic research in devices for amputees__- - -- 46, 000 
United States naval hospital, Philadelphia, Pa.: Studies in prev ention, 

treatment and rehabilitation of neuropsychiatric casualties- ~ 60, 000 
Dental dispensary, naval training center, Great Lakes, Ill.: Preventive 

oral medicine (epidemiology, diagnosis, and prognosis) 4 epi 9, 000 


School of Aviation Medicine, naval air station, Pensacola, Fla.: 
Physical standards for aviation personnel : 12, 000 


Training and reeducation techniques for aviation pei rsonnel____- 12, 000 
Physiological adaptation of aviation personnel___- 107, 000 


Aeronautical Medical Equipment Laboratory, naval air ‘experimental 
ciel 40, 000 


station, Philadelphia, Pa.: Aviation injury and crash studies_ 
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Medical research costs by types of research—Continued 


Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, naval shipyard, San 
Francisco, Calif.: Research in application of medical principles of 


atomic warfare sigfog Serpe aS TES La ante mgeig «Queen, GB 
Aviation Medical Acceleration ‘Laboratory, naval air development 

center, Johnsville, Pa.: Acceleration and deceleration studies with 

the human centrifuge____-___- rata 130, 000 
Naval unit, Chemical Warfare Service, Camp Detrick, ‘Md.: Medical 

defensive aspects of biological warfare. _____ ae 130, 000 


Naval unit, Chemical Warfare Service, Edgewood Arse nal, E \dge wood, 

Md.: Health hazards of military chemicals and casualty treatment 

therefor__ _ - s si are ok : Sey: 62, 000 
U. S. Department of Agriculture: U.S. Department of Agriculture 

studies on insects of naval medical importance ie 38, 000 
National Research Council: 


Medical consultative services ‘ 50, 000 
Studies to improve methods of sele ction and training of aviators__ 37, 000 
Chemical-biological coordination services. ______- Ye 20, 000 
Institute of Human Relations, Philade nate Pa.: Research leading 
to revision of biographical inventory e 31, 000 
Dunlap and Associates, New York, N. Y. Analysis of data on tests 
for pilot selection _- ‘ : 9, 000 
Kresge Eve Institute, Detroit, Mich.: Research in aviation visual 
ale pth foe a a aes ‘ : oe 16, 000 
University of, California, Berkeley, Calif.: Airborne infectious dis- 
eases SD SORE TS Roane ‘i ; ; ‘ Eero 160, 000 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio: Research in voice com- 
munication _ _ _. Sa Skee : 31, 000 
Tulane University, New Orleans, La.: Influence of the nonauditory 
SESE SNS ene 2 : 31, 000 
Emory University, ‘Atlanta, Ga.: Neurophysiology of the vestibular 
system = : : 21, 000 
Cornell Unive ersity, Ithaca, N. Y.: Crash injury research 12, 000 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.: Metabolism of the 


heme compounds ey — at PERE SE eee he 6, 000 

Total direct research__. __. 3, 230, 400 
Development projects at the Armed Services Medical Procurement 

po re ee AM ‘oe . : : oR? 168, 600 


Total direct research and development Seiad 391, “000 


COMPUTATION OF RESEARCH CONTRACT PRICES 


Mr. WiaGLteswortH. How do you arrive at the sums you are going 
to pay individual institutions? 

Captain GitmMore. We arrive at them from the planned programs 
on projects they contemplate carrying out during the succeeding year. 

Mr. Wia@teswortH. How do you ‘figure it; what does it represent? 
For instance the amount paid to the Pensacola school, was $87,000 in 
1950. In 1951 it ran up to $105,000 and now you apparently con- 
template $131,000 in 1952. On what is that figure based? Is it for 
salaries? 

Captain Gitmore. That is salaries, supplies, equipment, and mate- 
rials that are planned for utilization in each new project to be under- 
taken, over and above what is continued from the preceding year. 

Mr. Wieaiesworrn. How is it determined? Do you negotiate 
with each one of the universities? 

Captain Gitmore. When it is with a university, yes, sir; it is by a 
definite, distinct negotiation with that university and with a full and 
complete proposal as to how they plan on meeting the problem, broken 
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down into salaries, materials, equipment, and other services that are 
required in connection with the particular proposal. 

Mr. WiGGLEeswortH. As a matter of experience, have you ever over- 
estimated the sums ‘allocated? 

Captain Giumore. Occasionally there are some returns which we 
may obtain back—for example, 5 percent or thereabouts when an 
item has not actually proved to cost as much as the original estimate. 

Admiral Pucu. Occasionally a school that has negotiated with the 
Navy, with the Office of Naval Research, for a particular project, will 
be told its estimate is too high and we will not pay that much money 
for that particular project. 


RESEARCH LEADING TO REVISION OF BLOGRAPHICAL INVENTORY 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. How much are you going to spend for research 
leading to revision of biographical inventory? 

Admiral Puau. $31,000, at the Institute of Human Relations, 
Philadelphia, Pa. That particular type of research has to do 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How does this come under the head of medical 
research and development? 

Admiral Puce. It is research to improve the method of appraising 
the qualifications of an individual in terms of his history, his back- 
ground. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. That sounds pretty rarified to me. 

Admiral Pua. We get the medical records and so forth and submit 
them to this agency, and they analyze them. 





RESEARCH IN VOICE COMMUNICATION 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. What is the research in voice communication? 
How much is there for that, and what does that mean? 

Admiral Puau. That is at Ohio State University. That is also 
$31,000. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What does it mean? 

Captain Gitmore. That research is in an attempt to improve the 
methods and means of communication from one portion of a ship to 
another or from an airplane to ground, or the reverse in order to 
avoid errors in interpretation by way of faulty communications. 

Admiral Pueu. I might say that all of this research that might 
bear upon the speed of ships and speed of sound and so forth is predi- 
~cated upon our awareness that the actual measure of the world has 
lengthened. There is no point in developing machines that are too 
complex or too fast or simply uninhabitable or unusable by people. 


MEDICAL CONSULTATIVE SERVICES 


Mr. WicGiesworts. How much are you spending and what is 
meant by research in medical consultative services? 

Admiral Pucu. Many problems come up that are referred to the 
National Research Council for their views and their analysis or esti- 
mate of the value of them, or how to best solve them, and they have 
certain agencies or certain sources from which they obtain their 
information, and they need money to buy that kind of information. 

Mr. Wiaaiesworts. How much are you goirg to pay them? 
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Admiral Pucu. That depends 
Mr. WiGGLteswortH. You do not have an item in here for them? 
Admiral Puan. $107,000 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. That is more or less a shot in the dark, 
because you do not know what you are going to ask them to do—or 
do you by this time? 

Captain Gitmore. In general, we do know what we are going to ask 
them for the ensuing fiscal year; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiecLesworth. Is that information confidential? 

Captain Gitmore. No, sir. I can prepare a list and tabulate it. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Just give us an idea of some of the items 
hastily. What are you going to ask them to do for you? 

Admiral Puc. One thing we might ask them is ‘Do you believe 
we should lower the standards for vision in service personnel and 
should there be different standards for enlisted men and officers?’’ 
That is one. 

Mr. Wiaaiteswortu. You put that up to the National Research 
Council rather than making your own decision? 

Admiral Puen. Well, we want their advice on it. We want their 
advice on it because there are differences of opinion. 

Mr. WiacLteswortu. How much are you going to pay them for 
that? 

Admiral Puau. I do not know for that particular matter. 

Mr. WieeLieswortu. Do you not have a figure for that? 

Captain Grumore. No, sir; I have not. I do not have the break- 
down tabulation with me on that particular item. I would be glad 
to furnish it. 


DETAIL OF ESTIMATE FOR NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. Have you any breakdown for the National 
Research Council? 
Captain Gitmore. By the different questions we propose to ask 
them? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Yes. 

Captain Gitmore. No, sir; I do not have that with me. 

Mr. WicGiesworru. How did you arrive at the $107,000? 

Captain GruMore. We have that back in the office. I did -not 
bring it up with me. I would be glad to provide the details for the 
record showing how we arrived at that. 

Mr. WiGceGLesworrH. When you revise your remarks, put in a 
summary, please. 

Captain Gitmore. I will be glad to do that. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


BuMeEp Supportep Projects Wits THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Consultation services (medical and dental) $50,000.—This is a joint Army, 
Navy, and Air Force contract. This Council has specialists available in all fields 
of science. These scientists will be consulted as needed for the purpose of assisting 
in the evaluation of research proposals and the direction of research activities into 
the most profitable channels. Examples of the questions and problems to be 
presented to the National Research Council under this project are as follows: 

1. Every project that has any question as to its value is referred to this 
Council for an opinion. 

2. Every research project or procedure that has any potential danger to the 
personnel involved is referred to this Council for an opinion. 
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3. Opinions are requested as to standards with respect to vision, color 
vision, dental requirements and other physical standards. 

4, Advice is requested on various preventive medicine measures, such as 
the possible utilization of BCG vaccine on naval personnel. 

5. Consultation is afforded on the entire blood, blood derivatives, and blood 
substitutes programs. 

6. Advice is requested as to the most desirable modern treatment of burns 
and frostbite. 

7. Advice is requested as to food, supply, concentration, storage and 
preservation, particularly aboard submarines through long periods of sub- 
mergence. 

Chemical-biological coordination services, $20,000.—This is to be a joint Army, 
Navy, Air Force, United States Publie Health Service contract. The Chemical 
Coordination Center tests new organic compounds auch as anticancer substances, 
antibiotics, insecticides, rodenticides, ete. All new compounds are thoroughly 
screened and tested. Results of tests are recorded on IBM cards and permanent 
files maintained for ready reference. The services of the Center are considered 
invaluable in the medical research program. 

A study to improve methods for selection and training of aviators, $37,000.—This 
project is concerned with the following: 

1. Evaluation of the naval aviation flight safety program, with particular 
reference to the value of various flight safety media. 

2. Development of alternate forms of the United States Navy mechanical 
comprehension tests. 

3. Improvement of the aviation classification test. 

4. Comparative study of the flight safety habits of a team of naval aviators. 

5. A study of the accuracy of stall recognition of naval aviators and of 
naval aviation cadets in specified maneuvers. 

6. Development of a questionnaire to measure personality variables. 

7. Evaluation of the effectiveness of selected aircraft instrument displays 
in making instrument landings safely. 


Admiral Pucu. Another illustration would be that we have a means 
of determining color blindness. We are not sure we are not over- 
emphasizing the importance of color blindness. So long as an in- 
dividual can tell the difference between red and green, we are not sure 
it is necessary for him to be able to pick out the various colors. We 
ask the National Research Council if they agree with our method of 
arriving at this determination, or should we have a different method. 

They give us advice and information on that kind of matter. 

Those are just a couple of simple ones that come to mind. 


COST OF RESEARCH IN PHYSIOLOGICAL ADAPTATION 


Mr. WiaG.Leswortnu. It sounds like pretty good pay to me. 

How much are you going to spend for physiological adaptation of 
personnel to various features of combat? You have one in here 
“Physiological adaptation of personnel to naval combat environment”; 
and another ‘Physiological adaptation to extreme natural environ- 
ment”; and another ‘Physiological adaptation of submarine and 
diving personnel”; and another ‘Physiological adaptation of aviation 
personnel. I do not know whether there are any more in here or not. 
How much do you have down for that type of research? 

Admiral Pucu. Those figures will also have to be provided later. 
They have them in the office, I am sure. 

Mr. WicGiesworrn. Will you please supply that for the record? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


Tabulation of projects on physiological adaptation 


Physiological adaptation of submarine and diving personnel____...--- $119, 000 
Physiological adaptation of personnel to naval combatant environment. 91, 000 
Physiological adaptation of flight personnel pscn- SOF OGe 


Physiological adaptation to extreme natural environments (prev vention 
of frostbite and heat exhaustion)________________________. scamn) abaya 


WME tee ae a oe <eoeiae anne Seg anne 


Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. eye can you te tell us as it is or is not a fact that 
the Army and Air Force, for example, are also spending money for 
this same type of research? 

Admiral Puan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. They are? 

Admiral Pucu. I say we can tell you. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. You do not know now whether they are or 
not? 

Admiral Pucu. I am quite certain they are not in any material 
manner. What we do is determined by the Research and Develop- 
ment Board of the Defense Establishment, and we are not permitted 
to overlap to any extent. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. And that Board O. K.’s every item here, 
including those items we were just talking about for the National 
Research Council and the biographical inventory research; the over-all 
Board specifically approves those items? 

Captain Giumore. Yes, sir. We cannot go forward with any project 
at all or budget for any funds for any project until it has been reviewed 
by the two agencies. 


INDIRECT COSTS FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. WicGieswortH. You have in here on page 6-16 about 
$1,000,000 for what you call indirect costs of this work. What does 
that mean? Is that distinct from salaries? 

Admiral Pucu. No, sir. Indirect costs are costs that relate to 
more than one project, and the direct costs relate to a specifie project. 

Mr. WiaG.ieswortn. Is that indirect cost included in the $3,391,000 
we have been looking at, or is it additional? 

Admiral Puc. The $3,391,000 is for direct costs only, and the 
$920,000 is for indirect costs. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortn. So, if you add the two together, you are 
really spending 25 percent more than this year and considerably more 
than the year before that; are you not? 

Captain GiLMoRE That is correct. 

Admiral Pucu. Those indirect costs include general administrative 
salaries, utilities, general supplies and equipment, maintenance, and 
that kind of thing. 

Mr. WiaGueswortu. What is the obligation situation? 

Captain Gitmore. We have them lumped together between 1—A 
and 1-B. $2,679,272 or 85 percent. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. | think that is all. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN NAVAL MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, ever since the first time I sat on 
military appropriations, either Navy or Army or Air Force, I have 
been very much in favor of the expenditure of funds for research and 
development. But I have finally reached the point where I cannot 
escape the conclusion that somebody is riding a good horse pretty 
hard; because, of all of the things for which we have appropriated 
money for research and development, we have not been given a very 
good picture of what has happened to the money, what has happened 
to the program, or anything else. 

I do not know whether this is the time or place, but surely some 
day, after having spent probably $3.5 billion to $4 billion in research 
and development, we ought to start getting a payday pretty soon. 
Apparently by the time you finish one program, you go into something 
else, and it is an endless thing. I would like to see some of these things 
concluded and get the program whittled down a little and see some 
end results from it. 

Admiral Puan. I agree with you. I have had that same kind of 
feeling, but it is a very, very difficult thing to measure. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe this committee ought to measure it and 
help you reach a conclusion on it. 

Admiral Puan. It is not a conclusion that can be reached at any 
particular time. 


NAVAL RESEARCH IN CIVILIAN OR VETERAN FIELDS 


Mr. Scrivner. You ought to be able to reach a conclusion on some 
of these things at some time. And, while you have stated that these 
things all clear through the Board, I cannot see right now why the 
Navy y, with as many other things as you have to do, should be going, 
for instance, into prosthetic applianc es research, because your major 
need for that comes after the man is out of the service. You do not 
keep many men jn the service with artificial limbs. 

Admiral Pucu. Not many of them, but we do keep some. 

Mr. Scrivner. But the major job on that ought to go to the Veter- 
an’s Administration. 

Admiral Puan. Perhaps, but we feel it is our obligation to see that 
a marine who gets an arm or leg shot off in battle is provided with a 
satisfactorily fitting appliance and not rely on somebody else to do 
that for him. 

Mr. Scrivner. The major progress in that and the major job is 
right in the V eterans’ Administration, and they have a program of 
research and development on that which probably far exceeds what 
you have. So why should not they carry on and the Navy and Army 
get the benefit of their research? It is all Uncle Sam’s tax money 
that goes into it. 

Admiral Pucu. The Veterans’ get the benefit of our research at 
Oakland, Calif. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that, but there is one program where 
I know there is duplication in research. 

And then surely the Air Force is carrying on the same sort of work 
in this human centrifuge problem; are they not? 

Admiral Puan. They are; yes, sir. They have a human centrifuge 
project at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Mr. Scrivner. The effect is the same on a Navy flier as it is on 
an Army flier; is it not? 

Admiral Puen. Yes. They work on one type of research project 
there; we work on another type of research project. The biggest 
centrifuge project, is just about ready to go into operation under the 
auspices of the Navy at Johnsville, Pa. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, maybe we can cut out some of these if the 
biggest one is going to be in the Navy. 

Admiral Pueu. Well, we have work for all of them. To illustrate 
how difficult it is to estimate the value of research, millions and 
millions are being spent on cancer research, and one of these days we 
hope the medical profession scientists will come up with the answer, 
but you cannot tell at what point. 

Mr. Scrivner. I sat on the subcommittee that had to do with 
cancer research, and the story was always the same—it is right around 
the corner; we almost have our finger on it—and yet here we spend 
millions upon millions every year, and some day I, for one, would like 
to see some end results. 

Admiral Pueu. I can tell you where you will see end results on 
some research. Go into any cemetery in the Nation and look at the 
tombstones and see how few tombstones you see there today marking 
the graves of babies and children and then look back 50 years ago and 
also see the tombstones marking the graves of babies and children and 
those marking the graves of adults, and you will find a striking 
contrast, largely because of medical research. 

Mr. Scrivner. Private medical research. 

Admiral Puen. Not entirely. 

Mr. Scrivner. Most of it came about under private medical 
research. 

Admiral Puau. A lot of it had its inception in the military. 

Captain Giumorr. May I suggest, Mr. Scrivner, just a simple 
example? When the Panama Canal was built, the yellow fever vector 
was found, and in 1912 your typhoid-fever inoculation was begun in 
the military service. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF NAVAL MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Scrivner. Why not bring us a recent find? I have heard 
about Goethals and yellow fever and Army research for years and 
years. What do you have lately to show for this $4 billion spent 
since World War II? 

Mr. Manon. You ought to have a lot of things. 

Captain Gitmore. There are a lot of things. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not give us a few examples? 

Captain Gitmore. Surely; we will be glad to. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS BY NAVAL MEpICcCAL RESEARCH 


1. Body armor.—During the past vear body armor has been developed at the 
Naval Medical Field Research Laboratory, Camp Lejeune, N. C., and is now 
actually being used in the field by Marine Corps troops in Korea. This body 
armor will protect against small-arms fire, including the machine gun and the sub- 
machine-gun, and will stop fragments from handgrenades and mortar fire. 

2. Photodosimeter.—A photodosimeter has been developed at the Naval Medical 
Research Institute, Bethesda, to measure the intensity of radiation and the extent 
thereof at any one time. This photodosimeter has now been perfected to a stage 
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where it may be used by and for individuals exposed to an atomic explosion. It 
was used with great success during the month of April 1951 at Operation Green- 
house on Eniwetok. 

3. Motion sickness.—Dramamine and other drugs to control or prevent motion 
sickness have been studied intensively aboard ships of the Military Sea Transport 
Service, Atlantic, and it has been established that dramamine is within 85 and 
90 percent effective, but a new drug developed by the Swedes called Lergigan 
appears to be even more beneficial than dramamine. In addition, the degree and 
amount of seasickness has been correlated with the actual motion of the ship as 
measured by accelerometers and inclinometers installed aboard two ships of the 
MSTS, Atlantic. This is the first time in world history that such correlation has 
been made. 

4. Antihistamines.—At the Naval Medical Research Unit No. 4, Great Lakes, 
during the past year an exhaustive study of antihistamines in the prevention and 
treatment of the common cold was accomplished. It was demonstrated in over 
1,000 recruits that the antihistamines are worthless for the common cold. This 
work was reported in the Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medicine and 
received Nation-wide acclaim. 

5. Terramycin.—Terramycin is the newest antibiotic. For the first time in 
the history of medicine it was determined that terramvecin is an excellent thera- 
peutic agent against typhus fever and brucellosis or undulant fever. Both diseases 
are very prevalent in the Middle East. This work was done at the Naval Medical 
Research Unit No. 3, Cairo, Egypt. 

6. Purification of water—A joint Army-Navy field study on purification of 
water by means of iodine was completed at Majuro Atoll in the Marshall Islands. 
As far as is known, this is the first (and only) extensive field trial in the use of 
iodine in the purification of water. It is highly successful. 

7. Escape lung.—At the Naval Medical Research Laboratory, New London, 
improvements have been accomplished in the escape lung, which allow sailors 
imprisoned in sunken submarines to ascend with greater safety and protection 
from greater depths from the ocean floor. 

8. Surgical field equipment.—At the Naval Medical Field Research Laboratory, 
Camp Lejeune, N. C., medical research scientists have developed and put into 
production a complete surgical trailer and the field X-ray equipment for use in 
combatant zone. This equipment is being used at great advantage at the present 
writing in Korea and has resulted in the saving of a great number of lives. 

9. Results of research at NMRI.—At Bethesda it has been demonstrated that 
Glutathione will protect animals from the effects of radiation sickness when ex- 
posed to supervoltage X-ray and/or an atomic explosion. The location and 
diagnosis of bone tumors has been greatly implemented by the use of Gallium, 
the radio-active isotope of a rare metal. A vaccine for dysentery has been 
developed and is now in production, and is being used te prevent this scourge 
among troops in the field and personnel aboard ships. A method of dental pho- 
tography has been developed for prompt and exact identification of individuals 
and/or cadavers. 

10. Clinical research.—Clinical research in a number of naval hospitals has 
demonstrated the safety and practicability of various plasma substitutes for 
intravenous injection, notably gelatin, oxypolygelatin, and the Swedish product, 
Dextran. ACTH and Cortisone are being intensively investigated in the treat- 
ment of burns and frostbite and to accelerate wound healing. Early results 
indicate that these two agents may be the answer to many of the surgeon’s 
problems. 

11. Color vision testing lantern.—A device known as the color vision testing 
lantern has been developed by the Naval Medical Research Laboratory, Sub- 
marine Base, New London. It is possible with this new color vision testing 
device to more clearly determine the degree of abnormal color vision in an in- 
dividual. Color-vision testing is important in many of the jobs to which naval 
personnel are assigned. 

12. Desalinization of water.—The Naval Medical Research Institute, Bethesda, 
Md., has been testing various materials for use in kits supplied in life rafts for 
the purification of sea water. In the past the materials developed have been far 
from satisfactory. Gradual improvement of the material used has resulted from 
these experiments. 

13. Disorientation while in flight—A great many airmen and aircraft have been 
lost in the past because of disorientation occurring in the pilot while flying air- 
craft. By a thorough study of this problem, many of the factors which cause 
disorientation have been determined and a booklet has been prepared for pilot 
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reading pointing out the various factors that are responsible for his developing a 
vertigo and becoming disoriented while flying in aircraft. 

14. Parachute opening shock.—By studying the various factors which have to 
do with the shock transmitted to the individual when the parachute opens at 
high altitude, considerable progress has been made in redesigning both the para- 
chute and the harness which fits over the body. A softer opening parachute has 
been designed as a result of these investigations and a harness is now in develop- 
ment which will transmit the shock over a wider area of the body and to the portion 
of the body which is better able to withstand this force. 

15. Crash injury research.—An investigation has been made of the design of 
seat lap belts and shoulder restraining harnesses in an attempt to find both the 
best material and the proper design for such equipment. Testing of such material 
has resulted in information leading to a better design of this equipment for pre- 
vention of injury to personnel in aircraft in the event of a crash. 

16. Anti-G suits.—Protective clothing enabling the pilot to withstand high 
accelerative forces has been reevaluated. It has been possible to design the 
pressure bladder in this equipment so as to enable the pilot to withstand higher 
accelerative forces than was possible with previous protective suits. As a result, 
it will be possible for the pilot to obtain greater performance from his aireraft 
with less ill effects to himself. 

17. Dark adaptation and glare protection goggles—It has been found possible 
to design a plastic goggle light in weight and much cheaper in cost for use in dark 
adapting aviation personnel for night flying. The older goggle was bulky, heavy, 
uncomfortable, and expensive. The newer'dark adaptation goggle is light, cheap, 
and comfortable and is as effective as the former one. 

18. Noise protection.—A large number of noise protective devices known as 
ear wardens, ear valves, and ear defenders have been evaluated. The relief merits 
of each type have been determined. It has been found that the best protection 
for the ear from noise is a cup-like device which fits over the external ear. None 
of the internal ear canal devices have been found as effective as the ear cup. 

19. Votce communication.—By studying various techniques of communication 
it has been possible to improve the method of communication between aircraft 
and the ground. Instruction to airmen as well as to operators of ground communi- 
cation facilities has resulted in improvement of voice communication procedures. 

20. Helicopter evacuation techniques.—The present Korean conflict brought out 
the need for short range emergency evacuation of wounded personnel. Design 
and techniques of helicopter evacuation have been carried out with remarkable 
improvement in the rescue of injured personnel. These techniques include evac- 
uation from rugged terrain as well as from immersion in extremely cold water 
where speed is important in the saving of a person’s life. 

Mr. Scrivner. When some project has been completed and ended 
in some end product to show that the expenditure of that money 
was justified and we are getting value received. 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, you do not mean completed under research, 
because you have a fast plane and then have a faster plane and then 
a faster plane, and there is no end to research. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not mean that, particularly. I am talking 
about research now as it applies to medical research. I am not talking 
about some mechanical and electrical research problems. I mean 
in the field of medical research. 

Surely the Army is spending some money in research on the various 
aspects of biological warfare and probably will have more to do with 
it then the Navy will. 

Captain Grumore. We are working right with them in their ac- 
tivity at Camp Dietrick. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is this a contribution to the Army program, or is it 
& separate program? 

Captain Giimore. It is a contribution to the Army program, but 
working on items that are of naval importance. 
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Admiral Pucu. The one piece of naval research that is purely 
Navy has to do with the operation of submarines since the introduc- 
tion of the snorkel. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can understand that perfectly, because the Army 
and the Air Force have nothing to do with that. 

Admiral Pucu. We have improved living conditions aboard sub- 
marines as a result of our research work. During my period of pro- 
fessional activity in the Navy—I was a surgeon—I used to think 
when I opened up an abdomen and saw a certain type of general peri- 
tonitis that the man’s number was up, and he was almost certain to 
die; but in the Navy today there are abdomens that are opened up 
with peritonitis, that we do not expect to die because we have certain 
agents that have been made available for combating the man’s ailment, 
that may, and do save his life. 


PROGRAM DUPLICATED BY AIR FORCE 


Mr. Scrivner. We have seen some of that, but there again a lot 
of that was private research and not military research. Surely with 
the larger number of pilots used by the Air Force compared to the 
Navy, why do you have an item in here for Analysis of data on tests 
for pilot selection? Has not the Air Force got that down pretty well 
to the end problem of what they want? 

Admiral Pucu. We have to fly pilots off carriers. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know that. 

Admiral Pucu. The Air Force does not do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. No, sir. 

Admiral Pucu. And we operate 

Mr. Scrivner. Does this one program here of Dunlap & Associates 
apply to carrier pilots? : 

Admiral Puen. Not entirely; no, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much of it does? 

Admiral Pucu. I do not know percentagewise or dollarwise how 
much, but it takes into account carrier pilots. 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly the Air Force pilots as well as Navy 
pilots have visual problems, and has not the Air Force done a pretty 
good job in going into that problem? 

Admiral Puan. I believe they have. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then why spend money at the Kresge Eye Institute 
at Detroit? 

Admiral Pucu. The Research and Development Board and the 
Review Board think it is well advised. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe they do, but we sit over here and see so 
many of these things. The Review Board does not have time to go 
into all of them. We do not, either; but when you see some of these 
things where the logic just does not fit it into the pattern, I think we are 
entitled to ask some questions, because it is the taxpayer’s money that 
is going out for them. 

Admiral Puan. I am in agreement with you 100 percent. 

Captain Grumore. May I suggest in connection with the selection 
of pilots that if, with all of the programs going on for that purpose, 
one pilot was saved each year, it would more than pay for all of the 
research money that is being spent in that year on pilot selection 
purposes. And, as the chairman mentioned, the situation changes 
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as to speed, as to altitude, and as to the different conditions under 
which they must operate, and that changes your criteria for selection 
to avoid these crashes which are so expensive not only in material 
but also in the training costs invested in the particular individual 
pilot. 

Mr. Scrivner. I realize that, but that still brings me back to the 
point that the major problem on that ought to be ‘considered by. the 
Air Force. While I have not seen their justifications yet, it would not 
surprise me a bit to see some items setting up programs of research 
and development for the same things you set up right here. 

Mr. Taser. Do you interchange with them? 

Admiral Pucu. We do exchange information, yes, sir, and col- 
laborate all along through the work. We visit each other’s labora- 
tories all the time. 

Admiral CLtexton. May I say the Research and Development 
Board is composed of officers of the Army, Navy, and Air Force and 
civilian counterparts, and the work is often divided among the people 
who are best able to do the work, so that the total job may be done by 
the Navy or by all three. We may have research work on pilots being 
done by the Army as well as the Air Force and Navy. ‘That is the 
technique by which these figures are developed before they are given 
back to the Navy Department for inclusion in their budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the trouble is that Board seldom comes 
before us, and we have no way of knowing their workings. 

General Moore, can you get a statement from the Air Force— 
and we will get to it eventually—where we can compare, for instance, 
this one problem of pilot selection plus the visual problem and see 
where the two tie in together? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

(The following statements were submitted for the record :) 


VIsuAL PROBLEMS 


Major effort of Air Force research and development programs in the field of 
vision and visual functions has dealt with vision as being one of the principal 
factors to be considered in designing aircraft and accessory equipment to make 
use of optimum human capabilities. For example, research and development on 
problems of aircraft instrument design, location, and arrangement must include 
research, of specific nature, on the visibility, legibility, and illumination of such 
instruments and instrument arrangements; investigation of the effects of hypoxia 
on aircrews during explosive decompression must include investigation of effects 
on visual functions; and visual problems incident to the design and development 
of communication and training methods and equipment must be studied. Re- 
search and development on visual problems in these areas will begin to appear as 
design changes in production aircraft of 1953. 

Research in this area is carefully monitored by the Joint (Army-Air Force- 
Navy-Civil Aeronautics Administration) Cockpit Standardization Committee of 
the Munitions Board, which includes British and Canadian representatives; by 
the committees and panels of the Research and Development Board; and by 
the National Research Council Armed Forces Vision Committee. 

Each of the three Departments is engaged in specific and basic research and 
development on visual problems. These investigations are aimed at acquiring 
data concerning the effects of specific types of tasks, missions, and environments 
on vision. Research in these areas is carefully reviewed by the National Re- 
search Council Armed Forces Vision Committee and the Research and Develop- 
ment Board. Most, if not all, organizations in this country interested in research 
on vision are represented on the Vision Committee... The membership includes 
representatives of the Air Force, Army, Navy, Coast Guard, National Research 
Council, National Bureau of Standards, Civil Aeronautics Administration, and 
various civilian universities and research organizations. Research on vision. is 
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perhaps the most carefully monitored and closely coordinated research area in 
which the military services are involved. 


Pitot SELECTION 


Postwar research on pilot selection and classification has produced for the Air 
Force two instruments that have recently been adopted for operational use. 
These instruments are products of Air Force and Navy joint research effort. 
The new aviation cadet selection test is used by the Air Force as a first screen 
in picking candidates for flying training. A new USAF aircrew classification 
battery is the second hurdle that an Air Force cadet candidate must pass. These 
instruments have higher validity than any tests that have been devised to select 
flying students. Although Navy and Air Force aptitude requirements differ for 
pilots, it is believed that a common screening instrument can now be developed 
which, through the use of differential scoring keys, will satisfy both requirements. 
The Navy and Air Force are sponsoring a joint conference at the Naval Air 
Station dt Pensacola on June 12, 13, and 14, 1951, to plan the adoption of common 
screening procedures. Both services recognize that it is mutually advantageous 
to combine their research efforts in attacking these problems. 


Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 
DETERMINATION OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Hopwood, I think vou have seen the reaction 
of some of the members of the committee to this relatively small item. 
I am convinced that you and Admiral Clexton, not being doctors 
yourselves, nor scientists, must have had somewhat the same reactions 
we have had in going into these things. What have you done about 
it, and what have vou concluded? 

Admiral Hopwoop. Because of the nature of the program the best 
that the Budget Officer’s or Comptroller’s organization can do in the 
Department is to take the best advice available to them in making 
the final decision. In the area of research and development the best 
advice available to us in reviewing the research and development 
budget in any bureau is the Research and Development Board, which 
is composed of specialists and is specifically set up for that specific 
purpose. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think they really function and get their minds 
onto their business and really do a job? I agree with you that the 
Research and Development Board method is the way it should be 
done. Have you been impressed with the fact that that job is being 
done in a very painstaking way? 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, would it be possible or feasible to 
have the Board come up to testify? 

Mr. Manon. We will have the chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Scrivner. To give us a picture. 

Mr. Manon. He will be here in connection with justifications later 
on. 

Admiral Hopwoop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF MepicaL TREATMENT FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. The next item is Maintenance and Operation of 
Medical Treatment Facilities, Activity 2. 

You have already made a general statement with respect to your 
requirements. I believe you want in excess of $50 million for that 
program? 
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Admiral Puan. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Manon. What do you have to say with respect to that require- 
ment, Admiral? 

Admiral Puen. Well, this activity will provide medical care in all 
of our naval hospitals for all our active-duty Navy and Marine 
Corps personnel and supernumeraries. We contemplate during fiscal 
year 1952 the operation of 29 hospitals in active status and 1 in a 
maintenance status. This whole item is built around the mainte- 
nance and operation of these facilities. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have standard procedures, Captain, that you 
have used through the years in calculating the requirements for these 
hospitals? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir, although the costs vary from time to 
time depending upon the size and the location of the particular activi- 
ties to be operated. 

Mr. Mauon. You have a list there of your naval hospitals? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are any to be added during the forthcoming fiscal 
vear? 

Captain Gitmore. None to be added then, sir, but there are two 
being added this year; 1 at Bainbridge and 1 at Corona. That makes 
a total of 29, as compared with the preceding 27. There are no new 
ones to be operated in 1952, sir. We plan on taking care of the 
patient load by operating our hospitals partially on a mobilization- 
bed-capacity basis. 


CORPUS CHRISTI NAVAL HOSPITAL 


Mr. Manon. I note the Corpus Christi Hospital in Texas. Are you 
expanding utilization of that hospital? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir; definitely so, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You do not have to do any new construction; you have 
the facilities? 

Captain Gitmore. Simply to reopen wards that were closed for 
some time, sir. We are now operating at a bed capacity of 625. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber? 
PATIENT LOAD 


Mr. Taner. How many man-days do you figure your patient load 
will be in a year? 
Captain Gitmore. It is a daily average patient load, sir, of 22,973. 
Mr. Taser. That would be the average all through the year? 
Captain Gitmore. That is the average all through the year. It will 
be below that in the summer and above that in the winter months. 
Mr. Taser. That means a total of a little better than 8 million? 
Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir; 8,408,118 patient-days. 
Mr. Taser. You are asking for $49 million. That means $6 a day 
for your maintenance alone, without the other factors? 
Admiral PuGu. $8.55 a day, sir. 
Mr. Taser. What? 
Admiral Puc. $8.55 a day. 
Captain Gitmore. That includes the ration cost. 
Mr. Taser. That would include more than is included in this item, 
Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. What are your obligations on that? 

Captain Girumore. As of April 31, sir, $50,351,916 was obligated. 

Mr. Taper. $50 million? 

Captain Gitmore. I am sorry, sir. I have given you the figure for 
2—-A and 2—B. For hospitals alone it is $49,881,299, or 89 percent of 
the funds then available. 

Mr. Taser. It shows here $39 million available. It shows 
$39,065,000, and you have obligated $49 million. 

Captain Gitmore. That is with the reimbursements, sir. I am 
sorry. 

REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Taser. How much were the reimbursements? 

Captain Giitmore. The reimbursements for this vear are in the 
neighborhood of $20 million, with $18.5 million applicable to hospitals. 

Mr. Taper. That leaves a balance of about $10 million to go? 

Captain Gitmore. Between $9 million and $10 million, with the 
fourth supplemental appropriation. 


HOSPITAL AT TRINIDAD 


Mr. Taser. Do you have any hospitals other than those listed on 
page 19? 

Admiral Pucu. That is all, sir. 

Captain Girumore. We had one other one, sir, which was at Trini- 
dad, which we were directed to abandon last Julv 1. It was a 250-bed 
temporary construction, and we were directed not to spend any more 
money on keeping it up. That is the only other one we have, sir. 


PATIENT LOADS 


Mr. Taser. Do you have a good many where the patient load is 
decidedly light? How many do you have like that one down in the 
Canal Zone where the patient load is very light? 

Captain Gitmore. We have others with a low patient load, but 
that is the lowest of the whole group, sir. Another that has a low 
patient load is Bainbridge. It was just opened on April 21 of this 
year. 

Mr. Manon. Well, will Coco Solo remain light or not? 

Captain Giumore. No, sir; it will build up. 

The next light one is Annapolis, Md., with 124 patients. 

Mr. Taser. How much is the capacity? 

Captain Gitmore. Two hundred, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is 60 percent? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is the lightest one outside of the Canal Zone? 

Captain Giumore. Yes, sir. We have Portsmouth, N. H., which 
is also light. There are 129 patients. However, the Air Force had 
planned on building a 75-bed hospital in that city, and it has been 
agreed that instead we would provide them with hospitalization. 

Mr. Taner. How much capacity do you have there? 

Captain GrumoreE. 260 operating-bed capacity. 

Mr. Taser. 260? 
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Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is lighter than the others. What about Beaufort? 

Captain Gitmore. Beaufort, sir, has 246 patients. 

Mr. Taser. Out of how many? 

Captain Gitmore. It has an operating capacity of 312. 

Mr. Taser. What does Philadelphia have? 

Captain Gitmore. Philadelphia has 1,657 patients. There they 
are running partially on a mobilization capacity. They have 1,757 
beds on 8-foot centers. 

Admiral Puecu. They are over that, are they not? 

Captain Gitmore. They are authorized to go up to 1,875 beds, 
which is a partial mobilization capacity. 

Mr. Taser. There are a lot of hospitals that have more capacity 
that you can open up if you have occasion to, are there not? 

Captain Gitmore. Our hospitals, sir, are constructed in general on 
an 8-foot-center basis, and we ordinarily operate them on that basis, 
because the windows, radiators, electric outlets, nurse call system, 
radio, outlets, and so on are on an 8-foot-center basis. However, we 
can push them closer together, but with some inconvenience. The 
total capacity on an 8-foot-center basis is 27,910. On a 6-foot or a 
mobilization-capacity basis the total is 36,454. 

Mr. Taser. There are some of them where you have whole wards 
that are not open? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir; that is correct. We have that situa- 
tion in some areas. In other areas the reverse is true. 

For example, the hospital at San Diego, Calif., is operating at a bed 
capacity now of 2,625, yet the constructed-bed capacity is only 
2,043 on 6-foot centers, the difference being accounted for by double- 
decking beds and by putting beds down the center of the wards. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth. 


PATIENT LOAD INCREASE IN 1952 


Mr. WiaGLeswortn. I understand from the statement you made this 
morning that you contemplate just about a 25 percent increase in 
patient load for 1952 as compared with 1951; is that right? 

Admiral Pucu. Approximately, sir. 


PERCENTAGE COST AND PATIENT INCREASE 


Mr. Wiacieswortn. As your load gets bigger does not the cost per 
patient tend to come down? 

Admiral Puau. The percentage cost? 

Mr. WiaG.ieswortH. The actual cost. 

Captain Gitmore. It does have a tendency to be lowered somewhat. 
You may note, sir, if you would, please, on page 6-21, that in 1951 we 
had figured on gross costs at $9.02, and in 1952, $8.55. Of that $8.55, 
36 cents is to come from consumption of inventory. 

To put it another way, sir, the patients have gone up 31.6 percent. 
The funds on a gross basis have gone up 19.6 percent, and on a net 
basis 25.8 percent. The variation is due to shift downward in Army 
and VA patients, reducing the reimbursements. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. I am looking at page 6-18, at your personal 
services. They go up a full 25 percent and some more. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES INCREASE 


Captain Gitmore. The patients go up 31.6 percent, and the 
personal services go up slightly less than 27 percent. I believe it is 
26.9, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. | thought you just told me that the patient 
load went up just about 25 percent. 

Captain Gitmore. You said 25 percent, sir. 

Mr. WicG.Lesworts. It was agreed to, as I understood it. I had 
in mind your statement of an increase of 5,525 patients, to a total of 
22,973. 

Captain Grumore. If you figured the percentage on the new 
patient load it would be 25 percent, but the increase should rather, 
I believe, be considered over the old patient load. There is an increase 
over the old patient load of 31.6 percent. 

Mr. WicGLteswortn. And how much do you figure personal services 
are up? 

Captain Gitmore. Twenty-seven percent, sir; 26.9 is the exact 
figure, sir. 

COST PER PATIENT-DAY BY HOSPITALS 


Mr. WicGLteswortn. Did I ask you this morning for a statement 
of cost per patient per day for each of your hospitals? 

Admiral Puc. You did; yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Maaon. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. In answer to Mr. Wigglesworth’s. question, then, 
we will have a statement as to the range of cost per patient in these 
various hospitals? 

Admiral Puan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which you related this morning ran from a low of 
$9.25 up to $28, with an average of about $13? 

Captain Gitmore. An average of $12.29, sir. We can provide 
that readily, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Net cost per in-patient-day, United States naval hospitals, fiscal year 1950—total cost 
per patient-day including military pay and subsistence 


Chelsea, Mass Swann a= OT een. SEO... 5.5.4. $11. 70 
St. Albans, N. Y i... 42:81) Corpus Christi; Tex.......... 14 36 
Philadelphia, Pa 9. 86} Corona, Calif Pt ksi ig) 
Bethesda, Md___ .. 13.22) Ooeanside, Calif.............. . 18. 95 
Portsmouth, Va : 9. 35| Mare Island, Calif......._.....° 11. 75 
Great Lakes, III : 12. 79| Bremerton, Wash iieccsasn| re 
Long Beach, Calif i <n ——-—- 
San Diego, Calif : 9. 77 Subtotal, continental 
Oakland, Calif______- : cove SO | a aaa 12. 07 
Newport, R. I pa nn See = 
Portsmouth, N. H_- ..---- 21.19} Guantanamo Bay, Cuba____-. 19. 81 
Annapolis, Md ett ___ 19. 62} Coco Solo, C. Z Poulewio. “ace 
Quantico, Va . 17.45) Guam, Marianas Islands - 57 
Camp Lejeune, N. C ... 12.43 Se 
Charleston, 8S. C ua: See Subtotal extra-continen- 
Jacksonville, Fla_- c<cs  aoe tal hospitals. ______ 19. 59 
Key West, Fla 2c. SES? —== 
ee OS ee ee 15. 00 Total, all hospitals.____ 12. 29 
SES OS 6 ee a eer y 129. 96 





‘ Includes cost of initial outfitting upon commissioning. 
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Mr. Taser. I[ thought the admiral told me it was $8.50? 
Captain Gitmore. For this appropriation on a gross basis. The 

other is the total cost regardless of origin of appropriation and includ- 

ing military pay, sir. 

CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Scrivner. What do all these persons here in this $32.5 million 
personal services item do? What does that cover? 

Captain Gitmore. That covers, sir, all civilian employees that 
work in the hospital, and it includes all the clerical force, all the 
people that work in the various offices. It includes all the maintenance 
crew, those that keep up the grounds and buildings; and the ambu- 
lances and trucks and other equipment around the place. It includes 
all the commissary help. It includes all the laundry help. It includes 
any professional help we might have, such as in some teaching hos- 
pitals, where we have some laboratory technicians. We also have 
some civilian nurses, some civilian hospital attendants, and some 
civilian ward attendants. 

May I go off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AVERAGE STAY IN HOSPITAL 


Mr. Scrivner. Would this be the proper place to get some state- 
ment about your average length of time, and what your program is for 
an early restoration to duty of the men in hospitals? 

What is your program in that regard? 

Admiral Puan. The average length of time is 25 days, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many? 

Admiral Puan. 25 days, sir. 


USE OF PERSONNEL FIT FOR LIGHT DUTY 


Mr. Scrivner. Is there any program that has been established to get 
these men out and away from the hospital routine, where they can still 
have minor medical care, with light duty or something like that? 

Admiral Puau. That has been under consideration and study, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not put into effect yet? 

Admiral Pucu. Not fully, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the prospect? The reason I ask is this: 
There is a question in my mind, and it was a question asked by another 
member of the Appropriations Committee just recently, who had 
occasion to visit Bethesda, and he found to his amazement when he 
was in certain wards during the day the beds were full, but when he 
happened to have occasion to go back to the same wards that evening 
nearly all the beds were empty, and he found most of the men on leave. 

Admiral Puau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, it struck him as odd, and it has been in my 
mind for a long, long time that if the men are able to take their leave 
in the evenings they cannot be in such terrible shape. Certainly 
there must be some installation some place where they could receive 
what little medical attention they need, such as dressings, and still 
do some duty during the day, which would tend to do two things: 
First, it would cut your stay period in the hospital down and it would 
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get them back to service that much quicker; and it would also have a 
tendency to get them away as soon as possible from the old “hos- 
pitalitis’ frame of mind, where the longer they stay the more they 
hate to leave. 

There are a lot of things you could do. You could give them some 
duty to do to fill their time, so that when the evening comes along 
they might not feel quite so itchy in the feet. 

Admiral Pucu. Your views, sir, are entirely sound. That matter 
has been given a lot of thought. ‘We have put it into effect to some 
extent in a number of places, insofar as giving these people something 
to do. 

In the first place, let me say that the hospital is their home. This 
is not like the situation where a man goes to a civilian hospital and 
can be discharged and go home. This is his home. It is not easy to 
return a marine to a marine camp in a partially fit-for-duty condition. 
In the first place, they do not want to bother with him unless he is 
fit for full duty. The second thing is that they are afraid if they 
require him to do more work than he says he is able to do he will 
come right back to the hospital and stay twice as long because he was 
overextended. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you have doctors with the marines who can 
watch that just as well as they can in the hospital. 

Admiral Puan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are any number of jobs in any military in- 
stallation that do not call for 100-percent physically able men. 

Admiral Puan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can recall one instance I saw here during the war. 
It was one of the things that probably made me think more about it 
than I normally would have. 

There was one marine who had lost his arm. He still had just a 
part of a stub of an arm left, and he had to have some dressings on the 
stub, but he was doing messenger work. In the infantry we called 
them runners. He was getting a great deal of satisfaction out of the 
fact that he was putting in a day’s duty. It got him away from the 
hospital frame of mind. 

Not only that, but when other people saw him performing a duty 
with an empty sleeve it was an inspiration to them, and I “think it 
kind of made some of them just a little bit ashamed of themselves. 
They still had all their arms and legs, and everything, and they still 
were not doing quite as good a job as this boy. 

It has a double value, in my mind. 

Admiral Puau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But here is what I was told by some other people, 
just exactly as you said: They just do not like to send them out, 
because they may come back, and if that man comes back the doctor 
who released him is in hot water and has to explain why he released 
the man. 

Admiral Pueu. He has to explain to a lot of people. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir; he does, but I still maintain that when 
you are in a position of emer gency you need to do something. When 
you are in an emergency like this or worse, some of these peacetime 
rules and practices can very well go by the board, because you have 
to have manpower, and every man you can put back doing some sort 
or work takes the place of an able-bodied man and makes it possible 
to have more able-bodied men to put on the line. 
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Admiral Puan. I agree with you, sir, and I am ali for it entirely. 
LIGHT-DUTY EMPLOYMENT IN HOSPITALS 


Let me go back to the hospital now. When this man becomes able 
to work he is encouraged to get up and work. By reason of his work 
in that hospital we do not have to employ as many people as we 
would otherwise employ. They are not idle. They do light work. 
The reason you do not find them in bed over the night is because of 
the fact that they were willing to get out and help to do outside 
master-at-arms detail and therefore were entitled to have liberty. 
They would not have been entitled to have that if they had not been 
willing to pitch in and lend a hand. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all right; that sounds swell. 

Admiral Puau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that man is able to work around a hospital like 
that during the day, enough to earn liberty at night, and he is still 
able to go out on liberty at night—I do not know what time they get 
back, for I was not there—then that man has enough of the old “get 
up and go”’ in him to do a little duty. I think it would probably help 
them and help the service. 

Admiral Puan. Yes, sir. 


COMPLETION OF STUDY ON LIGHT-DUTY MANPOWER 


Mr. Scrivner. When do you suppose that study will be completed? 

Admiral Pucu. Well—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there anything we can do to kind of speed them 
along? 

Admiral Pucu. Your interest in it is a stimulus. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will start showing more of it from now on. 

- Admiral Puau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Can we resolve this question by having some research 
and development done in the proper places? 

Mr. Scrivner. It can be resolved by appropriations, probably. 

Captain Grumorn. Mr. Scrivner, may I make an addendum to that? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Captain Gitmore. That has already been effected in two areas. 

First, in our hospitals in fiscal year 1952 we are planning to have 
101.5 total staff personnel per 100 patients. ‘That is people taking 
care of in-patients. That is the lowest ratio of any Federal medical 
service. 

Secondly, based upon our preceding experience we have been de- 
creased in average daily patient load 5 percent, a total of 950 daily 
average patients, by the Bureau of the Budget, to make mandatory 
the successful culmination of the study to reduce length of patient 
stay. They have indicated to us furthermore, sir, that they antici- 
pate probably curtailing even more than that the following year, so 
that what you are thinking of, actually has already been done, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It looks like the Bureau of the Budget had some of 
the same ideas that I have back in my mind. 

Captain Grumore. I know they did. They have had several meet- 
ings. They have made trips to several of the activities. We have 
one officer designated purposely to study that and that alone. He 
has visited about six hospitals already with that in view, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I expect that with the Bureau of the Budget and 
ourselves working on it we can stimulate some interest quite rapidly. 

Captain Gitmore. It is moving right now, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That it all. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Manon. For ‘Departmental administration” you are request- 
ing a little more in fiscal year 1952 than you have received in fiscal 
year 1951. 

Are there any unusual features to that request, Captain? 

Captain Gitmore. The main item, sir, is simply that in 1951 we 
were building up the required number of civilian personnel and did 
not have them on board all year round. This year we plan on having 
the same number as we plan ending with on June 30, 1951, on board 
all around the clock, essentially, in 1952. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. WiecieswortH. How do your obligations run on that item? 

Captain Gitmore. The obligations for departmental, sir, run 
$1,521,784, or 81 percent of the funds available. 

Mr. Manon. Your buiid-up has been principally in the last three 
quarters, [ presume? 

Captain Grumore. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Srxes. You have quite a material increase in Printing and 
Reproduction. Why would that be necessary? 

Captain Grtmore. The material increase, sir, is because of the 
assumption by direction of the Department of Defense by the Navy 
of all of the cost of reproduction of the two magazines, the Armed 
Forces Medical Journal and the Technicians Bulletin. There is 
$99,000 in there for that particular increase. 

Mr. Srxes. Does that mean there will be a corresponding reduction 
somewhere else in the budget? 

Captain Gitmore. There should be nothing and will be nothing 
in the Army and the Air Force budgets for their pro rata share of 
this, which they do have in the budget this year, and are paying us for. 


FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. Why was it necessary to go from $7,500 in 1950 to 
$30,600 in 1952 for furniture and equipment? 

Captain Gitmorge. That, sir, is because of the increase in the num- 
ber of employees and offices, doubling up of the numbers of personnel 
on active duty, and the consequent increase of health records and file 
cases, increase in personnel records, and other items incident to both 
the increased personnel in the Department and the increased personnel 
throughout the entire Navy Department. 


PRINTING MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Wieeiesworrn. I did not understand your statement to Mr. 
Sikes about those magazines. 
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Captain Gitmore. You did not understand, sir? 

Mr. Wiaciesworra. I do not understand ‘why you want almost 
66 percent increase for printing and reproduc tion. 

Captain Gitmore. On page 6-28, down at the bottom of the page, 

sir, you will note it says 

It also provides for cost of aaliasidlibies produced by the Armed Forces Medical 
Publications Agency. The Secretary of Defense has assigned this Bureau full 
responsibility for the publication of the Armed Forces Medical Journal and the 
Technicians Bulletin in fiscal year 1952. The estimated cost of these publications 
is $158,000. 

Mr. WiGGLEswortrH. You mean that some other bureau has done 
this heretofore? 

Captain Girmorr. The Army and the Air Force, sir, paid for one- 
third each of the costs. We are now beginning, with this next fiscal 
year, paying for the full costs. 

There is a corollary, sir, in the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 
in which they had planne 1d to divide it up and have each Departme nt 
pay for its one-third share, and the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
decided to leave it as the responsibility of the Army alone. When 
this item came next on the agenda they decided to put it all in the 
Navy alone. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Mr. Manon. All right. Now, for ‘Education and training” you 
are requesting an increase. W ill you justify that, Captain? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We are talking about activity 4. 

Captain Grtmore. The main item in activity 4, sir, where the in- 
crease is involved, is in 4-A. That is “Education within medical 
department schools.”” We are increasing the student load from 
3,744 to 5,609, the large increase being in the Hospital Corps enlisted 
personnel. First it is because of the increased personnel strength 
of the Navy; and second, because of the large number—around 
8,000—of Hospital Corps Reserve personnel that are to be released 
within the year to inactive duty. 

In 4—B under “Education and training in hospitals’”’ we are reducing 
from $725,000 to $534,000 by way of contraction of our residency 
training program, and also because of the fact that we have more of 
our own medical officers fully qualified as specialists who can continue 
that program. 

In 4-C the sum requested is essentially the same. It is $1,000 less, 
$251,000 as against $252,000. 

When you consider the over-all increase in personnel, the percentage 
we are going to put in training in civilian institutions is essentially 
reduced by roughly 50 percent between 1950 and 1952. 

Under 4—D, ‘“‘Medical and dental periodicals,’ we are asking for 
an increase of $9,500 to furnish periodicals for the increased number 
of ships, stations, and hospitals. 

Mr. Manon. Let us take up activity No. 5. 
Mr. WiaGieswortu. May I ask about that? 
Mr. Manon. All right. 


612, 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT SCHOOLS 


Mr. WiGGLeswortH. What is the actual numerical increase under 
4—A, the people in your Medical Department schools? How many 
did you have in 1951 and how many in 1952? 

Captain Grumore. Yes, sir. In 1951 the total is 3,734. In 1952 
the total is 5,609. That is roughly 1,900 increase, or approximately 
50 percent. It is about 52 percent or thereabouts. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. What have been your obligations on the education 
and training? 

Captain Girtmore. On the 4-A obligations, they have been 80 
percent, or $2,682,518. 

Mr. Taser. What about the others? 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Mr. Stkes. Why were your maintenance and operation funds 
increased so materially in activity 4—A? 

Captain Gitmore. Because, sir, of the increased student load and 
because of the increased length of our training courses. We have 
shifted our Hospital Corps training courses following the experience 
in Korea from an 11-weeks’ course up to a 20-weeks’ course, and we 
have extended the curriculum, taking in other subjects. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR MEDICAL DEPARTMENT SCHOOLS 


Mr. Taper. You have a lot of other money coming in to you, 
then, do you not, on reimbursements or transfers, on that basis? 

Captain Gitmore. I am sorry, Mr. Taber. The first figure I gave 
you was for the whole of activity 4. 

Mr. Taser. All right. 

Captain Gitmore. I misconstrued the table. 

Mr. Taser. That will be good enough. 

Captain Gitmore. It is about 80 percent, sir, $2,682,518. 

Mr. Taper. That is out of $4 million? 

Captain Gitmore. $3,370,000. 

Mr. Taser. $3,370,000? 

Captain Gitmore. That is what was available at that time. 

Mr. Taser. All right. 


MepicaL Services, SupPLIES AND EQuipMENT AT OTHER 
FAcILities 


Mr. Manon. Let us go to activity 5, for the ‘Medical services, 
supplies and equipment and other facilities.” Will you gives us a 
brief statement, Captain Gilmore, about that requirement? 

Captain Giumore. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I note there is a reduction as compared to fiscal 1951. 

Captain Gitmore. This activity, sir, is to provide for medical and 
dental care at other facilities than hospitals. That would be in all 
stations, such as shipyards and air stations, and on all ships and with 
the Marine Corps at the recruit depots and other stations and in the 
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In the field in Korea our provision is only for initial outfitting, 
because the Army is charged with resupply after the initial out- 
fitting is exhausted, that is, in 1951. 

You will note, sir, there is a reduction here from $10.2 million to 
$8.7 million. However, sir, if we look on page 6-44 we will find that 
the total requirements have increased from $10.2 million to $13.8 
million. Of that requirement in 1952 we plan on furnishing $5.1 
million out of inventory, leaving the net requirement of $8.7 million. 
The over-all requirement per man has dropped 4 cents from 1951 to 
1952. It is $14.04 in 1951 and marked down to $14 in 1952. 

Mr. Manon. Give us some examples of what this money is actually 
spent for. 

SERVICES PERFORMED 


Captain Grumore. Certainly, sir. When an individual comes to 
enlist there are the scales, vaccination material, forms on which his 
examination is recorded, and all the examination equipment. Those 
are furnished out of this appropriation. If there is required to be, 
let us say, serology or chest X-rays by near-by Federal institutions, 
because we do not have one handy, that would come out of this. 
Then when he goes to boot camp he receives all his inoculations, 
vaccinations, a complete physical and any other treatment out of 
here. If he gets sick any place and stays out of the hospital, all of 
the funds for that purpose come out of here. Any chest X-rays he 
may have once a year, any repeat inoculations or vaccinations, any 
equipment aboard ship, any equipment in the field with the Marines 
comes out of this activity. In other words, this provides him with 
dental fillings and everything he obtains for medical and dental care 
provided it is outside of a hospital. 

Mr. Manon. Let us take up activity No. 6, unless there are ques- 
tions on Activity 5. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. Can you give us the obligations on that? 
Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. $7,266,133. 
Mr. Taper. 97 percent? 
Captain Giumore. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Taper. Of $10 million? 
Captain Grumore. I am sorry, sir; I quoted that figure wrong; it is 
$8 266,133 of obligations as compared with $7,420,000 available in this 
activity, exclusive of the fourth supplemental. 
Mr. Taser. Where is that? ; 
Captain Giitmore. You see, the $10 million, sir, includes the fourth 
supplemental. This is of funds available at that particular time. 
Mr. Taser. All right. 
Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


NONRECURRING PROCUREMENT OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES AND 
EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. One of the larger items here is activity 6, for “Non- 
recurring procurement of medical supplies and equipment,” 
$59,800,000. Captain Gilmore, will you give us a little statement 
about that? 
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Captain Gitmore. Most certainly, sir. 


MEDICAL STORES 


The first big item, sir, is for Medical Stores, which totals $48,760,000. 
That is tabulated on page 6-46. This is composed of one big item 
$41,297,000, to meet the first increment of a mobilization reserve. It 
is calculated on a joint Army-Air Force listing of items numbering 802 
and so planned as to take the long procurement lead time and critical 
items and provide us with them to M plus 6 months. It further pro- 
vides for the short procurement lead time and noncritical items up to 
M plus 3 months. On an over-all basis, dollarwise, it provides us 
with approximately the necessities up to M plus 4 months. That is 
the biggest item. 

Mr. Manon. What was the comparable item in fiscal 1951? 

Captain Griumore. There was allowed us $13.1 million, sir. At 
that time, however, sir, we had distinctly shorter rules of the road 
on that item, sir. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE IN MEDICAL STORES 


Mr. Sixes. In view of the fact that in 1950 you only had $295,000 
for this entire program, and in 1951 and 1952 you are asking over 
90 millions, I fail to understand what it is that you must do that re- 
quires such a tremendous increase in cost. If you could do with 
$295,000 in 1950, what picture has changed so materially that now 
you have to have $50 millions a year to run the show? 

Captain Gitmore. In 1950, sir, there was no procurement at all 
of any mobilization reserves. Second, there was no increase in 
strength, and there were no Korean casualties. 

Mr. Sixes. All of that does not run your costs up from $295,000 to 
$50 million, does it? 

Captain Gitmore. The $295,000, sir, was for advance base com- 
ponents. 

Mr. Sikes. Did you deplete your stores so low that you had to go 
in and buy almost from the ground up? 

Captain Gitmorg. We did not deplete our stores that low, no, sir; 
but we did have to go out, sir, and provide stations and depot stocks 
for the new personnel coming on board. 

Mr. Stxes. That would not take you from $295,000 to $48 million. 
I am still missing the picture somewhere. I want to understand it. 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. 


PREPARATION OF MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Mr. Stxes. What is it that requires such a big outlay now that we 
have not had before? Build-up of armed strength and the Korean 
War has been running things up three or fourfold, but not more than 
a hundredfold. 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. Well, there was not one dollar in 1950 
for any mobilization reserve. As you fully realize, I believe, sir, each 
item is calculated carefully on when industry can produce it for us 
and in our required quantities. Then that is measured against your 
phased mobilization and your deficiencies each month after M-day are 
calculated again item-by-item. This is the figure that we arrived at 
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in taking the long procurement lead time items and the critical items 
and furnishing them and having them actually on hand to keep us to 
M plus 6. In taking short procurement lead-time items and the 
noncritical items it carries us out to M plus 3 months. Our full 
requirement, sir, to meet our needs for medical stores after M-day, 
up to the time that industry can fill the bill or deliver the goods for us, 
is $119 million. The funds that we are requesting here in mobiliza- 
tion reserve, $41.3 million, provide for 34 percent of that deficiency. 
That would mean that we would still have a rather widespread gap 
between M-plus-4-months and M-plus-12-months, which is the time 
at which we feel industry can produce what our phased mobilization 
will distinctly require. 

I agree, sir, it is a big increase, but it is for a definite, distinct 
purpose, to buy a certain measure of preparedness after M-day. 

Mr. Srxes. That is all. 


BLOOD SUBSTITUTES AND BLOOD PLASMA 


Mr. Manon. You have a request for blood substitutes and blood 
plasma stockpile, and so forth? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir; and we also have some field chests to 
be rehabilitated and put in light-weight waterproof chests at $842,000. 

The next item: There is a group of reserve ships that the Chief of 
Naval Operations has directed be ready to be put into commission 
on July 1, 1952. When they were put in moth balls, the items that 
could not keep were extracted from their stocks and put back into the 
supply system for utilization and credit taken for them in prior 
budgetary presentations. This requirement is to go back and fill in 
those items and bring these vessels up to par in medical stores. 

As for the blood plasma, that is to reprocess 213,000 units of blood 
plasma. That blood plasma is then to be turned over to the Depart- 
ment of Defense stockpile and to be drawn on by the three services 
until such time as it may be depleted, without any charge. 

Then there is an item of $1,300,000 for replacement of surveyed 
material. 

There is an item for the maintenance of stock levels for ships and 
stations of $796,000 due to increased personnel strength. 

There are initial outfits for ships and stations of $441,000. 

There is a need for additional initial outfitting equipment for the 
Naval Hospital, Bainbridge, of $127,000. Then there are blood 
substitutes and blood plasma $6,800,000. That is our 25-percent share 
of the Department of Defense program. 

There is needed for rehabilitation in naval hospitals, $1,871,000; 
$1 million of which is for deferred maintenance, and the balance of 
which is for increased bed capacity at Corona and at Bainbridge. 

There is $1,335,000 for ambulances and trucks. 

There is $1 million for maintenance and materials-handling equip- 
ment. And there is a small item for two audiovisual laboratories, 
totaling $4,000, coming up to the grand total requested of $59,800,000. 

Mr. Manon. Will you tell us briefly what you spend this money 
for under the item of blood plasma and substitutes? 

Captaii Gitmore. Yes, sir. Blood plasma—we pay the Red Cross 
for costs incurred in collecting the blood. Then we pay for the process- 
ing of it into plasma. 
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With the blood substitutes, it is merely a commercial contract with 
commercial concerns to produce this material, there being two items 
involved, a substance known as dextran and another substance known 
as a gelatine solution; it is really a purified commercial, sterile gelatine 
solution. 


COMPARISON OF RED CROSS PLASMA AND COMMERCIAL PLASMA 


Mr. Taser. I am getting reports all the time that private folks are 
able to shave that figure of $34, that you are paying the Red Cross, by 
a very considerable percentage. What about that? 

Captain Gitmore. Next year, sir, the figure for the plasma obtained 
through the Red Cross is $26. What you state is correct, sir. Pur- 
chased through commercial sources it is in the neighborhood of $16.50. 
However, I think there is another consideration to be thought of 
in that, and that is that the civilian sources are relatively limited and 
buying it from the Red Cross would pay dividends in the long run 
because, if we had an emergency, the Red Cross has a widespread 
network capable of further expansion with ease. 

Mr. Taser. They collect the blood without having to pay the 
donor, is that right? 

Captain Gitmore. They do not pay the donor. 

Mr. Taser. And the other people do? 

Captain Gitmore. That is correct. 

Mr. Taper. It seems very strange that it should cost double what 
it costs a private concern to collect, when they do not pay and the 
private concern does pay? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner developed that matter in some detail 
when you were up here before. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does not the Army have the main presentation 
on this? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir; we are presenting a 25-percent share 
of it only. 

Mr. Manon. I do not remember exactly the statements made here 
before the committee, but I was hopeful that you would be able to 
work out a better system. 

Captain Grumore. We anticipate that the following year it will 
be at a lower cost, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have some files on that that I intend to go into 
when we have the Army up, because they were the ones who were to 
make the major presentation. The Navy just pays its share which is 
25 percent and they are just told that their share is so much. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Captain Giumore. Also, it is provided for us through the Armed 
Service Medical Procurement Agency and we show our one-third 
share of the cost of operating this agency. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it one-third or one-fourth? 

Captain Grimore. It-is one-fourth in the blood plasma, but it is 
provided through the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency 
which itself is operated at a one-third basis among the three De- 
partments. 

MEDICAL STORES ITEMS . 


Mr. Manon. Let me ask you this. What about the expenditure of 
$41 million for the procurement program to meet your mobilization 
reserves? Give us some items that would be included in that. 
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Captain Gitmore. There are 800 items in it and it would include a 
wide gamut from first-aid dressings to splints, hemostats and other 
types of operating room equipment; medicines that are difficult to 
procure—for example, chloroquine diphosphate, a malaria preventa- 
tive drug which we now use in place of atabrine. It is more effective 
and does not give the jaundiced appearance. Those are the type of 
things we plan to stock on the shelf. 

They are budgeted, as to the need for them, based upon their issue 
rate in previous recent experience. They are also bused on their 
deteriorability. We do not keep items such as X-ray film and vaccines 
in quantities to extend into the future. It is possible that vaccines 
may be developed that may be retained for an indefinite period in a 
frozen state. If that were so, then we would include them in our 
mobilization reserve. 

Mr. Manon. Occasionally we find instances where departments are 
accused, and properly so in some instances, of buying far beyond their 
requirements. 

Captain Giumore. Surely, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Such as buying enough light bulbs to last 40 vears or 
paper clips to last 100 years, or something of that kind. How are 
we, who are not medical men, to know that this $40 million-plus will 
be spent for mobilization materials that would be essential? 

Captain Giumore. I would suggest two or three areas, sir. First, 
I think you have a little faith in us. Second, we are scrutinized very 
carefully by the Office of Naval Material, Department of Defense, and 
Bureau of the Budget and our procedure is along this line. Every 
item is scrutinized and tabulated at 6-month intervals as to the issue 
rate of any particular item. That issue rate is computed against the 
planned personnel strength. They are further scrutinized from a 
judgment factor. If, for example, a drug is about to become obsolete, 
we keep track of the development before hand and stop ordering it 
at an earlier date so that we do not get caught with an excessive supply 
of it because of a drastically reduced issue rate. 





OBLIGATIONS FOR MEDICAL STORES 


Mr. Taser. What are your obligations up to this point on this 
particular item? 

Captain Gitmore. Our obligations total $34,805,420. As a matter 
of fact, our procurement people are anxiously awaiting the Senate 
passage of the fourth supplemental because they have procurement 
decuments processed ready to award to utilize the additional funds. 

Mr. Taper. This item is labeled nonrecurring? 

Captain Giumore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Indicating that this $44 million this year and the 
$48,760,000 are going to be used for inventory or stockpiling, is that it? 

Captain Gitmore. They are to be used, sir, for any purchases that 
are of a nonrecurring nature, in contrast to recurring items which are 
standard issue over the counter that goes on year after year after year. 

Mr. Taser. That would not cover medicines, then? 

Captain Gitmore. It would, but only nonrecurring procurement of 
them. The things that we are buying for reserves are what you might 
call, a one-shot or one-time job as distinct from something that must 
be repeated the following year. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Blood plasma comes in every year. Why is that 
nonrecurring? 

Captain Gitmore. That is a stockpiling procedure there, sir, in the 
one place and in the other place it is a reprocessing of plasma to go into 
the stockpile. 

Mr. Taser. The whole thing covers regular medical supplies, does 
it not? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Tazser. That you use out of this stockpile as you go along? 

Captain Gitmore. No; ordinarily not, sir. ‘We would use the 
field chests; but we would not use the ship deficiency requisitions 
until those ships went into commission and thereafter we would have 
to furnish the ships with issue material, for normal usage. 

Mr. Taser. Where do you get the money for your regular supplies? 
Captain Gitmore. That is nearly all in activity 5 and activity 2— 
Activity 5 being for expenditure for issue or use outside of hospitals, 
and activity 2—A for issue in hospitals. This presented in activity 6, 

essentially, sir, is a reserve. 

Mr. Taser. This really means a step-up of your inventory? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Of supplies—these 2 items of about $90 million, or a 
little better—in those 2 years, does it not? 

Captain Gitmore. That is correct, sir. 


INVENTORY OF MEDICAL STORES 


Mr. Taser. What inventory have you presently of those things? 

Captain Gitmore. At the close of 1950 we had—— 

Mr. WieGiteswortn. Fiscal ’50? 

Captain Giumore. Fiscal ’50; yes, sir; we had a total inventory on 
hand and on order of $66,275,000. 

Mr. Taser. That is at the close of 1950? 

Captain Giumore. Yes, sir. This is in the medical supply system. 
At the close of 1951 we anticipate having on hand and on order $97,- 
385,000 and at the close of 1952 on hand and on order $134,851,000. 

Mr. Wiacitesworts. That is on hand and on order? 

Captain Grumore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. The other figures were on hand? 

Captain Gitmore. No, sir; the three figures are all similar, all com- 
parable. 

Mr. Taser. What are your ordinary requirements on those items? 

Captain Giumore. During 1950 our total stock expenditures were 
$16,309,000. 

Mr. Taser. Does that run just about the same now? 

Captain Grumore. Essentially the same per man. The nonrecur- 
ring issues are higher now. We estimate using $34.2 million in 1951 
and $31.2 in 1952. I think, Mr. Taber, where our difficulty is in 
clarifying this picture is that our issues include certain recurring issues 
and nonrecurring issues; for example, if we are going to commission 
100 ships, that would be an issue from the supply depot, but it is non- 
recurring, because you do not have to equip them again the following 
year. You have to upkeep them the following year, but you do not 
have to put any initial equipment on them the following year. 

Mr. Taner. How large an inventory of these things did you have 
in the war? 
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Captain Gitmore. About $250 million in round figures, including 
all the material in our overseas storehouses, fleet supply vessels, and 
advance bases. 

Mr. Taser. What did you do with that? 

Captain Grimore. We have been using it up ever since, sir. Each 
year there has been a portion of that utilized. Most of it was declared 
surplus and disposed of. 


USE AND DISPOSAL OF WAR SURPLUS 


Admiral Pucr. A good deal of it was declared surplus and disposed 
of. é; 

Mr. Taser. You told us a little while back that it took $16 million 
a year to take care of your requirements. That would not permit 
you to use up a $250-million inventory in a 5-year period? 

Captain Gitmore. I agree, sir. But, Mr. Taber, the strength of 
the Navy was not the same from 1946 to 1950. It was contracting, 
as you know. We were providing for 3.5 million men at the beginning 
of the calendar year 1946 and it gradually shrank so that we used 
up a great deal of this when we had a much, much larger Navy than 
the $16 million would indicate. Secondly, a lot of that material is 
still in our inventory. That is where most of this now on hand was 
obtained. And thirdly, a good portion of it was disposed of in 
accordance with then current instructions as surplus material. 

Mr. Taser. Was there a good bit of it turned in as surplus? 

Captain Giumore. Yes, sir; a considerable quantity. I do not 
remember offhand, but I would suggest $40 or $50 million at least, 
sir. Quantities were also left overseas as being uneconomical to return. 

Mr. Taser. And you got nothing out of what was declared surplus? 

Captain Gitmore. We would get nothing out of that. That would 
go to WAA. 

Mr. Taper. The Government would not get very much? 

Captain Gitmore. They would get very little; that is correct. Our 
instructions at that time were to fill our mobilization reserve needs 
and any foreseeable needs we had within the reasonable future which 
I believe was the wording of it, and that was interpreted by most 
authorities to be something in the neighborhood of less than 2 years. 
The balance of it was to be declared surplus. 

Mr. Taser. How much of this will be of a type that will not be 
readily preservable? 

Captain Gitmorpe. I think a very good example of that is in the 
simple fact that in the fiscal year 1951 for the first time since World 
War II ended we budgeted for funds for surveyed material. In 
other words, 6 years elapsed before we had to ask for any money to 
replace surveyed material. 

Mr. Taper. Are there some of these things that go down in 6 
months? 

Captain Giumore. We do not stock those in mobilization reserve, 
sir. We do not stock X-ray films, biologicals, rubber goods and 
things of that sort. In general, such items are run on a 3-months to 
6 months stock level, depending upon the life expectancy of the 
individual item. But they are not planned for strorage over and 
above their useful expectancy. 
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Mr. Taser. This figure in item 2 is not realistic at all, is it? In other 
words, the requirements for your hospitals and dispensaries for 
medicines and supplies—you use a good deal more than $16 million 
in a year of those things, do you not? 

Captain Gitmore. In 1950 those were the actual issues from the 
supply system. There is a small amount over and above that that 
is not centrally procured. Normally the percentage to the total would 
be less than 5 percent which is bought cues in emergencies or when 
there is a shortage or a shipping delay, or something of that nature. 


EXTENT OF STOCKPILE OF MEDICAL STORES 


Mr. Taser. I was trying to get a figure of the length of time that 
your aiaie would last you; this $134 million you are planning to 
build to, if there are no replacements, would probably last you 4 or 5 
years? 

Captain Giitmore. There is only one difficulty in that, sir, if I may 
suggest it. And that is that we have been allowed funds to build up 
stocks only in a small number of items, 802 items. Our normal usage 
of stocks consists of a catalog of 8,000 items. 

Mr. Taser. But the 802 items are the ones most used? 

Captain Gitmore. That is correct, the most urgently needed items. 

Mr. Taser. The other items are used only in small quantities and 
you would not be justified in having an inventory as large for those? 

Captain Gitmore. No, sir. Our plans for mobilization reserve 
call for 5,126 items, they being calculated upon the rate at which we 
will use each item and whether or not we would run out of that 
particular material before industry could produce enough to meet 
our needs. 

Mr. Taser. You are figuring on this as a reserve to carry you 
for about 3 or 4 years? 

Captain Grumore. I do not think I would put it that way, if I may 
suggest it, sir. This is not intended as a reserve to keep us for any 
number of years at all. This is rather a reserve intended to have us 
prepared if mobilization should arrive at any moment. It was not 
intended to purchase this group of items and then have that to use 
during the next 3 or 4 years for ordinary usage. This was intended 
for purely mobilization preparedness purposes. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this, then, a stockpile to take the place of the stock- 
pile we had at the end of World War II and disposed of through 
surplus and other means? 

Captain Giumore. Yes, sir; that is just exactly what it amounts to. 
If this trouble had started up right after the war, we would not be 
here to ask for any money unless there had been one or two or three 
new drugs added. 

Mr. Sixes. And this will hold true after you acquire this stockpile 
unless Congress and the Government jointly decide to have you 
declare these things surplus again, after which we will at some future 
date have to build up another stoc kpile? 

Captain Gitmore. You are fully correct, sir. 

Mr. Taper. That is all I have. 
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REHABILITATION OF HospITALs 


Mr. WicGieswortH. You think you need $1,871,000 for rehabilita- 
tion of hospitals. That is about $60,000 per hospital? 

Admiral Puan. No, sir; that figure is for the deferred maintenaace 
plus the additional equipment cost at two hospitals. 

Mr. WiacLteswortH. That is for the two new hospitals that are 
coming into the picture this fiscal year? 

Captain Gitmore. That is, additional beds and equipment at those 
hospitals. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How many additional beds? 

Captain Gitmore. At Corona it is 950 additional beds. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. How much in the other? 

Captain Gitmore. At the other one, 500 additional beds. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. One thousand four hundred and fifty beds for 
$1,871,000, is that right? 

Captain Gitmore. For 950 additional beds at Corona and 500 
additional at Bainbridge, at a total cost of $871,000. The $1,000,000 
if for deferred maintenance at all of our hospitals, a rather long list of 
items which are urgent and necessary, which we have been unable to 
do with presently available funds. 

Mr. WiGGLEswortTH. $1,000,000 for 30 hospitals, is that right? 

Admiral Puau. Yes, sir. 

Captain Grumore. I can provide you with a list of the same. 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. You said it was for all the hospitals? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Admiral Pueu. Thirty hospitals, including Rila. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. Have you really computed that need, or is 
this just an over-all guess? 

Captain Gitmore. No, sir; I can furnish you with a list, item by 
item, hospital by hospital. This is based upon a screening down with 
a fine-mesh screen. When it originated there were over $8,000,000 
submitted by the activities and the screening was based upon judg- 
ment here, inspection reports, and upon visits by our Planning Divi- 
sion personnel in charge of maintenance, to the various activities. 


NoONcCOMBAT VEHICLES 


Mr. Wiaciesworru. There is also an item of $1,335,000 for non- 
combat vehicles? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You say you want to replace 97 ambulances 
and 215 trucks and procure 11 bus-type ambulances? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wice.eswortn. How old are those trucks? 

Captain Gitmore. The trucks are of varying ages, but all at least 
9 vears old. 

The criterion adopted by the Department of Defense and agreed 
to by the Bureau of the Budget has an age factor varying from 6 years 
to 10 years and a mileage factor varying, as I recall it, from 60,000 
up to 100,000 miles. I would like to have permission, if 1 may, to 
check on that latter figure and correct it for the record. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


The standards in effect as guides in the determination of requirements for the 
replacement of motor vehicles are contained in an OSD Management Committee 
memorandum for the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force of July 25, 
1950. Replacements are to be based on the age of the vehicle, a maximum ac- 
cumulative repair limit allowable during the life of the vehicle, and a maximum 
one-time repair limit which varies with the age of the vehicle. The standards 
for ambulances and trucks are as follows: 




















} 
Accumula- | Maximum 1-time repair limit, percent of replacement 
tive maxi- | cost 
Maximum | mum eco- | 
Pahinla economic | nomic re- | | 
Vehicle life expect- | pair limit, | ae ba late] 
ancy, years | percent re- | $1 )42/)13)!4/)15/)16)17/18)19)110/111)112 
placement | | | | 
cst }| | | | 
| | | 
| | Bt 
Ambulance--......-..-- 7 100 | 50 | 40 | 33 | 27 | 23 | 23 | 20 |_.--|----}-- . a 
Trucks: | 
\%, 4 and 34-ton___- 6 90 | 50 | 40 33 ge 35 Fie oe ae nee, eo . 
1 and 144-ton_____ 7 120 | 50 | 40 | 33 | 27 | 23 | 23 | 20 |-.--|--- 
2 and 244-ton_-__-- 8 120 | 50 | 40 | 33 | 27 | 23 | 23 | 20 | 17 
3 and 34¢-ton_-. & 120 | 50 | 40 | 33 | 27 | 23 | 23 | 20 | 17 |. 
Po ceten. 8 120 | 50 | 40 | 33 | 27 | 23 | 23 | 20 | 17 
BOs oda wnaste y 120 | 50 | 40 | 33 | 27 | 23 | 23 | 20 | 17 
6 to 10-ton, inclusive 9 120 | 50 | 40 | 33 | 27 | 23 | 23 | 20 | 17 
11 to 15-ton, inclu- 
| ES ee 12 120 | 50 | 40 | 33 | 27 | 23°] 23 | 20 | 17 | 13 | 10 | 10 5 
Over 15-ton_- 12 120 | 50 | 40 | 33 | 27 | 23 | 23 | 20/17] 13 | 10] 10 5 









































1 Denotes years in use. 
RESALE VALUES 


Mr. Wiae.eswortH. Do you expect to realize something from 
turning those trucks in? 

Captain Giumore. Yes, sir; but the amount of money realized is 
very small; it is $100 a truck. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. $100 a truck? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. Those that we are turning in are 
9 years old or more. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. How much are the new ones going to cost? 

Captain Gitmore. They will cost varying prices. They average 
$2,614. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. In other words, you are turning them in for 
$215 and paying them $2,614 average to replace them? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. A net of around $2,400 per truck? 

Captain Gitmore. I am sorry, sir; I must have given you the 
wrong impression. We turn them in for $100. The Bureau of 
Yards and Docks is the selling agency. They sell them to the highest 
bidder. We have estimated a return on our ambulances of $150, but 
they indicated to us as late as this noon that the old estimate is proving 
to be too high, because all they will get out of them is $100. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. How much will the replacement ambulances 
cost you? 

Captain Giitmore. $4,700 for the metropolitan type and $4,000 
for the field type. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. I may be in error, but it seems to me, speaking 
from memory, that the Marine Corps testified here a few days ago 
that they were getting something over $300 per truck that they turned 
in, the trucks being a minimum of 7 years old. 

Captain Grumore. None of them were 7 years old? 
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Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Being at least 7 years old. 
Captain Gitmore. These are over 9. I think anything that is 1942 
model or before is very hard to move on the market today. Most of 
the Washington automobile dealers wholesale and dispose of anything 
that is 1942 or older, usually within 2 or 3 days after receipt of the 
same, because of the difficulty of moving them at any price. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you were in here on the fourth supplemental, 
you were asking a considerable amount for ambulances? 

Captain Grumore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where would they go and where do these go? 

Captain Gitmore. They are all in our inventory, sir. They were 
also to replace our worn-out ambulances. But they are considered 
in our inventory as being available to us. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many more old ambulances are you going to 
ask us to replace before you get through? 

Captain Giimore. This is the end of the over-all general replace- 
ment program. 

Mr. Scrivner. No more? 

Captain Gitmorg. Oh, there will be some more, but that will be 
recurring requirement. They will be at regular stated intervals for 
replacement. 

Mr. Scrivner. These have been at fairly regular stated intervals, 
too. 

Captain Grumore. I know, sir; because we could not get hardly 
any for 3 or 4 years. For a long period we did not have any, from 
1942 to 1947, we obtained practically none. 

Mr. Scrivner. As far as these older ones are concerned, this pretty 
well cleans it up? 

Captain Giumore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. | cannot understand why, with all of the vehicles 
that you had at the end of the war, the old ones were not disposed of 
and the new ones kept. Maybe you kept them, too? 

Captain Gitmore. We kept the newest ones that we had, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are the bus-type ambulances of which you 
are asking 11? 

Captain Gitmore. The bus-type ambulance is simply a bus con- 
verted so that it can carry 18 stretcher patients. It can, on the other 
hand, carry on one side ambulatory patients and on the other, 
stretcher patients. The purpose is to use them in areas where we get 
rather heavy patient loads from one particular locality, such as training 
stations, recruit depots, and debarkation points either by ship or by 
air. It seems to be a large layout. However, I think we must con- 
sider that if we have a ship load or a plane load, a bus with 18 stretcher 
cases is far cheaper to operate than a fleet of several ambulances mak- 
ing the same trip. Not only does it save time for the patient, but it 
saves the additional chauffeurs. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


MepIcat SuppLy SYSTEM 


= 


Mr. Sixes. We shall take up activity 7, “Medical supply system” 
for which you are asking for fiscal 1952 under “‘Maintenance and opera- 
tion of medical supply depots,” $3,650,000, as compared with 
$2,732,000 in 1951; and for another item, item B, Armed Services 
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Medical Procurement Agency, $864,000 for 1952 against $685,993 for 
fiscal 1951. 

Also, I suggest that cover activities 8, 9, and 10. 

Will you please give us a brief statement explaining what you are 
doing and why the difference in cost in those 4 activities, after which 
we will have questions. 

Captain Gitmore. In the Medical Supply System, in the operation 
of our depots, there is an increase approximately of one-third, or 
$900,000 requested. It is based upon the increased amount of mate- 
rial planned for procurement, receipt, storage, issue, and accounting. 

The tonnage to be received in 1951 is 28,660. The tonnage antici- 
pated to be received in 1952 is 81,064 or, roughly, three times as great 
a tonnage in receipts. 

In the Medical Procurement Agency, this provides for the Navy’s 
one-third share and there is an increase of approximately $180,000. 
It is based on the increased volume of procurement because of negotia- 
tion, inspection, cataloging, and other procedures incident to that 
procurement. 


Mepicat Care IN NON-NAVAL FACILITIES 


Under ‘“‘Medical care in non-naval facilities” there is an increase of 
approximately $200,000. This is because of the increased personnel 
on board. We provide them care in Army and Air Force hospitals; in 
VA hospitals to some extent and in the Public Health Service and 
civilian hospitals. 

Carer oF THE DraD 


Under “Care of the dead,” we are asking for essentially only 50 
percent as much in 1952 as in 1951. The reasons for that decrease 
are twofold. First, the absence in 1952 of any plans for casualties 
from the Korean War. Further, there is a provision in 1951 for an 
increased cost of a repatriation type of casket which is not present in 
1952. This casket costs $223 as against the average cost of a Navy 
standard casket of $110. The reason for the higher priced casket is 
to prevent any leakage of the casket or potential infection to handlers 
of that casket. 

Mr. Stxes. At that point, is the large increase from the fiscal year 
1950 when it was $301,900 to the fiscal year 1951 of $1,204,000 due 
to the step-up in the number of dead to be cared for, to the higher 
priced casket, and the increased cost of carrying on this program.? 

Captain Grumore. That is correct: increased personnel and more 
deaths; increased activity in Korea and more battle deaths and the 
increased cost of caskets for repatriation. 

Mr. Sixes. The fact that you are not figuring casualties for 1952 
would make the 1952 figure probably a completely unrealistic figure, 
is that true? ; 

Captain Gitmore. The death rate provided for in this budget is 
based on normal operations and is more comparable with the 1950 
figure. 

“Mr. Sixes. Then if the Nation is in a shooting war during fiscal 
year 1952 it becomes an unrealistic figure? 

Captain Gitmorr. That is correct. 
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r Mr. Manon. But you would not be out of money in the early part 
of the year for carrying on the necessary work, would you? 
s Captain Gitmore. We will go right ahead with it, sir. 
e 4 Mr. Manon. For several months you would go right ahead with 
h > the program? 
4 Captain Gitmore. I would suggest that these funds would run at 
n = east 4 or 5 months in the program. 
r 
4 ; InpustTRIAL MOBILIZATION AND PROCUREMENT PLANNING 
- 3 Captain Grimore. In the last item, ‘Industrial mobilization and 
t @ procurement planning,” there is a considerable reduction from $1,- 
4 440,000 to $84,000. The reason for that is that the volume of our 
3 3 procurement removes the necessity for the purchase of production 
’ 3 lines. There is an old saying that nothing stimulates a business 


- q agency to building its own production lines more than a reasonably 
t 3 sized order. 
OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taper. Can you give me the obligations in each of those four 
items? 





f Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir; I have the obligations bulked together 
l for those three items in activity 7. The obligations are $4,378,000. 
L They are at 100 percent. In the “Medical care in nonnaval facilities 
l the obligations are $1,457,621 or 85 percent. The “Care of the dead’”’ 
obligations are $638,831, or 72 percent. 

Mr. Taser. What about industrial mobilization? 

Captain Gitmore. The obligations of industrial mobilization are 
) $1,228,000 and we anticipate some savings, I believe, of around 
. $212,000 in that particular item. That is about 86 percent. 
Mr. Taper. I think that is all. 
Mr. WiaGieswortu. Those percentage figures you have just used 
3 are in each case the available funds exclusive of the fourth supple- 
| { mental appropriation bill? 
) : Captain Griumore. That is correct; because those funds were not 
: i available at the time of those obligations. 
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REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Referring to your ‘Reimbursable obliga- 
tions,’”’ I see from our work sheet that for the most part they are for 
maintenance and operation of medical treatment facilities, $19,794,000; 
also for medical supplies system, $1,350,000; and for medical care in 
nonnaval facilities, $232,000. What does that mean? 

Captain Gitmore. First, most of our reimbursements are for services 
provided by our hospitals in providing hospitalization services to 
Veterans’ Administration patients, Army patients, Air Force patients, 
dependents, and retired personnel, and every dollar we receive from 
them is accounted for in the reimbursement figure under that item. 

Then, under ‘‘Medical Supply System,’ we sell certain material to 
other agencies. Examples of that are the Military Sea Transportation 
Service, Mutual Defense Assistance Program, and occasionally other 
governmental agencies. 
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There are no appropriation requests for this function, because we 


plan, of course, on obligating funds only to the extent we sell material, 
to buy back and replace on our shelves items we issue to them. 

The last item is medical care in nonnaval facilities. If we hospital- 
ize a man in an Army hospital or a civilian hospital, we pay the cost of 
that hospitalization. But there is another appropriation that has a 
subsistence allowance for that man for that particular period of time. 
We collect that subsistence and place it in here to offset the money 
we spend to keep that man in that particular hospital. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. That is all. 

Mr. Scrivner. On this sale of materials to other agencies, why do 
not they just buy direct instead of coming to you and then you have 
to replace them? 

Captain Grumore. I suspect the reason is mainly that in many 
areas they do not always have their needs planned in full beforehand, 
and if we are operating and have a stock—for example, let us say if a 
destroyer-escort was to» be transferred to some other nation and we 
had a stock we could put on board right there for the crew on board, 
it would be far better if we simply filled the ship up with medical 
supplies and bill them for the items we placed on board. 

Mr. Scrivner. On the other item, do you suppose you could whis- 
per in the ears of some of those units your secret formula for reducing 
industrial mobilization and procurement planning? 

Captain Gitmore. I think they have a different problem than we 
have. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but you gave a formula there about nothing 
seemed to do so much good to induce private industry to build their 
own production lines as to get a good sized order. If that should 
hold —_ we ought to see more priv vately financed production lines. 

Capt. Grimore. I think there is another item to consider in that 
area, and that is we have a higher percentage of civilian type items 
we utilize than any other bureau or technical service. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suspect that is probably the reason rather than 
the other. 

Capt. Gitmore. May I suggest that is the reason our money was 
only $1,440,000 in 1951 instead of $6 million, $8 million, or $10 mil- 
lion. Then we came down to the $84 ,000 because the few areas in 
which we needed it we covered in this particular year. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, that will conclude the hearing. Thank 
you very much, Admiral Pugh, and thank you, Capt. Gilmore and 
the others. 

Admiral Pucu. Thank you. 

Capt. Girmore. Mr. Chairman, I know we have some material to 
offer under research and dev elopment, and I would like, if I may, in 
reply to Mr. Scrivner, to point out some things in the past 2 or 3 
or 4 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought you were going to do that. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Capt. Gitmore. I want to put in a full list. 

Mr. Manon. Put in anything you want. 
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Admiral Pueu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say I certainly do 
endorse the idea of having some representatives from the Research 
and Development Board or from the National Research Council to 
appear before this committee, and I am sure they could be a big 
assistance to all of you. 

Mr. Manon. We will have them before us. We do each year. 

Admiral Puan. May I say I neglected at the beginning of the after- 
noon session to introduce Admiral Brown. Admiral Brown is my 
deputy and is assistant chief of the bureau and came along this 
afternoon. He was not here this morning. 

Mr. Manon. We are happy to have you, Admiral Brown. 

The best of health to the Navy. 

Admiral Pueu. Thank you. 

Captain Gitmorg. Thank you for your patience. You are very 
helpful to us in our plans. 








Monpay, May 21, 1951. 


SERVICE-WIDE SUPPLY AND FINANCE, AND NAVY 
STOCK FUND 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. CHARLES W. FOX, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND 
ACCOUNTS 

COMMANDER ROBERT A. WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR, FISCAL DIVISION, 
BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

ROBERT C. MOOT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FISCAL DIVISION, BUREAU 
OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

CAPT. WILLIAM O. FLOYD, MATERIAL CONTROL DIVISION, DCNO 

CAPT. FRED W. HESSER, (SC) UNITED STATES NAVY, GENERAL 
STORES SUPPLY OFFICER, GENERAL STORES SUPPLY OFFICE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

COMMANDER DONALD O. LACEY, SC, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
DIRECTOR INVENTORY CONTROL DIVISION, BUREAU OF 
SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

LT. COMDR. ROBERT R. CAMPBELL, SC, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
OFFICER IN CHARGE, STOCK FINANCE BRANCH, BUREAU OF 
SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

LT. COMDR. JAMES E. WHITENER, SC, UNITED STATES NAVY, FOOD 
SUPPLY BRANCH, SUBSISTENCE DIVISION, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES 
AND ACCOUNTS 

LT. COMDR. GEORGE L. VOEGELI, SC, UNITED STATES NAVY 
ASSISTANT FOR OPERATIONS, CLOTHING SUPPLY OFFICE, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

COMMANDER JERRY H. TAYLOR, JR., SC, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
DIRECTOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT DIVISION, BUREAU 
OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

CAPT. RALPH E. WILSON, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 

W. C. WILEY, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER, MILITARY SEA TRANS- 
PORTATION SERVICE 

J. FEELEY, HEAD, STATISTICS AND ANALYSIS BRANCH, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER, MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


SERVICE-WIDE SuPPLY AND FINANCE 


Funds available dels ee 





| 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 











| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
| 








| 
Appropriation or estimate - - - seateitihd .| $404, 200,000 | $497, 602, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Emerg reney. fund, ‘Office ‘of Secretary “of 
Defense,’’ pursuant to 5 U. SREP eeet en J-nnnnnenaerane i) ae 
eae 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate ___..-_.....---- nuhicgev alent 410,901,200 | 497, 602, 000 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. SEE RR, EIN TRL 8, 000, 000 aati ee 





Revised appropriation or estimate 


er te SI Se a A, i | 418,901,200 | 497, 602, 000 








ee eee a see ne ne ee Ee Cr 
Fy Sige eh SARE See RR ON Pst ee f 
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DIRECT OBLIGATIONS—continued 


Comparative transfer from— 


“Maintenance, 


“Miscellaneous expenses, Navy 
“Transportation and recruiting, naval pe rsonnel”’ 


“Maintenance, Bureau of Ships” - 


“Transportation of things, 


* Medical et, yeaa aE 


“Aviation, Nz avy’ 
“Fuel, Navy” 


“Ordnance and ordnance stores, N¢ i. y’ 


Navy’ el 
“Salaries, Burean of Sup plie s and Accounts” 


Bureau of Yards and Docks’’. 
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“Contingent expenses, Department of the Nav y” 
“Maintenance, Bureau of Supplie sand Accounts” 


“Service-wide operations, Navy 


“Ships and facilities, Nav 
“Military personnel, Nav 


y 


y” 


” 


REIMBURSABLE 


OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 
Comparative transfer from 


1. 


‘‘Maintenance, 


“Transportation of things, Navy’’--- ; 
“Salaries, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts” 


“ce ontingent expenses, Department of the Navy’ 


Bureau of Yards and Docks” 


“‘Maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts” 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 





Obligations 


Description 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 





Maintenance and operation of supply system 


Finance 
Material control 


Transportation of things 


Cataloging 

Research and development 
Industrial mobilization 
Dey 


Total direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIG 


vartmental administration 


ATIONS 


Maintenance and operation of supply system 


Material control 


Transportation of things. - 
Cataloging. 


Research and development 


Departmental administration _- 


Total reimbursable obligations- 


Total obligations 





Funds available for sencccannanalilin ontinued 


1950 actual 


$1 


, 188, 6 





o4, 000 

7, 018, 380 
1, 638, 540 
182, 200 
161, 502, 116 
2, 213, 468 
1, 190, 566 
9, 000 

245, 390. 668 
7, 669 

72, 614 

56, 716 

3. 900 

1, 889, SSO 
2, 030, 479 
247, 421, 147 


by activities 


1950 actual 


on 





1, 969, 863 


2, 030, 479 











1951 estimat 





, 035, 159 
1, 361, 900 
11, 250 


123, 309, 509° 


4, 500, 000 | 


4, 500, 000 | 


427, 809, 


1951 estin 


} 308, SOD 





3, 309, 509 


4. 368. 000 
10, 000 
60, 000 
10, 000 
2, 000 
50, 000 


4, 500, 000 


27, 809, 509 


509 | 


1195 52 estimate 





$497, 602, 000 


ae 


, 500, 000 


* 4% 500, 000 
502, 102, 000 

1952 estimate 
$292, 308, 000 
20, 835, 000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
O00 
000 


26, 646, 
138, 961, 
10, 403, 
649, 

1, 000, 
6, 800, 


497, 602, 000 


18, 000 
, 000 
, 000 
, 000 
2, 000 
50, 000 


4, 500, 000 


502, 102, 000 
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Obligations by objects 







































































Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions. --...................-.- 48, 803 71, 467 81, 274 
Average number of all employees-.--..............-...-...-.--- 46, 939 55, 970 77, 61 7 
Deduct number paid from project order funds_._.....---._-_- 32 614 75 
Average number of employees paid from 01 Personal | 
Naat ah oh i eh Sass Sica ice RING 46, 610 55, 356 76, 867 
Personal service obligations: | 
Permanent positions sekiatateeiata $149, 128, 441 | $188, 936,302 | $269, 753, 550 
Regular pay in excess of 52- -week base. : Aw 208.000 1.......-. <e 511, 200 
Payee, WTO WONG TONNE. 6 ok. ce cee | 754, 574 16, 895, 613 8, 445, 400 
Total personal service obligations EA SUR: | 150, 174, 064 205, 831, 915 278,710, 150 
Deduct amount financed from saaaiea orders charged to 
object class 08____.- Se da eee 943, 562 2, 026, 200 2, 625, 000 
Net personal service obligations... .................-.--- & 149, 230, 502 _ 203, 805, 715 276, 085, 150 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS an paralegals 
ee aa senda 148, 036, 002 201, 475, 215 273, 754, 650 
02 Travel SAS Nr 2 EB TA. 307, 348 598, 689 752, 950 
03 Transports ation of ‘things ve bie = 65, 248, 364 157, 739, 000 139, 021, 000 
04 Communication services... ___- a dee 381, 486 713, 100 954, 500 
Oo Meme Benen EUNTIE WT NONE en ok. 5 ccccmccnccncccacecnoous 5, 350, 109 6, 701, 700 8, 901, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction._..............-- a een 2, 427, 531 6, 600, 000 7,036, 200 
ee SS ae 10, 208, 708 18, 667, 200 19, 795, 100 
ne do cd wikaiinncaeonodesacumae’ 11, 312, 045 18, 276, 482 23, 972, 200 
09 Equipment__-_-- A re eee eee 2, 106, 299 12, 120, 323 22, 198, 600 
13 Refunds, aw: ards, ‘and indemnities.......--._------------ 12, 77 15, 15, 000 
a re gn ou. een mabe duubenuntpaeeeou ae 402, 800 1, 200, 000 
Total direct obligations. ................-....-.-+..--+- 245,390,668 | 423,309,509 | 497, 602,000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
01 Personal services. __- A iced ceediaatace tae eeatcaertiapicaasimeeatel 1, 194, 500 2, 330, 500 2, 330, 500 
08 Supplies and materi: ” DE TONG ae SS eT AGE TE: 835, 979 2, 169, 500 2, 169, 500 
Total reimbursable obligations.................-.....-.- 2, 030, 479 | 4, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 
Total obligations...........--- ee eee 247, 421,147 | 427,809,509 | 502, 102, 000 
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e q Obligations by objects 
g Object classification } 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
| 
Total number of permanent positions__...........-_-.....___- 48, 803 71, 467 | 81, 274 
y Average number of all employees. -..-.-.-.---..----.---.-.-_- 46, 939 55, 970 77, 617 
7 Deduct number paid from project order funds__-....--._-__- 329 614 750 
; Average number of onplen ees paid from 01 Personal | 
0 = services......--.- 2 OI As ARTEL Ee eee 46, 610 55, 356 | 76, 867 
0 z ——: = = —= ————— 
1) 5 Personal service obligations: 
= bi ESERIES SS SES SE a apne Oa ee $149, 128, 441 | $188, 936, 302 $269, 753, 550 
0 2 Regular pay in excess of 52-week base at el tas ican aaa / x See h 511. 200 
E Payment above basic rates........-.....................- 754, 574 16, 895, 613 | 8, 445, 400 
1) F —_ Se ae deed sacs biadiiipnctsihatal ord 
= 2 Total personal service obligations. ___. ..| 150,174, 064 205, 831, 915 278, 710, 150 
0) ¥ Deduct amount financed from project orders charged to 
= & ON iii rts ccertngip niawiscamemmaeeeomc aos ‘ 943, 562 2, 026, 200 ; 625, 000 
Net personal service obligations.......-.-......-.---| 149, 230, 502 | 203, 5, Li 50 
ot) 4 = = = == 
0 3 DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
") ¥ | | 
0) 7 nn a eciaedeieaanat SAO. oR 901,475,215 | 273, 754, 650 
1) 4 ee... DA Set ISS ED ES, 307, 348 752, 950 
1) E 03 Transporta MM i ok NERD eee 65, 248, 364 139, 021, 000 
10 a 04 Communication serv Oe eee a ind 381, 486 " 954, 500 
M) a 05 Rents and utility services om 5, 350, 109 6, 701, 700 | 8, 901, 800 
") 06 ere Ge vorroaucnen _.-....._._................. . 2, 427, 531 6, 600, 000 7, 036, 200 
") : 07 Other contractual services | 10, 208, 708 18, 667, 200 19, 824, 100 
10 q gs  casbsisiereroininannaimnemecione 11, 312, 045 18, 276, 482 23, 972, 200 
= a @  Banwemens.............. —. 2, 106, 12, 120, 323 | 22, 198, 600 
”) 4 3 Refunds, awards, and indemnities ae 15, 000 | 15, 000 
= % ee duenedaisenenaantnwnuues 402, 800 1, 200, 000 
. 3 Total direct obligations_.........-_-- Ee eee _...| 245,390,668 | 423,309, 809 497, 631, 000 
0 ¢ REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 
"0 3 i Eee EEE Sa Se = 1, 194, 500 2, 330, 500 2, 330, 500 
= 3 fe SEE ee oe apenas &35, 979 2, 169, 500 2, 169, 500 
0 2 —_ ae ad a ae ae 
3 Total reimbursable obligations........................-- 2, 030, 479 4, 500. 000 4 500, 000 
# rt eet a a I ¢ Ae IS 247, 421, 147 | 427, 809, 509 | 502, 131, 000 
4 a es ee Ne cee wh 
: 
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NAVY STOCK FUND 


Funds available for obligation 


























| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate - te BS ae? ..---| $100, 000,000 | $475,000, 000 
Proposed supplemental appropri ation (H. Doc. 106)..-.------ [aanasceensu ne <. 9 bee 
Revised appropriation or estimate..............._-_-._- pred: 143, 000, 000 475, 000, 000 
Balance reappropriated from (pursuant to 5 U. 8. C. 172) | 
“‘General expenses, Marine Corps, 1949”’ “ ise iacnniield Cf ) aes 
“Pay, Marine Corps, 1949’’_ 52 ERIS. EE vnc nitkicnnaminse~ 
“Pay and subsistence of naval personnel, EEE: Fees Pe Gk ee Aownsoscd--- 
Reimbursements for services performed___..._.....___.__----- | 410,787,473 | 946,725,800 | 1, 256, 860, 000 
oo Bile eS aE oer | 410, 787, 473 /1, 119, 725, 800 | 1, 731, 860, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Clothing and small stores fund” -| 12,813,306 | 32,306,700 |__...-..--.-- 
AERA. SS, SL a eee ee E ROR | 423, 600,779 |1, 152, 032, 500 | 1,731, 860, 000 
| | 
Obligations by activities 
Stock financing: 
RE ee eee eee er it RM ee aN $423, 600, 779 
I spe cata sees hes cs Sai ase WERE AR a eds ine eae 1, 152, 032, 500 


} 


Obligations by objects 


731, 860, 000 





Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 


| 1952 estimate 





| 
| 
ee se pon ie 3, 4 














Total number of permanent positions 4,051 4, 789 

Average number of all employees._._...-._______- eS ESE: 3, 590 3, 742 4, 605 
01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions... ___- PEAY tere $10, wie $12, 739, 082 $15, 675, 384 

Regular pay in excess of 52- week base.........---__- a | Seer aes 3, 496 

Payment above basic rates. DE aI 202) 060 | 260, 918 321, 120 

Total personal services._._....._ pe ae De | 11,021,856 | 13, 000,000 16, 000, 000 

eee eee eee az 578, 923 1, 139, 032, 500 | 1,715, 860, 000 

| | 
Total obligations.............. te Aang) © NEI Se Soe 5 423, 600, 779 be 152, 032, 500 | 1, 731, 860, 000 





NAVY STOCK FUND 
Statement of income and expenses 


{For fiscal years ending June 30, 1950, 1951, 1952] 








1952 estimate 











1950 actual | 1951 estimate 
| 
Income: 
Sales: 

General stores material ee eee Ul 

Automotive, materials handling and construction 
spare parts siauuecteal iota nciraimabenn iets 6, 543, 079 7, 880, 000 
Speci ial shipbos ard electrical fittings and fixtures... __.-- 1, 869, 451 15, 670, 000 
NS ERE Ea aaa teeny 934, 725 8, 390, 000 
Ships’ store and commiss: ary store stock_....--..------ 57, 485, 621 75, 070, 000 
Subsistence stores___. cswenuccescel SeeEeS 209, 310, 000 
Fuels, lubricants and petrole um drums.___----------- 113, 101, 791 155, 650, 000 
Materia! handling equipment_____...-....-..--------- 467, 363 1, 360, 000 
Process shops, Island Trading Co. ‘and other_....-.--- 20, 096, 599 12, 400, 000 
Clothing and small stores ......-..-------------------- 34, 720, 166 78, 944, 000 
aE nia eh oui notes dbngadieaseunel 502, 082,937 | 863, 501, 500 
fo | ey RR Ee een: Re alee 6, 222, 642 4, 000, 000° 
EE Ee ne MAM eee ee | 508, 305, 579 | 867, 501, 5 500 





$321, 860, 000 


30, 830, 000 
4, 320, 000 
19, 690, 000 
103, 200, 000 
312, 360, 000 
189, 540, 000 
5, 000, 000 
13, 390, 000 
117, 920, 000 


1, 118, 110, 000 
5 


5, 000, 


1, 1, 123, 110, 000 
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1950 actnal 





Expense: 
Cost of goods sold: 


Inventory beginning of the year__....._____._________ 1, 025, 518, 462 
Purchases: 
General stores material. ___- $73, 402, 438 
Automotive, materials h: andling and construction 
spare parts 3, 840, 825 


Special shipboard ‘electrical fittings and fixtures. _. a; 
Special clothing ____- 

Ships’ store and commissary store stock 
Subsistence stores hg ts NS q 
Fuels, lubricants, and petroleum drums____- 
Material handling equipment 
Process shops, Island Trading Co., 
Clothing and small stores 


280, 275 
853, 517 
2, 869 | 
, 543 | 
106, 689, 590 | 
om : 2, 133, 792 | 
and other __ 13, 229) : 509 | 
dlatk cath dewsaers 40, 031, 399 | 


466, 789, 757 
12, 959, 780 


Total purchases_____- ete. 
Operating increases in inventory--.- 


999 
935 


05, 267, 
1, 005, 840, 


ae 
Inventory end of the year 


Fyen nee Saescihilted 1,5 


SO IE ET LOE 499, 427, 064 


I 258, 899 

Total expenses.__.....--.-- . ~ 499, 685, 963 

ee SR OO nn ee danne 8, 619, 616 
Inventory adjustment fo Sa el Cea a 12, 959, 780 | 
Retained earnings beginning ‘of year. edad aki 82, 478, 610 
104, 058, | 006 | 

Disposition of profits, ship stores, and commissions_.--_____.__- 2 » 655 i, , 873 


Retained earnings end of the year__.___._________- —_— 101, 402, 2 133 





Statement of financiai condition 


, 1952] 


[As of June 30, 1950, 1951 





1950 actual 


Assets: 
Cash with U. 
Accounts receivable. 
Inventories: 
Active stock 


a SRN Ee $98, 714, 326 
er ei URS Ee ee ee 5, 955, 397 


BA, Sh SOO gR heey 323, 420, 935 


Mobilization and reserve stock ..._- - 682, 420, 000 
NE scsi tenth ea wi etidicte tas sowie, Ooo _..../1, 110, 510, 658 
Liabilities: 
Accounts payable ___- - 1, 143, 663 
Ships stores and commiss: ary “store profits 2, S87, 646 
IR: ca cneelabadidsns kckontucteewdsessnon : 4, 031, 309 


investment of U. 8. Government: 


.|1, 005, 077, 


NS TIE ES LOE 216 
NN Se ee cc emake dnnmeawad 101, 402, 133 | 


Total investment of U. 8. Government _|1, 106, 479, 349 


Total liabilities and investment of U. 8. Government... 1, 110, 510, 658 


Statement of income and penne A ontinnee 


1951 estimate | 


1, 005, 840, 935 


$298, 827, 500 


16, 180, 000 | 
15, 670, 000 | 
22, 890, 000 | 
79, 450, 000 | 
290, 110, 000 | 
166, 650, 000 
1, 660, 000 
12, 400, 000 | 
113, 145, 249 | 
1, 016, 982, 749 | 
1, 039, 980 | 


2 > 023, 863, 664 | 





1952 estimate 


1, 164, 880, 915 


$546, 490, 000 


35, 830, 000 
4, 320, 000 
71, 290, 000 
104, 540, 000 
365, 850, 000 
195, 540, 000 
5, 000, 000 
13, 390, 000 
245, 700, 000 


1, 587, , 950, 000 


2, 752, 830, 915 


1, 164, 880, 915 | 1, 639, 880, 915 


858, YS2 
1, 500, 000 





7,018, 751 | 
1, 039, 980 |_- 
101, 402, 133 | 


104, 942, 113 | 
i 


"109, 460, 864 
4, 518, 751 | 





749 | ¥" 112, 950, 000 


1, 500, 000 


“8. 660, 000 
“104, 942, 113 


113, 602, 113 
5, 160, 000 


108, 442, 113 


1951 estimate 


$111, 695, 577 


12, 425, 


513 |} 


} 


560, 620,915 | 


604, 


260, 000 | 


289, 002, 005 | 1, 769, 


5, O82, 676 | 


11, 148, 077, 216 


1, 253, 019, 329 


11, 259, 002, 005 | 


104, 942, 113 | 


} 


1952 estimate 


$112, 850, 955 

16, 771, 650 
658, 350, 915 
981, 530, 000 


508, 520 


4, 128, 670 
3, 855, 521 


7, 084, 191 


1, 623, 077, 216 
108, 442, 113 


1, 731, 519, 329 
1, 739, 503, 520 
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Detail of personal services 







































1950 actual 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 
Num- Total Num- Total Num- Total 
ber | salary ber salary ber salary 
—— 
Field: | | 
General schedule grades: } 
Grade 14. Range $8,800 to $9,800: | | 
Technician, textile 1|} $8,800 | 1} $8,800 1 $9, 000 
Grade 13. Range $7,600 to $8,600: | 
Production specialist... ..-.-- | 1 | 7, 600 | 2 | 15, 400 2 15, 600 
Technician, textile | 1 7, 600 } 1 | 7, 600 1 7, 600 
Grade 12. Range $6,400 to $7,400: | | 
Production specialist 1 | 6, 400 | 1 | 6, 400 1 6, 600 
Technician, textile _- 1 | 6, 400 | 2 | 13, 000 2 13, 000 
Grade 11. Range $5,400 to $6,400: | 
Property and supply officer___| 3 | 17, 400 | 4 | 21, 600 4 | 21, 800 
Inspector | 1 | 5, 400 1} 5, 400 1 5, 600 
Grade 10. Range $5,000 to $5,750: | | | | 
Fiscal accountant 1 5, 000 | 2 | 10, 125 2 | 10, 125 
Property and supply officer___| 1 5, 000 | 1 5, 000 | 5, 125 
Grade 9. Range $4,600 to $5,350: _ | | 
Chemist | 2 9, 450 | > 9, 700 2) 9, 825 
Clothing designer 1 4, 850 2 | 9, 575 2 9, 825 
Fiseal accountant : 1 4,600 | 2 9, 325 2 9, 450 
Property and supply officer 2 9, 450 3 | 15, 145 3 15, 550 
Technician, textile 2] 9, 459 2) 9, 700 2 9, 950 
Grade 8. Range $4,200 to $4,950 2 8, 775 2 | 8, 650 2 8, 775 
Grade 7. Range $3,825 to $4,575 20 | 79, 300 25 | 102, 450 25 103, 950 
Grade 6. Range $8,450 to $4,200_- 22 | 81, 620 | 22 | 82, 995 22 84, 370 
Grade 5. Range $3,100 to $3,850 16 | 25 18 | 61, 455 21 71, 880 
Grade 4. Range $2,875 to $3,355__ 48 | 775 48 | 150, 695 53 166, 570 
Grade 3. Range $2,650 to $3,130. _. 48 135, 850 | 48 | 137, 100 56 161, 425 
Grade 2. Range $2,450 to $2,930 19 47,975 | 15 | 40, 320 15 41,195 
Ungraded positions at annual rates: | | 
Rates of $4,600 and above: | j | 
Foreman ; ai 11,710 | 2 11, 800 2 12, 490 
Leadingman.___--- : 5 | 23, 626 | 5 24, 000 5 24, 600 
Master______- 1 | 7.915 | 1} 7,915 1 8,113 
Quarterman _- - : 8 | 39, 997 | 10 | 48, 900 10 | 50, 800 
Quarterman, chief 3 | 16, 848 | 3 | 16, 950 3 | 17, 334 
Positions at hourly rates: Rates | | 
equivalent to less than $4,600 3, 670 | 10,947,968 | 3,826 | 12,950, 918 | 4,548 | 15, 329, 319 
Total permanent, field , 3,883 | 11, 710, 284 4,051 | 13, 790, 918 | 4, 789 16, 229, 871 
Deduct: | | 
Lapses 293 | 882,809 | 309) 1,051,836 | 184 554, 487 
Savings due to use of former pay | | | | | 
seales for part of year 10, O88 } | --| 
Net permanent, field (average 
number, net salary 3,590 | 10,817, 387 3, 742 } 12, 739,082 | 4,605 15, 675, 384 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ; | 2, 409 | 3 3, 496 
Payment above basic rates: Additional | 
pay for service abroad 202, 060 ere 321, 120 
| — 6 SS ee Se 
01 Personal services___- 3,590 | 11,021,856 | 3,742 | 13, 000,000 | 4, 605 16, 000, 000 





Mr. Manon. Admiral Fox, we are pleased to have you and your 
group. Will you proceed with your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Fox. Mr. Chairman, the budget estimates of the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts have been developed to finance that integrated 
portion of the Navy’s military program for which this Bureau is 
responsible. In general, it is the responsibility of this Bureau to 
provide service-wide supply and fiscal support to the Navy. This 
service-wide support includes the procurement, physical handling, 
movement, storage, and inventory control of material, and the related 
accounting and disbursing functions. 

The approved program objectives of the Navy establish the size 
and operating level of the active forces, and the extent of material 
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reserves which will be maintained in readiness. It is these factors 
which determine the workload of this Bureau. For the 18-month 
period covering the latter half of fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 1952, 
the objectives place strong emphasis on bringing active forces to 
approved strengths as rapidly as practicable with support being 
effective in scope but austere in character. In addition, a realistic 
war reserve level is being sought with increases in production eapabili- 
ties substituted in part for on-hand inventories. With the approval 
of the Congress, considerable progress toward these objectives has 
been made. You have been reviewing the progress and status of the 
active forces; I would like to report to you the effect of this expansion 
as it relates to the integrated supply system of the Navy. 

The workload of the supply system can best be measured in terms 
of the number of tons of material handled and in terms of the number 
of lines on purchase and issue documents which are subject to the 
inventory control process. At the start of fiscal year 1951, we were 
issuing an average of 260,000 tons per month to support the forces 
then in being. We were processing an average of 700,000 line items 
per month through the inventory control system. To support the 
forces currently in being, we are issuing an average of 520,000 tons 
per month and processing 2,000,000 line items through the control 
system. From the west coast alone, we are currently shipping over 
120,000 tons of material per month in comparison with an average of 
less than 30,000 per month at the start of the year. 

The data I have quoted indicate the responsiveness of the supply 
system to operational need. This is essential. Without the right 
material, in the right quantity at the right place and time, operations 
become immobilized. It is the responsibility of this Bureau to assure 
the availability of material for operating needs and the budget 
estimates I have submitted are designed to accomplish that end. 

In fiscal year 1952, our workload will be increased further as the 
operational tempo steps up and the effect of the war-reserve program 
becomes evident. The material necessary to assure a realistic war 
reserve will be delivered in quantity and our supply system resources 
must be extended to provide for the distribution and storage. In 
order to determine the aggregate workload which will result, we con- 
duct continuing study both in the field and in the Bureau. We 


receive detailed monthly reports of tonnage processed and the man- 


power utilized in the processing. We maintain continuing records of 
the relationship of operating forces to tonnage issued and can, there- 
fore, determine workload and manpower requirements for any given 
level of operation. This year, in addition, we have conferred with 
the technical bureaus in order to determine the volume of reserve 
material which will be received during 1952. Our inventory control 
offices have made exhaustive item-by-item analyses of material 
requirements to meet the readiness stage called for by the program 
objectives. These supply demand analyses have given full consider- 
ation to production capabilities, minimum pipeline requirements and 
on-hand stocks. The analyses have become a part of the budget 

estimates of the several bureaus and, in the case of this Bureau, have 
formed the basis of the estimate for the Navy stock fund. The 
Navy stock fund, as you know, is a revolving fund which maintains 
inventories of common-use material. These inventories are in the 
nature of an investment, their size is determined by operational need 
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and readiness requirements. Increases are made by appropriation, 
decreases are effected by reappropriation and the funds returned to 
the Treasury. 

The estimates you are reviewing can be summarized as follows: 





SEAL CO SAWMNNORY ...,,... . a oon coc cae kk ante bets cadedeoas $475, 000, 000 
Supply system and inventory control ie uSeuce eke rises Eee 329, 357, 000 
GIT ERS Rare ce peeer ee ote he ete Re 138, 961, 000 
Accounting and disbursing cca bie ss did baat Cai ence gchar alam th ie tg mm iaeg 20, 835, 000 
Research, industrial moblization, and administration__---------- 8, 449, 000 

Ses wisaee ns SWE A U circa ts dee men en wee eens. » 972, 602, 000 


You have my assurance that I have personally, and for long hours, 
examined the detail of the estimates. I have satisfied myself that 
they will provide effective support of the program objectives and that 
they are austere in character. Above the Bureau level, the estimates 
have been subjected to weeks of extensive scrutiny. They have been 
examined by the Navy Comptroller to assure the accuracy of pricing 
and they have been reviewed by a committee established by the Chief 
of Naval Operations to assure their integration with the operating 
requirements of the program objectives. They have been reviewed 
separately by the Office of the Secretary of Defense and by the Bureau 
of the Budget, and, further, by a joint committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of both agencies. We welcome such review and we appre- 
ciate the careful consideration of this House subcommittee for it is 
through this searching internal and external examination that we find 
ways ‘and means of i improving the supply system. We in the Navy 
are proud of the integrated supply system, we realize its importance 
in maintaining the security of the ‘Nation, and we are constantly 
striving to make it more efficient and more economical. 


TOTAL AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. Manon. In looking at this book of justifications, I see on 
page 9-7 a table showing the request for $497 ,602,000, and then there 
is another tab “Navy Stock Fund” further on near the end of the 
book. How much is being requested over that amount? 

Admiral Fox. The stock fund request itself is $475,000,000. 

Mr. Manon. Will you be requesting a total of $497,000,000 plus 
$475,000,000? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you justify this whole item? 

Admiral Fox. Yes,sir. The total we are requesting is $972,602 ,000, 
of which the stock fund request is $475,000,000. 

Mr. Manon. And the stock fund in fiscal 1951 was $173,000,000? 

Admiral Fox. That is what we got in 1951. That is assuming we 
get the $43 million in the fourth supplemental. 

Mr. Manon. And then for other purposes the total provided in 
fiscal 1951 would be $423 million. So there is a decided increase in 
the stock fund request, but there is not a decided increase, although 
there is some increase, in the other activities under your direction. 

Admiral Fox. You are speaking of the difference between the 1952 
and the 1951 totals? 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Admiral Fox. $423 million for 1951 and $497 million for 1952? 
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Mr. Manon. Yes. 
Admiral Fox. That is correct. 


Navy Stock Funp 


Mr. Manon. Give us a more specific statement on your stock fund 
requirements. We will discuss that first. 

Admiral Fox. As I presume the members of the committee know, 
this stock fund is a revolving fund. 

Mr. Manon. We know that, but why do not you briefly tell us 
about it again? 

Mr. Taper. Tell us how much inventory you have and what you 
have to add to it and why. 


INVENTORY ON HAND-—DOLLAR VALUE 


Admiral Fox. I have it here by programs. Our March 31 inventory 
was $1,069,470,000. I will be glad to give that to you by the various 
programs in the stock fund. There are only nine of them. 

Mr. Manon. Let us have them. 

Admiral Fox. General stores material, $503 ,490,000. 

Automotive, materials handling, and construc tion equipment spare 
parts, $42,890,000. 

Ships electrical fittings and fixtures, $18,580,000. 

Special clothing, $59,370,000. 

Ships store and commissary store stock, $26,000,000. 

Subsistence, $109,910.00. 

Fuels, lubricants, ‘and petroleum drums, $96,580,000. 

Clothing and small stores, $174,990,000. 

Materials handling equipment and other miscellaneous items, 
$16,540,000. 

Mr. Taper. As of what date is that? 

Admiral Fox. This is on March 31. 


STOCK LEVELS DESIRED 


Would you like me to insert the number of months’ stock that we 
consider necessary to have on hand in each of those programs? 

Mr. Manon. I think that would be a good thing. 

Admiral Fox. General stores, 6 months; automotive materials, 
handling equipment, construction equipment spare parts, and so 
forth, 6 months; ships electrical fittings, 6 months; special clothing, 18 
months; ship-store and ¢ommissary-store stock, 3 months 

Mr. Manon. You mean that is enough to last for that period of 
time? 

Admiral Fox. That is our operating stocking policy stated in months. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean you have enough of those items for a 
6 months’ supply? 

Admiral Fox. This request will give us 6 months beyond Mobiliza- 
tion Day in certain items only. 

Mr. Manon. You do not mean the $1,006,000,000 will? 

Mr. Taner. He means the inventory they carry is based on that 
number of months’ operations, going as they are going now. 

Is that right? 
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Admiral Fox. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. After you have added the request for this year, [ 
presume. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir; to bring us to that stock position. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. M-day plus 6 months. 

Admiral Fox. These are the operating stock levels we want to 
maintain. There are some mobilization reserves in this. We will 
explain them as we go through the budget. These are the stocking 
policies for these various categories of materials. 

Mr. Manon. They are the policies? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You do not mean to say you have enough to meet 
certain requirements on hand or will have? 

Admiral Fox. This is the stocking policy in each of those categories 
we want to maintain. 

Mr. Tazer. I thought this was what you actually had on the 31st 
of March. 

Admiral Fox. That is the dollar inventories we have on the 31st 
of March, but we are putting in for money in this budget to go beyond 
this stocking policy in certain categories to create mobilization 
reserves, Which we will explain to you as we go through the budget. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Commander WiLu1AMs. This is our system policy of what we would 
like to carry on a peacetime basis throughout our supply system to 
support issues at the end of the distribution pipeline. 

Mr. Taner. What do these number of months you gave us mean? 

Commander Wiiurams. They mean that in the distribution system 
we would have six times 1 month’s issues in those programs which 
have a stocking policy of 6 months. 

Mr. Taser. That is, your present normal issues are six times the 
1-month picture; is that it? 

Commander WiLu1AMs. The amount we have on hand for operating 
purposes. 

Mr. Taper. Is six times the present normal month’s issues? 

Commander WituiAMs. That is the system policy for operating 
stock. 

Mr. Taser. That is why you have given us 6 months? 

Commander WituraMms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Now let us get the rest of them. 

Admiral Fox. Subsistence is 4.56 months; fuel and lubricants, 3 
months; clothing and small stores, 12 months of finished goods and 
6 months of textiles, materials handling equipment, 6 months. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. We will place in the record in connection with the 
Navy stock fund pages 9-49, 9-50, and 9-52. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


PURPOSE OF FUND 


The function of the Navy stock fund is that of financing the purchase of a pool 
of common supplies required for the logistic support and operation of the Navy 
and the Naval Establishment, and, thereby, that of eliminating the need for each 
of the many naval appropriations to maintain separate stocks of identical materials. 
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In general terms, the fund finances all Navy stocks of general stores; automotive, 
materials handling and construction equipment spare parts; special clothing; ships 
store and commissary store stock; subsistence; fuels, lubricants, and petroleum 
drums; and clothing and small stores. 

The operation of the Navy stock fund and Navy stock account is that of a 
revolving fund and suspense or “imprest” account. The basie principles of 
NSF/NSA are very similar to the financial structure of a merchandising and dis- 
tributing corporation in private industry. The fund provides an economical, 
business-like method of acquiring and maintaining inventories in the Navy 
supply system. Simply stated, large Navy supply system purchases of naval 
stocks are made under the fund; the stocks are held in the account while distrib- 
uted through a system of depots and stock points to consumer activities such as 
ships, air stations, shipyards, ordnance plants, ete. Upon the issue of the stocks 
for use, the naval appropriation financing the work or operation consuming the 
stocks is charged; the fund is reimbursed from these charges, and from this income 
finances the replenishment of the stocks issued. 


SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE ESTIMATE 


The revolving fund concept of the Navy stock fund provides for cash payment 
for material issued and a reinvestment in inventory of cash received. With a 
pricing policy which is responsive to current market conditions, the inventory of 
a revolving fund will remain constant under normal conditions. The level of 
inventory which should be maintained to meet a stable operating demand, in 
general, corresponds to the length of the replenishment cycle which starts and 
ends with the ultimate consumer of the material. 

Just as long as the place and quantity demand for material remains stable, the 
inventory level required for operation remains constant. However, when demand 
changes either in terms of volume or in terms of place availability (which affects 
the length of the replenishment cycle), the needed capital investments in material 
changes. During a period of decreasing demand, the inventory level becomes 
excess to operating needs, and cash replaces material in the fund as stock replen- 
ishment is reduced. During a period of increasing demand, the inventory level 
must be increased to meet operating requirements for material in the system. 

In the Military Establishment, a further factor has a direct bearing on the 
required inventory level of a revolving fund. Over and above the inventory level 
necessary to meet current operating needs, the mobilization plans of the Depart- 
ment require material readiness support. This readiness must be measured in 
terms of material on hand or available upon need. The industrial facilities of 
the Nation require time to mobilize. Great dependence can be placed on the 
productive potential but nothing can bridge the time between need and delivery 
except stocks on hand. The degree of material readiness to be achieved is stated 
in the budget objectives. 

The current statement of requirements for funds to support increased NSA 
inventories represents the total sums required in the various categories of material 
to carry out the budget objectives. Appropriations to a revolving fund, however, 
are in the nature of investments. As the need for increased inventories passes, 
stock levels can be lowered and the resulting cash increases returned to the 
Treasury. In this fashion over $750 million was reappropriated from NSF during 
the period 1945, 1946, and 1947. 

The detailed determination of revised inventory levels in the Navy stock fund 
is a major undertaking. It cannot be accomplished solely by means of a financial 
formula, but must be based on calculations for individual item needs, in categories 
having a large number of items that are not homogeneous in themselves. 


Synopsis of estimate 
Appropriated, 1950 
Estimate, 1951: 


NE EEE RL OE ee $130, 000, 000 
Pranoeed fourth sunpliemental_..._........-.---..~4+5--.=. 43, 000, 000 
Gunn ak UI ee ak em uece a eee ee 
eo ae es I RS I I aris ana excstwiaveliae 173, 000, 000 
Renn re A, ek Go ckaewnawaunwe 475, 000, 000 
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Analysis by activity 


STOCK FINANCING 
1951 estimate: 


SRR IID ei ia Set SE RCN BL Stadt $130, 000, 000 
NS (UE aly SP tt ey IP Set hg Eh ae Sah ae 43, 000, 000 
aah ei ives Cais at Boek ed og Ria be bt aa 173, 000, 000 
RI RO aE eae PP Gp MAS Fink Alpe BE Ser Obey oe 475, 000, 000 


INVENTORY POSITION AND STOCK POLICY 


Mr. Taser. Why cannot you put this other information in the 
same table with it, so that we can see just what it is? 

Admiral Fox. We will give an explanation of this stock policy. 

Mr. Manon. And place a table in the record showing the informa- 
tion you have given. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Inventory position and stock policy of Navy stock fund 





Mar. 31, 1951, Stock 


Material program inventory policy ! 








RE EE Te AED SOAR RL ER E.R 8 LE NEAR $503, 490, 000 6 
Auto, materials, handling and construction e ——- spare parts............- 42, 890, 000 6 
ne TEE LE EE OTE EE OER, ove 18, 580, 000 6 
tit RY IE A er SNE SERS) SEAR RES 59, 370, 000 18 
Ships stores and commissary TEAS ERIS EU EME IG Bote SG FE NS 26, 000, 000 3 
Subsistence____--.....-- cceuion dinninsakd Si dokidetrauail ak emaa eae 109, 910, 000 414 
Fuels and lubricants. - - - ._- pedis aisaiamuodiaienni acetal phan iedate Se 96, 580, 000 3 


Clothing and small stores 





Se Tego et es soe ‘ | 174, 990, 000 218 





Materials, handling equipme “ge BOR y SRR, 16, 540, 000 6 
(OS SR ET A ee eee ye ee ee | 1, 048, 350, 000 |- 
REE ETE DIAS. Li ied IOS | 21, 120, 000 
RR as a oe ta a ee ee | 4, 069, 470, 000 | ; 
' 





1 The stock policy is expressed in terms of months. The number of months in the stock policy for each 
program indicates the length of time for material in the distribution system to flow from the point of entry to 
the consumer. 1 month of stock is equal to 1 month of consumption at current rates. 

2 Finished goods, 12 months; textiles, 6 months. 


Mr. Mauon. Is it your position that we should provide an addi- 
tional amount of money in the sum of $475 million in order that you 
can carry on your present level and make certain additions which 
would provide a certain mobilization reserve? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 


PROVISION FOR MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Mr. Manon. With the funds which you are requesting, what 
mobilization reserve position would you then occupy? 

Admiral Fox. It varies. I will be glad to give it to you as we go 
through each one of these programs. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean—like general stores? 


GENERAL STORES 


Admiral Fox. This is the first program. For instance, we are 
requesting $224,630,000 in that particular category. We have in 
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that program approximately 95,000 items, of which 62,661 are repeti- 
tive demand items in active use. 
We have examined all the category of material by individual items 


00 :. and came up with a deficiency in 21,000-plus items to give us a full 
00 4 mobilization reserve. 
— The pricing of that particular shopping list was out of reach, and 


oo = Of necessity we had to revise our requirements to take care of only 

> those items which were in critical short supply and long-lead-time 

items, of which there are 2,932. The breakdown of this $224 million 

is $14,050,000 to increase our operating stocks because of the increase 

he | of business; and mobilization reserves to take care of the 2,932 items, 
$209,950,000. 

We have a run-down of those 2,932 items if you would like to 
a- | question any portion of them. Those have been individually examined. 
Mr. Manon. Give us some examples of those. 

: Admiral Fox. I would like to introduce Captain Hesser, who is 
the officer in charge of this particular program and conducted this 
analysis of these items. He can give that to you much more readily 
> thanT. 

: Mr. Manon. Let me commend you, Admiral, for calling upon the 
ck man who supposedly knows the most about it and who is in your 

; shop and works under your direction. I think it always helps when 
. 3 the man who is most closely associated with the project testifies 
. ’ directly and gives us information which the chief of the bureau may 
18 ' _ be called upon to give. 

4% - Captain Hesser. I won’t try to read off all of the 2,900 items but 
g will give some of the items involving some of the larger sums of 
6 : money. 

We have centrifugal fire pumps in class 11; boiler tube cleaning 
outfits in class 13——— 

Admiral Fox. Give the amounts. 

- Captain Hessrer. The fire pumps total $3,852,000. 

ach i Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by class 11 and class 13? 
Captain Hesser. Our stock in general stores is broken down into 

53 classes, and in the standard stock catalog pumps and pump 

parts are grouped in class 11. 


eo 





vl Mr. Manon. Would that mean priority? 
ol Captain Hesser. No, sir. 
ich ee ees 
Mr. Manon. It has no significance to priority? 
Captain Hessrr. No, sir. It is for cataloging of commodities— 
dividing into classes for cataloging and stocking purposes. 
Admiral Fox. The ‘‘class”’ is the first number in our stock number, 
which indicates the general commodity grouping. 
hat Captain Hessrer. Are welding cable, $258,000. 
Storage batteries, dry and uncharged, so that they can be kept in 
a store, $2,994,000. Mechanical clocks, $98,000. Abaca fiber for the 
“af manufacture of rope, $1,380,000. Wire rope, 1% inches, $115,000. 
Life floats, $1,002,000. 
Mr. Manon. The figures you are giving indicate the price of the 
quantity? 
Captain Hesser. The price of the quantity which we have com- 
are puted as being essential, sir. 
in Mr. Manon. All right. Are you giving those for the same war re- 
serve period? For instance, the abacéi or hemp for rope, and these 
pumps and so on, are you using the same reserve? 
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Admiral Fox. What we are trying to do, Mr. Chairman, is to pro- 
vide for the impact of M-day to carry us over to the point that we 
have termed ‘“‘P-day,” which is when production is estimated to catch 
up with demands. 

Mr. Manon. P-day would differ with respect to various items. 

Admiral Fox. It differs with different items; yes, sir. They may 
run from 3 to 15 months, depending upon the item. 

Mr. Manon. Give us some more items, please. 

Captain Hesser. Yes, sir. Asbestos cloth, $498,000. Fibrous 
glass stripping tape, $2,730,000. Packing compressed asbestos, 
$271,000. | 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean that those are some of the larger items 
making up $224 million? 

Captain Hesser. Yes, sir. But remember, sir, there are a little 
over 2,900 items in this list, so we will vary in dollar price tag from 
in the vicinity of $50,000 for one item up to $2 million or $3 million 
for another item. In each case we have taken what we estimate to 
be the procurement lead time after mobilization, the rate of input we 
will get from industry during that period and our requirements during 
that period to determine what the shortage would be that we would 
have to have on hand to meet requirements until industry could 
supply us. 

Admiral Fox. I could probably do better, if you will call off the 
type of material. 

can give it by classes. Class 5, which is flags and bunting, 
$577,000. Class 11, pumps and pump parts, $7,829,000. 

I will just pick out some of the big ones. Class 15, electrical cable 
and wire, $11 million. Class 17 electrical fittings and parts, $16 mil- 
lion. Class 21, rope and cordage, $25,383,000. Class 27, which is 
textiles, $47 million. 

Mr. Manon. That would not include clothing? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. Class 33, hose and gaskets, $13 million. 
Class 38, brooms, brushes and mops, $15 million. Class 44, pipe and 
tubing and so on, $21 million. Class 51, metals, $22 million. Class 
52, metals again—one is sheet and one is bars—$48 million. 

Class 53, stationery and office supplies, $12 million; and so on. 

The total bill for these 2,932 items is $325 million. I would like to 
call your attention to the fact that we are only requesting $224 million. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Fox. So we will not be able to even accomplish this 
shopping list. We will have to make a compensatory or percentage 
reduction right through this. 

Mr. Taser. You expected to discount it, did you not? 

Admiral Fox. Well, this is a discontinued list as it stands now, but 
we have to discount it still further. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to say that you are not making adequate 
preparation for an emergency, by discounting the list? 

Admiral Fox. We are taking the shopping dollars which higher 
authority has considered the maximum that can be allocated in this 
critical area after consideration of the preparedness objectives and the 
national economy. That is the plain truth of the matter. We will 
make the maximum utilization of funds granted. 

Mr. Manon. You are taking them more or less in the priority that 
you were requested to consider them? 
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Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any further statement with respect to 
the $224 million request for general stores material? 

Admiral Fox. The inventory in this particular category is $503,- 
490,000. 

I ‘would like to mention to the committee that we are in a position 
to give you an inventory not later than March 31, 1951, on any item 
you care to pick out of this program. We have a comple te inventory 
control. That is by money value and number of units of each item. 


PURPOSE OF APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Manon. You purchase these materials, and some of them will 
be for the mobilization reserve and some of them will be in the active 
stocks for use to meet day-to-day requirements? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. This is an increased financing, as I am 
sure you understand, as differentiated from appropriations which are 
lost to the Government; that is, to be expended. This money is in 
this fund and turns over. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Fox. When the requirement is not there to support any 
increase in the stock fund it shows up very readily, and cash becomes 
available for Congress to reappropriate, which they have done on 
numerous occasions in the last 20 years. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
CRITICISM OF PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. W he n we resume our hearing in the morning, Admiral, 
I should like to ask vou some questions about some eviticisms which 
have appeared in the press. | woul | like for the record to show what 
the criticisms were, though we are not concerned with showing the 
source of criticism. 

Following the statement of criticisms I should like for you to give 
us a statement in explanation of the criticisms that have been made. 

We just want the facts. We do not want to defend the Navy or 
anyone else, but some of the statements which have been made 
have been calculated to cast reflection upon the good sense and 
business judgment of the Department of Defense. 

The committee will adjourn at this time. 


Turspay, May 22, 1951. 

Mr. Manon. Will vou proceed, Admiral, with the matter I men- 
tioned before we adjourned last night? 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement I would like to 
introduce into the record. 

I appreciate the opportunity of replying to such criticisms which 
appeared in the press and elsewhere concerning procurement actions 
by the Navy which are under my control. While we do not profess 
that the Navy is completely without fault, we firmly believe that the 
procurement and stock replenishment polici es followed by the Navy 
do prevent wasteful and excess procurement. 
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SUMMER DRESSES 


A typical example of the criticism which has been made in reference ' 


to Navy procurement is the following excerpt from the press: 


Why a specified firm in New York was awarded the entire contract for 1,300,000 
summer dresses for Waves and lady leathernecks? 

The contract referred to in the excerpt I have quoted was not let. 
In the continuous effort toward industrial-mobilization planning to 
allow full preparation for national emergency, this firm was contacted 
and various negotiations took place between the representatives of 
the Navy and the company to establish an estimate of their manu- 
facturing potential to produce uniforms for the Navy in case of all-out 
mobilization. This procedure is followed in thousands of other cases 
and covers the entire field of procurement for the Navy and the other 
services in the event of mobilization. 

It is important to note that the industrial-mobilization planning 
results only in tentative schedules of production between contractors 
and the Navy. No contract is drawn, and in fact no implementation 
of production schedules can take place until the contract is drawn, in 
the event of an emergency. 

Mr. Manon. Let us clear that up. 

The Navy is in no way due any criticism by reason of this matter 
of Wave dresses? That is a routine procedure; there was no intention 
of letting such a contract and no such contract was let; is that your 
position? 

Admiral Fox. That is exactly correct. Furthermore, it is explicitly 
stated in the agreement that there is no contract, has been no con- 
tract, and no agreement binding on either party. It is merely 
planning. 

Mr. Manon. All right; proceed. 


OYSTER FORKS 


Admiral Fox. Another example of adverse criticism in the Navy 
appeared in the press on April 15, and I quote: 

The House Appropriations Committee has just discovered that the Navy has 
11,000,000 dozen oyster forks on hand. 

As of the date of this publicity release the Navy had on hand 10,693 
dozen oyster forks. Of these, 10,422 dozen are steel-base silver which 
has proven to be unsatisfactory for normal use. But these forks have 
been on hand as a mobilization reserve for use in emergency if required. 

The balance of 271 dozen represents the total on hand position of 
satisfactory quality oyster forks. This represents approximately 
one-third of the normal operating stocks required, based on the 
current demand. 

Mr. Manon. The statement in the press was that: 

The House Appropriations Committee has just discovered that the Navy has 
11,000,000 dozen oyster forks on hand. 

This statement may have originated as a result of a discussion 
under date of March 7, 1951, which appears at and following page 52 
of the printed hearings on the third supplemental appropriation bill, 
1951, concerning the Defense Production Administration. However, 
there were no Department of Defense items in that bill. 
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You say the statement which I have given you in quotes is not 
correct? 





6 Admiral Fox. That is wholly in error, sir. The total inventory 
position of the Navy is 10,693 dozen oyster forks, of which 10,422 
0 dozen are steel-base silver, which have proven to be unsatisfactory 
© for normal use. There are on hand 271 dozen of good forks, and 
t. © these represent an inventory position of approximately one-third of 
0 > the required stocks. 
d . Mr. Manon. You talk about oyster forks for the mobilization 
of mm reserve as though if we got into an all-out war we would hasten to 
- ® our oyster forks as a sort of defense. They are really not very 
t © directly related to fighting a shooting war with a major foe, are they, 
- ® Admiral? 
io B Admiral Fox. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, as recently as 
> May 3, 1951, the entire listing of silverware for wartime use has been 
ie ) streamlined from 94 items to 20 items. The item of oyster forks has 
. © been eliminated. : ou 
n q In other words, there are but 20 essential items of silverware that 
n ) we consider necessary to the point that we will, to the extent of the 
> funds available, provide mobilization reserves. 
q Mr. Manon. Frankly, I am not interested as a Member of 
rT > Congress or as an American citizen in providing oyster forks as a 
n mobilization reserve. I do not think anybody else is. 
ir 
REDUCTION IN LIST OF SILVERWARE 
y Do you mean to say that on the 3d of May, after this criticism had 
“dl > been leveled at the Navy, a reconsideration of the silver requirements 
y of the Navy was made, and you reduced your items from 94 down to 
20? 
Admiral Fox. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that the press release 
' on oyster forks had any bearing whatever on it. It started on the 
9th of March, from our supply-demand control point, which has the 
™ * control of silverware, in Philadelphia. They addressed a letter to 
. ’ the cognizant technical bureau under date of March 9, 1951, recom- 
_ mending the streamlining of the list of silverware, so that we would not 
aS ’ be required to stockpile silverware that we considered was not essential 
» toa war effort. 
3 : Mr. Manon. The column from which I quoted a moment ago was 
h _ written sometime in April. It would more or less appear on the 
e ' surface, certainly, that this hue and cry about 11,000,000 dozen oyster 
1. forks in some way precipitated the action of the Navy; but your 
of _ statement is that prior to the time any criticism was made this 
y ' streamlining of your silverware requirements had begun? 
Le (Discussion off the record.) 
Captain Hesser. Mr. Chairman, this whole question of reducing 
the number of items of silverware had been under discussion for several 
” months, which led up to our letter of March 9 to which the admiral 
referred, which was over a month before any criticism appeared in the 
n press, ; 
2 Mr. Manon. Why would it be that the efficient Navy waited until 
1, the year of our Lord 1951 to do something about reducing these items 
r, | from 94 down to some more practical number? What have we been 


doing all this time? I know we have been fighting wars and all that, 
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but generally we have been at peace. It does seem that 94 items is 
excessive. 

What would be your reaction to that? 

Captain Hesser. On most of these items, Mr. Chairman, there had 
been no procurement. The question of buying any of these items 
bevond those in current demand had not been raised. The question 
had been resurveyed. Approximately half of the total number of 
items were in the process of being reduced long before this time, 
before the March 9 letter. 

For example, we had dropped the old practice of rank markings on 
silver which had prevailed previously, which, as I say, was gradually 
eliminating about half of the number of items we stock. Out of the 
94, 47 were being depleted and were not being replenished at all. 
Only one type, for example, was being used instead of two or three 
types. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Captain Hesser. There had been constant development over a 
period of years before this. This was the final step to reduce the 
quantity over an additional 50 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, to an old infantryman 20 pieces of silver 
for a mess looks like quite a few to me, in an emergency mobilization. 

Admiral Fox. I would like to say that I think these items of silver- 
ware—and I will be glad to read them for you—are the items com- 
monly found in the homes of middle class Americans and up. 

Mr. Scrivner. But those families are not being mobilized for 
fighting. 

CROSS-COUNTRY SHIPPING OF SUPPLIES 


POTATOES 


Mr. Taser. Why is it, Admiral, that when one of the armed serv- 
ices wants potatoes, up in my country they go up in Maine and pay 
25 cents a bushel more than they would have to pay for the same 
potatoes in my territory, and then pay the freight down there on them, 
and do not get a bit better potatoes? Why is it that when they have 
an outfit in California to supply that it is always with Florida oranges; 
and if there is an outfit in Florida they always supply them with 
California oranges? 

I do not know why you do those things, but I know you do them. 

Mr. Manon. You have to cement relations between the East and 
West. 

Mr.. Taser. You have to keep the railroads busy carrying things. 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Taber, the Army is a single service procurement 
agency on all provisions. 

I do think, however, there is a very definite reason for buying Maine 
potatoes. We have a provision man here, Lieutenant Commander 
Whitener. Could you add anything to that, Commander? 

Commander Wuirener. The keeping quality of the Maine potato 
is one of its virtues, I should say. In certain seasons of the year 
other potatoes do not have the storage stability we require. 


ORANGES 


In the case of the oranges, under the advertised bids, they produce 
and ship to California in many cases, oranges, grapefruit, and their 
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products cheaper than they can be bought for on the west coast. 
That is a matter of record at the quartermaster purchasing offices. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Just a minute. 

My interjection is not based upon anything but education. Your 
statement was to the effect that in many instances you could purchase 
California oranges and ship them to the west coast cheaper than they 
can be bought on the west coast? Was that what you said? 

Commander WuHiItENER. No, sir; we can purchase the Florida 
oranges, grapefruit, and their products, and including the transporta- 
tion charges to the west coast, at a more favorable price to the Gov- 
ernment than the product could be purchased on the west coast for 
west coast deliveries. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are not all of your oranges, generally speaking, 
purchased on the auction market, whether it be that of Florida or 
California? 

Commander WurrENer. I was speaking primarily of the canned 
products, sir. 

Mr. SuepparD. When you say “oranges” in this record you are 
covering the waterfront. I suggest that you be more exacting. 

Commander WuHiITENER. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I would have to 
qualify that by saying canned oranges. I would have to get specific 
information in regard to the fresh stock. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is this not literally the case: Since the instructions 
have been issued whereby the Army does the major procurement of 
foods for the Navy, when you get ready to express your require- 
ments, whether it be for oranges, potatoes, grapefruit, peaches, plums, 
or what not, your demand is requested of Army for procurement, and 
then the Army steps into the market and follows its own procurement 
procedure? Is that not literally it? 

Commander WuirEeNER. They have certain procedures in the 
various commodities, sir. The general impression that I had in my 
work with the Army purchasing offices was that they get the price 
most favorable to the Government. 

Mr. Suepprarp. I do not doubt that procedure, but I want to go 
back to the formula of procedure. You have a request from some 
department of the Navy for the specific purpose of supplying certain 
requirements, be it fruit, vegetables, or whatever it may. You com- 
pile and compose that particular requirement, and it is transferred 
to the Quartermaster’s division for the purpose of making procure- 
ment. Am I right so far? 

Commander WHITENER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. Now, how closely do you supervise the 
operations of the procurement functions of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s Office once you have placed your order? 

Commander WuitENER. I would say that we do not closely super- 
vise them. 

Mr. SHepparp. Period! 

Commander WuiTENER. That is beyond our sphere. 

Mr. Manon. We have not finished with the spoons, but since we 
have gone off on this tangent about oranges let us finish oranges. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Chairman, spoons are used for grapefruit and 
oranges. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 
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Admiral Fox. Fortunately for California and Florida, on the 
oranges, their seasons do not coincide. I think you are getting the 
Florida oranges in California in the Florida season, and the California 
oranges in Florida in the California season. 

Mr. Manon. I think the record should show that California and 
Florida oranges are good, but not equivalent to the Texas variety. 

Mr. Taser. But the Texas variety seems to be entirely neglected. 

Mr. Scrivner. I might as well say for the record that we raise no 
oranges in Kansas; so, we are absolutely neutral. 

Mr. Taser. They pay double for those potatoes, by the time they 
are delivered. 

OYSTER FORKS 


Mr. Manon. All right. Now, Admiral, Congressmen and con- 
stituents cannot understand electronics and so on, but they can under- 
stand something of table silverware and oranges and potatoes. I 
wanted to finish with this oyster-fork business before we went on to 
anything else. 

Do you tell us that during World War II, when we thought we were 
fighting the battle of our lives for democracy and so forth, that we 
were seeing to it that we were stocking the Navy with 94 different 
items of silverware? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir; that is not true. Oyster forks were outlawed 
during World War II. They were not reestablished by the technical 
bureau, which is the Bureau of Ships, until after the war. In fact, I 
think it was 1948. 

Mr. Manon. 1948 is when you bought 151,572 nonusable oyster 
forks? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. 

Captain Hresser. No, sir; Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. When did you buy them? 

Captain Hrssrer. Those were bought in 1942 and 1943, before they 
were dropped from the allowance list, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But Admiral Fox has just said that we did not buy 
oyster forks during the war. 

Admiral Fox. They were outlawed during the war. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean by ‘‘outlawed’’? 

Admiral Fox. They were taken off the allowance list. 

Mr. Manon. But we kept buying them? 

Admiral Fox. We did not buy any after they were taken off. Ii 
was before they were taken off. 

Mr. Manon. I know; but World War II started in 1941, Admiral. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The captain says we bought these when? 

Captain Hesser. 1942 and 1943. They were dropped from the 
allowance list, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Do not talk about dropping them from the allowance 
list; talk about when you bought them. When did you buy them? 

Captain Hrsser. 1942 and 1943, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Who was the head of the Bureau at that time? Why 
would he buy these oyster forks at that time, especially inferior ones? 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Chairman, there are two bureaus involved. 
There is the technical bureau, which is the Bureau of Ships, and the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, which is the storekeeper. They 
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buy and stock the materials that the technical bureaus tell them to 
stock. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Fox. Unfortunately, it was in 1943, apparently, before 
the technical bureau found the opportunity to review allowance-list 
requirements in these items. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Fox. Then they were outlawed. After they were out- 
lawed, we did not procure any more oyster forks. We had a sizable 
inventory on hand at that time. In fact, we still have some of them. 

Mr. Manon. It looks to me as though if the Procurement Office 
had been “‘on the ball” they would not have bought these oyster forks. 
They could have remonstrated with the other branch of the service 
and said, ‘Here; we do not want to buy these oyster forks. You 
cannot get good ones and they are not needed.”’ 

I think the Navy, in a small way in connection with a matter which 
we can understand, is grossly at fault in having bought these 151,572 
nonusable oyster forks. Do you agree? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. If we had it to do over again, we certainly 
would not buy them; I am sure of that, but they were bought. 

Mr. Manon. Who was the head of the technical bureau? What 
technical bureau was it? 

Admiral Fox. At that time it was Admiral Cochran, the head of the 
Bureau of Ships. In 1943 the Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts was Admiral Young. 

Mr. Manon. It would seem that a man as able as Admiral Cochran, 
a very popular naval officer, would have had somebody working for 
him who would have said, ‘‘We can win the war without oyster forks.” 

How can you explain that? 

Admiral Fox. I agree with you, but we are making an honest effort 
to point up these things ourselves from our knowledge of what we 
think is required to win a war and that which is not required. We 
initiated a letter requesting or pointing up the fact that we had a 
number of items of silverware and suggesting that it be streamlined. 
Then the technical bureau, the Bureau of Ships, did streamline that 
list of items and reduced it to 20 items. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, but before we get into that let us explore a little 
more the purchase of these nonusable oyster forks. 

Do you have some of that type of silverware here? I thought you 
had some yesterday. 


WASTEFULNESS OF STEEL-BASE PLATEWARE 


Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. I might say, so far as I am concerned, from 
a Monday morning quarterback’s position, the procurement of this 
entire lot of silver was a waste of money. Notwithstanding the fact 
that we bought it with our eyes open and the industry that made it 
told us it was no good—they knew it was no good, but it was the only 
metal they would allow them to have in the war for silverware. From 
a practical viewpoint, I think it would have been better if they had 
just stamped out some iron utensils for the wartime, without trying 
to plate silver on them which would not stay. 
Mr. Manon. Let me see that, please. 
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Admiral Fox. This [indicating] is the good silverware. These are 
the oyster forks, incidentally. They are the good ones of a proper 
base, and they take plating, which will hold. 

Mr. Manon. But I do not have in my hand the oyster forks which 
will not hold plating and which are considered to be unusable? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir; but that spoon is of that unsatisfactory plated 
ware. We haveit in all the items, not only oyster forks. It is unsatis- 
factory silver. 

Mr. Taser. How does it happen that when you go into the House 
Restaurant you get nothing but ordinary steel? You do not even get 
a pretense of silver plate. We evidently are not as “classy.” 

Mr. Manon. Well, I do not know. 

Admiral Fox. 1 would daresay that the silverware in the ordinary 
restaurant cost the restaurant more than this plated ware cost us. 


INVENTORY OF STEEL-BASE TABLEWARE 


Mr. Manon. What was the quantity of this poor grade silverware 
which you told us should never have been bought in the first place? 
Would you put that in the record, with a proper explanation? 

Admiral Fox. Do you mean of all the items? 

Mr. Manon. Some sort of breakdown. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. We would be glad to give that to you. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

(Nore.—The information requested may be found on page 651.) 


B USE OF SILVERWARE 


Mr. Manon. What are you doing with this so-called unusable 
silverware? 

Admiral Fox. We are holding it for possible use in time of emer- 
gency, when we cannot get any other silverware. We have thoroughly 
examined the question as to whether we could dispose of it to any 
profit, or any recovery, and apparently we cannot. We have had 
the manufacturers themselves in on it. They have told us that we 
could not recover enough silver from reducing this unsatisfactory 
ware to pay the cost of the process. If we surplused it and sold it, 
it would go on the market. It is all marked “USN” and again would 
reflect on the Navy because of the poor quality. In other words, 
some entrepreneur would get that at a very low price and make a 
great deal of money on it, and in effect it would be misrepresented to 
the people that bought it, because it is not worth buying and using. 


COST OF SILVERWARE 


Mr. Manon. Will you please insert in the record the total cost of 
this ware and also representative item costs? 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 


Inventory status of steel-base tableware 











Unit | | U 
> lon: nit 
Item ‘encase price || Item ants ba 
| i] 
Boat, gravy - - ------------------ | 6,652 | $8.00 || Pitcher, water.........-..-.----| 113 | $18.00 
Bowl, sugar, hospital. _-_..-.__- a) Se ee 217 | 17.25 
Bowl, sugar, officer --..-..~------ | 3, 155 | 8.00 || Pot, coffee, tea. - vere 2, 078 | 16.5 
Caster, without cruet-..------ 6, 106 | 9.50 || Pot, tea_- eee 15. 00 
Dish, baking ----------------- | 198 8. 75 Pepper shaker. we Lae | 7 
Silverware dish-_-----....-----.-. | 180 | 8.75 || Salt shaker | 70 
Dish, baking, 10-inch 6, 737 10. 00 Spoon, coffee ’ 95 
Dish, fats, Gaver... ........-... 1, 541 | 7.50 || Spoon, No. 2, officer "95 
Dish, meat, officer, 14-inch - -.- | 11, 182 | 7.00 |} Spoon, dessert 38 
Dish, vegetable, officer - --- 5,178 | 11.25 Spoon, No. 8, officer "38 
Fork, dessert .------------------ | 151,659 .30 || Spoon, No. 4, officer______.-__- "39 
Fork, oyster...-...-.--.--.--- | 151,572 | 185 || Spoon, No. 5.._.....--- 4 
Oe SS a eee 6, 534 .40 || Spoon, No. 6__- * 38 
Knife, aE 1, 934 | -80 || Spoon, No. 7 | "27 
Knife, No. 1 Se ae ae .80 || Sugar tongs_- 65 
NG ee ere | 30,165 | .96 || Bread tray 5. 25 
Ladle, gravy - ------------------ | 4,427 | .80 || Tray, water, officer........._-- 5. 00 
Pitcher, cream--.-.-.--- : idk 4, 428 4 7.90 





COST OF STEEL BASE TABLEWARE 


The total cost of the steel base tableware in the inventory of the Navy is 
$731,189.13. 

Admiral Fox. Again, to junk it and sell it as junk, to actually 
destroy it or to deface it so that it could not be used as silverware, 
would cost money that we feel is not a warranted expenditure. 

Mr. Manon. You think you will just hold onto it? 

Admiral Fox. We will hold onto it and use it in time of emergency. 
We will not buy, but will use that silver. I think that is the way we 
can get the most money out of it. 


REPLACEMENT OF INFERIOR SILVERWARE 


Mr. Manon. Are you buying replacements for this poor grade 
silverware? 

Admiral Fox. We have bought some of the good silverware; yes, 
sir; some small quantities of it. 


NECESSITY FOR OYSTER FORKS 


Mr. Manon. Getting back to the oyster forks, how essential is an 
oyster fork to the Navy? I do not often see one on the table myself. 
Usually when I eat with the Navy I do not see an oyster fork, or 
oysters, either. Just how often do you use the oyster fork, and who is 
eligible to use them? 

Admiral Fox. They are in the officers’ messes. Unfortunately they 
have the name “oyster fork” but they are used for other purposes. 
They are used for “seafood cocktails I would hazard a guess at least 
10 times for every time they are used for oysters. It is a common 
item of tableware I think in any restaurant or hotel, or any average 
home. 

Mr. Manon. Well, they are in officers’ messes. Are they aboard 
ships? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. Who is entitled to use oyster forks on ships? 

Admiral Fox. All officers’ messes, from warrant officers’ messes up. 
Warrant officers’ messes, ward room messes, cabin messes, admirals’ 
mess. 

Mr. Manon. But for the future you are not to have oyster forks? 

Admiral Fox. In peacetime oyster forks are on the allowance list. 
In wartime they are not. 

Mr. Manon. So there will not be any mobilization reserve of 
oyster forks. 

Admiral Fox. None in oyster forks; no, sir. 


ITEMS OF SILVERWARE ALLOWED 


Mr. Manon. How many items of silverware for peacetime are still 
on your list? 

Admiral Fox. Thirty-eight, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. May we have that list put in the record at this 
point? 

Mr. Manon. Place that list in the record, please. 

(The information is as follows:) 


TABLEWARE ITEMS AUTHORIZED FOR PEACETIME USE 


Boat, gravy Tray, waiters, 12-inch 


Bowl, sugar 

Dish, baking, 10-inch 
Dish, meat, 16-inch 
Dish, vegetable, 10-inch 
Fork, dessert 

Fork, table 

Knife, dessert 

Knife, table 

Ladle, gravy 

Pitcher, cream, 8-ounce 


Caster, without cruets 
Dish, baking, 74-inch 
Dish, fruit 

Dish, meat, 14-inch 
Dish, vegetable, covered 
Fork, oyster 

Fork, No. 3, pickle 
Pitcher, cream, 16-ounce 
Pitcher, sirup 

Pot, mustard 


Pitcher, water Pot, tea 

Pot, coffee Smoking sets 

Shaker, pepper Spoon No. 1, bouillon 
Shaker, salt Spoon No. 2, coffee 
Spoon, soup Spoon No. 8, dessert 
Spoon, table Spoon No. 3, mustard 
Spoon, tea Spoon No. 5, sugar 
Tray, bread Tray, waiters, 18-inch 


PRESENTLY ALLOWED ITEMS OF SILVERWARE 


Mr. Manon. Will you make some statement about this reduction 
from 94 items to 20 items? What are the 20 remaining items included 
in your mobilization reserve? 

Admiral Fox. I will be glad to put that in the record. Would you 
like for me to read it? 

Mr. Manon. Twenty is just a few. Let us hear them. 

Admiral Fox. Boat, gravy; bowl, sugar; dish, baking, 10-inch; dish, 
vegetable, oval, 10-inch; tray, bread; dish, meat, 16-inch; pitcher, 
cream, 8-ounce; pitchter, water; pot, coffee; fork, table, No. 4; knife, 
table, No. 2; fork, desert, No. 1; knife, dessert, No. 1; ladle, gravy; 
spoon, soup, No. 4; spoon, table, No. 6; spoon, tea, No. 7; salt shaker; 
pepper shaker; tray, waiter, 12-inch. 

Mr. Manon. Is that sterling silver or plated silver? 

Admiral Fox. It is plated ware, sir, at a very reasonable cost, I 
might say. 
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COST OF OYSTER FORKS 


Do you have the item cost? 

Captain Hesser. Oyster forks cost 25 cents apiece. 

Mr. Manon. How much do the oyster forks cost? 

Captain Hesser. Twenty-five cents apiece, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Those were the ones we bought during the war? 

Captain Hesser. The ones we bought during the war cost 18% 
cents. The present goods cost 25 cents. 

Mr. Manon. I am glad you gave those prices. They do not seem 
to be high, compared to prices you usually pay for silver. This 
information is certainly essential to the story. 

Captain Hessrer. Actually they are far below what you would 
normally pay for silver in the domestic market? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Fox. I can pick some of them out, Mr. Chairman. 


PRICE OF WARTIME AUTHORIZED TABLEWARE 


Mr. Manon. Put the estimated price of those 20 items in the 
record. 

Admiral Fox. All right, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Unit prices of tableware items authorized for wartime use Unit price 
es fier tb Ip ee OP ey Bee eed Ata see eee $8. 00 
pg SSS Rag Re ee ee eee Boe ee 
Dish) ene, beanon......<.........-- iiats Heke ee 10. 00 
Se OSS Se eee eee asd ici as tales 
Dish, vegetable, 10-inch_-_---__- et ieee 3d alate 
Fork, dessert____ ~~ + a HOS eae oh Serre A . 30 
re enone oss eee ape ees . 40 
I A AN I IA ce Lf Ee hhseys . 89 
RUIN 8 Fo ee . F owes 96 
RR oe oe a ke : Ca ale ale ee 80 
Pitcher, cream, 8-ounce___----------- coe oe sein, o/s ian es 
go A a ee a eae rake: a a alba Se CO Spe 
PR gil. oso os we i ee oo Se 2 So Ae ee As - ieee 17. 25 
MN SIO ss ca ee ead eee eo an entered ene ln 
a cases en os Siar aah ess dia Lee . 70 
Bpoon, soup... -..- i: i : eerie Pls Sw ec ees tee . 32 
Spoon, table--_--_-_-_- Vi. ae Rot ee ea Lenos Sed. aN soy le ee . 38 
COS ER SS ee ne ae ee Be AT A eR et Rise) BE os ae 
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Mr. Manon. And put representative prices of different items in your 
other silverware list, for the silverware which was bought during the 
wartime and which is not considered good. I had not realized that 
oyster forks were bought for as little as 18 cents each. 

(The cost list appears at page 651.) 


USE OF SILVERWARE ABOARD SHIP 


Admiral Fox. It might be well, Mr. Chairman, to get a remark in 
the record as to the use of this silverware on board ship. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Fox. The ship in a sense, of course, is the home of these 
officers. ‘They spend considerable time in them, 2 to 4 years. It is 
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the place they have for entertainment. They entertain frequently 
foreign guests and dignitaries of foreign countries. 

I have personally been embarrassed aboard ship when we enter- 
tained distinguished Members of Congress and had chipped chinaware 
and chinaware that was of different design, and had the captain 
apologize for the paucity of funds which prevented him from having a 
presentable table set. 

Mr. Manon. Do not ever be embarrassed to serve Congressmen 
with chipped chinaware. I think that would impress them favorably. 
But for foreign dignitaries and guests, and so on, I think that would be 
different. 

Please amplify your statement, Admiral, about the use of this ware. 

Admiral Fox. Incidentally, I think it would be well to get into the 
record—my assistant just reminded me—that there are no funds 
requested for the replacement of any silverware in this appropriation 
we are presenting. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Wice.eswortu. I thought you said something about silver for 
the mobilization reserve. 

Admiral Fox. No, sir; they have all been screened out of this 
critical list. We are in good supply in the essential items we consider 
we need for the mobilization reserve. There is not a single item of 
silverware in this shopping list we have. 


REPLACEMENT ORDERS FOR OYSTER FORKS AND OTHER SILVERWARE 


Mr. Manon. I have a little memorandum before me which says: 

The Navy had placed a tentative order for 1,245 dozen oyster forks, but this 
has now been changed. 

Admiral Fox. The Navy placed an order for a considerable list of 
silverware. We had to cut it down and eventually eliminate some of 
the items because we did not have the money to buy. 

Mr. Mauon. In the budget before us? 

Admiral Fox. In the money that we have now. There are several 
items. Do you have that list, Captain Hesser? I will run down 
some of these quickly. 

We had what we term a supply-demand review, indicating our 
shortages in items we have to procure. 

Forks, dessert, 31,200; and because of the lack of funds it was 
necessary to cut that to 16,800. 

Oyster forks came up with the quantity of 26,856. They placed an 
order for 15,000 only, and subsequently cut that out entirely. 

. Twelve thousand two hundred pickle forks. That was cut to 6,240. 

Twenty-two thousand five hundred thirty-six salad forks was cut 
to 6,000. 

Forty-three thousand eight hundred dessert knives. It was neces- 
sary to cut that to 18,900. 

And so on for quite a list of items. These are all peacetime items on 
the allowance list. 

Mr. Manon. Will you continue with your statement, Admiral? 

I would like to say, of course, that no member of the committee and 
no thinking American citizen would want the Navy to be denied the 
necessary essential requirements. This is no attempt on the part of 
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the committee to ridicule the Navy or suggest that your standards be 
reduced below what might be considered a fair and decent level. 
Admiral Fox. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 


CONSERVATION OF MATERIAL 


I might add that the Bureau which I have the privilege of heading 
has recently initiated a program that I hope will bear fruit in savings 
by conservation of material throughout the stocks that we have. 

I have here a letter that we prepared, and which has since been 
promulgated over the signature of the Secretary of the Navy, on the 
conservation of materials generally. 

I might also add that silverware is not the only item that has come 
to our attention as an item which should not be stocked during war- 
time. There is linoleum and oil-based paints. Our supply-demand 
control points are alert to those items and are not stockpiling for 
wartime use because of the experience we had during the last war. 


PAINT PURCHASES 


Mr. Manon. The Navy bought for the Army a certain amount of 
paint during the current fiscal year, I believe, about which there was 


‘some criticism, because the whole year’s supply was advertised for 


bid in about 30 or 90 days. But that mistake, as I understand it, was 
naturally discovered and the orders were spread out in such a way 
that the industry did not suffer nor did the civilian economy. 

Admiral Fox. That has since been corrected. It is now phased 
procurement. It originally came in to buy this entire quantity of 
6-million-gallons-plus paint in 60 days. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Fox. Which was wholly unrealistic. 

Mr. Manon. That was the request from the Army? 

Admiral Fox. From the Army. Our Procurement Office at the 
time they received this order had but 35 of those 60 days left in which 
to make the procurement. They, on their own, extended the procure- 
ment or delivery time 60 days. 

The impact of this terrific buy on industry was immediately reflected 
in complaints to the Army, and as a result of those complaints the 
delivery was phased out over a 6-months’ period, requiring 30 percent 
to be delivered in 90 days and 70 percent phased out through the 
remainder of the 6 months. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


MATERIAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Admiral Fox. This letter that I have reference to, is, we hope, the 
beginning of a campaign that we intend to keep pressure on, looking 
towards education of all levels in the Navy to the consciousness of the 
necessity for the conservation of material. 

The subject of this letter is “Material Conservation Program,” 
and it is quite a comprehensive letter, and points out the areas in which 
we believe, as stewards of the stocks of material, that savings can be 
made. 
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Mr. Manon. For the record, the letter is quite lengthy, consuming 
many pages, but would you at this point give us a few of the areas? 

Admiral Fox. Well, we have broken this down into the various 
categories of material. 

The first suggested material conservation measure is under the 
subheading of ‘General stores, equipage and repair parts.” I will 
just pick out a couple at random. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Admiral Fox (reading): 


The preservation of repair parts should be maintained. Preservation schedules 
should not be broken or otherwise impaired except for good and sufficient reason. 

Nonconsumable material in use should be maintained in accordance with 
prescribed techniques and procedures. Periodic examinations and adjustments 
required by upkeep schedules should be scrupulously observed. 

The responsibilities of custodians of nonconsumable materials should be clearly 
delineated and the — custody of these niaterials conscientiously maintained. 

Cannibalizing should be used for planned reductions in specific programs; it 
— not be resorted to in an improvised fashion, unless local emergency so 

ictates. 


Mr. Manon. Admiral, will you brief a few of the essential items for 
the record, and then give the committee a copy of this extensive 
communication? 

Admiral Fox. I should be very happy to. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


MATERIAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
28 Marcu 1951. 
ACTION: ALL SHIPS AND STATIONS 


(Ene.: (A) Suggested material conservation measures.) 


1. Material shortages and increasing costs make it imperative that aggressive 
action be taken to conserve materials required in the operation of the Naval 
Establishment. It is essential that national resources be conserved, and that 
available materials be utilized to maximum advantage in order to minimize the 
cost of the defense effort and the effect of defense programs on the civilian economy. 
It is therefore directed that material conservation programs be undertaken by all 
commands, ashore and afloat. 

2. The conservation of materials is a matter of concern to all personnel, military 
and civilian. It is desired that action be taken to impress each individual with 
the importance of the conservation effort, and that all personnel be encouraged 
to contribute to material conservation programs by (1) the preservation and eco- 
nomical use of supplies and equipment and (2) suggesting methods and procedures 
to conserve materials. 

3. In implementing material conservation programs, it is desired that all 
measures be adopted which can be applied without loss of eflectiveness in the 
conduct of naval opeiations and which are consistent with assigned missions. 
Suggested material conservation measures are included in enclosure (A). Fleet 
commanders, district commandants, and other commanders are requested to 
prescribe such additional measures and to take such additional action as may be 
appropriate. 

Francis P. Matruews, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
ENcLOsURE (A) 


SUGGESTED MATERIAL CONSERVATION MEASURES 


GENERAL STORES, EQUIPAGE, AND REPAIR PARTS 


(1) The expenditure of consumable stores should be restricted to a minimum 
consistent with the orderly and efficient execution of assigned missions. 

(2) The preservation of repair parts should be maintained. Preservation 
schedules should not be broken or otherwise impaired except for good and sufficient 
reason, 
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(3) Material in stock should be stored in accordance with prescribed standards 
and maintained in storage under the best possible conditions. 

(4) Noneonsumable material in use should be maintained in accordance with 
prescribed techniques and procedures. Periodic examinations and adjustments 
required by upkeep schedules should be scrupulously observed. 

(5) The responsibilities of custodians of nonconsumable materials should be 
clearly delineated and the proper custody of these materials conscientiously 
maintained. 

(6) The ultimate disposal of nonconsumable materials should be carefully 
regulated with a view toward reducing excessive and unnecessary disposal, and 
toward deriving the maximum value from reclaimable materials. 

(7) Materials should be off-loaded from vessels in forward areas only when 
there is a reasonable certainty that such materials can be utilized in the forward 
areas. Otherwise, the practice will lead to losses of materials from established 
reporting systems, build up excesses at the end of supply lines, and require the 
return of deteriorated and unidentified materials to the mainland upon cessation 
of operations. 

(8) Cannibalizing should be used for planned reductions in specifie programs: 
it should not be resorted to in an improvised fashion, unless local emergency so 
dictates. 

(9) The doctrine of carefulness in the handling of materials in store, in ship- 
ment, and in installation should be fostered; likewise the doctrine of carelessness 
should be the subject to watchful correction. 

(10) Exchange material being returned to an industrial overhaul activity for 
rework should be handled as new material. 

(11) The various scrap and salvage programs of the Department of Defense 
and of Government civilian agencies should be given full support by all commands. 


PROVISIONS 


(1) Care should be taken not to overstock provisions beyond the stock levels 
required by planned operations plus effective safety factors. The tendency of 
an organizational unit to hoard certain desirable items, leading to the deprivation 
of other units and to excessive waste through spoilage, should be particularly 
prohibited. 

(2) Provisions should not be prepared for service in the general mess in exces- 
sive quantities. Standard recipes for the preparation of food exist and these 
should be utilized wherever possible. 

(3) The serving lines of general messes should be strictly regulated in order to 
provide adequate food for each man and to prevent the serving of excessive and/or 
unequal rations. 

(4) The amount of waste resulting from the operation of the general mess is 
the index to economy in the preparation and service of food and should be con- 
stantly observed. 

CLOTHING AND SMALL STORES 
. 


(1) The training of recruits should include and emphasize the necessity for 
conserving textiles and leather, and the recruit should be thoroughly indoctrinated 
as to the value of the clothing and equipment in use in the Navy. This training 
should not cease with basic training but should be included in the training of 
operating commands. In forward areas, every effort should be made to minimize 
the loss of personal clothing and equipment through disposition into unauthorized 
channels, 

(2) Laundry services should be closely supervised to insure efficient laundering 
without damage to garments. Use of excessive quantities of bleaching compounds 
should be avoided. Clothing repair facilities should be utilized wherever possible 
to aid in extending the useful life of clothing. 

(3) Personnel should be encouraged to retain old, worn, and damaged clothing 
for the purpose of painting, handling acids, and other work carried on under 
conditions detrimental to clothing. 

(4) When it is definitely known that a unit will operate entirely within warm 
or tropical climates, stocks of woolen underwear and other cold weather clothing 
should not be carried. 


SPECIAL CLOTHING 


(1) Extreme eare should be taken of special clothing, and it should not, if 
avoidable, be diverted to any use other than that for which it was intended. 

(2) Special clothing soiled or damaged beyond immediate use should be turned 
into store ashore for renovation or repair. 
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Mr. Manon. Will you proceed with your statement, Admiral? 


BROOM PURCHASES 


Admiral Fox. The next item of criticism, and the last one, is that 
during the recent budget process, it was stated that the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts was requesting funds to initiate procurement for 
40 million brooms to be placed in a mobilization reserve. This mis- 
conception arose through the erroneous assumption that a dollar re- 
quirement under a certain stock class represented procurement need 
for brooms. As a matter of fact, there are 111 items in this specific 
stock class. In addition to brooms, this stock class encompasses such 
essential items in the Navy’s operation as paint and varnish brushes, 
industrial brushes, wire brushes, draftsmen’s brushes, watchmakers’ 
brushes, molders’ brushes, pattern-makers’ brushes, foundry brushes, 
and so forth. Including the wide range of cleaning brushes, mops, and 
brooms, the total requirement of this stock class is 14,317,000 units, 
rather than 40 million units, which has been stated as the Navy’s re- 
quirement. 

It is important to note that in time of emergency, as was proved 
during World War II, certain of the materials which are used in the 
manufacture of brushes may become impossible to get, in that the 
source of supply is in the hands of potential enemies. During World 
War II a very substantial quantity of bristles, necessary in the manu- 
facture of brushes, was flown from China over the “hump” in order 
that the essential manufacture of this item could be continued. As 
a matter of fact, the quantities exceeded 5 million pounds that were 
flown over the “hump” out of China during the war. The Navy De- 
partment has promulgated a conservation order on hog bristles under 
date of January 26, 1951, from the Office of Navy Material to the 
several bureaus and by my bureau to the field under date of April 23, 
calling attention to the necessity for conservation of hog bristles and 
any brushes that have bristles in them. 

As a matter of fact, the quantity of brooms that we are requesting 
is approximately 250,000. I can give you the exact quantity, if you 
wish. 

Mr. Manon. You may correct the figuré for the record. Are you 
requesting brooms in this budget? 

Admiral Fox. We are requesting money to buy brooms, but the 
quantity is nothing approaching 40 million. 

Mr. Manon. You may supply the correct figure. I thought you 
said it was 250,000? 

(Notre: The correct figure is 276,947.) 

Mr. Taser. That was the figure of the number that they bought. 


ESTIMATE FOR MOBILIZATION RESERVE STOCKPILE 


Mr. Manon. I believe yesterday afternoon you told us under 
General Stores Material, in which you are requesting $224,630,000 
for the stock fund, there were about 2,900 items included in specific 
categories. Iam a little bit hazy on that. 

Admiral Fox. 2,932 items which we consider are in critical short 
supply or the procurement lead time is such that we consider it neces- 
sary to stockpile them against our mobilization requirements. This 
is the list. 
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Mr. Manon. You do not mean to say that all of this $224 million 
will go for those critical items; do you? 

Admiral Fox. Precisely, it is $209,950,000 of it that will go for this 
mobilization reserve, of the $224 million. 

Mr. Manon. What will the rest of it go for? 

Admiral Fox. The rest of it is to broaden our operating stocks 
because of the increase in the Navy. The rest of it is $14,680,000. 

Mr. Manon. The other large items under this general item are 
“Ships store and commissary store stock”, and the item of ‘“‘Subsist- 
ence,’ and also “Special clothing,” and ‘Clothing and small stores.”’ 
Those all come into the picture? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir; they are in this budget. 

Mr. Manon. We shall not discuss those at this moment, but we 
shall take them up when we have finished consideration of this major 
original item. I would suggest that members of the committee feel 
at liberty to ask general questions about the entire operation of the 
Bureau including the $224,630,000 request for General Stores Material. 
Mr. Sheppard. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Sueprparp. Admiral, when did you take over your present 
jurisdiction in the Navy? 

Admiral Fox. October 4, 1949. 

Mr. SHeprarp. What are the functions of your Bureau? 

Admiral Fox. We are charged with the procurement, receiving, 
stocking, recording, and distributing of material generally, supplies 
and parts, comprising about 2.5 million items. 

Mr. Surpparp. Do you lay down the procurement procedures as 
they would relate, hypothetically, to silverware, or various and 
sundry other materials that you are called upon to procure? 

Admiral Fox. The procurement policy? 

Mr. SHepparp. What I mean is, are you responsible for deciding 
whether or not a certain article shall be silver, steel, chinaware or 
what not? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir; that is a responsibility of the Technical 
Bureau. 

Mr..Sueprparp. Hypothetically, Bureau X sends down a procure- 
ment order to you involving 100,000 articles within the scope of your 
function; do you have the authority to refuse to procure those? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. If the Bureau sends down such a list it 
would be for procurement against their funds. We certainly would 
exercise judgment in the procurement of those items and not blindly 
procure them, if we had some operating experience that would indi- 
cate that some of those items were in excessive quantities or were 
otherwise not appropriate to buy. 

Mr. Suepparp. Following out that procedure, you would notify 
the Department that had originated the order, that you wished to 
change the order, or wished a rescission of the order, or what? What 
would be your recommendation? 

Admiral Fox. We would bring to their attention our judgment in 
the matter, and if the Technical Bureau persevered and said that 
they did want to buy the quantity, or they wanted to buy the specific 
item, normally we would feel that we had discharged our responsi- 
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bility, unless it was so blatant a case that we would feel constrained 
to take it to higher authority to resolve a difference of opinion between 
two bureau chiefs. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You would have to follow that procedure under a 
circumstance of that character? 

Admiral Fox. Disagreement between two bureau chiefs must be 
resolved by higher authority; the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 


SOURCES OF ERRONEOUS NEWS REPORTS 


Mr. Suepparp. It appears from testimony that you have given 
this morning that there has been some type of release, or some type 
of exposé, whether through the press or by radio commentators, or 
some other source, carrying a fictitious report as to volume of procure- 
ment, and so forth. For example, with reference to the report that 
had to do with dresses, from what particular publicity source did that 
emanate, if you know; and under what writer’s title and name? 

Admiral Fox. This originally appeared in the New York Times 
on January 21, 1951. Subsequently, the Times-Herald in Austine 
Cassini’s column headed ‘‘ Those charming people” said: 

General Marshall’s probably been too busy to answer one letter he got recently. 
Possibly the letter asked some questions which may be difficult to answer: Why 
the firm of Henry Rosenfeld, Inc., in New York was awarded the entire contract 
to stitch up 1,300,000 summer dresses for the Waves and lady leathernecks? 
Why were all those summer dresses? Why so many when the total of women in 
the armed services does not exceed 30,000? 

Mr. SHeprarp. That statement was not correct, was it? 

Admiral Fox. That statement was not correct. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Who was the source, if you know, of the oyster- 
fork episode? I want that in the record, also. 

Admiral Fox. Fulton Lewis, Jr., in his column of April 15, 1951, 
said 

Admiral CLexton. That release was in the Los Angeles Times, 
Was it not? 

Admiral Fox. According to what I have before me, it was from 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., in his column. 

The House Appropriations Committee has just discovered that the Navy has 
11 million dozen oyster forks on hand. On April 11, Congressman Katharine 
St. George, of New York read Fulton Lewis, Jr.’s April 15 letter into the Con- 
gressional Record. Research in the Navy files indicated the following stock of 
oyster forks on hand. 

You have that. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you can, I wish you would ascertain the source of 
the release, and have it placed in the record, please? 

Note.—The source of the release was the Washington Times-Herald; 
Washington Record column by Fulton Lewis, Jr. 

Admiral Fox. There is a further note here, a follow-up of this, in 
May 1951. Fulton Lewis, Jr., said in his column: 


Of oyster forks: As reported bere the Navy recently admitted having 11 million 
dozen oyster forks on hand which it would gladly trade for one small sea destroyer 
or anything else usable. The story stirred up a reader's reaction that held it 
impossible that there be that many oyster forks, so it must have been a joke. 
Well, it isnot. The Navy has them left over from World War II. How many or 
why they acquired them is anybody’s guess, but I’ve got an answer on how they 
ean be used. 
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Mr. SHepparpv. How much of that statement is correct and how 
much of it is incorrect? 

Admiral Fox. As to the quantities, it is wholly incorrect. We 
have never had 11 million dozen oyster forks and currently we have 
approximately 10,693 dozen. 

Mr. SuepparD. Before I leave that subject matter, I wish you would 
supply for the executive secretary of this committee, so that it will be 
available to all members of the committee, the cost of the silverware 
that is presently in your inventory for use, as against that of chinaware, 
or the equivalent thereof; and when you do that, also include the 
percentage of breakage in chinaware and the estimated cost of replace- 
ment, if vou will please. I would like to have those figures for com- 
parison purposes, so I can see how extravagant the Navy has been, 
if at all. 

BROOMS 


The next item we have before us was that of brooms. Who was 
responsible for that story, if you know? 

Admiral Fox. Unfortunately, Mr. Sheppard, I cannot state defi- 
nitely the source. It first was brought to my attention by the Under 
Secretary of the Navy in a memorandum. [ later learned that he 
had received the inquiry from the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
the Budget Division. 

The Budget Division then had our budget for consideration, and 
I think it reasonable to assume that that was the genesis of that 
story on brooms. 

Mr. Suepparp. Whatever the source of that particular comment, 
again it was not predicated upon fact; is that correct? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct. And the Office of Secretary of 
Defense, Budget Division, has been so informed and | think they 
are satisfied. 

Mr. Suepparp. In this instance I am desirous of seeing a lot of 
other people informed who had their necks out. I have lived rather 
close to Navy’s procurement for a good many years and believe, as a 
genera] outsider, that 1 am reasonably well posted. These conditions 
if true would have been a revelation to me, had they occurred to the 
degree as expressed in these various public releases that have been 
referred to. 

PERFORMANCE BUDGET 


With reference to the composition of your budget and the conditions 
under which you are presently operating, if you care to state, What 
is your particular problem, if you have one, emanating from the 
present method of getting up your budget, the so-called performance 
budget? Do you care to express yourself on that? If you do not, 
please say so; that is your privilege. 

Admiral Fox. The performance budget as it was finally adopted 
has not been popular with my Bureau. In fact, we feel that it has 
made it more difficult to present our budget to the Congress and to the 
various levels for consideration of the budget. Specifically, it has 
split up our program under the several budgets. In other words, you 
will find budgeted under the several bureaus requirements for supply 
and disbursing and accounting. 

If I may be permitted to draw an analogy, formerly under the 
functional budget, my Bureau controlled the heart and all of the 
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capillaries out to the extreme ends. Now we have only the heart. 
From there on it is carried under several budgets; the right leg is 
under the Bureau of Ships, the left leg is under the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, one arm is under another bureau, and so forth. We still 
retain what is known as technical control over supply and disbursing 
and accounting functions, but we have lost management control 
except for what is now known as service-wide supply and finance. 
Briefly, that restricts us to the operation of our own depots and offices. 

We do not object to the performance budget so long as it is set up 
on functional lines. My objection to it—and this is my own objection 
to it—is that it is difficult to operate set up by field activities. I think 
the performance budget set up on functional lines is proper. For 
instance, I think my appropriation is a good example of the supply 
and finance system. I believe we should appropriate or ask for 
appropriations for the entire system. 

Mr. Suepparp. What, if any, effect is that having upon the cost of 
operation? Have costs in your departments been reduced, or are they 
increasing, or have they remained static? 

Admiral Fox. I certainly do not believe that it has decreased the 
cost of operation to any extent. It is my opinion that it has in some 
areas increased the cost of operation. 


PROCUREMENT FOR BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


Mr. SuHepparp. What if anything have you had to do with procure- 
ment for the Bureau of Medicine, so far as it applies to the functions 
vested in your department? 

Admiral Fox. Our procurement office in New York from time to 
time does receive procurement assignments which come from the 
medical or combined medical procurement offices of the Army and 
Navy. But otherwise we have had very little to do with the medical 
supply system. 

It has recently been decided, and a directive has been issued, to 
integrate the medic ‘al supply system with the Navy supply sys stem. 
That directive is in process of implementation now. It is expected 
that it will extend over the next fiscal year—that is, 1952 and, on 
July 1, 1952, the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts will assume manage- 
ment control of the medical supply system. 

Mr. SHepparp. You mean, of course, if the present directive stays 
in effect until that time? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. What will be the financial result of that transfer? 
Are you going to be able to save money as against the present method 
of procurement that is followed by the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery? 

Admiral Fox. I think we will make substantial savings. For 
instance, the medical supply depot for the west coast is located at 
the supply center in Oakland, Calif. Everything inside of that 
fence is under the management control of the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts with the single exception of the medical supply depot. 
If and when that depot is brought into the supply family, they will 
get the benefit of common services that they do not now have and it 
is my estimate that the savings, because of that, will be substantial. 
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Mr. SuHepparp. Will there have to be assigned medical personnel 
to the function that will then be vested in the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts? 

Admiral Fox. Only to supply technical advice, the same as we get 
from other technical bureaus—the Bureau of Ships, for ships material, 
Bureau of Aeronautics for aviation material, Ordnance for ordnance 
material, and so forth. 

I have done considerable research into the distribution of medicines 
and medical supplies and generally I find that comparable commercial 
distributive systems do not have technical personnel in their systems, 
even to handle narcotics; there is no law that I have been able to find 
that requires that narcotics must be handled by a registered pharma- 
cist or a doctor, so long as they are properly accounted for. 

Mr. Suepparp. You are referring to the distributive assistants, of 
course? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. I see nothing complex about handling 
packaged medicines, properly named, with stock numbers on them. 
It does not present problems substantially different from handling 
electronics or ships’ parts or aviation material or any other material. 

Mr. Sueprarp. From your survey, do you feel that there is a possi- 
bility of consolidating with the existing facilities of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, warehouses, and so forth, so that vou can eliminate certain 
warehouses that would be utilized by the Bureau of Medicine? 

Admiral Fox. I do not know, Mr. Sheppard, to what extent we can 
replace the storage now being used by the medical supply system. 
Certainly they will be provided storage space the same as any of the 
other bureaus, for which we are charged to handle their supplies. As 
to savings from such consolidation, | am not in a position now to say 
what they will be. Frankly, I do not envision anv great savings. 
For instance, the medical supply depot at Oakland will continue to be 
a medical supply depot. We do not propose to move it. But we do 
propose to integrate the supply-center structure to the extent that they 
get common services; transportation, packing, machine room, time 
clerks, pay out of the same place, and so forth. 

For instance, at the center we operate our packing crews in a pool. 
The packers are assigned where there is a workload. When you pool 
common services such as packing and other services involving labor, 
that are used by a number of customers, you take up the additional 
capacity that would exist if they were entities and you get the benefit 
of being able to put men on the job when the work is there to do and 
take them off when the work is not there. 

Now, if each of these several depots were entities and each had their 
own crew to take care of the maximum workload that may come 
through at any given time, it is a foregone conclusion that there is 
additional capacity on certain days when you do not have full work- 
load conditions. 

It is good administration to pool those common services so that you 
can lay people off when the peak load is not there or take them on 
when you do have peak load conditions. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is nothing in the proposal from the geographi- 
cal aspect that would prohibit that kind of consolidation that you 
know of? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. 
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INVENTORIES 


Mr. Suerparp. How often do you check on your inventories? 

Admiral Fox. We can give you the inventory position of any item 
in our system which will not be older than 13 weeks. It may happen 
that you would pick out one for which we would have the position 
as of last week. In other words, this is a constantly revolving cycle 
of reports, and it completes its cycle every 3 months. 

That is a “record” inventory as distinguished from a physical 
count. The records are adjusted annually. There is a complete 
inventory by count once each year. We ‘have the recorded stock 
position of any item in the system, and I can give it to you for any 
item that you pick out in the time that it would take me to make a 
telephone call to the supply-demand control point that controls that 
particular item. 

Mr. SHepparp. What you are saying is that if you wanted to find 
out the status of your inventory on a specific item at Clearfield, you 
could have that information made available to you at the Washington 
level, how quickly? 

Admiral Fox. I can get it in the time that it takes to make a tele- 
phone call, if it is urgent enough. 

Here is a section of a typical report. This happens to be one section 
of the supply-demand control-point system at Philadelphia on general 
stores. Briefly, this report gives the stock number, the nomenclature, 
the total outstanding obligations, replenishable demands, the on-hand 
position, and receipts expected. It isan EAM tape which comes from 
the various reporting levels and is consolidated at the supply-demand 
control points; so that they have quarterly a composite statement 
which shows the on-hand position and all the other data that I read 
you for each item in the system. 

Mr. Suepparp. Does your answer apply to functions outside of the 
United States that fall under the cognizance of the Navy? I mean, 
reasonably so, so far as the time element is concerned, if you want 
your inventory position. 

Admiral Fox. That includes all reporting levels. Some of them 
are outside of the United States; for instance, Pearl Harbor and Guam. 


STATUS CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Mr. Suepparp. What if anything has occurred in cataloging that 
has increased your knowledge of your inventory? Has that reached 
a point where you would say your cataloging has been completed, or 
are you in the process of completing it? 

Admiral Fox. The over-all program is approximately 70 percent 
completed. That is the first go-around on cataloging in the Navy. 
Some programs have been completed. The aviation “supply system 
is completely cataloged. The stock system for ordnance material is 
completely cataloged. 

Mechanicsburg, which conducts one of our biggest programs, 
ships’ parts, comprised of in excess of 1 million items is approximately 
80 percent complete. 

We have another very large program in electronics which is not as 
well along as the others due to the fact that it was started later than 
the others, and more so because of the complexity, the rapid develop- 
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ment of electronics material. But the cataloging program as a whole 
has paid off handsomely. We have been “able to identify inter- 
changeability between items to a very great extent. 

For instance, we have one item whic h we found was supplied under 
1,181 numbers. There are many other items that are in the hundreds, 
such as common hardware. When we research these items and 
identify them, bring them all together, we can place them in one bin 
and reduce our investment in stock, because we have found some 
ridiculous situations, such as an item of an electrical relay, which is 
quite a complicated item, and which was supplied under 16 different 
numbers. It was assumed that each was a little different from the 
other. We actually found four of those relays in store. They were 
identical. All the 16 were identical. We had paid as high as $63 
for one of them. We paid, as I remember, $50 for another, $25 for 
another, and we finally found the fellow that made them and he got 
$9.06 for them. So, we not only consolidated it in one bin and re- 
duced the number that we carried, and have them all now under one 
stock number, but in the future we will buy them from the fellow 
who makes them for $9.06 and not from an assembler who charges 
us $63 for them. 

REVIEW OF SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. SuHerparp. How often are you kept posted of changes in speci- 
fications? I understand that specifications emanate from the various 
divisions or services of the Navy and are supplied to you for procure- 
ment purposes. How often are those specifications reviewed and 
brought up to date? 

Admiral Fox. They are under a constant state of review. I am 
hopeful that more emphasis will be put on specifications in the future 
because much of our grief in procurement comes from faulty 
specifications. 

It would seem that it would be very simple to draw a word picture 
of a common item such as a lead pencil, but I daresay, if you take an 
ordinary lead pencil, with a cap and an eraser on it, and try to draw 
the specifications, you will cover at least 2}; to 3 typewritten pages of 
written matter. 

A case in example is one of locks. For years we bought locks on a 
specification that had stood up for a number of years. Suddenly some 
unscrupulous contractor found that there was a loophole; that the 
specification was silent as to the keyway in the lock. Consequently, 
on a rather large buy of locks—this was a number of years ago, 1931 

r 1932, to be more specific—he underbid the reputable lock dealers 
a guaranteed to provide the locks that would meet the specifications, 
at a considerable reduction in price. He got the award and we got a 
very substantial supply of locks, all of which could be opened with an 
ordinary finger file; simply because the specification was silent as 
to the keywa ay, which is the most important part of any lock. It 
merely required that the specification be amended to state that the 
keyway should be interrupted in such a manner that no instrument 
except the key could be introduced. 

I give you that example to point out that, although we have pro- 
cured or may have procured for a number of years successfully under 
what appears to be a very comprehensive specification, it takes some 
of those sad cases to prove that specifications must be drawn with 
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the most meticulous care and the best engineering brains that we can 
get on the job. 

Specifications are under constant review. There has been a healthy 
appreciation of the importance of specifications, and I personally hope 
that we will continue to emphasize the necessity of putting good 
brains in specifications and getting them out as nearly perfect as we 
can. 

Mr. Suerparp. Does the composition of the specification itself fall 
under the cognizance of your department, or are those promulgated 
by the bureau that requests you to function under procurement for 
them? 

Admiral Fox. We are responsible for only those specifications for 
which we are technically responsible for the material. 

Mr. Suepparp. But, by concerted effort in those cases where you 
have large volume of procurement, you could undoubtedly save 
money in many, many instances; could you not? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. We certainly are alert to bring to the 
attention of the cognizant technical bureau whenever in our opinion 
a specification is weak or faulty to the extent that we may get material 
which we do not want. Frequently it does come to our attention 
when we advertise under a specification, and particularly where 
samples are required; we get people who examine the samples and say, 
“That is wholly unsatisfactory and yet it meets the specification.”’ 
That brings the thing to a head right there. We have got to call off 
that buy and amend the specification and go out into the market 
again. 

Mr. Sueprparp. You are in a position where, under the functions 
that you exercise, this might develop into a very interesting question. 
Let us take this case. A specification goes out. It is a faulty speci- 
fication. It comes to your desk or under the cognizance of your 
bureau that handles procurement. You send out bids upon the prem- 
ise of the specification. Shortly after a certain article has been pro- 
cured and put into operation it is found that the article, while it met 
the specifications, is not practical to use. Then what happens? 

Admiral Fox. Generally they will call off the buy, cancel the bids 
and readvertize under a corrected specification. I would like to say, 
in deference to industry generally, that they are very helpful in bring- 
ing to our attention faulty specifications. The ethical supplier is 
very alert when his engineering department takes one of our specifica- 
tions in connection with a bid; they will frequently come to us and 
point out weaknesses in the specifications which in their opinion will 
permit of a lesser quality or something that we do not desire to be 
procured under that specification. That is very common. 

Another form of complaint from industry is this. In some cases 
they bring to our attention that a specification is unnecessarily 
restrictive. It will fit, we will say, one electric drill and eliminate the 
others and yet it does not mention the drill by name. Those specifica- 
tions have to be broadened so that they are not restrictive, so that they 
will permit a wider spread of manufacturers to come in under that 
specification and not groove it for the Black & Decker or the Chicago 
Pneumatic, or any other particular manufacturer. 
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TYPE OF CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Mr. Sueprarp. With reference to your present requirements, from a 
policy point of view, what is your procedure in procurement? Are 
you getting bids under a competitive system? Have you gotten away 
from the competitive system and are you now going to a negotiated- 
contract system? [ am not referring to any specific contract but 
generally, all across the board. 

Admiral Fox. No, sir; if you would like, I have some statistics here 
to show you what we are doing percentagewise. But the term 
‘negotiated deal” is a misconception. A negotiated deal does not 
mean that competitive bidding is thrown overboard. It generally 
means that a restricted list of bidders have been selected to bid, always 
guaranteeing the Government competition that will produce a reason- 
able price for the merchandise. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. When you approach a group of selected bidders, 
what is the process that is followed in order to get such a selected group? 

Admiral Fox. Let us take the paint buy that we have heard a great 
deal about, for the Army. Because of the very short delivery time 
that was demanded, they went into a negotiated deal. It was nego- 
tiated to the extent that it was restricted to a group of 80 paint manu- 
facturers carefully selected to cover the geographical spread of the 
country. Another element that was introduced was to select, in this 
group of 80 that were geographically spread, a split between small 
business and big business. The final result was that 25 percent of 
the 80, or 20 of them, were in the category of big business and 60 some, 
or 75 percent, were small business. We had to call that buy off be- 
cause, by the time that thing got out, there was so much hue and cry 
from industry generally that we stopped the procurement of every- 
thing beyond 90 days. That was 30 percent of the buy that we went 
through with on that original deal, on which only 80 dealers received 
bid invitations. Seventy percent of the buy, the bulk of it, we called 
off and advertised to every paint dealer on the list. 

Due to the great emphasis that has been placed on Department of 
Defense buying, producers who have had to go out of their normal 
business are hopeful of getting defense orders and they are bidders on 
these contracts and the result has been that our bidder lists have grown 
to unprecedented size. In the item of paint I think we now have about 
400 bidders. It is growing all the time. Normally, before the present 
emergency, we had approximately 50 paint dealers on our bidder list 
who were qualified, who could meet the criteria set up and who had 
indicated a willingness to be on our bidder list. Now it becomes quite 
a problem to determine where you are going to cut off. In other 
words, restricting this list is a dangerous thing. It gets us a lot of un- 
favorable criticism, but I think you will agree that if we have a buy 
of paint we will say, for the sake of example, of $3,500, administratively 
it would be wrong to advertise through the entire list of bidders, over 
400 of them, because we would spend more money in buying the paint 
than the amount that we had to spend. The wider the distribution 
you give these invitations the more expensive the buy becomes, because 
there is always a lot of correspondence with the bidders—on prices and 
specification, deliveries, and so forth, and buying is not an inexpensive 
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operation. Asa matter of fact, if you would like to have it, I have the 
statistics here that indicate the cost of spending a dollar in various 
purchasing offices. 

Mr. Suepparp. For the moment I want just one item. There is a 
line of demarcation at the point where this becomes an expensive 
function, to have over a specific number of bidders? Can you estab- 
lish for the record about where that point would be, approximately? 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Sheppard, that matter is under study right now 
in the Navy Department, to determine what policy we can establish 
as to where we will cut off on bids; in other words, when the law of 
diminishing returns takes over. We are advised, on the other hand, 
with the great appetite of everybody to take part in a public bid— 
every citizen has a right to bid—that not only are we faced with these 
bidders to whom we send these lists, but all of these buys now are 
advertised through the Department of Commerce and we just have 
volumes of requests for bid invitations from people we never heard of 
before. 

And they have to be handled very carefully, too, or you get com- 
plaints and then we get them from you. So it is a very complex 
subject and has been under study for the past 6 weeks. 

Mr. SHeprarp. When that study is completed, of course, you will 
be supplied with a memorandum that is indicative of the procedure 
the higher level wants to be followed insofar as drawing those lines of 
demarcation is concerned; is that correct? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. At the time you get those instructions, would you 
please supply the committee with a copy of them? 

Admiral Fox. I will be very pleased to do so. 

Mr. SuepparD. Whether or not it is within the scope of the hear- 
ings we presently have under consideration or for later consideration, 
will you do that? 

Admiral Fox. I will be very glad to. 


CONTRACTS WITH SMALL BUSINESS FIRMS 


To go back and answer the first question of the split between small 
and big business—this report is as of the end of March 1951—in 
fiscal year 1950, small business got 20 percent of the Navy dollar; in 
1951, small business is getting 18 percent of the Navy dollar—2 per- 
cent less. But in 1950, the Bureau of Aeronautics spent 31 percent 
of the Navy dollar; 31 cents of every dollar was spent by the Bureau 
of Aeronautics. That, generally speaking, is big business, because 
they buy airplanes, airplane engines, and other items that are gen- 
erally considered must go to big business. 

Contrasted with that, in the year 1950, if you will bear in mind the 
20 percent that small business got of our dollar, the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, my Bureau, spent 44 percent of the Navy money or 
44 cents of every dollar. We are, generally, the small business 
bureau. We buy the wide range of items. Contrasted with that, 
the statistics are just reversed in the 9 months of 1951, when the 
Bureau of Aeronautics has spent 45 cents of every dollar spent this. 
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year, and the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts has only spent 28 
cents of every dollar. Therefore, 18 percent versus 20 percent last 
year is not bad. Dollarwise, they are getting a great deal more than 
they got last year. 

Mr. SHepparD. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Mr. Sixes. No questions. 


ITEMS FOR MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Mr. Taser. Admiral, you tell us in your statement there are 95,000 
catalog items, of which 62,661 are Navy. I understood you to tell 
Mr. Mahon that the large portion of this $224 million was to be used 
to buy things which you anticipated would be in short supply. I 
wonder if we could have, either on or off the record, a reading of some 
of the more important items that might be involved. 

Admiral Fox. I will give you these by classes and identify the ma- 
terial: Flags, class 5, $66,000. Class 11, pumps and compressors, 
$7,829,000. Class 13, steam-boiler accessories and tools peculiar to 
steam boilers, $1,223,000. Class 15, electrical cable and wire, insu- 
lated, $11,681,000. 

Mr. Taner. How many of those would you buy? 

Captain Hresser. We would buy 70 items out of that class. 

Mr. Taser. How many steam boilers would you be buying? 

Captain Hessrr. Class 11, seven items. That is pumps and pump 
parts. 

Mr. Taser. In quantity, just seven? 

Captain Hxesser. No; seven different catalog items. 

Mr. Taser. How much stock will you maintain of those? 

Captain Hesser. This is based on a mobilization reserve to last us 
only until procurement from industry after M-day would meet our 
requirements. 

Mr. Taser. In other words, you are figuring to put m enough 
material to take care of you through the period of mobilization for, 
say, 6 months or something of that character? 

Captain Hesser. It varies for the various classes. It would run 
from 3 to 12 or 15 months, with an offset of the amount we could get 
from industry during that time. We would not buy in advance our 
full requirements during that period. 

Admiral Fox. If you would like to pick out any particular item, 
Mr. Taber, we can give you the full information as to the number we 
are buying and the price. It will demonstrate the use of the Navy 
catalog and demonstrate the use of this list if you would like to have it. 
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(The following was submitted for the record:) 
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a considerable quantity. 


they used to very great advantage during the war. 


Mr. Taner. Suppose you give a couple of items that will run into 


Captain Hesser. Class 11, centrifugal fire pumps. We will actually 
buy 4,527 at a cost of $3,852,000. 
Admiral Fox. 1 might say that little centrifugal pump is the pump 


It is 


a pump you 


‘an lower away into a flooded compartment of a ship. It is an elec- 
trical pump and a very efficient unit. 
Captain Hesser. In boiler tube cleaning outfits, 946 at a cost of 
$57,000. Class 15, cable, are welded, portable, one conductor, 861,000 
feet at a cost of $258,000. 
Mr. Taser. Will that supplement something you already have on 
hand, or will it be for stock? 
Captain Hessrer. This will supplement what we have on hand. In 
our computations we have taken into account in each item what we 
have on hand and what we have on order—everything under contract 
and everything in our inventory. 
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Mr. Taper. These items, as we go down the line with them, that 
you have estimated for here are items where you are figuring presently 
to get your full mobilization drive stock; is that right? 

Captain Hesser. The total value of this list, which is over $100 
million more than the budget calls for, includes the build-up of stock 
to carry us from M-day until “‘P-day,” as we call it, at which time we 
can replace from industry to balance our demand. It is stock build-up 
of items we now carry—critical items only. 

Admiral Fox. The total value of this list is $335 million. We are 
asking for $224 million. Therefore, there will have to be a reduction 
throughout this list of the difference between $224 and $335 million. 

Mr. Taser. Within what space would you expect to secure delivery 
of these things after the appropriation becomes available? 

Admiral Fox. We will start our procurement action immediately 
that the funds are available. 

Mr. Taser. And within what time would you anticipate delivery? 

Admiral Fox. Within the fiscal year 1952, I think we can complete 
it—no; there are some items in here that are long lead-time items. 
They will probably run 15 or 18 months from the time we start 
procurement action. 

Mr. Taser. You can begin to get delivery moderately quickly, but 
you will not complete receipt of these articles for quite some time? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct. The most of these articles, as a 
matter of fact, are long lead-time items. 





EFFECT ON CIVILIAN ECONOMY OF PROCUREMENT FOR MOBILIZATION 
RESERVE 


Mr. Taser. Is the result of this operation going to be to place a 
very considerable strain on the civilian economy and result in a very 
considerable inflation? | 

Captain Hessrer. I might illustrate it in this way. The total 
value in the budget is $224 million, roughly. That compares with 
our procurement we had to initiate in the first 9 months of this fiscal 
year of $300 million, which is for current operating stocks. So our 
current procurement initiated in 9 months of this fiscal year is $75 
million more than this shopping list we have in front of us. 

Mr. Taser. Does it involve in general the same items? 

Captain Hesser. The spread in items we have been buying in this 
current year is greater by far than those in this list of items. So that 
for each item on this list we might buy, on many of them we would 
buy more than we are buying at the present time for a specific item. 

Admiral Fox. You see, this stock turns over. It is sold and re- 
bought again several times within the vear. 

Mr. Taser. I understand how it works. The question with me is 
that this would seem to be an increase of approximately 65 percent 
above what you would be currently buying. In other words, the 
normal turn-over of $300 million would be there just the same, and 
you will have this superimposed on top of it. Is not that correct? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And that would mean you would have 65 percent more 
than you had last year. Can the market take that kind of a drain 
without upsetting your apple cart? 
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Admiral Fox. I think it can. I do not think it will have any 
deleterious effect on the market or contribute noticeably to the infla- 
tion. On the contrary, I believe if somebody does not get into these 
markets and buy pretty soon, some of our sources of supply will suffer. 

Mr. Taper. Where will they go? 

Admiral Fox. Many suppliers now cannot follow their normal 
businesses because of the material controls*that have been placed 
upon them; so that they are looking in the direction of the Department 
of Defense to give them business to keep them alive. 

I have in mind, for example, two firms that were making aluminum 
alloy window sash. They can no longer get aluminum alloy to make 
window sash; so they have to go into a new business. One fellow has 
gone into automatic machine products—screws, bolts, nuts—and he 
expects to sell those products to the Department of Defense or, as a 
subcontractor, to prime contractors to the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Taper. Is this item being put out at this time in the size that 
it is for the purpose of providing these people with work to do? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. These buys are intended to meet our pro- 
curement objectives given to us by higher authority in preparation 
for a greater emergency. 


DELIVERY PROBLEMS INCIDENT TO KOREAN CAMPAIGN 


T might add that our experience in this particular operation incident 
to the Korean affair was not good. Specifically, the impact of the 
Korean situation and the emergency had the effect of extending 
pipelines of supply to where our normal stocks of material were 
wholly insufficient to meet the demands. And whereas we have a 
not-in-stock position of approximately 4 or 5 percent under normal 
operations, that went up very precipitously to a high of 14 percent in 
Oakland and Pearl Harbor, and that was not good. Furthermore, in 
our attempts to buy immediately following the Korean affair, we 
found our experience as to lead time was not good; that 85 percent of 
the contractors are overdue on deliveries. Therefore, it took us 
longer than previously to get replacement stocks. 

I think one of the contributing causes to that condition was the fact 
that the sources of supply perhaps withheld deliveries to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, feeling that that was a good order, and in the mean- 
time gave priority to civilian accounts. But whatever the causes 
were, we know the results, and that is that 85 percent of our orders 
are overdue and our position in this general stores category is not 
good. It is now improving, but it has taken a lot of pressure on these 
contractors to get deliveries made. 

Mr. Taper. Is there any time limit on the procurement you have 
in these items? 

Admiral Fox. You mean any penalty we can put on the Navy 
contractor? 

Mr. Taser. No. Of course, it could not be anything except what 
was laid out in your procurement advertisements for bids or sub- 
mission of bids. If you told a fellow he had 12 months in which to 
deliver it, he would have it, of course, but if he does not deliver within 
that time, is there any penalty provided? 

Admiral Fox. In some cases penalties are provided. To go back 
a minute to the fellow who promised to deliver and committed himself 
to deliver in 12 months. He has taken 15 months, but it is 12 months 
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before he is in an overdue status. Now, if we exercise our prerogative 
and cancel that contract because of his nonperformance, we have to 
start all over again and we are in more trouble than we are if we stay 
with this laggard and we put pressure on him. In aggravated cases, 
we will in the next bid put a penalty clause in—-something to force 
him to deliver—and the posting of a performance bond. 

Mr. Suepparp. If I may interject there on that point, there have 
been times when you found it necessary to buy against the contract ; 
have there not? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And you have that prerogative if the article is of 
such significance or importance that it is necessary to pursue that 
course? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, Mr. Sheppard, provided that in so 
doing you do not worsen your position. In other words, if the con- 
tractor promised to deliver in a given period and at the end of that 
period he has not delivered. Our inspector goes into his plan and 
reports to us that, whereas this fellow has not been energetic in prose- 
cuting this contract, he does have the material and is in production 
and, from everything he has examined, he believes the contractor will 
complete in 30, 60, or 90 days. In that case we have to make a deci- 
sion as to whether, in punishing him, we do not also punish ourselves 
and have to start all over, because there is nobody else in that pro- 
ductive field who could possibly deliver that item in 90 days. So 
that we are thereby forced to stay with that fellow who has fallen 
down on his delivery. 

We learn by experience as we go along. We will take a given com- 
pany with which we have had no trouble on deliveries before and there 
is nothing to indicate that his commitment on the contract is not a 
good one, but this time he falls down. The next time we are on our 
toes when we give him another order and are mindful of the fact that 
he crossed us up on the previous one, and we will send our inspector 
into his plant long before the due date to give us a report on what the 
situation is so that we can take timely action either to force him to get 
moving, or to go into the market to get a replacement order. 

Mr. Taper. The result of this is going to be that the only reason 
you can get this increase of 65 percent above your last year’s require- 
ments will be that the factories cannot get priorities for the materials 
under civilian contracts. That will be about it; will it not? 

Admiral Fox. I do not know that I understood your question, 
Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. The only reason you will be able to get bids for this 
additional quantity of materials of 60 percent or 65 percent above 
last year’s naval requirements will be because these people will be 
forced to cut down on their job of supplying civilian demands be- 
cause they cannot get the priorities for the materials. 

Admiral Fox. I would say that certainly would be helpful to our 
cause; that there is a greater productive capacity that can be chan- 
neled to the Department of Defense requirements now than there 
would be in normal peacetime. 


AVAILABILITY OF WAR II SURPLUS 


Mr. Taser. What did you do with the things of this character 
that you had left after World War II? 
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Admiral Fox. They are under constant demand and are being 
used throughout the Navy. 


Mr. Taser. Were they largely turned into surplus and disposed 
of or not? 

Admiral Fox. Not to my knowledge. I would not say in not a 
single one of these items did we have surplus that was disposed of 
after the war, when we did not see another emergency arising. We 
have consumed some of the inventories we had of these specifie items 
to lower the stock position and balance out the stock position in 
other items that we are deficient in. We have also turned a con- 
siderable amount of cash back to the Treasury, as you will recall, 
in previous years. 

Mr. Taser. How much surplus did you have? 

Admiral Fox. I could not give you that offhand. I can give you the 
surplus cash we turned in out of this same fund after the war. 

Mr. Taser. That was as a result of the turn-over in the material 
to the Navy itself? 

Admiral Fox. That is right. Our cash position built up 

Mr. Taser. Rather than a turn-over to the surplus property set-up? 

Admiral Fox. As this surplus generated, we had an excess of cash 
which we did not, need, and our stock levels were lowered, and Con- 
gress, specifically your committee, reappropriated $416 million in the 
year 1947. There were four withdrawals, one of $200 million, a 
second of $100 million, a third of $50 million, and a fourth of $66 
million in 1947. In 1948, I believe they originally took $50 million 
and later reduced it to $45.5 million. The total since the end of World 
War II has been $736.5 million that was returned to the Treasury to 
be reappropriated. And if, as I am sure we all hope, this emergency 
does not get worse, we will go through that same thing again, and this 
cash will be available to be returned. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all I have. 





OrpERATION OF NAVAL Srock PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, could you give us a rather brief and simpli- 
fied word picture of the stock program that the Navy has that we 
have been discussing this morning? In other words, how do you get 
your money; how do you buy the material; how does it go out to the 
other bureaus; how do they repay you; and how do you build up your 
cash and all that? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

The operation of the Navy stock fund and Navy stock account is 
that of a revolving fund and suspense or “imprest”? account. The 
basic principles of NSF/NSA are very similar to the financial structure 
of a merchandising and distributing corporation in private industry. 
The fund provides an economical, businesslike method of acquiring 
and maintaining inventories in the Navy supply system. Simply 
stated, large Navy supply system purchases of naval stocks are made 
under the fund; the stocks are held in the account while distributed 
through a system of depots and stock points to “consumer”’ activities 
such as ships, air stations, shipyards, ordnance plants, and so forth. 
Upon the issue of the stocks for use, the naval appropriation financing 
the work or operation consuming the stocks is charged; the fund is 
reimbursed from these charges, and from this “income”’ finances the 
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replenishment of the stocks issued. With a pricing policy which is 
responsive to current market conditions, the inventory of a revolving 
fund will remain constant under normal conditions. The level of 
inventory which should be maintained to meet a stable operating 
demand, in general, corresponds to the length of the replenishment 
cycle which starts and ends with the ultimate consumer of the material. 
During a period of decreasing demand, the inventory level becomes 
excess to operating needs, and cash replaces material in the fund as 
stock replenishment is reduced. During a period of increasing de- 
mand, the inventory level must be increased to meet operating require- 
ments for material in the system. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take one of these ‘for instances’’ we like to 
have. Just take one item. I do not care whether it is a motor or a 
propeller, or whatever it may be. Just tell me what the story is. 

Admiral Fox. On the basis of the demand for a given item we 
arrive at a stock position. The stock position is the quantity that is 
required to support that demand, with consideration given to the 
length of the supply or pipe line. So long as that demand remains 
constant it is not necessary to change the stock level, but if the 
demands increase the stock level must be increased ; conversely reduced 
if the demand decreases. We have flexibility within this fund so that 
we may take the proceeds from sales of one item and increase the 
stocks of another item. This is one of the very desirable features of 
the fund. That is, the flexibility will permit us to take the proceeds 
of sales of an item which we may say is slow moving or becoming 
slow moving and increase the stocks of items which have become 
fast-moving items. 

Mr. Scrivner. That did not quite answer the question I had in 
mind. For instance, throughout the Navy in nearly all of the various 
bureaus vou have a demand for hand tools such as screw drivers and 
hammers. As I understand it, vou, as the Chief of Supplies and 
Accounts, purchase these hand tools. You put them in your ware- 
houses at different places. Then, if the Bureau of Ships needs a screw 
driver or a hammer, they draw on your supply for that item. Is that 
right up to now? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, in order to make you whole you charge them 
what? Is that the price you paid for it, or the current price of pro- 
curement? 

Admiral Fox. On our new pricing policy it is the going price, or the 
cost of replacement of that material we issue. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will say they ask for 100 serew drivers. Re- 
gardless of what you paid for them, you charge them the present 
replacement price of those screw drivers? 

Admiral Fox. That is the current policy, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The money which has been appropriated to the 
activity of the Bureau of Ships will be transferred to you, which will 
go into this fund? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It may be that having had that—whether it is 
$100 or whether in some instances you go up until the millions of 
dollars—then you could out of this revolving fund go out into the 
market and place an order for the screw drivers, which would replace 
those you had issued to the Bureau of Ships? 
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Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Or if you found that you had a large enough 
inventory of screw drivers to meet what seemed to be the present 
and future needs you could use the money that you received from 
the Bureau of Ships in payment for these screw drivers to buy pliers 
or anything else that you thought you might need more than you would 
need an additional supply of screw drivers? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then if you kept up a program of replacement, 
keeping a certain number of screw drivers on hand, your inventory 
figure after you had made an order for this 100 replacements would 
come back to your stock, and then again vour supply of screw drivers 
is the figure you had before the 100 screw drivers were issued. You 
could do that indefinitely. Then, when things slacked off—for in- 
stance, as they did after World War Il—~your inventory in the items 
is larger than you foresee your needs will be, and when the Bureau of 
Ships requisitions 100 screw drivers, feeling that you have a sufficient 
supply on hand, you would not of necessity have to replace that 
number in the stock, so that your cash then would increase by that 
amount. If that carried on through all the different items that you 
have on inventory you would eventually come:to a time when the 
amount of stock on hand of all these items would be gradually decreas- 
ing, as the different bureaus needed these items, and your amount of 
cash on hand would increase, because you were not spending it to 
replace your inventory. Therefore, eventually you would come, as 
has happened in the past, to the point when the stock fund might have 
a considerable amount of money in it. It might run any place from 
$10 million up to 250 or 300 million dollars. Then, having that much 
cash and not having the demand for the items, it is possible for 
Congress by proper action to take from that cash in your fund and 
return part to the Treasury. 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. That is precisely what has 
happened in the past. 

Mr. Scrivner. In a simplified way of presentation, does that give 
the working of your stock fund for which you are now asking money; 
and which will bring that fund up to what amount? 

Admiral Fox. $1,639,880,915 will be the value of the inventory. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that this fund as carried on your books should, 
with the appropriation of this amount, show a balance either in items 
in your actual inventory or in cash of that amount which you have 
just read? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. While that is generally true, as in any business where 
a large number of items, varied as these are, are concerned there will, 
of course, I assume, be some losses of some kind for which you will 
have to account either in losses in shipping or even in some cases 
pilferage and items like that, is there not? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir; there is. During wartime, of course, there 
are losses sustained through enemy action, sinking of ships which 
carry stores in this account, which have not been charged against 
appropriations. There is damage through the same enemy action to 
storehouses, such as we had in the Pacific during the war, where they 
were bombed and burned. 

Mr. Scrivner. How will you account for those items? 
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Admiral Fox. They become a direct loss to the account and are 
reported as such. 
Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


MosiI.izaTion Reserve Stock Use 


Mr. Wicetesworts. As I understand it, if this appropriation re- 
quest is approved you will have substantially $210 million worth of 
supplies for the mobilization reserve, and those will only be used in 
the event that conditions become worse; is that correct? They will 
be held on hand in the meantime? 

Admiral Fox. These stocks will be procured, Mr. Wigglesworth. 
What will actually take place in the event we do not have a greater 
emergency is that these items will become slower moving. In other 
words, the stock will continue to rotate but at a slower pace because 
of the augmented stocks that were put in for the mobilization emer- 
gency. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrH. But they will rotate along with your regular 
operating stocks. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. They must rotate; otherwise they would 
become shopworn and in some cases deteriorate to the point where 
they would not be of any use when the time came to use them. We 
will certainly rotate them. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. But you would not need any portion of this 
$210 million worth of stocks assuming that conditions got no worse? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WicG.Leswortn. In that sense they are purely a reserve. 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. 


INVENTORIES AT PRESENT 


Mr. WicGLteswortu. You told us, I think, that you had an inven- 
tory of about $503.5 million on hand. 

Admiral Fox. $503.49 million as of March 31 in this category. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Have you any later figure than that? 

Admiral Fox. March 31 is the last complete figure. We can give 
you later figures on individual items. 

Mr. Wiaecteswortn. To that, or whatever is on hand now, you 
estimate you will require an addition of $14.5 million, even assuming 
that conditions become no worse? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. 


WORLD WAR II INVENTORIES 


Mr. WiaGieswortH. What was your peak inventory in World 
War II, for instance? : 

Admiral Fox. In 1945, $647,995,409. I would like to point out, 
however, that that peak inventory was when the material was coming 
in approximately as fast as it was going out. In other words, that 
inventory condition was at a time when production had caught up to 
our demands. «That condition will not exist on mobilization day. In 
other words, I do not think it is proper to draw a comparison between 
the top figure of 1945, when production equaled our demand, and the 
situation that we are faced with today. 


Also, since 1945 there has been an increase in the wholesale com- 
modity price index of approximately 65 percent up to January 1, 1951. 
In other words, it takes over $1.65 today to buy a dollar’s worth of 
inventory which we had in 1945. 


NEED FOR GREATER INVENTORY THAN IN WORLD WAR II 


Mr. WieeLeswortu. Offhand it would appear from those figures 
that you were requesting a greater inventory as of 18 months hence 
than you had at the peak of World War II, for an over-all force con- 
siderably less than the force in World War IT. 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir, but, again, I would like to point 
out that the 1945 inventory represented the money value of material 
necessary to maintain the system when productive capacity equaled 
our demands. That condition will not be with us upon mobilization. 
In other words, we must have these stocks on hand to withstand the 
initial impact. I have no doubt but that once productive capacity 
catches up to our demand we could actually reduce the money invested 
in this account. However, all the gold in Fort Knox will not tighten 
up a nut; you have to have a wrench. Money poured into the system 
after the emergency will not take us over the bad period. It is that 
bad period of mobilization plus the procurement lead time that we 
are trying to buy. It is insurance. We believe it is a good invest- 
ment. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. Do you mean that you are asking for a bigger 
margin than you would require if production were operating on a 
P-day basis? 

Admiral Fox. That is true. There are also a couple of other 
elements that must be considered if you are going to compare 1945 
with 1951. 

In 1945 there were only 38,000 active items in this category. 
Today there are 62,000 to 64,000 items. New items have been 
added. 

Furthermore, the 1945 figure was for the stocks in the United 
States only, because during the war all material issued to ships and 
beyond the continental limits was charged off at the time of issue. 
That inventory figure reflects no stocks that are outside the conti- 
nental United States. 

Again, I call vour attention to the fact that it costs over $1.65 at 
today’s prices to replace $1 worth of that 1945 stock. 

Mr. Suepparp. Pardon me for interrupting, but if one were to 
deduct 65 cents from each dollar he would be dropping back to the 
level expressed in the 1945 figure in end results of inventories? 

Admiral Fox. It is not quite that bad, Mr. Sheppard. It takes 
$1.65 today to buy what we could buy in 1945 for $1. 

Mr. SHepparp. Then what happened to the 65 cents? 

Admiral Fox. What has happened to it? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Admiral Fox. We have to get $1.65 to buy $1 worth of 1945 stock. 

Mr. Suepparp. Maybe I did not make my question clear. Mr. 
Wigglesworth, please pardon me for interjecting. 

Mr. WiaG.eswortu. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Suepparp. Taking your total dollars as expressed at your peak 
in 1945, and taking your total dollars today, in order to come down 
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to a comparable estimate would it not be necessary that I deduct 
65 cents dollarwise, if I want the same end result in my inventory? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. I think, expressing it another way, if you 
multiply the money inventory of $647 million in 1945 by 1.65 at 
today’s peeene that inventory would have been worth $1,130 million. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. In other words, I was scrutinizing 
your dollars. I say, ‘Over here you have this much in dollars. To- 
day I find you up ‘here in your dollar requirements. There must be 
some obvious reasons for the difference between the level of the dol- 
lars here and the dollars there. I am trying to find out what put 
you up here.” To some degree the 65 cents is on top. 

Admiral Fox. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Suepparp. All I was trying to find out is where the rungs of 
the ladder were. All right, Mr. Wigglesworth; excuse me for inter- 
jecting. 

Mr. Wice.teswortuH. I do not think I have any more general 
questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 


EFFECT OF KOREAN WAR 


Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, I want to commend you first upon the 
fact that you not only prepared a brief statement but then you 
summarized the brief statement. You could have probably given us 
a little briefer statement of your requirements if you had said what 
you were asking for was $0.497 billion. That does not take nearly 
as many words or as much space as four hundred and ninety-seven- 
some-odd-million dollars and so many thousands, but it gives the 
same picture, because more people probably understand millions than 
they do billions. 

However, I could not help but notice that no place in your brief 
statement or in your summarization of the brief statement or in all 
the other statements you have made up to just before noon, in answer 
to one of Mr. Taber’s questions, had you ever mentioned Korea. 
I was just a little amazed to think you could go that long and not 
mention it. Then it only rose to the dignity ‘of an incident or an 
emergency. That was a little hard for me to understand. 

Do we not have to figure anything in here in your presentation as 
it relates to the Korean War at all? 

Admiral Fox. Well, frankly, Mr. Scrivner, that budget does not 
contemplate the support of the Korean affair. I think I termed it 
that. Any name is all right with me. This budget that we are 
presenting is merely to support the projected Navy and does not 
contemplate continued support of Korean combat activities. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, let us go off the record just a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROCUREMENT AND USE OF OYSTER FORKS 


Mr. Scrivner. While there may be some people who doubt our 
position, there is no question in my mind but what I personally and 
I think the other members of the committee as well want the services 
to get what they need; but we also want to be quite sure in our own 
minds that they really need what they get. Sometimes it looks as 
though that is not always the case, on both sides of the table. 
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While I do not like to play too long a tune on one string, I still 
must go back to your oyster forks. 

Mr. Manon. Why say “string”? You could play too long a tune 
one one fork, a tuning fork. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not a bad idea at that. Instead of just 
tuning on the fork we have been playing a long melody. That is a 
good figure of speech. 

At any rate, as I listened I gained the impression that even with the 
statement that you had at least 10,271 dozen good forks you did place 
another order for these forks which you had to cancel because you did 
not have funds for them; is that right? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. There were not 10,000-dozen-odd good 
forks; there were 10,000-dozen-odd poor forks. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. I thought you said something about 10,000 
dozen that were not so good, but I understood you had some that 
were good. : 

Admiral Fox. Specifically, 10,422 dozen on the steel base that are 
unsatisfactory. We have 271 dozen of the good forks. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just 271 dozen? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir; 271 dozen. 

Mr. Manon. They are the good forks and cost 25 cents apiece? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. During all these years when these forks were bought, 
in 1942 or 1943, you have been warehousing them; they have been tak- 
ing up valuable space and now you tel] me that over 10,000 dozen of 
them are not good, or 10,000 dozen of the spoons are not good. You 
cannot sell them as surplus, because it would give the Navy a bad 
reputation for purchasing—or whatever the reason would be. Now, 
what are you going to do with them? Are you just going to keep 
them, these unusable forks, and other items of that kind, in warehouse 
indefinitely? 

Admiral Fox. We feel that in an emergency we could’ issue these 
and they will use them. If we issue them now as peacetime allow- 
ances, they will run right through whatever we issue and discard 
them and buy new ones, because the silver plating peels off and they 
become unsanitary and unsightly and in a very short time they dis- 
pose of them. 

Mr. Scrivner. They would do that anyway, whether it is during 
peacetime or in an emergency? 

Admiral Fox. I do not think they would do it in an emergency. 
If they could not get anything else, they would be more inclined to 
keep them. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought you had a list there of 20 items which 
you said would be found in every average household, which did not 
include these. 

Admiral Fox. That is right; for wartime usage we would not pro- 
vide oyster forks except to the extent that they are available in this 
old material or if we were putting new ships in commission, under 
emergency conditions. 


PEACETIME ALLOWANCE OF OYSTER FORKS 


I might inform you, sir, that the allowance, the Navy peacetime 
allowance of oyster forks, for the ships that are entitled to them, is 
73,606. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is approximately 6,000 dozen? 
Admiral Fox. That is approximately 6,000 dozen. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am quite sure, if an emergency arose, the Navy 
would be able to do its usual good job without them, so that they 
would not be in the picture during an emergency and perhaps for that 
reason we should go on to something else. 

Admiral Fox. 1 would be very happy to get rid of the oyster forks, 
if anybody can tell me how I can do it without it costing me money. 

Mr. ScrivNeR. Some comment was made about pickle and salad 
forks? I just caught the remark in passing and I did not get the 
full import of it. 

Admiral Fox. That, again, was a peacetime allowance of silver- 
ware. They are not on the wartime list. 


SILVER ISSUED DURING WARTIME 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us get this clear. Are you now on a peacetime 
basis or on a wartime basis? 

Admiral Fox. We are on a peacetime basis for operation, but we 
are not buying any of these items for mobilization reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was going to be my next question. When 
do you anticipate you will go on a wartime basis as far as these 20 
items of issue that you listed are concerned? When would that take 
effect? : 

Admiral Fox. We will issue them up until mobilization, or until 
we get into an actual wartime condition. But we will not procure 
any of these items for mobilization reserve. In other words, we are 
not investing any money in these items which have been deleted for 
mobilization reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you are procuring them for present-day peace- 
time issue? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. We have no alternative. They are on the 
allowance list and we will have to procure them for peacetime issue. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ALLOWANCE LIST ON SILVERWARE 


Mr. Scrivner. Who is going to change that allowance list, if you 
cannot? 

Admiral Fox. The Bureau of Ships is the technical bureau. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps that is the bureau that ought to be in here 
on this discussion rather than the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts; 
that is, if you have to get for them just what they tell you to get? 

Admiral Fox. They are the technical bureau. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I wanted to know. 

Admiral Fox. We have had correspondence with the Bureau of 
Ships suggesting that this list of silverware be streamlined so that we 
would not be required to invest any money in items of silverware 
that were not essential under wartime operating conditions. That 
is where we received this streamlined list of 20 items. Of all the 
other items of silverware—the difference between 20 and 38—we will 
not procure a single item in any quantities for mobilization reserve 
or any wartime usage. 

Mr. Scrivner. I come back again to the statement that I made a 
few moments ago that this committee, I am sure, as well as the 
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public, want the Navy to get what it needs, but they want to be sure 
that they need what they get. I would not be a bit surprised, if 
you submitted this question to the public, they would say in no un- 
certain terms, since it is their tax dollars that are paying for it, that 
they feel quite sure that the Navy could get along in peacetime 
without either pickle forks, salad forks, or oyster forks; because most 
of the folks who are paying these taxes are getting along without 
them, peace or war—and few of these items appear on their tables— 
whether middle class or not. 

If it is the Bureau of Ships that sends up this list of items for issue, 
perhaps any criticism that is directed at this program should more 
properly be directed at the Bureau of Ships rather than you, because 
you procure what the other agencies say they are going to issue? 

Admiral Fox. You are correct, sir. That is a field in which I 
would be out of order trying to argue the Navy’s case. It is a tech- 
nical bureau responsibility. 

Mr. Scrivner. In view of that, Mr. Chairman, while the Bureau 
of Ships was here a few days ago before this matter was discussed, 
I feel it would be perfectly proper, with the disclosures that have been 
made, to have the Chief of the Bureau of Ships return to this com- 
mittee and discuss with us some of these items of silverware that have 
been mentioned in the last few hours. 

Mr. Manon. The matter was discussed previously in the committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it was, I heard no mention of it. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Leggett told us at one time that he had a 
list of the silver that was supposedly in use in each ship that was 
properly outfitted. I suggest that we forward this testimony to 
Admiral Wallin and ask him to go over it and prepare a statement 
with respect to it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I still stand by my suggestion that he should come 
back and again appear before the committee, 


EQUIPPING RENTAL OFFICE SPACE 


Admiral, who would have the say on the matter of specifications 
for your offices, rental offices at various installations throughout the 
country? Who determines that? 

Admiral Fox. Our procurement of space would be made through 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks, if there are any engineering features 
involved. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do they decide what shall be in those offices; that 
is, the type of office, the type of flooring, the type of blinds, the type 
of furniture? 

Admiral Fox. Do you mean in new construction or rental space? 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, most of it is rental space, where you would 
have to do some converting? 

Admiral Fox. We would have to take what we can get. The 
Bureau of Yards and Docks in the Navy would handle that. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is to whom I shall address this question, 
because that question arose in my mind when you made some remark 
about linoleum. 

Admiral Fox. Linoleum is used aboard ship. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, and it has been used on floors of Navy offices 
at a very high cost, when some of the taxpayers who pay for it and 
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have to walk over it, cannot understand why the Navy needs such 
plush surroundings. I have had the question asked me and I could 
not answer it. 


QUANTITY AND USE OF DESSICANTS 


There was some suggestion made this morning concerning pur- 
chases and I notice here where you are buying a lot of dessicants. 
Can you tell me what dessicants are? 

Admiral Fox. Do you mean cleaning compounds? 

Mr. Scrivner. | am just asking for a definition of dessicants. 

Admiral Fox. I do not know whether I can give you a satisfactory 
definition of desiccants. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here is one item of 10,434,500 ounces and pounds— 
whatever that means—of desiccant, grade B. 

Admiral Fox. That is a drying agent, a dehumidifying agent that 
is used very extensively in the packaging of products that have to be 
dehumified. One of those items is airplane engines. We use a great 
deal of that product. We also use dehumidifying machinery in our 
dehumidified warehouses or storehouses. 

Mr. Manon. Do you use this stuff in your moth-balling operation? 

Admiral Fox. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your demand for it? You are demoth- 
balling now? 

Admiral Fox. That is true. We are still using a lot of silica gel in 
the packaging of airplane motors. I would be very glad to run that 
one down for you, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your need for it, then? 

Admiral Fox. It is used for dehydration of gases, for static dehu- 
midification, for use in humiplugs. It is used in packaging in close 
spaces. For instance, we have at Mechanicsburg some 24 storehouses, 
200 by 600, that are dehumidified. The humidity is controlled at 
approximately 30 percent so that we do not have to spend any money 
in the preservation of material that we put in there. They use this 
silica gel desiccant. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your requirement of it? 

Admiral Fox. We will furnish our supply-demand review and an 
explanation of the quantity we have and what our normal usage is, if 
that will satisfy you, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I wish you would, because 

Captain Hessrr. We have no requirement in our budget for that, 
Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Scrivner. That might be a logical conclusion. I do not know 
what your needs are. But in 1 week I find that you have one order 
of 10,434,500 ounce and pounds—I do not know what that means. 
whether it is a certain size package, or what—of this article 

Then we find another of 3,024,000 ounces. Then we find desiccant 
grade A, B, and C, where there is an order of 1,125,000 pounds—one 
order. There is another order of 3,442,500 ounces. When we see 
items like that, it raises a question in our mind. 

Admiral Fox. Are they all Navy buys, Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what it says: Navy Purchasing Office, 111 
East Sixteenth Street, New York City. 

Admiral Fox. We will get you an explanation of it for the record, 
sir, 
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Mr. Scrivner. When we see things like that, you can understand 
why naturally a question would be raised. Now, getting back again 
to the fact that we want you to have what you need but we want to 
be sure that you need what you are asking for 

Admiral Fox. The reason I ask that is, I know that the Air Force 
is a very heavy user of desiccants and I wondered whether some of 
those big procurements were not for the Air Force. The Army is, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. This one item of 10 million is from the Navy 
Purchasing Office, New York. 

Admiral Fox. We will get you our record of procurements of desic- 
cants and our normal usage, and put it in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 





DESICCANTS 


The Navy stocks 19 items of selica gel desiccants. The annual use-rate is 
2,015,000 pounds. The on-hand quantity is 999,577 pounds. The on-order 
quantity is 399,452 pounds. 


PURCHASE AND INVENTORY OF SCREW DRIVERS 


Mr. Scrivner. We were talking about screw drivers awhile ago; 
screw drivers in your stock fund. What is your demand for screw 
drivers, generally speaking? 

Admiral Fox. We buy all the hand tools for the three services so, 
in the case of screw drivers, | would have to break that down to tell 
you what was bought for the Army, for the Air Force, and for the 
Navy. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can you give me just a rough idea of what your 
requirements are? 

Admiral Fox. Do you have any particular size in mind or is this 
just the generic term? 

Mr. Scrivner. This is just one order. The reason I ask is that 
along about March 20 there was one order for 136,000 screw drivers. 

Admiral Fox. We have picked out 11 different sizes of screw 
drivers and in just a minute we will give you the total. The total is 
139,120 screw drivers that were issued in 9 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that that order would represent about a 9 
months’ supply? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct. 

Captain Hesser. These are only a partial list. 

Admiral Fox. These are only 11 items of screw drivers. There 
are roughly 50 to 75 of those items. 

Captain Hesser. There are 2}; pages of them. 

Mr. Manon. You may put the correct figure in the record. 

(The correct figure is 49 cataloged items of screw drivers.) 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 


PURCHASES OF INSECTICIDES AND SHOES 


Admiral Fox. I want to defend myself on insecticides and black 
low shoes that the Army bought for us. They never bought any 
insecticides or low shoes for us. 

Mr. Manon. Will you make a statement for the record at this 
point in connection with those purchases, as some question was 
raised about it? 
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Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT RE ARMY PURCHASES FOR NAVY 


During the course of the hearings before this subcommittee in the consideration 
of fourth supplemental requirements of the Quartermaster Service, Army, a 
witness for the Army stated that certain Army purchases of low-quarter black 
service shoes were for the account of the Navy. No purchases of low-quarter 
black service shoes were made by the Army for account of the Navy. 

During the course of the same hearing, the inference was made that the Navy 
procured 1,935,000 gallons of insecticide for its own use. The Navy has the 
single-service purchase assignment for insecticide and has procured more than the 
stated quantity of the material. However, during this fiscal year only 126,000 
gallons of insecticide were purchased for Navy use. All other procurement was 
for the account of the Army and Air Force. 


Stock FINANCING 


Mr. Manon. Passing the first item shown on page 9-53, “General 
stores material,” you have other items listed. You have an item of 
automotive materials handling and construction equipment and spare 
parts, $5 million. 

The next item is ‘Special clothing, $51,600,000.” 

You have another item of ships store and commissary store stock, 
$6,500,000. 

You have an item of subsistence, $53,490,000. . 

The next item is ‘‘Fuels, lubricants, and petroleum drums, $6 mil- 
lion,” and the last item in that list, “Clothing and small stores, 
$127,780,000.” 

SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


I note that on pages 9-53 to 9-60 of the justifications you have a 
brief summary justification of these requests, and I shall ask that we 
insert those in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to ts as follows:) 


Srocr FINANCING 


1951 estimates 


1959 appro- |--— eter : 1952 esti- 


Programs or subactivities : ate 
priated | presently |Fourth sup-| Transfer of Potal mea nics 
| | available lemental | functions ge 
a ils I an iD i ee ee ees) : $224, 630, 000 
Automotive materials, han- | 

dling, and construction | | 

equipment spare parts______|__......._._} $8,600,000 |_____- S : : $8, 600, 000 5, 000, 000 
Special clothing __- dala mateo Weis old) SA tne ea 14, 500,000 | 51, 600, 000 
Ships store and commissary | | j } 

Tala ate IS eae Ia a | §,900,000 |____ pe a 8, 900, 000 6, 500, 000 
Subsistence... ____ BEUSA, Cepipsieae PER: | 52, 800, 000 |$43, 000, 000 iit 95, 800, 000 | _ 53, 490, 000 
Fuels, lubricants, and petro- | | } 

Jleum drums 3 aS epee res } 11,000,000 |.....-- a VS See! “ 11,000,000 | 6,000,000 
Clothing and small stores. .___|_........- 34, 200, 000 |. : , , 34, 200,000 | 127, 780, 000 

| ARERR CSE) Sees _.| 130, 000, 000 | 43, 000, 000 173, 000, 000 | 475, 000, 000 


Stock financing 
LP MD OPONTINGGE 26. oe A ce oct . 
MORONS hig cot out ae te ho : $173, 000, 000 
PIU IIOO Oo re SS ie se ee Bi stre ee i 475, 000, 000 
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DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


The Navy stock fund finances the procurement of items of supply which are 
utilized in operations throughout the Naval Establishment. The fund main- 
tains an inventory of these common items of supply and thus eliminates the 
necessity for financing multiple inventories by the various consumers. The 
categories of material included in the inventory of the fund are general stores; 
automotive, materials handling and construction equipment spare parts; special 
clothing; ships store and commissary store stock; subsistence; fuels, lubricants and 
petroleum drums; and clothing and small stores. Without an adequate flow of 
this material to the operating forces, operations cannot be maintained at planned 
levels and, in the event that certain categories of material become completely 
exhausted, immobilization of forces must result. It, is mandatory, therefore, 
that stock levels be predicated upon planned demand and planned supply. The 
analyses of supply and demand, and the determination of inventory levels is a 
function of specialized supply demand control offices each of which has cognizance 
over one of the several categories of material in the fund. 

In the Military Establishment, a further factor has a direct bearing on the 
inventory level of a revolving fund. Over and above the inventory level necessary 
to meet current operating needs, the mobilization plans of the Department require 
a degree of material readiness support. This readiness must be measured in 
terms of material on hand or available immediately upon need. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


Each category of material in the Navy stock fund is controlled by a specialized 
supply demand control point. The fund is administratively segregated into pro- 
grams which correspond to the category controlled by the supply demand control 
points. Each program manager has analyzed requirements and, if applicable, 
has*developed a ‘‘shopping list’’ of items which require augmentation. 

The criteria utilized in determining the quantity of any one item or category of 
items which should be on hand, are included in the approved plans of the Depart- 
ment. There is one major difference between these criteria and those utilized in 
the normal stock formula. Under normal issue conditions, replenishment gen- 
erally approximates withdrawal and the inventory level corresponds to the size 
of the pipeline in the distribution system. The approved plans under which this 
estimate has been developed, however, require an emergency level of supply to 
support operations during a period of rapid expansion. In such a period, with- 
drawals will exceed replenishment until planned procurement becomes effective. 
Material readiness requires stocks on hand to cover this procurement deficieney 
and it is this factor which makes a major difference in determining requirements. 

The requirements under the Navy stock fund were initially computed on a total 
deficiency basis. Subsequently, the item requirements were reviewed in terms of 
procurement lead time and available production capacity. To assure delivery 
within the desired period all procurement should be initiated promptly. This 
will be done as soon as the appropriation authority is available. 

The formula and/or basis for development of program requirements is detailed 
below, but briefly, it gives consideration to the deficiency which will develop 
during the early months of emergency, the minimum stock level necessary to 
support operations at a given date, and the stocks currently on hand and on 
order. Formulas have been applied for each item or category of items and the 
resulting requirement has been priced at the current replacement cost. 


Ceneral stores material, $224,630,000 


Representative items in the general stores system include bearings, rope, steel, 
instruments, gases, binoculars, blocks and rigging, paint brushes, office supplies, 
hand tools, pipe and fittings, chemicals, paper, lumber, hose, tubing, wire, canvas, 
leather, belts, hardward, ete. There are at the present time 95,000 cataloged 
items, of which 62,661 are active. General stores items are essential to current 
operation of the Navy and to suecessful mobilization. During the mobilization 
period, a very heavy increase in demand will be felt for activation of ships, re- 
establishment of shore activities, for expansion of distribution, and for support 
and continued operation of forces in being and forces activated. To the extent 
that the necessary increases in quantities are available from industry after mobili- 
zation day, no planned increases in stockage prior to mobilization day are con- 
templated. However, because of the manufactured character of the items in 
this category, there will not be a sufficieney in the early months of mobilization 
in many of the items to meet the anticipated demand. Therefore, it is necessary 
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in these items to buy from industry for increased stocks prior to mobilization day, 
in order that requirements can be met until planned procurement from industry 
is sufficient to carry Navy needs. 

The material readiness position in this category of material has been determined 
item by item and has been expressed in item deficiencies from which money 
valuations are derived. = 

To determine requirements in the general stores supply system, 62,661 currently 
active items were individually analyzed. This analysis applied the following 
formula to each of these items: " 

(a) Estimated replenishable issues after mobilization until replenishment by 
procurement is expected to meet issues j 
Plus 

(b) A 3 months’ leve! of supply 

Plus 
Total unfilled issue requirements as of the date of the analysis 
Equals 
Gross requirement 
Minus 
On hand and due as of the date of the analysis 
Minus 
(f) Estimated replenishment by procurement after mobilization until procure- 
ment replenishment is expected to meet issues : 
Equals 
(g) Net requirement of material to be on hand 
Times 
(h) Replacement price as of the date of analyses 
Equals 

(7) Net unadjusted money valuation of requirements. 

The aggregate of the money valuation of requirements as determined under 
the formula was adjusted in the following respects. The total was increased to 
cover estimated demands of the activation or conversion program, the issues for 
which were not included in caption a of the formula. The total was decreased 
where pre-M-day buying to augment stocks is undesirable or impossible because 
of the bulk or deteriorative nature of items involved. The ultimate result indi- 
‘ates a need for stock augmentation of 21,882 items of the total active items 


reviewed of 62,661. At some point during mobilization, varying by specific item 
according to the lead time involved, logistic support of these items will fail unless 
required stocks are on hand on M-day. As a final step. the items were reviewed 
again and classified for procurement in fiscal year 1951 or early 1952, giving 
consideration to procurement lead time and the contract negotiation period. 
The funds requested in this estimate will partially meet the mobilization deficiency. 


Automotive, materials-handling, and construction equipment spare parts, $5,006,000 
This category is comprised of 95,000 items of spare parts for vehicles, construc 
tion equipment, materials-handling equipment, and station equipment. Th® 
equipments supported by these spare parts are in use principally in the Navy shor® 
establishment, continental and overseas, but include equipments afloat also. Thev 
are in use in functions financed by all important naval appropriations. The sec- 
tion of United States industry which supplies this category of material to the Navy 
is made up of 154 different companies. Representative items include shafts, pins, 
shims, springs, bearings, gaskets, valves, spacers, bushings, sleeves, clamps, plates, 
gears, belts, coils, cables, rotors, filters, gages, pumps, piston rings, pulleys, seals, 
crankshafts, rods, yokes, as well as components such as generators, motors, pumps, 
carburetors, etc. These items in general are not available through suitable com- 
mercial distribution at locations or in quantities required by the Navy. Items 
commercially standard which are required by the Navy in small proportions to 
civil consumption and which are distributed nationally by the manufacturer are 
bought locally as needed. Unusual technical characteristics or low usage rates 

also result in an item being treated as nonstock in the system. 

The same considerations apply to requirements for increased operating stock 
and reserve stocks as in the case of general stores, and the solution to requirements 
to fulfill the budget objectives has followed somewhat the same pattern. The 
starting point in the calculations was the individual items and the most recent 
replenishable demand experience in the central stock-control records. The num- 
ber of items on which deficiency was stated is less than 25,000 out of the tota! 
93,000. Current demand experience was projected into wartime rates by analogy 
between equipments now supported and those planned, with suitable reductions 
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based on conditions of new equipments during early stages of mobilization. This 
demand was priced, as were on-hand stocks. The contemplated input from in- 
dustry was calculated on the basis of available industrial mobilization planning 
data. The deficiency between withdrawals and deliveries over the period from 
M-day until deliveries equaled withdrawals was calculated in dollars for each 
code group of items associated with each manufacturer. The current require- 
ment for operating stock, the June 30, 1952, requirement and the average operating 
stock investment required at the time deliveries from industry equal withdrawals 
for use were calculated for the same item codes on a 9-month “flow through” stock 
in peacetime and a 6-month “flow through” stock in wartime. These factors 
were used to calculate operating and mobilization reserve deficiencies. 

Special clothing, $51,600,000 

This category of material is comprised of items of protective clothing for naval 
personnel assigned to duties involving continued or frequent exposure to con- 
ditions against which standard articles of uniform do not provide sufficient pro- 
tection. These items of clothing are components of standard outfits for sea 
duty, shore duty, overseas duty, and Arctic duty. The importance of these 
outfits in the operations of the Navy cannot be overemphasized, as has been 
recently proved in the Korean operation. 

Requirements have been determined for articles of clothing by means of a 
formula which gives consideration to stock-allowance deficiencies after mobiliza- 
tion, minimum stock levels, and current stocks on hand. The quantity of each 
type of outfit which must be on hand at any given date is determined by the 
population distribution plan of the Navy. The Chief of Naval Operations 
establishes or approves the allowance lists of special clothing which will be avail- 
able aboard ship or ashore for issue. The budget estimate has been designed to 
provide special clothing for the personnel included in the approved emergency 
plan as of a determined date. The pricing of item requirements has given effect 
to current replacement costs. 

The procurement lead time, for majority of special clothing items, includes 

rocurement time for the textiles as well as the manufacturing process time, 
he textiles are purchased by the Navy and furnished to contractors as Govern- 
ment-furnished material. 


Ship’s store and commissary store stock, $6,500,000 


This category comprised 4,000 items proviaed through ship’s stores afloat to 
enlisted and officer personnel of the Navy for their personal convenience, comfort, 
and morale, and items of food and household use supplied to Navy personnel 
and dependents at isolated shore stations through Navy commissary stores. 
Examples of items are cigarettes, soap, razor blades, etc., in ship’s store stock, 
and meats, groceries, and minor household equipment in commissary store stock. 

Funds are requested to increase stocks for support of active forces during fiscal 
year 1952. No requirements are included for support of tbe emergency plan. 


Subsistence, $53,490,000 


This category comprises items of food supplies for consumption in Navy messes 
afloat and ashore. These items are primarily consumed by enlisted men; however, 
closed officers’ messes afloat and ashore draw on the same stocks: Because of the 
volume consumed by the Navy and large-quantity purchase economies involved 
many of the items are bought seasonally. Meats are bought during the slaughter- 
ing season in the fall. canned vegetables and fruits during the packing season, etc. 
This seasonal pack is then distributed through the Navy system until the next 
buying period. On a steeply increasing demand curve, requirements for seasonal 
items must be anticipated as far in advance as possible in order to take advantage 
of seasonal fluctuations in production. Perishable items must be bought approx- 
imately as consumed and cannot be kept in long stocks beyond ability to rotate 
rapidly. Many items of subsistence require packing for naval use that is different 
than commercia!. Food containers commensurate with large-quantity cookery 
are necessary in order to avoid waste storage space afloat and ashore that would 
occur through use of household sizes. Transportation to points of Navy con- 
sumption requires packing standards that will insure delivery in usable condition. 
Because such transportation is longer and more rigorous than commercial dis- 
tribution in general, many items must be packed to Navv specification 

In general, it is anticipated that national food stoeks will be adequate on 
mobilization. The initial problem will be diversion from commercial flow into 
Navy distribution rapidly enough to meet increased consumption requirements 
and at the same time expand system stock levels to support the continuation 
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and further expansion of consumption. The “humping’’ effect in the pipeline 
with corresponding draft on distribution-point stocks in the Pacific during the 
first two quarters of this fiscal year was marked. 

Funds are included in the estimate to provide for necessary augmentation of 
stock levels for support of active forces and to provide for initial stockage of 
ration items for the forces planned to be afloat during the first 3 months of the 
emergency plan. 

Fuels, lubricants, and petroleum drums, $6,000,000 

This program is comprised of approximately 375 items of Navy special fuel, 
aviation gasoline, motor gasoline, jet fuel, petroleum distillates, lubricating oils, 
greases, drums, etc. The requirements for this program are based on approved 
stock levels as modified by the availability of storage facilities for certain items. 
Prices are based on the market on January 1, 1951. 

Clothing and small stores, $127,780,000 

This program is comprised of items of regular uniform wear, equipment, and 
supplies. The requirements are based on the increase necessary to outfit and 
maintain personnel of the active forces plus stocks necessary to outfit and maintain 
the increased personnel to be inducted through the first 6 months of mobilization 
and to provide inventory for ships and stations to be commissioned during the 
period. From the increased requirements there has been deducted the value of 
items in excess of active force needs. Prices used in the computation represent 
procurement costs on January 1, 1951. 

The procurement lead time, for majority of clothing and small stores items, 
includes procurement time for the textiles as well as the manufacturing process 
titmme. The textiles are purchased by the Navy and furnished to contractors as 
Government-furnished material. 

The requirements for clothing and small stores have been computed on the 
basis of outfitting needs, activation needs, and replacement needs. In general, 
the estimte is designed to provide clothing stocks of end items sufficient to meet 
the first 4% months of the emergency plan. In addition, the Navy increment in 
the Department of Defense wool fund will provide approximately the same amount 
of coverage in textiles. 


Mr. Manon. In addition to the information which we have put in 
the record, will you make a brief statement about these requirements, 
Admiral? 


AUTOMOTIVE, MATERIALS-HANDLING, AND CONSTRUCTION-EQUIPMENT 
SPARE PARTS 


Admiral Fox. Shall we take them up in order? ‘Automotive, 
materials-handling, and construction-equipment spare parts,” $5 
million. There is required for operating stocks, $1 million; reserve, 
$3.71 million; and what we term “in transit’’—that is the material 
that is constantly in transit, being received or actually being trans- 
ported, which is not on the books and available for issue—$290,000. 
That totals $5 million. 

In this category our average operating stock is 6 months. Our 
inventory on March 31 was $42.89 million. Our projected inventory 
on June 31 was—— 

Mr. Manon. It is perfectly obvious that you have to have these 
spare parts. The point is that you do not have items in here that 
are not required, and there is the question whether you are overbuying 
here and underbuying some other place. Do you have a system of 
checking on that? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. There is a specialized supply-and-demand 
control point with technical assistants available to them as part of 
the organization. I would like to point out that these are not neces- 
sarily the common variety of passenger and truck parts. They are 
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in general special vehicles—materials-handling equipment and earth- 
moving equipment, and so forth. 
Mr. Manon. Those are all set out in your justification statement? 
Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. They are generally from firms that do not 
have continental distribution systems. 


SPECIAL CLOTHING 


Mr. Manon. You are requesting a great increase in special clothing. 
That is clothing that is not ordinarily issued, but is clothing that 
would be used in extremely cold climates, I assume, under conditions 
that ordinarily men would not encounter in the service? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Part of this is for war reserve, I believe your state- 
ment says? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. These are also long-lead-time procurement 
items. I can give you the breakdown of them. This is projected on 
a basis of men at sea, 100-percent equipments of end items, mobiliza- 
tion plus 3 months, and 100 percent in cloth. 

Men ashore, zone of the Interior—that is, continental United 
States: Only 35 percent of those personnel have this clothing avail- 
ability. The end items are for mobilization plus 3 months. 

Men overseas on shore: 60 percent provided for them. We pro- 
vide Arctic outfits for 50,000 men. 

Mr. Manon. This is some partial insurance that we are taking? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. There has been a great deal of experi- 
mentation in this special clothing, particularly the Arctic outfits, and 
the new cold-weather boot. 


SHIP’S STORE AND COMMISSARY STORE STOCKS 


Mr. Manon. You are requesting for ship’s store and commissary 
store stocks $6,500,000, which is also a decrease compared with fiscal 
year 1951? 

Admiral Fox. In that we are asking for an increase of $5.91 million 
in operating stocks and $590,000 in transit. Our inventory on 
March 31 was $26 million at replacement prices. Sales are approxi- 
mately $103 million a year so that there is a turn-over of almost four 
times a year in this stock. 

SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. Manon. Under ‘Subsistence’? you are requesting $53 million, 
plus? 

Admiral Fox. $53.49 million. 

Mr. Manon. What are some of the salient features of this request? 

Admiral Fox. Operating stocks, an increase of $42.31 million. <A 
reserve stock of $9.84 million; in transit, $1.34 million. I have here 
some significant items under “Subsistence.” 

Mr. Manon. You may insert that in the record. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Subsistence 














Percentage of 
| total procure- 
ment value 


Items | Dollar value 
(in millions) 


Meats, frozen 


x 26. 7450 50 
Butter and cheese _-__........_.- 3. 7443 7 
Eggs, fresh and dehydrated_______-__- 3. 2004 6 
Meats, canned --_ - SESS ee 2. 1396 4 
Fruits and vegetables, canned _ a 4.8141 9 
Flour, rice, starch foods, cereals_........_.-- 3. 2094 6 
Vegetable shortening. -..............:...-- 1. 0698 | 2 
Salad oils, sauces, vinegar. __............-.-- 1. 0698 2 
Milk, evaporated, dry, ice-cream mix 1. 0698 2 
Coffee, tea, cocoa —— 3. 2094 6 
Sugar, all kinds Par wore Wy ee 1.6047 | 3 
Miscellaneous. ................-- 1.6047 | 3 

Total... <<<. SE Eo See On, Be | Oe a ee Pe En ae ’ Se 53. 49 ‘sn 


FUELS, LUBRICANTS, AND PETROLEUM DRUMS 


Mr. Manon. You are requesting for ‘Fuels, lubricants, and 
petroleum drums,” $6 million. Are there any salient facts in addi- 
tion to those contained in the justification in connection with this 
request? 

Admiral Fox. Of the $6 million, $5 million is for operating stocks; 
an insignificant amount $0.04 million for mobilization reserves and 
$0.96 million in transit. I can give you a breakdown ot what we 
propose to buy, if you wish; for instance, 500,000 barrels of Navy 
special fuel, at $2.06 a barrel, and 635,000 barrels of aviation gas, at 
$7.82 per barrel. 


CLOTHING AND SMALL STORES 


Mr. Manon. For “Clothing and small stores’ you are requesting 
$127,780,000. You have a brief statement in the justifications on 
page 9-60 concerning that. Will you give us some of the high lights 
of that? 

Admiral Fox. Of that amount we require $31.8 million for increase 
in operating stock inventories; mobilization reserve, $95.08 million 
and in transit, $.90 million, for a total of $127.78 million. Our inven- 
tory in this account on March 31 was $174.99 million. Projected 
inventory on June 30, 1951, $208.87 million. 

Mr. Manon. Are your purchases of clothing going to be such that 
there will be a considerable impact on the national economy when you 
consider these requirements along with other branches of the Service? 

Admiral Fox. I think the impact has already had its maximum 
effect. The prices of clothing are now on the decline. The wool 
market went crazy, as you probably know, up to a high point of about 
3 months ago and it is back down from there now. 

Commander VorGe.i. The wool market has gone down about 10 
percent from its high. It went down lower than that, but has come 
back because of the resumption of normal buying. If that normal 
buying continues I can see it more or less stabilized. 
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Mr. Manon. And it would be stabilized at a level comparable to 
what date? 

Commander Vorcett. It is at about 10 percent less than the high 
that was reached. There are some cases today where commercial 
manufacturers cannot buy wool and manufacture the goods at ceiling 
price—the normal civilian type of goods. 


WOOL SUBSTITUTES 


Admiral Fox. We have been forced into a conservation program 
seeking every means to find substitutes for wool. For instance, the 
blankets always bad been 100 percent wool blankets. We are now 
going into a 50 percent cotton and 50 percent wool blanket. That 
was one means of conserving wool, and in other woolen fabrics we 
have found substitutes to replace a percentage of the wool. Com- 
mander Voegeli is a textile engineer and if you wish, he can give you 
some information as to what substitutes we are using and the 
percentages. 

Mr. Manon. Tell us a little about it, Commander? 

Commander VorGe.i. We are experimenting with blends of both 
rayon and nylon to a maximum of 20 percent nylon, 10 percent rayon 
and 70 percent of wool. We are also experimenting with the new 
synthetic fibers, such as fiber V and Orlon for socks. The effect of 
these new synthetic fibers will be felt some 3 years hence when the 
productive capacity of this country will be at a point where there will 
be sufficient to have an effect in the matter of the reduction of wool 
content. At this time the production is not high. It looks very 
favorable. The research that will have to be done to produce a 
satisfactory garment in woolens, which is primarily the type of 
fabric we use in the Navy, is also somewhat into the future. Synthetics 
blend better and produce a satisfactory fabric in a worsted, more so 
than they will in a woolen. But we have high hopes for the synthetic 
fibers in the future. Du Pont themselves are spending millions of 
dollars to increase their capacity. 

Admiral Fox. That uniform that he has on is a woolen uniform, 
a so-called tropical worsted, and the one I have on, is rayon, I believe. 

Commander VorGe.i. Yes, sir; we are experimenting with them. 

Mr. Manon. Are you trying to put our wool people and cotton 
people out of business? 

Commander VorGcett. No, sir. Our problem is concerned with the 
import of wool. It is purely educational. If they put out a $50,000 
order for those things, you would find the wool prices where they 
belong. 

Admiral Fox. I think that is what broke the high wool market. 
Incidentally, this program is coordinated very closely with the Army. 
We are working together on this program to reduce the wool require- 
ments because wool has gone completely out of sight. 

Mr. Manon. I know that many people instead of buying these 
heavy solid wool blankets find it more suitable to use a blended 
blanket, that seems to be more satisfactory for ordinary wear. 

Commander Vorceti. We are experimenting with and hope to 
have a blanket of 50 percent cotton, 50 percent wool. We are already 
using a blanket which uses reprocessed wool. We still have to prove 
that a blended blanket will have a satisfactory service life. 
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Mr. Manon. It probably will not. 
Are there any questions, gentlemen? 


STOCKPILING OF GENERAL STORES MATERIAL 


Mr. Sixes. Admiral, I would like to ask, in your estimate of 
$224,630,000 for “General stores material,” whether that constitutes 
primarily a stockpiling program or is it primarily a use program, or a 
combination of the two? 

Admiral Fox. It is a combination of the two. 

Mr. Srxes. What percentage is stockpiling for mobilization needs 
and what percentage is for use in the fiscal year 1952? 

Admiral Fox. The stockpiling portion of it is $209.95 million. 

Mr. Sikes. So that the greater part of it is for stockpiling? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. S1xes. Just what does that mean? 

Admiral Fox. That will not be static, Mr. Sikes. That stock will 
rotate but, of course, at a slower pace than a lower stock level would. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that mean that we are building up for war-use 
requirements, so that in the event total war comes we will have some- 
thing to work with? In plain language, is that what it is? 

Admiral Fox. That is precisely what it is. 

Mr. Sixes. Then if total war does come we will have a large stock- 
pile of material on hand; and with that procedure I have no quarrel. 
A stockpile is always valuable to you people as long as somebody does 
not take it away from you and sell it for surplus? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir; they cannot take this away from us and sell 
it for surplus. Reductions in stock would be reflected in increases in 
money. Our stock level would go down and the money part of the 
account would build up. 

Mr. Sikes. You mean that we are appropriating money but you 
are not going to take the money and buy goods with it? 

Admiral Fox. We are going to take the money and use it, but as 
soon as the need for its ceases—in other words, if the horizon gets 
clear and we get out of the emergency and back on a peacetime basis, 
the money in the account will build up and the stock level will go down. 
We will not reinvest it in stock beyond the stock level requirements 
to support a peacetime organization backed by such reserves as may 
then be warranted. That money will be available to the Congress 
either to return to the Treasury or reappropriate for other uses. 


SPECIAL CLOTHING 


Mr. Stxes. Let me ask you about “Special clothing.” I assume 
that most of that item of $51,600,000 is for winter clothing? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct. 

Mr. Srkes. Special-type winter clothing? 

Admiral Fox. Weather-protective clothing; ves, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. In the event we are called on to fight in another climate 
in the next war—for instance, in Indochina—what will happen to all 
of this stock of heavy clothing? 

Admiral Fox. In the event we are not required to fight in a climate 
where we would need this clothing? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 
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Admiral Fox. It would remain in stock against the time when we 
would need it. But I think the indications are that the next war, if 
it comes—at least some of it will be fought in the northern latitudes. 

Mr. Sikes. We have done a lot of planning about where we are 
going to do our fighting, the kind of war we are going to fight and 
weapons we are going to use. But so far the other fellow has called 
the tune. ‘The fighting in Korea certainly is not what we planned for. 
So we may be wrong again. Suppose we fight the next war in Indo- 
china or southeast Asia rather than in the northern latitudes. Does 
that mean this investment of some $50 million is largely a wasted 
investment? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. That is clothing actually being used now 
out in Korean waters. 

Mr. Sikes. How much of this is for use in fiscal 1952 and how 
much is for stockpiling? 

Admiral Fox. The operating stocks are $4.32 million; the reserve 
portion is $47.25 million. In other words, the great bulk of it is for 
mobilization reserve. 

Mr. Sixes. Would it not be better to have a more general reserve— 
a reserve that contains items that would be required in warm climates 
as well as a reserve of material for winter climates? 

Admiral Fox. This program does include protective clothing for 
warm weather climates. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the percentage between the tropical clothing 
and winter clothing? 

Admiral Fox. I do not have that breakdown. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you tell me approximately? 

Commander Vorce tt. It is a very small percentage in the special 
clothing, inasmuch as we have sun helmets and mosquito gloves 
a very small percentage. 

Mr. Sixes. The type of clothing which you require for the service 
in tropical areas does not require stockpiling or lead time to the extent 
winter clothing and special clothing for cold climates would? 

Admiral Fox. That is true, particularly in money value. Such 
protective clothing for tropical climates as is required is nothing 
compared to that which we need for the northern latitudes. But 
here again we have items that would be impossible to get on an 
emergency basis. They just are not on the market. They have to 
be made specially. 








RESERVE STOCK OF CLOTHING AND SMALL STORES 


Mr. Srxes. For the last item, ‘‘Clothing and small stores,”’ you are 
asking $127,780,000. Is the justification substantially the same as for 
the first item, “General stores material,’ and is the major part of 
that a stockpile item? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. That is split a little differently. Operating 
stocks are $31.8 million; reserve stocks are $95 million. 

Mr. Sixes. If Congress decides it must make a cut in this $475 
million, the cut will be reflected in a lesser stockpile for mobilization 
needs; is that correct? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. It will have to be reflected in a reduction 
of the mobilization potential. 
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SUMMARY OF INVENTORY POSITION AND PROCUREMENT REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. How do you figure the over-all cost. of 
clothing? For instance, if 1 understood you correctly, under “Special 
clothing” you have an inventory of $59.3 million. and vou are asking 
$51.6 million. That gives you about $110 million over and above 
what those in the service may have at this time. Then in the conclud- 
ing item, “‘Clothing and small stores,’”’ you have $174 million inventory 
and $127 million is requested, or a total of about $300 million. : 

Admiral Fox. Our projected inventory on June 36, 1953, on regular 
clothing, is $336.65 million. 

Mr. WiaGteswortu. You say regular clothing? 

Admiral Fox. Clothing and small stores. 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. | thought you gave us $174.9 million as of 
March 31. 

Admiral Fox. That is the current on-hand. This figure I just 
gave you is our projected 30th of June 1952 figure. 

Mr. WicG.ieswortu. That is a year hence? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. And that is what? 

Admiral Fox. $336.65 million. I can give you the breakdown on 
that. The operating stock portion of that will be $181.8 million; 
the mobilization reserve will be $144.92 million; and the in-transit 
figure is $9.93 million. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. How many men is that $144 million reserve 
based on? 

Admiral Fox. 1,075,000 men is what this will outfit. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. You mean 1,075,000 in addition to what we 
have now. 

Admiral Fox. Yes; 1,075,000 additional men in the Navy. 

Mr. WiaeteswortuH. That is about $144 per man. 

Now, the $181 million operating stock added to the $175 million 
you have now will give you—no; | beg your pardon. 

Admiral Fox. That includes the $174 million that we have now. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. That is a breakdown of the $300 million? 

Admiral Fox. That is right. Your special clothing is a different 
account. The total of that for June 1952 will be $107.04 million, of 
which $30.72 million would be the operating stock, and the mobiliza- 
tion reserve is $75.99 million. In transit on that account to balance 
out the total figure is $330,000. 

Mr. Wiaateswortu. Does that subsistence item cover everybody 
in the Navy? 

Admiral Fox. That is everybody in the Navy in 1952—$160.8 
million operating stock, $9.84 million mobilization reserve, and 
$14.78 million in transit, or a total of $185.42 million on June 30, 1952. 

This last figure I gave you is to feed the afloat population for M plus 
three only. In other words, we estimate we can get the food to feed 
the people on shore without piling up a mobilization reserve. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. The great bulk of that is for operating? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. Provisions are perishable to such an extent 
that we cannot hold stocks of mobilization reserves without incurring 
heavy losses. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. When you say “subsistence,” this is not all 
subsistence, is it? 
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Admiral Fox. That is all food. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Everything—perishable and otherwise? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. That is $160 per man for 12 months or 15 
months? 

Admiral Fox. That turns over two and a half times a year, approx- 
imately. The stock level is actually 4.5 months in provisions. 

Mr. WieGiesworts. Now, for fuels, lubricants, and so forth, you 
are asking $6 million. You have an inventory of $96 million, which 
gives you $102 million. How does that compare with the inventory 
carried a year ago, for instance? You are stepping up all of these 
inventories substantially, I take it. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. That was $72.4 million on June 30, 1950. 
That inventory on March 31 of this year was $96.58 million. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. And a year hence it will be around $102 
million? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. On June 30, 1952, the projected inventory 
is $89.4 million. That will have to be adjusted to the new prices. 
This is on old prices of January 1. 

Mr. WieeLtesworts. In other words, on the basis of this request, 
your inventory will be less at the end of fiscal 1952 than it is now? 

Admiral Fox. No. There is a price differential; there is an advance 
in price. The current prices have been applied in the inventory 
figure of $96.58 million. They were not apifind in this figure here. 

Mr. Wiecitesworts. In the $89 million figure? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. They were not applied in that. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How much increase, roughly, has there been 
on that? 

Admiral Fox. It has gone up from an index of 218 to an index of 
230 in March. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. About 16 percent or something like that. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, inasmuch as in some of the other presenta- 
tions we have had requests for appropriations for items such as 
subsistence and clothing, it would appear on the surface that this 
would be a duplication of allowance of funds. 

Admiral Fox. They are the paying appropriations. They have 
asked for money to buy from this Navy stock account. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, we are getting back now to much 
the same picture we had on screw drivers where you first must ask for 
certain amounts for clothing, subsistence, and so forth. 

Admiral Fox. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. But when they go out to get those various items, 
go out to buy them, they buy from you? 

Admiral Fox. They buy from us, and that money comes back 
into the fund. 

Mr. Scrivner. And then they pay you, into this revolving fund, 
out of moneys which we have appropriated under other items, so that 
there is no duplication of requests for funds for clothing or subsist- 
ence, even though those items may have appeared in other presenta- 
tions? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct. The money the other bureaus have 
asked for is buying money to buy from this account. The money we 
are asking for is to increase that account. 
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Mr. Scrivner. To put in the warehouse? 
Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 


COLD-WEATHER BOOT 


Mr. Scrivner. Then, in passing, you mentioned a cold-weather 
boot that has been developed. Are you procuring that now, or is 
that something to be obtained in the future? 

Commander VorGexi. Current procurement is just for the Marine 
Corps. The Marines adopted it and bought 40,000 of them. 

Admiral Fox. | think the Army currently has it under survey. 
Whether they will go for it or not I do not know. ‘ 

Mr. Scrivner. What effect will that have on the purchase of such 
items as Arctic overshoes? 

Commander VorGce.t. The boot is part of the Arctic outfit. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about this item some time along in March 
when the Navy purchased somewhere in the neighborhood of 216,000 
pairs of Arctic overshoes? 

Admiral Fox. That is clothing and small stores. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the Arctic overshoe that you will issue while 
you cannot wait for the new cold-weather boot? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. The boot is not a conventional thing at 
all. The Arctic is comparable to what they wear in civilian life. 

Mr. Scrivner. | know it is not the same thing, but I wondered 
what effect the new boot would have on the use of overshoes. 

Admiral Fox. The new boot is for an entirely different purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all I want to know. 

Admiral Fox. The new boot is to stop frozen feet. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 


OBLIGATIONS, NAVY STOCK FUND 


Admiral Fox. As of April 30, 1951, the obligations under the Navy 
stock fund were in the amount of $877,044,307. 


SERVICE-WIDE SuppepLy AND FINANCE 


Mr. SHepparp. We will proceed to a discussion of the items under 
‘“‘Service-wide supply and finance.’’ The prepared justification will 
be inserted at this point: 


This appropriation will provide funds necessary for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of installations and facilities performing service-wide supply and finance 
functions, including supply depots and centers, clothing depots, market and pur- 
chasing offices, supply-demand control points, fleet-fueling facilities, oversea air- 
cargo terminals, regional accounting and disbursing offices, the material catalog 
office, the cost-inspection service, central freight control offices, and other service- 
wide supply and finance facilities as designated by the Secretary. Maintenance 
and operation of the above activities include such expenses as cyclic preservation 
of inventories, repairs and improvements to facilities, procurement of supplies 
and equipment essential to assigned missions, necessary warehousing, special 
clothing, printing and reproduction, research and development, cataloging and 
standardization, industrial mobilization, stevedoring, losses in exchange and the 
accounts of disbursing officers, as authorized by law; and departmental adminis- 
tration. It also provides for all intra-Navy transportation costs except those 
costs that relate to Marine Corps troops and facilities and except those costs on 
procurement to first destination provided for under other appropriations. 
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SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE ESTIMATE 


The approved program objectives of the Navy for the budget year directly 
affect the operations financed under this estimate in two broad areas. First, 
the operational level of the Navy expressed in terms of military personnel, ships, 
and aircraft will be increased sharply. The flow of material through the supply- 
distribution system in support of this operational level must be enlarged accord- 
ingly. Second, over and above the receipt of material for current operating use, 
the initiation of a major procurement program will result in the receipt of large 
quantities of reserve stocks. This reserve material must be received, distributed 
as required, and stored. 

The supply functions financed under this estimate cover, in general, the physical 
handling and storage of material, and the inventory control of Navy stocks. 
The workload of the Bureau in these functions can best be measured in terms of 
measurement tons of material physically handled and in terms of the number of 
lines on purchase and issue documents which must be processed through the 
inventory control system. As a tool of management and budget, the productivity 
of supply manpower is continuously evaluated in terms of these work units. 
Analysis of the data so developed enables accurate projection of budget require- 
ments. With a knowledge of the volume of measurement tons to be received 
and issued during the budget year, and of the related document lines to be proc- 
essed through the inventory-control process, a determination of budget year 
manpower requirements can be made. 

The two factors of increased operating level and receipt of reserve stocks will 
increase the measurement tons of material to be physically handled approxi- 
mately 77 percent in fiscal year 1952 as compared with fiscal year 1951. Like- 
wise, there will be a sharp increase in the workload volume of the inventory 
control system, although this is not in direct ratio to the increase in total tonnage 
handled. The detailed computation of related manpower requirements and 
essential facilities requirements is included in the estimate. Requirements are 
predicated on factual anslysis of current productivity and available resources. 

One of the functions of the supply-distribution system which is financed under 
this estimate is the intra-Navy movement of material by commercial transporta- 
tion means and by the Military Sea Transportation Service. Requirements for 
this purpose have been integrated with the plans of the inventory-control system 
and represent the cost of transporting material within the system for use or 
storage. An additional transportation cost is included for the initial shipment 
of material under the cognizance of this Bureau on Government bill of lading 
from point of origin to first destination within the supply system. This cost is 
related directly to the vreeurement program. 

In addition to the supply functions, this estimate provides funds for the opera- 
tion of service-wide finance installations. Centralized stores and financial account- 
ing service is furnished all bureaus, and centralized disbursing service for military 
and civilian payrolls and vendors’ invoices is provided. As in the case of the sup- 
ply functions, the workload of the finance functions is continuously evaluated in 
terms of manpower productivity. The workload during the budget vear has been 
projected after analysis of the effect of the expanding operating and procurement 
programs. 

Certain important functicns of this Bureau are under the broad direction of 
other offices and agencies. The essential cataloging program receives direction 
from the Munitions Board, as does the industrial mobilization program while the 
research and development program is reviewed by the Research and Development 
Board. The funds included in this estimate for these purposes have been reviewed 
and approved by the applicable agencies. 


BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET BY OBJECT CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. Suepparp. We will place in the record at this point a break- 
down of “Service-wide supply and finance’’ by object classification. 
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(The breakdown is as follows:) 


Synopsis of estimate 
Obligations, 1950______. a an 
Estinrate, 951: 
Presently available Ms 
Proposed fourth supplemental_- 
Transfer of functions___ 


$410, 901, 200 
8, 000, 000 
+4, 408, 309 
Total tie bg ai 2 
Estimate, 1952. -....._--- : 
Analysis by activity 


1951 estimate 


On e — 
Activity 1950 obli 


ations . = 
eat Presently Fourth sup-! Transfer of 
| available | plemental | functions | 
a 
Maintenance and operation | | 
of supply system |$142, 353, 916 $201, 900, 500 


Finance 


Material control 3, 816, 943) 23, 516, 8Q0 


Transportation of things 35, 072, 858! 149, 589, 000) $8, 000, 000 157 
Cataloging | 5,675,000! 12, 328, 600 12 
Research and development } 200, 560 475, 000 

Industrial mobilization 913,611} — 1, 625, 600 1 
Departmental administration_| 5, 169, 457 5, 917, 400 5 


245, 390, 668, 410, 901, 200 
| 


Total obligations - - 8, 000, 000 


Service-wide supply and finance—Direct obligations 






$245, 390, 668 


423, 309, 509 
497, 602, 000 


1952 esti- 
mate 


Total 


2 +$4, 408, 309 $206, 308, 809 $292, 3( 8, OOO 
2, 188, 323) 15, 548, 300 15, 548. 300 

3 23, 516, 800 
j 


20, 835, 000 
26, 646, 000 


. 589, 000, 138, 961, 000 
. 328, 600 

475, 000 
, 625, 600 
, 917, 400 


10, 403, 000 

649, 000 
1, 000, 090 
6, 800, 000 


+4, 408, 309) 423, 309, 509) 497, 602, 000 





19450 1951 1952 
Object classification 
Man- Man- Man- 
years Amount years Amount vears Amount 
01 Personal services 46, 234 $148, 036, 002 54, 662 $201, 475, 215 76,173 | $273, 754, 650 
(Positions) (48, 427 (70, 773 (80, 580) 
v2 Travel 307, 348 598, 689 | 752, 950 
03 Transportation of things 65, 248, 364 157, 739, 000 139, 021, 000 
04 Communication services 381, 486 713, 100 954, 500 
05 Rents and utility services 5, 350, 109 6, 701, 700 8, 901, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction 2, 427, 531 6, 600, 000 36, 200 
07 Other contractual services 10, 208, 708 18, 667, 200 , 795. 100 
08 Supplies and materials 11, 312, 045 18, 276, 482 23, 972, 200 
09 Equipment | 2, 106, 299 12, 120, 323 22, 198, 600 
13. Refunds, awards, and indem- 
nities ‘ 12, 776 15, 000 15, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments - - 0 40/2, S00 1, 200, 000 
Total 46, 234 | 245, 390, 668 54, 662 | 423, 309, 509 76, 173 497, 602, 000 
Reimbursable man-years 376 604 694 
Total, average number of em- 
ployees paid from “01 Per- 
sonal services’’ fez 46, 610 55, 356 76, 867 


! Contains $8,000,000 fourth supplemental. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF 


Suppty SystrM 


The first item in the breakdown is “‘ Maintenance and operation of 


supply system,’’ where you are making a request in the 1952 estimate 
of $292,308,000, and which is broken down on page 9-8 of our justifi- 


cations. 
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Addressing ourselves to that particular item at the moment, I would 
like to ask you this: This complete operation as reflected upon this 
page of the justifications is based upon the requirements of the other 
branches of the Navy who have estimated their requirements and 
submitted the information to you; is that correct? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. You will find the justification on page 
9-11, which reveals how we arrive at our estimate by functions. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think it would be advisable at this place to insert 
that in the record. . 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF SuppLy SysTeM 
SUPPLEMENTAL TABLE OF PROGRAM CONTENT 

The following table with accompanying explanations sets forth the criteria upon 

which the estimates for operation, overhead, and administrative requirements are 


based: 




















Workload Man-years 
Function ° | 
. ee ro | Per- . - Per- 
1951 Factor | 1952 cent 1951 1952 cent 
ae ann DRRGREAMRANES) GEES! REE WEnaeeE: Gaaene 
Control of stocks, receipts and issues | 24.8 | Line items_.__- | 40.1 62 | 6,779 | 10, 555 56 
(thousands). 
Storage, inspection, and _ inventory 6.0 | Thousand tons 10.6} 77 9,824 | 16,700 70 
(thousands). | 
Physical handling-in tons (thousands 3.0 do | 6.6; 120; 3,140) 6,531 108 
Physical handling-out tons (thousands)... 3.0 | _ 4.0 33 | 3,140] 3,391 30 
Packing other than HHE (thousand) _..' 6.6 | Units | &2]| 25!] 2946] 3,594 22 
Packing HHE (percent) 100 | 133 | 33 415 540 30 
Preservation (thousand) .3 | Thousand tons Pe | 0 2, 163 2, 163 0 
Procurement operations (thousand 5.8 | Line items 7.0 21 1, 520 1, 870 19 
Operation of fuel facilities 883 | Ship-years | 106 26 | 1,652] 1,949 18 
Accounting and disbursing (percent) 100 | Weighted } 110 10 | 1,185 1,303 | 10 
Security force (thousand) 100 Rccuge 110 10 | 1,531 | 1,684 | 10 
Public works (percent) 100 do 105 5 | 4,926] 5,172 | 5 
Supply administration (percent) - _- 100 do | 110 10 | 5,334 | 5,867 | 10 





Es ei adu abies anes 44, 555 | 61,319 | 38 


BASIS OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Suepparp. What I am trying to establish is not so much the 
specific details in the breakdown—the breakdown is very nice, and | 
appreciate having it before me—as that the basic philosophy involved 
in the whole situation is based upon the requirements of a certain 
amount of personnel and equipment that goes to keep the Navy in 
operation. Generally speaking, is that correct? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. And you arrive at this figure premised upon the 
procurement experience you have had as of a specific date—as of the 
date your budget is made up? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct. We have obtained from each of 
the other bureaus their procurement programs and have converted 
that into tons or line items as the case may be and have thus arrived 
at the increased workload which is briefly summarized on page 9-11. 

We have a further breakdown by field activities if you would like 
to have it for the record. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Where is that reflected? 

Admiral Fox. On page 9-11 is the breakdown by functions. We 
have a further breakdown by activities. 
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Mr. SuHepparp. Is there anything in the statement submitted on 
page 9-8 that is a new operation within your jurisdiction or within 
the jurisdiction of Supplies and Accounts? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In fact, all of these items presented here are estab- 
lished and have been functioning in your department over a period 
of time? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 


PROCUREMENT OF NONCOMBAT VEHICLES 


Mr. Suepparp. There is one item I would like to refer to. That is 
the procurement of vehicles, noncombat, which is reflected on page 
6-19. Tell me what that is. 

Admiral Fox. We have a shopping list of those vehicles. Is that 
the amount of $1,420,000? 

Mr. SuHepparD. No. Reflected in your 1952 budget estimate is 
$1,619,000. I refer to page 9-8. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. We have a shopping list that is comprised 
of light trucks, medium trucks, heavy trucks, miscellaneous trucks, 
and trailers. We can give you an inventory of the vehicles and the 
number we propose to purchase. 

In the category of light trucks, we propose to purchase 137 vehicles. 
They are to replace an equal number of old vehicles to be exchanged. 
It is estimated that we will get for those old vehicles $41,000. The 
137 new vehicles will cost $222,000 or a net of $181,000. 

Mr. SHepparp. By what premise do you approach the amount you 
will get on your trade-ins? 

Admiral Fox. From past experience of sales of out-of-date vehicles. 
The Bureau of Yards and Docks, which actually conduets these sales, 
has given us the estimate of $300 per vehicle. 


PROCUREMENT OF RAILROAD, CONSTRUCTION, AND HEAVY MATERIALS 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice one more item I would like to have some 
more information on. That is the last item “Procurement of railroad, 
construction, and heavy materials handling equipment,” $16,045,000. 
I assume you mean by that procurement of rolling equipment, but 
does it go into an additional amount of procurement and an extension 
of lines? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. That equipment is cars, railroad, box, flat, 
gondola, hopper; cars, railroad, motor; work, push; refrigerator; and 
a coach is one of those; car, tank, petroleum. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is this brought about by an increased volume of 
requirements so far as the transportation requirement is concerned, 
or is it brought about by replacements in the transportation 
requirement? 

Admiral Fox. There are no replacements. That is increased 
equipment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is all increased equipment? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. How many locomotives, if any, are involved? 
Admiral Fox. There are nine locomotives. 
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Mr. SHepparpD. Of what type? 

Admiral Fox. They are not over-the-road equipment; they are for 
internal use within installations. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, they are switching engines for 
internal yard operations? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. SHepparp. There is one particular item about which there have 
invariably been considerable questions, printing and reproduction, 
where you are asking for $5,036,000. What is that? 

Admiral Fox. That is the money necessary to procure our Bureau 
of S. and A. forms, principally, and we distribute them throughout the 
Navy. They are used throughout the Navy. 


SUPPLY ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Suepparp. With respect to the item “Supply administration,” 
where you request $22,858,000, just how does that apply? Is that 
literally administration of funds to which we are immediately address- 
ing ourselves, or is that administration of the total funds within the 
Bureau? 

Commander WituiAms. The supply administration funds are for 
these functional operations for storing and recording the inventory of 
the total material in the supply system. 

Mr. Suepparp. What percentage would that be of your total dollar 
reflected in the total appropriation? 

Commander WixLiiams. Within this function it is approximately 10 
percent. 

Mr. SHepprarD. But you are spreading out beyond this particular 
function; are you not? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir. It covers practically all cost, of the Bureau’s 
field administration. The administration will be less than 5 percent 
of the complete total. 

Mr. Suepparp. When you spread it out over the total, it is 5 percent 
or less? 

Mr. Moor. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to say, first, I find page 9-11 in which you 
give the percentage increase in w orkload and man-years to be very 
helpful. I think this is the first time I have seen a breakdown given 
in that form, and I think it gives a clear picture to the committee. 


STORAGE, INSPECTION, AND INVENTORY 


I think you have covered, Mr. Chairman (Mr. Sheppard), substan- 
tially everything I had in mind, but I do want to ask about the item 
“Storage, inspection, and inventory” in which you show a marked 
increase of funds requested for 1952. In most items it seems you have 
held costs down pretty well, but in this particular item I want to 
know whether the increase is due to the fact that you are contemplating 
a large build-up in the stockpile so that additional inspection and 
storage are necessitated. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. This is directly related to the mobilization 


reserves. 
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PACKING AND CRATING MATERIALS REUSED 


Mr. Sixes. Let me ask you one other question. On packing and 
cratiag of Navy material other than household effects, you are asking 
$15,275,900. Tell me just what is involved there, how much packing 
and crating material it 13 necessary for you to buy, and to what extent 
you are reusing packing and crating material you receive in shipments 
to the Navy Department. 

Admiral Fox. Throughout our system, we use packing material 
that has been received in the production of new crating or boxes. 
All of our big activities have box manufacturing units, and the source 
of a great deal of the material that goes into the fabrication of those 
packing containers is old containers we have received. 

Mr. Sixes. Then you do use the old material? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know what percentage of new material you have 
to buy? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir; I do not. I can hazard the guess that 
through reusing materials received it would approximate a reduction 
of 25 percent in the bill. 

Mr. Sixes. The reuse of the old material is 25 percent of the bill? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And for the other you must have new material? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. When you buy crating material, what kind of wood do 
you buy for crating? 

Admiral Fox. We buy the approved specification packing material, 
boxing and crating lumber No. 2. 

Mr. Suepparp. However, you do have a specification laid down 
for that? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Are those specifications such as would prevent the use 
of first line lumber for crating? 

Admiral Fox. Oh, yes, sir. They very definitely use crating 
material; not good, dressed lumber. | 


INCREASE IN WORKLOAD AND PERSONNEL 


Mr. WicGLteswortu. Admiral, this item we are talking about calls 
for an increase, as compared with 1951, of something like $86 million— 
from $206 million to $292 million. As I understand it, looking at 
pages 9-8 and 9-11, you estimate an average increase from the item 
“Control of stocks, receipts, and issues” through the item ‘Supply 
administration” amounting to just under 17,000 man-years or 38 
percent. The percentage increases run as high as .108 percent for 
the item “Physical handling in tons.’””’ Why should there be such an 
increase in man-years as 56 percent in reference to the item “Control 
of stocks, receipts, and issues’’? 

Admiral Fox. That is the incoming material. You will notice in 
1951 the volume was 24.8 million line items, and it goes up in 1952 
to 40.1 million line items. But the workload is up 62 percent. We 
have asked for an increase in man-years of 56 percent. 
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If you will notice, throughout this program we have taken a 10 
ercent reduction in man-years on the assumption we will make up 
or the difference by increased efficiency in handling the larger volume. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. You mean a 10 percent reduction in man- 
years as compared to the estimated increase in workload? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. In “Storage, inspection, and inventory,” 
you have estimated a 77 percent increase in workload and a 70 percent 
increase in man-years. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. We have taken a 10 percent reduction in 
each item. 

Mr. WicGciteswortH. Why should you have a 77 percent increase 
in workload under the picture you have given us? 

Admiral Fox. Because of the increased volume of material coming 
into the system. It breaks down into two categories—the increased 
stocks necessary for the increased Navy and the increase attributable 
to the mobilization reserves coming into the system. 

Mr. WieciteswortuH. How much of that 77 percent is reserve? 

Admiral Fox. 2.6 million of the 10.6. 

Mr. Moor. Of the actual workload in the workload column of 
10.6 million tons, 2.6 million will be reserve material coming into 

storage—8 million represents the flow of operating material over the 
comparable flow in 1951. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. For a Navy of the present size? 

Mr. Moor. Of this present size—in other words, its 1952 projected 
size. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. Does that mean there is about a 25 percent 
increase? 

Mr. Moor. It is about a 33 percent increase. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnu. A 33 percent increase for the operating level 
of the Navy? 

Mr. Moor. For the operating level of the Navy. 

Mr. WicGiesworrs. For “Physical handling in tons,’’ you have 
a 120 percent increase.in workload. 

Mr. Moor. That is just the incoming tonnage, and that is a sharp 
increase. 

Admiral Fox. That figure, again, has the 2.6 million coming in for 
reserve stocks. 

Mr. WiGGLesworru. 2.6 out of the 6.6? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. You will notice in the next item the out- 
going tons only go up to 33 percent. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Because the balance is for reserve? 

Admiral Fox. The difference between the 4 and the 6.6 is. reserve. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. | understand the workload in each instance 
has been carefully computed by each bureau. 

Admiral Fox. It has been carefully computed by each bureau and 
rechecked by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts and the supply 
command control points. 


USE OF RAIL, CONSTRUCTION, AND HEAVY EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. I think Mr. Sheppard touched on the last 
item. Is there any breakdown of that? I refer to “Procurement of 
railroad, construction, and heavy materials handling equipment?” 
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Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Wiaa@LeswortH. Where is it? 

Admiral Fox. It is on page 9-16. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. There is $1.6 million for trucks; $6.3 million 
for construction and heavy weight handling equipment; $6.8 million 
for materials handling equipment; and $1.6 million for railroad equip- 
ment; which shows, of course, a considerable increase compared with 
last year. 

Where is that going? Is this for the reserve? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. There are no reserves in this program. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. What is its character? 

Admiral Fox. For instance, in the automotive category we want 
406 units, and they are broken down between light trucks, 137, to 
replace 137 trucks that are out of date and beyond economical repair; 
35 medium trucks, the same; 159 heavy trucks, of which 79 are re- 
placements and the others are additional equipment because of the 
increased workload. ‘There are no miscellaneous trucks. 

The last item, trailers, we are asking for 75 additional trailers be- 
cause of the increased workload. 

That is the automotive category. 

For crane trucks we are asking for 28 to replace 28 that are past 
economical repair, over age; fork trucks, 1,704, to replace an 
equal number; straddle trucks, 14, to replace an equal number; plat- 
form trucks, which are additional equipment needed for the additional 
workload; 364 tractors, wareliouse, to replace an equal number; 64 
pallet trucks, which are additional items. 

To give vou an idea of the age of some of those vehicles, in the fork 
trucks there are: 19, 1940 or older; 31. 1941; 70, 1942; 1,233, 1943: 
2,322, 1944; and so forth. We have a complete breakdown of the 
ages of these pieces of equipment if vou would like to have it. 

The next item is “Construction equipment, crushing, mixing, 
batching, and paving equipment, asphalt and concrete.’ All of the 
requirements are to replace an equal number of the same items 
which are going out of service—32 crushing, mixing, batching, and 
paving equipment; drilling, blasting, and driving equipment, 63; ex- 
cavating and grading equipment, 103; miscellaneous construction 
and maintenance equipment, 282. They are all procurements to 
replace an equal number of the same items of over-age equipment. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Admiral, I suppose if we went through all of these 
pages in detail, if we had that much time, we would probably get the 
entire story on this item of $292 million; but, in this rather brief 
presentatiion I am frank to state I do not have enough information 
so that I could. 


PERSONNEL INCREASES REQUESTED UNDER MAINTENANCE AND 
OPERATION OF SUPPLY SYSTEM 


Apparently some of this must be for personnel? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And some of it just equipment. 

Admiral Fox. Roughly, 85 percent of our appropriation is for the 
payment of personnel. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Where will we get the breakdown of the personnel 
as compared to equipment? I am talking now of the $292 million 
item on maintenance and operation of the supply system. 

Admiral Fox. Of that $292,000,000 item the pay of personnel is 
$273,754,650. That will pay 76,173 man-years. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is that broken down for us? 

Mr. Moor. Page 9-11. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why I asked the question, because on page 
9-11 you show 61,319 man-years. 

Mr. Moor. May I correct the figures we gave you a moment ago? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Moor. The dollar amount for this budget activity for personal 
services is $214 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. For maintenance and operation of the supply system 
it is how much? 

Mr. Moor. $214,839,200. 

Mr. Scrivner. For how many man-years? 

Mr. Moor. 61,949. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the pay for these items which you have 
broken down on page 9-11? 

Mr. Moor. That is right, sir. 


NATURE OF WORK PERFORMED 


Mr. Scrivner. Just tell us in a general way what these employees 
do. What is the nature of their work? 

Admiral Fox. They are storekeepers, clerks. Page 9-11 lists the 
functions performed. There is control of stocks, receipt and issues, 
storage, inspection, and inventory. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, what do they do? 

Admiral Fox. Well, there is the control of stocks. There are people 
who actually control the distribution or procurement and distribution 
of stocks. There are receipts and issues. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words; they actually handle the material 
out, or do they just keep the records? 

Admiral Fox. No. They just keep the records. It is a control 
function. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. While we are on that, there was a time 
in my life when I did a little stockroom work, and it is a little hard for 
me to understand why, if that is so, even though you may have an 
increase of 62 percent in the number of items that you are going to 
handle, you come up with 10 percent less increase in manpower. 
To me it just does not stand to reason. Merely because you add an 
item to your inventory does not mean you have to add manpower to it. 
Surely, with the efficiency of the Navy, they could undoubtedly have 
members of the staff there who could handle a greatly increased load. 

Admiral Fox. We are not overpopulated. We have a_work- 
measurement program that assigns a given workload to an individual. 
You cannot increase that work load as much as 62 percent and expect 
the same people to handle it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not expect them to go that far; no. That is 
not necessary. Yet at the same time, as I understood your statement, 
it was that in this breakdown you figured what your percentage of 
increased workload was. For this particular subject which we are dis- 
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cussing, the control of stocks, you show that the workload was 62 per- 
cent in increase, and from that you automatically deduct 10 percent 
in manpower, which gives you your 56 percent increase in manpower. 

Admiral Fox. Because we estimate that the increased efficiency of 
handling the greater workload is such that we can take a 10 percent 
reduction in personnel over a straight paralleling of the increase of 
personnel to the increase of workoad. 

Mr. Moor. There is one other thing. Maybe this is slightly mis- 
leading, Mr. Scrivner. This does not represent the number of items. 
Our work-measurement program has the number of line items on re- 
receipt and issue. The number of lines that the clerk has to put on the 
records insofar as receipt and issues are concerned. It is an actual 
workload by lines and items for receipt and issue. The quantity of 
items does not make any difference; it is the number of different lines 
you have to process. 

We have generally considered it is the best work unit and measure 
of productivity in this type of operation. The workload does fluctuate 
relatively constant with the number ot line items on the documents. 
In other words, the quantity of items could go up considerably without 
adding to personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is the number of items? 

Mr. Moor. It is the number of lines on the invoices. 

Admiral Fox. A good example is an invoice clerk. We know an 
invoice clerk can type so many invoices of an average number of lines 
of items per day or per hour. Therefore, if you increase the number 
of invoices that are being typed you must have more people to type 
them. 

Mr. Scrivner. I cannot follow the logic which would say you had 
to have anywhere near the same proportion of increase in maapower 
as you would on the number of invoices. 

Admiral Fox. If we have a good work-measurement program, which 
I hope we do—— 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope you do, too, but I have no way of knowing. 

Admiral Fox. We would be happy to expose you to it. 

Mr. Scrivner. The load might be light, I do not know. This was 
a peacetime load, Lassume. We are getting into an emergency period 
where you just naturally would expect just a little bit more “oomph” 
in the thing, and naturally a little more work. 

Admiral Fox. We have taken a 10-percent reduction for that ad- 
ditional “‘oomph” they are going to put into it. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not the reason you gave awhile ago. 

Is there any item in here which parallels your manpower load in 
the matter of materials? 

Admiral Fox. Well, on any of these items where they are measured 
in tons it is based on the number of tons, increased tonnage coming in. 
A man can handle so much. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS COSTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Maybe I did not make my question clear. We 
received the story awhile ago that part of this $292 million was 
manpower, and part of it was supplies. Am I right up to that point? 
Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. So that if you are going to use $214 million plus 
of that for manpower that leaves in the neighborhood of $78 million 
in materials or supplies. Where do I find that $78 million explained? 

Mr. Moor. Well, Mr. Scrivner, it is in part in the text of the justi- 
‘fications. I will give it to you in detail if you would like, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you can point it out, all right. I am just trying 
to get your total figure. So much of it is for manpower; so much of 
it’is for material and supplies. So far as I have been able to glean 
out of running through these pages rather hurriedly, I will admit, I 
have not been able to find that information to get that total. 

Mr. Moor. Pages 9-15, sir, picks up the nonpersonal services. The 
first item would be “Printing and reproduction.” 

Mr. Scrivner. What page? 

Mr. Moor. Pages 9-15. That is $5 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. This still relates to the control of stock? 

Mr. Moor. This is still part of the $292 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maintenance and operation? 

Mr. Moor. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That leaves us several million dollars to consider. 
Where is the rest of it? 

Mr. Moor. The next item would be your advance base components. 
Page 9-16, ‘‘Procurement of material for advance base components,” 
$1,280,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. Moor. The next item is the equipment item, which picks up 
$16,437,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. Moor. On your next page you have batteries for $1,227,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. Moor. That takes care of your equipment and your personal 
services. 

In addition to that you have the normal constant expenses. For 
example, in this budget activity you have a cost for travel of $429,300. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is that? 

Mr. Moor. It is not specifically set out, sir. It is a part of the 
cost which is included in each of the functions on page 9-8. 

The over-all green sheets give you an over-all travel cost for this 
appropriation, but there is no place in the budget activity where each 
travel cost is broken out by budget activity. That is $429,300. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not find it here. 

Mr. Moor. It is not set out there separately, Mr. Scrivner; by 
budget activity such object classifications as travel and communica- 
tions service and contractual services are not broken out. The total 
of the appropriation appears in the summaries in the Presidential 
budget, but by budget activity the type of expense for travel, for 
example, as contrasted with 07, contractual cost, is not set out. This 
is a functional budget and you do not get the type of cost. 

Mr. Taser. We do not get the detail, so that we cannot tell any- 
thing about it. 

Mr. Moor. The detail is in the green sheets, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Scrivner. We do not have the green sheets. 

Mr. Taper. Yes; we have. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not. 

Mr. Taser. Page 417 of your bill. 
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Mr. Scrivner. O. K. That includes all that was formerly hére. 
As to the green sheets we do not have them except in the printed 
copy of the bill. 

Mr. Taser. That is right. 

Mr. Moor. If you would like to have it for each budget activity 
we could insert that detail. 

Mr. Scrivner. Up to now, taking the figures you have given me 
for personal services and these items that you have just named off 
in supplies, materials, and what not I am still way short of $292 
million. 

Mr. Moor. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am trying to find out. How can‘ 
we tell from this presentation whether the total is $292 million or not? 

Mr. Moor. The way this budget is presented, Mr. Scrivner, the 
only way we can give you that detail is to put a reconciling table in 
the record. I can give it to you right now. 

Mr. Scrivner. | think we ought to have something. 

Mr. Taser. I wonder if you could bring that up in the morning? 

Mr. Moor. Surely. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you have an item of $292 million and we 
cannot dig it out of this presentation, to me it is an incomplete presen- 
tation, because if anybody would go through and start adding those 
up right now, for what you have given me, he could not add up to 
$292 million. 

Mr. Moor. No, sir; it is the method the budget is presented. On 
page 9-8 you come to the $292 million by function and not by method 
of expenditure. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is it on page 9-8? 

Mr. Moor. That is a functional breakdown of the total. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is it, and what is included in it on page 9-8? 

Mr. Moor. Your bottom right-hand figure, sir, is the $292 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Moor. Which is the total of this budget activity. Then it is 
broken down by function. Each of these functions has a cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. This one includes personnel? 

Mr. Moor. It includes all objects of expenditure. 

Mr. Scrivner. But we do not know what everything is. 

Mr. Moor. -Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I thought at first when I read some of these 
figures I must have overlooked something, but the reason I did not 
find it is because it just is not in these sheets in front of us. 

Mr. Suepparp. May I ask the gentleman at this time: Where are 
the green sheets reflected in the bill? 

Mr. Taser. Page 417 of your bill. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, if you will open your bill to that 
page you will find this situation, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Taper. But it does not go together, because it is all broken 
out in different ways and thrown together in a different way, so that 
you cannot tell anything about how much each activity is getting 
for each particular thing. Therefore, you cannot tell anything about 
the requirements or anything else. 

Mr. SuepparD. Do you have green sheets vou could bring up here 
tomorrow morning for the benefit of the committee to give each 
member a breakdown of the justifications? 
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Mr. Moor. Yes, sir. 
Mr. SHepparD. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 





Wepnespay, May 23, 1951. 

Mr. SHepparD. The committee will be in order. Mr. Scrivner, 
you had the witness at the close of yesterday’s session. Please proceed 
with such inquiries as you wish to make. 

Mr. Scrivner. At the close of the hearings yesterday, Admiral, 
we were discussing your request for $292,308,000 for maintenance 
and operation of the supply system. A request was made for more 
detailed information which would give us the figures that bring us 
to that total. Are those figures available this morning? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. I think you have been presented with a 
copy of the breakdown. It is the second sheet that has that $292 
million breakdown. 


BREAKDOWN OF APPROPRIATION BY OBJECT CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. Suepparp. We will insert the breakdown at this point. 


Service-wide supply and finance— Maintenance and operation of supply system 





























| 1950 | 1951 1952 
Object classification %) - prey ie om {a ay: 
oe | Amount poo Amount ee Amount 
RA PE AP eee fer Reo Bis ele TPR RR eS Sacstneiis flee: SO 
01 Personal services | 35,395 |$113, 733. 981 41,377 |$152, 074, 615 59, 037 | $214, 839. 200 
(Positions) __-- ee LE 5 ee: (53, 618) |__--- (62, 480) |-.-..-- 
a m : 02, 564 |......- 297, 089 |_.._..- 429, 300 
04 Communication services enlaeti 8 . &. £ eS 572, 500 |_..-- 772, 800 
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With overtime converted to man- | 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. The first item on this sheet that you have handed 
us is $214,839,200 for personal services. You show 59,037 man-years; 
whereas on page 9-11 you show 61,319 

Admiral Fox. That is reconciled at the bottom of that page, 
Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you reconcile it? 

Admiral Fox. The reinbursable man-years added to the total, 
with the overtime converted to man-years, brings it up to the 61,319 
total. 

Mr. Scrivner. That gives the a that you gave us yesterday 
of $214,839,200 for personal services 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 
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TRAVEL COST INCREASE 


Mr. Scrivner. Then according to this statement, the next item, 
“Travel,’’ is $429,300, more than four times what you ‘had in 1950 and 
considerably more than you had in 1951. Why would you be called 
upon to make more expenditures for travel? 

Mr. Moor. Under the performance budget travel costs have been 
transferred so that now each appropriation and each budget activity 
catches its full functional travel cost. In that particular ‘travel item 
there is military travel in addition to civilian travel. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is military and civilian? 

Mr. Moor. A combination of both, yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. $572,500 in 1951 is for both military and civilian? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the $429,000 is military and civilian and the 
$297,000 last year was also military and civilian? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What would call for the rather sharp increase in 
military and civilian travel? 

Mr. Moor. Particularly during this period of material requirements, 
Mr. Scrivner, there is considerable travel between our supply-demand 
control points and field activities, for example, in the aviation supply 
system, provisioning conferences with west coast manufacturers have 
sharply increased our cost of east coast-west coast travel. Perhaps 
Admiral Fox can give you a better idea of the purpose of the travel, 
but I know the cost of that particular travel has gone up sharply. 

Admiral Fox. The provisioning teams are very important units. 
They are the units that go from the aviation supply-demand control 
point in Philadelphia to the airplane manufacturers’ plants to lay out 
the airplane, to segregate the vendor items from the manufactured 
items. This goes back to the thesis of buying from the man who 
manufactures the item rather than from the middleman. 

For instance, we know that airplanes contain many items that are 
not manufactured by the airplane manufacturer himself. It is our 
purpose, so far as possible, to identify those items and identify the 
sources from which they come, to go to those sources and procure 
those items known as vendor items, and the savings to the Govern- 
ment are substantial. 

Those provisioning teams are rather large groups that go out to 
these plants and, on occasions, remain there from 3 to 5 weeks doing 
this work. 

Mr. Scrivner. There has been a feeling that travel has not been 
held to the minimum. 

Admiral Fox. I think at the current travel rates it is, because 
ordinarily you cannot travel without having to pay some of your 
own money for travel. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not nearly as true as it was before the 
allowances were raised? 

Admiral Fox. The allowances in all respects were not raised. In 
some cases they were decreased. The administrative order that was 
issued to implement the law actually resulted in a decrease in certain 
areas. Mileage, for instance, was formerly 8 cents a mile, and I 
think under some conditions now it is 6 cents a mile. The law allowed 
them to go up to 10 cents. 
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Mr. Scrivner. When you travel by train it does not cost that 
much, does it? 

Admiral Fox. That pays for everything when you are on a mileage 
basis. That is your Pullman, per diem, and everything else—hotel 
accommodations. I know that I cannot go to New York and spend 
the a oa without paying part of the travel expenses out of my own 
pocket. 


COMMUNICATIONS INCREASES 


Mr. ScrrvNerR. Communications are up sharply? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir; for the same reason communications have 
increased considerably incident to the build-up. 

Mr. Scrivner. Once the peak of procurement is over, that should 
drop sharply? 

Admiral Fox. It should drop, but it has a direct relationship to the 
requirements of our procurement program. 


Mr. Scrivner. Once you get your plants established and rolling, 
then that should drop? 


Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. 


RENTS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Rents and utilities account for $6,725,100? 

Admiral Fox. That is a general increase in utilities, electric account- 
ing machine rentals, pier rentals, and an increase in the rental of fuel 
facilities. 

PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. There is not very much increase in printing and 
reproduction which accounts for $6,916,800? 
Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. You have a very sharp increase in other contractual 
services, double 1950 and about 40 percent above 1951? 

Admiral Fox. A large portion of that, Mr. Scrivner, is stevedoring 
contracts, contracts for crating and packing of household goods, and 
miscellaneous packing and crating. 

Mr. Scrivner. Household effects would be that outside the Wash- 
ington area; I believe someone told us the other day that they took 
care of it in the Washington area? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir; the gun factory takes care of the Washing- 
ton area now. 

Mr. Scrivner. The rest of this is service-wide outside of Wash- 
ington? 

Admiral Fox. This is for everything under the management control 
of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, all the supply depots, supply 
centers, where the bulk of the packing is performed. It does not 
include the gun factory or supply activities under other bureaus, such 
as the Bureau of Aeronautics—the management bureaus. 

Mr. Scrivner. So we will find this item under other bureaus? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir; although we have the bulk of it. 
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SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Scrivner. Supplies and materials accounts for $21,770,900? 

Admiral Fox. That is about 10 percent of the total paid for per- 
sonal services, the first item, $214 million. The $21 million is actually 
10.1 percent of the larger figure. That is for miscellaneous supplies 
used at our activities in the field; in the prosecution of their missions. 

Lumber for packing, stationery, miscellaneous consumable supplies, 
all consumable supplies. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should that have any specific relationship to 
your manpower figure? 

Admiral Fox. The more people you have, the more supplies you 
use; your workload goes up, you have more material to pack and 
ship, the wear and tear on your installation are increased. I think 
it has a very direct relationship. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there a usual ratio? 

Admiral Fox. The usual ratio is about 10 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was not 10 percent in 1950, was it? 

Admiral Fox. It was 11.1 percent in 1951. In 1950 it seems to be 
about the same. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was less than 10 percent in 1950. 

Admiral Fox. You are correct, sir. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. You almost double the item of equipment.. Does 
this $21 million include some of these items? 

Admiral Fox. That includes the shopping list that we gave you 
yesterday on construction equipment, trucks, materials-handling 
equipment, plus the batteries. All items of office equipment are in 
there. I might say for the record that each item of equipment is 
passed on by the Bureau. No field activity can buy any item of. 
equipment without receiving approval from the Bureau. So we 
actually pass on each and every item of equipment at the Bureau level. 


TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS—-SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. Scrivner. The last item, $1,200,000, requires some explana- 
tion. That is for taxes and assessments and is three times the 
amount for 1951. 

Admiral Fox. For all of the new temporary employees, we have to 
pay the employer’s contribution to social security. They are not 
permanent members of the civil service. 

Admiral Hopwoop. That just started this year—the social security. 

Admiral CLexton. It started on January 1. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the only item involved in this—the social 
security? 

Admiral Fox. That is the only item; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


TURN-OVER IN STOCK FUND 


Mr. Taner. May I ask a question or two, Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. SHepparp. Yes, Mr. Taber. 
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Mr. Taper. Will you give me a little picture of how much your 
turn-over was in 1950? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Do you mean personal services turn-over? 

Mr. Taser. No, I mean the turn-over of the stock fund of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. How much stuff did you sell and 
how much did you buy? 

Mr. Moor. The total of the sales in 1950 was $508,305,579. 

Mr. Taser. How much did you buy? 

Mr. Moor. Our purchases in that time were $466,789,757. 

Mr. Taser. And in 1951 what do you estimate? 

Mr. Moor. We estimate our sales to be $867,501,500. 

Mr. Taser. And your purchases? 

Mr. Moor. We estimate our purchases to be $1,016,982,749. 

Mr. Taser. What is your estimate for 1952? 

Mr. Moor. We estimate the sales to be $1,123,110,000. 

Mr. ‘Taser. And your purchases? 

Mr. Moor. We estimate the purchases to be $1,587,950,000. 

Mr. Taser. I suppose you have a large number of warehouses? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Taper. Located at different places. Some of your storage is 
probably under cover and some of it is not? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. 


COMPARISON OF OPERATING COSTS WITH DOLLAR VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


Mr. Taser. Your total purchases and sales for 1951 run $1,884,- 
483,000. Your estimated sales and purchases add up to $2,711,000,- 
000. In the handling of this you present a picture of an increase in 
operations of a little less than one-third, and your expenditure jumps 
up just as much in proportion, indicating no greater efficiency in 
handling than the previous vear. In this current year’s operations 
you more than double your operations and your increase in your 
operating expenses is only about 30 percent. It looks as though you 
might have considerable velvet in this estimate, does it not? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. Our estimated increase in workload of 
1952 over 1951 is approximately 42 percent. 

Mr. Taser. The dollar volume is about 42 percent, that is probably 
correct. But in the previous year your dollar volume went up from 
$975 million to $1,884,000,000, or practically double. Your expense 
went up $64 million, which is about 45 percent. Still your percentage 
of increase goes right on up and it looks to me as though you had a 
very considerable velvet in that estimate. 

Admiral Fox. According to my computation, 1951 over 1950 shows 
an increase of 43 percent; approximately the same increase 1952 over 
1951 in the amount of funds that we are requesting. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is correct. But in 1951 you came within 
a very few dollars of doubling your dollar volume of business over the 
1950 figure. In 1952 you increase your dollar volume only about 
40 percent above the other figure. Under those circumstances you 
have increased your personnel, which is about the same amount in 
proportion that you had a jump in from 1950 to 1951, without a 
corresponding increase in dollar volume estimated. That makes it 
look as though there was considerable velvet in there. 
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Admiral Fox. We did not make the approach on the dollar volume. 
We made the approach on reducing it to tons and line items to be 
handled. 

Mr. TaBeEr. Your large-ship recommissioning is where you would 
require considerable volume, in the first equipment of those ships. 
That is largely over in 1951 with smaller ships coming into commission 
in 1952. Under those circumstances it does not seem that your 
volume of heavy goods would be increased to such an extent as they 
were in this year. 

Admiral Fox. I think perhaps you have overlooked the element 
of mobilization reserves which all of the procurement bureaus have 

requested to meet their program objectives, including my Bureau, 
which does not necessarily have any relationship to the ships that 
are going to be commissioned in 1952. 

Mr. Taser. But it does have a relationship to the volume of 
purchases. 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. 


PURCHASES BY OTHER BUREAUS 


Mr. Taser. And that volume of purchases and sales, insofar as 
you are the purchasing agent for other bureaus, who were building up 
their reserves, would all be included in the figures for both years. 

Commander WiiutaMs. The purchases of the quantities of the war 
reserves for the other bureaus are not reflected in the stock fund 
figures. 

Mr. Taser. You mean you do that work without showing it on 
your stock fund picture? 

Commander WituiaMs. That is correct, sir. It is a direct purchase 
under an appropriation. 

Mr. Taper. But that does not run into very big figures. The 
Bureau of Medici ine does most of their own purchasing themselves s on 
their medical items‘ 

Admiral Fox. They only have 6,000 items; they are very small. 
But the Bureau of Aeronautics and the Bureau of Ships are very heavy 
procurement bureaus dollarwise. In fact, for the first 9 months of 
this year the Bureau of Aeronautics has spent 45 percent of all the 
Navy money. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, which includes 
the procurement in this stock fund, has only spent 28 percent as con- 
trasted with last year when we spent 44 percent and the Bureau of 
Aeronautics only 31 percent; the Bureau of Ordnance, 7 percent. 
This is for the first 9 months of 1951. Military Sea Transport Service, 
6 percent. Bureau of Ships, 7 percent; Yards and Docks, 3 percent; 
Marine Corps, 3 percent; ONR, 1 percent; the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery is not even listed. The stock fund impact on this workload is 
less than 50 percent as contrasted with the workload generated by the 
other bureaus. 

Mr. Taper. That might be so, if you go to work and consider that 
every time they put in an order for something through you, most of 
those orders would come out of your stock fund, would they not? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Most of them are purchase orders for the other bureaus? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. They make many purchases directly 
against their appropriations; material which flows through the various 
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supply systems in the appropriation purchase account. Bureau of 
Ships, for instance, purchase the entire line of ships’ parts with ap- 

ropriation purchase account money directly out of an appropriation. 
Roughly 10 percent of the material in store is stock fund material. 
The remainder of it is appropriation purchase account material. 
Bureau of Ordnance is similar in taat their material is all bought in 
the appropriation purchase account directly from the appropriations. 

Mr. Taser. You do not buy for them? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. They let their own contracts? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. We store the material and have to handle 
itforthem. It enters our supply system. We handle it and account 
for it and distribute it. The same is true of electronics and Yards 
and Docks material. 

Mr. SHepparp. You mean you receive, store, and distribute; do 
you not? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir; and account for it. 


SERVICE-WiIpDE SUPPLY AND FINANCE 
NUMBER OF MAN-YEARS 


Mr. Taser. This table that you furnished us indicates a total of 
76,173 man-years, and the details seem to run up to 78,460. The 
justifications indicate 75,917 net man-years. I wonder why there is 
that discrepancy? 

Mr. Moor. There should be no discrepancy. The work sheets 
from which this was taken and typed are the work sheets that devel- 
oped the budget. This was typed late last night and there may be a 
typographical error. May I ask you first whether you are looking 
at the 75,000 in the President’s budget? 

Mr. Taser. 75,917 is the figure on page 422 of the committee print. 

Mr. Moor. 1 do not think that includes departmental personnel. 
That would be separate in the President’s submission. 

Mr. SHepparp. Let us establish the discrepancy, gentlemen, if it 
takes until 3 o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. Taser. Perhaps that is correct; you have got 1,768 in the 
Department? 

Mr. Moor. That is right. There are reimbursable man-years of 
some 600? 

Mr. Taser. That is all. 

(The following information was furnished later:) 

To the man-year figure of 75,917 on page 422 of the committee print there 
must be added 1,700 man-years for departmental employment and subtracted 
1,444 man-years for reimbursable and prior year employment to reconcile with 
the 76,173 man-years in the green sheet detail. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. I want to ask a few questions on this, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Proceed. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. Admiral, earlier in the hearings, we were 
furnished from the Office of the Comptroller a statement called 
“Department of the Navy, total civilian employment, fiscal years 1950, 
1951, and 1952.” 
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I notice that the figures under “Service-wide supply and finance” 
do not agree with the figures you have furnished us this morning in 
respect to the years 1950, 1951, and 1952. The discrepancy is not 
very large, perhaps, but it is several hundred man-years in each 
instance. 

Mr. Moor. The table that was supplied to the committee, Mr. 
Wigglesworth, I believe will check insofar as the departmental em- 
ployment is concerned positionwise. ~ 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. It does not check with the figures that were 
read by Mr. Taber from the budget breakdown. They were I think 
different from either of the two sheets which you have furnished us. 

Mr. Moor. Perhaps you are looking at it differently. The table 
that we submitted to the Office of the Comptroller, which I assume 
is the table that you are looking at, will agree with the other. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. It shows man-years for 1950 of 46,939; for 
1951, of 55,970 and for 1952, of 77,617. Those do not agree with the 
figures which I find before me on the data submitted this morning. 
And I think that neither of them agree with the figures that Mr. 
Taber recited from the President’s budget. 


RECONCILIATION OF MAN-YEAR ESTIMATES 


Mr. Moor. I wonder if we might reconcile that for the record, Mr. 
Wigglesworth. I have our portion of what was submitted to the 
Office of the Comptroller in front of me, but I do not have the con- 
solidated picture that you have. 

Mr. SHepparp. What portion of your picture goes into the con- 
solidated picture that he has? 

Mr. Moor. It should be exactly the same. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is something that you should work out. 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir; I did not want to take your time now to do it. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is all right; take whatever time is necessary 
to give an answer to these questions. 

(The following data was supplied: ) 

The difference between the man-year figures shown on the table furnished by 
the Comptroller and the supplemental data furnished the Committee is due to the 
inclusion of employment from prior year funds. This employment is 329, 614, 
and 750 for the three years respectively and the figures are shown on page 422 
of the committee print. 


RATIO OF CIVILIAN TO MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. It was testified earlier in the hearings accord- 
ing to my notes that the Navy wants about 535,000 civilian personnel 
over all as compared with 980,000 military personnel, or a ratio of 
about 1 civilian to 1.8 of the military. That ratio is far higher, I 
believe, certainly in terms of Army figures, than the ratio in World 
War II, or the ratio of other governments, insofar as the Army, 
anyway, is concerned, under present conditions. 

Of that 535,000 persons you are apparently requesting 80,580 or 
roughly 15 percent of the entire civilian personnel desired by the Navy. 
From how many units is that 80,580 compiled? 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Wigglesworth, I can give you our ratio of civil- 
ians to military. The ratio of civilian personnel employed by the 
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Bureau of Supplies and Accounts to the military strength of the 
Navy for the following several vears is: 1945, 1 to 24; 1950, 1 to 9; 
1951, 1 to 10; 1952, 1 to 10. The ratio is estimated to remain fairly 
constant during peacetime. During the volume operations of war 
the ratio will increase. 

Mr. Wicctesworrtn. Those figures are interesting, but unless my 
notes are wrong the ratio for the Navy as a whole is 1 to 1.8; and of 
the total requested 15 percent seems to be right here before us in your 
request. What I am trying to get at is some basis upon which this 
committee can judge whether this figure of 80,580 civilian personnel 
is anywhere near correct or not. 


PERSONNEL AT NAVY INSTALLATIONS 


My initial question was how many units is this 80,580 figure com- 
piled from. 

Admiral Fox. If I understand your question correctly, do you mean 
the number of field units in the program? 

Mr. WicGLesworrn. I want to know how vou arrive at this figure 
of 80,580. Is it an item built up, so to speak, from unit after unit 
throughout the service? 

Admiral Fox. It is built up by programs and by installations. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. How many installations, roughly speaking, 
are reflected in these 80,580 positions? 

Admiral Fox. There are 3 naval supply centers; 17 naval supply 
depots; 7 supply demand control points; 4 Navy purchasing offices; 
6 Navy market centers; 2 naval storehouses; 12 Navy accounts 
disbursing offices; 10 Navy regional accounts offices; 3 supervisory 
cost inspectors; field branch, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Cleveland; Navy material catalog office, New York; Navy research 
and development facility, Bayonne; Inspector General of Supply 
Corps, west coast; Navy liaison office, quartermaster center system, 
Chicago; Navy liaison office, food and container institute, Chicago; 
terminal leave disbursing office, Chicago; Navy fuel supply depot, 
Jacksonville—or a total of 72 activities. 

Planned new activities for 1952, two, i. e., Navy Supply facility, 
Jacksonville, and Navy supply facility, Washington, and one other 
change, disestablishment of Navy clothing depot, Brooklyn, and 
establishment of Navy clothing center at Brooklyn. There is not 
much change percentagewise in that change in the organizational 
set-up. 

Mr. WiGcGLesworru. So over-all there are 74 installations reflected 
in this figure of 80,580? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiaetesworrn. Do you have in your office a breakdown for 
each one of those 74 stations, showing the personnel year by vear and 
the assignments by positions for all personnel within each one of those 
installations? 

Admiral Fox. I think we have that data right here. 

Mr. WicGiteswortu. May I have a look at it? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. This breakdown gives the number of per- 
sonnel in each one of the installations, I assume, as of March 
1945, February 28, 1951, June 30, 1951, and June 30, 1952. 
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Admiral Fox. That is correct—civilian personnel. 
Mr. WiGGLeswortuH. Do you also have in your office breakdowns 
which will show for each installation—for instance. take the first 
station on the list at Bayonne, naval supply depot— would you have 
in your office a breakdown that would show the allocation of the 
2,405 people working in that installation as of February 28, 1951, by 
position and salary, or is that a matter that is left in the hands of 
the Bayonne depot? 

Mr. Moor. No, sir. We allocate the personnel employment au- 
thority and fund authority to Bayonne by the subfunctions you have 
been looking at on page 9-11. They report to us that number. So 
as of February 28 we know by function where those fall. As a matter 
of fact, we receive every 6 months a breakdown in detail by title and 
position of what the people are doing. In the interim period, on a 
monthly basis, we control the people by function, which is measured 
by the workload in our work-measurement program. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. So these figures on the chart you have just 
handed me are estimates in terms of functions? 

Mr. Moor. The past periods are actual in terms of functions; the 
future periods are projections of the workload. In other words, we 
would have a sub-breakdown for each one of those activities on his- 
torical dates by functions. 

Mr. Taser. It shows 79,506 positions in the field, and you only 
show 64,000 in here. It is just as though we have a false set of 
figures. 

Mr. Moor. I would like to explain this difference. 

A discrepancy is occasioned—the man-vears you read to us were 
from the Presidential budget on page 202? 

Mr. Taser. This page 4~—22 shows 79,506, and page 202 is the same 
thing. The figures would be just the same as the budget in this print 
we have. 

Mr. Moor. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. That shows 1,768 in the Department, and it shows 
79,506 in the field, and your paper shows 64,453. 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir. The paper you are looking at there is as of a 
date during the vear. 

Mr. Taser. This is as of June 30, 1952, according to the table you 
just gave us. 

Mr. Moor. That is correct. The Presidential budget is the 
average positions and average man years during the fiscal vear. It is 
not as of a date. 

Mr. Taser. The Presidential budget shows total man-years and 
then shows deduction for lapses or untilled positions of 3,589, making 
the net permanent average number 75,917. Now, the average in the 
Presidential budget is 11,000 above, and the gross number is 15,000 
above. 

Mr. Moor. If I may explain that, the Presidential budget is the 
total of all employment, as you properly described. The sheet you 
are looking at at the present moment splits the continental employ- 
ment, which is the 64,453 figure, and on the last page vou will note 
we have the departmental employment separate and the overseas 
employment separate, because we have not broken down the overseas 
employment by field activities. 
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Mr. Taser. You mean there will be 15,000 overseas? 

Mr. Moor. No, sir. If I may finish, the 64,453 is our continental 
employment at our management control activities. In addition, we 
have departmental employment of 1,700, have overseas employment 
of 3,702, and have nonmanagement control continental employment 
at Navy shipyards, which are not compiled here because they are not 
under our management control. 

Mr. Taser. Now, you have your departmental 1,700. 

Mr. Moor. There will be 1,700 on board, which is what this report 
projects. 

Mr. Taper. And you have continental United States, 64,453? 

Mr. Moor. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. And you have overseas 

Mr. Moor. 3,702. 

Mr. Taser. Is that all? 

Mr. Moor. That is all except the shipyards, which are not under 
our management control. In other words, this is a list of our manage- 
ment control activities which are under Admiral Fox’s management 
control. 

Mr. Taser. Then you have shipyards besides this? 

Mr. Moor. We have shipyards besides this where we finance the 
employment. The supply employment at shipyards is financed from 
this appropriation, and included in the number 

Mr. Taper. How many are there? 

Mr. Moor. There are approximately 6,700. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You mean those shipyard employees have 
not been included in any of these personnel figures? 

Mr. Moor. Yes. Approximately 6,700 shipyard employees are 
included in the figures we have given you, but they are not in this 
list of activities. This one sheet we have given you does not include 
shipyard employees. 

Mr. Taser. That would make 76,555. That does not jibe, either. 

Mr. Moor. I would like to give you the exact shipyard employ- 
ment. That is the difference. There should be a very narrow diff- 
ference. 

Mr. SHepparp. You supply the information in answer to the 
gentleman’s question. If there is some reason why you cannot sup- 
ply it, just make a statement as to why you cannot supply it, and it 
will be understandable. 








TOTAL EMPLOYMENT, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Taser. I wish you would put in the record the first line of this 


employment statement, that is, total Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts— 


eae ae 65, 779 | June 30, 1952_..........-...- 64, 452 
i} 2 eae 47, 706 1.0008. G1, DGGE. cnckantcnncaces 50, 000 
ap ae Seen 58, 134 


So you are getting your employment up practically to the peak figure 
of World War II, when you had a great deal more activity than you 
have now; did you not? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. 


Mr. Taser. You mean your activity has increased since the end of 
World War II? 
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Admiral Fox. No, sir; but this does not give the complete person- 
nel picture. During the war, we had a large number of military per- 
sonnel. Specifically, on March 31, 1945, there were 14,725 military 
personnel at these installations as compared with 1,581 now. 

Mr. Taser. 14,000 and how many? 

Admiral Fox. Fourteen thousand seven hundred and twenty-five 
on March 31, 1945, as compared with a total of 1,581 on March 31, 
1951. You recall during the war it was necessary to utilize a great 
number of military personnel due to the unavailability of civilian 
personnel. 

Mr. Taser. But you are still going up from March 31 to June 30, 
1952, 14,000, according to this. 

Mr. SHepparD. Is that correct? If you are, why are you going up? 

Admiral Fox. The exact increase is 14,202 from 50,251 to 64,453. 
That is in our continental field activities. 

I have here an overlay to show the complete picture of military and 
civilian personnel. Would you like to have a copy of this overlay 
sheet, too, Mr. Wigglesworth? 

Mr. WieeLteswortn. Yes; I would. 

Admiral Fox. You may retain that if you wish. 

Mr. Moor. Would you like us to correct the record on those per- 
sonnel employment discrepancies? 

Mr. Taper. I would like to have you explain it so that it goes 
together. 

{r. Moor. The shipyard employment is 7,762 projected. 

Mr. Taser. That would make a difference of about 1,162 above 
the figure you gave me. That would make 77,717, and the figure in 
the budget is 79,506. 

Mr. Moor. The figure in the budget, man-year-wise, is in the field 
only. This 75,917 and the 1,700 departmental—— 

Mr. Taser. | have 1,700 departmental; I have 3,702; and I have 
64,453. 

Mr. Moor. And the 7,762. 

Mr. Taser. And the 7,762. That makes 77,717. 

Mr. Moor. I have it as 77,617. 

Mr. Taser. Maybe I made a mistake in adding it up. I do not 
know. 

CONTROL OF FIELD POSITIONS 


Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Do you pass upon each one of the requests 
of these 74 installations when they come in semiannually or whenever 
it is, or do you simply allocate to the installation the personnel it 
requests? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. They are allocated quarterly and very 
closely controlled. 

Mr. WiccLteswortH. Have you, in fact, reduced some of those 
requests? 

Admiral Fox. We are constantly reducing requests. They put in 
for more personnel than we think they need, and we judge their 
requirements against their workload measurement and very frequently, 
of necessity, have to.cut down their requests. 

Mr. Wiceaieswortn. Have you applied the same yardstick in 
determining their personnel in terms of their workload that you told 





us about on the over-all basis yesterday, that is, an increase cor- 
responding to the increase in workload less 10 percent? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. Their workload is measured on the basis 
of line items, volume of line items, and tonnage handled and other 
elements we consider to indicate the trend in the workload. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. Less 10 percent? 

Admiral Fox. It will be less 10 percent in this 1952 budget. 

Mr. WicGieswortnH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SeRvVICE-WIpE FINANCE 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up “Budget activity, finance,” where 
you request $20,835,000. The detail is on page 9-18 plus the detail 
handed to you in the special presentation this morning. 

You will make your statement within that requirement, Admiral. 

Admiral Fox. This is the finance program, and the description of 
the program is here on the sheet. 

The cost-inspection portion of this program provides for the per- 
formance of audit functions for the Department of the Navy compar- 
able to those performed by commercial public accounting firms. 
Audit functions are performed under centralized direction by small 
professionally staffed field offices at various locations where operations 
are being conducted in which the Navy has a predominant or sub- 
stantial audit interest. 

This budget activity includes 12 Navy accounts disbursing officers; 
10 regional accounts offices; 3 supervisory cost inspection offices; and 
the large unit in Cleveland, which is our centralized disbursing office, 
which is known as the field branch of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Cleveland, Ohio. So, all told, there are 25 activities in 
this program. 

Mr. Suepparp. Taking into consideration the total activities, what 
is the total number of man-years you are requesting in this instance? 

Admiral Fox. 5,566. 

Mr. SHepparp. .And is this request in man-years based upon the 
same conception you have presented pertaining to the issue we just 
closed? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. These are based on the work-measurement 
program, on the workload of these activities. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And your increase for the 1952 estimate as against 
1951 has been due to what? 

Admiral Fox. Increase in the workload due to the increase of the 
Navy—increased civilian and increased military personnel. 

Mr. SHepparp. Do you have the same kind of data to support your 
presentation here as you presented in support of the project we just 
covered? 

Admiral Fox. Substantially the same; yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Fox. We have here a breakdown of the workload for the 
fiscal year 1951 which lists the various functions that we measure in 
these activities to arrive at the workload. I will be very glad to furn- 
ish you with a copy. ° 

Mr. Suepparp. Provide one for the secretary of the committee. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 
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COST INSPECTION SERVICE 


Mr. WicGLeswortnu. I notice you have an increase here of $2.5 
million for Cost Inspection Service. What is the status of that service 
now? 

Admiral Fox. The Cost Inspection Service is the unit that does the 
cost inspection on contracts and is one of the better-paying activities 
where the results are reflected in their accomplishments. You will 
find a breakdown on page 9-20, which indicates the number of con- 
tracts, the dollar volume of those contracts, and the estimated remain- 
ing expenditures. 

Mr. SHepparD. This page of the justifications will be inserted in 
the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Cost INSPECTION SERVICE 


The following projections are indicative of expected workload: 





Number Estimated | Estimated 
of total dollar remaining 
contracts amount | expenditures 








FISCAL YEAR 1950 (ACTUAL) 





Navy contracts audited by Navy---.--.........---.---- : 1,582 | $1, 430, 212, 000 | $336, 003, 000 

Army and Air Force contracts audited by Navy-_---_--- 690 289, 284, 000 164, 293, 000 
Total contraets audited by Navy._._.--.--- ee 2,272 | 1,719, 496, 000 500, 296, 000 

Navy contracts audited by Army and Air Force.-_._____- | 409 | 203, 582, 000 | 60, 311, 000 
Total cost-inspection work in effect... -- eee 2, 681 1, 923, 078, 000 


560, 607, 000 


FISCAL YEAR 1951 (PROJECTED) 


Navy contracts audited by Navy ‘ ‘ 3,250 | 3,000,000,000 | 1, 500, 000, 000 
Army and Air Force contracts audited by Navy---- Fe 1,000 750, 000, 000 400, 000, 000 
Total contracts audited by Navy- --_-- eee 4,250 | 3,750,000,000 | 1, 900, 000, 000 
Navy contracts audited by Army and Air Force._____. 750 500, 000, 000 | 250, 000, 000 
: ; armani Ndi lean aid: ERE iat a 2 

Total cost-inspection work in effect... ....-.-.--.---- 5,000 | 4, 250, 000, 000 | 


2, 150, 000, 000 


FISCAL YEAR 1952 (PROJECTED) | j 


' 
Navy contracts audited by Navy___.___-- Sea Se a 7,750 | 6,000,000,000 | 3,090, 000, 900 
Army and Air Force contracts audited by Navy_-------- : 1, 250 750, 000, 000 | 450, 000, 000 
Total contracts audited by Navy. -_- es re 9,000 | 6,750,000,000 | 3, 450, 000, 000 
Navy contracts audited by Army and Air Force. oF: 1, 000 750, 000, 000 400, 000, 000 


Total cost-inspection work in effect... _- : Pree es 10, 000 7, 500, 000.000 | 3,850, 000, 000 





Mr. Wieeieswortu. This is the workload? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir; that is the workload. The basis of the 
justification is on page 9-19. This Service has recovered to the 
Treasury of the United States many times the annual cost of their 
operations. 

Mr. WiecLeswortn. How long has this Service been functioning? 

Admiral Fox. To my knowledge, it has been functioning in excess 
of 20 years. They not only perform a post audit of these contracts 
but are very useful in connection with the negotiation of contracts 
where we are frequently called upon to go into plants and get cost 
data to pass judgment on the contractor’s claims for cost in an antic- 
ipated contract, and it is through this officethat we are frequently 
able to get better prices by proving to the contractor that his costs 
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will be actually lower than he projects to us. They are very useful in 
the negotiation particularly of the large contracts where it pays to 
go in and actually do a preaudit; consider their overhead, cost of 
material, direct and indirect labor, and all of the elements going into 
the contract. 

We have found the hope of recovering by renegotiation is not good. 
We would rather have a firm understanding and pricing before we go 
into a deal than to try to recover after the deal. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. I have no further questions on this item. 

Mr. Scrivner. Boiled down briefly, practically all of your request 
under this item of ‘‘Finance’’ is personal services? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Out of the $20,835,000, $18,800,000 is for personal 
services? 

Admiral Fox. $18,851,951 is for personal services. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the other items being made up of travel, com- 


munications, rents for various installations, printing, supplies, and 
materials? 


Admiral Fox. That is correct. 


INCREASE IN COMMUNICATIONS COSTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I note what takes place on the green sheets brings 
your communication under this head in 1950 from $207 up now to 
$74,000. That seems to me like a terrific increase. 

Admiral Fox. That is another one of those performance budget 
transfers. 

Admiral CLtexton. The budget as set up in the document is a 
comparable budget, so that everything that is in 1950 is in 1951 and 
1952. So that when you look at each one of those, you are looking 
at a comparable figure, regardless of the budget set-up. 

Commander WixuiAMs. Yes; except that this is an expansion of it. 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. But the figures’ are put in 
there purposely to be comparable so that, review-wise, you can see 
them in that light. 

Mr. Scrivner. What accounts for the jump from $207 in 1950 to 
$74,000 in 1952? 

Commander WituiAMs. The explanation of that increase is in the 
communication office at Cleveland, Ohio, where the field branch is 
located. The local area communication office that serves the eastern 
half of Ohio is located in one of our management control activities. 
In 1950 it was manned entirely by military personnel. In the expan- 
sion of the office and following the policy of the Navy of not filling 
civilian jobs with military personnel, the total personnel was con- 
verted to civilian employment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Rents and utilities have not doubled; they have 
gone from $244,000 in 1950 to $426,000 in 1952, an increase of $180,000 
over 1951. What accounts for that increase? 

Admiral Fox. That is largely an increase in the electric accounting 
machine requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 
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BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET BY OBJECT CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. SHepparD. We will insert the breakdown you have given us 
on this item. , 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Service finance 























| | 
1950 1951 | 1952 
Object classification Ay 
Man- | Man- | | Man- 
years Amount | years | Amount | years Amount 
01 Personal services_............-.- 3, 606 | $i, 525, 123 3, 944 | $14, 116, 900 | | 5, 566 | $18, 851, 950 
DOR Lg kc 5 ------| (3, 862)} - au-.-| (5, 195))..... (6, FO ip eeninn 
02 Travel... SRE fa aS ae tg eee "85, 200 |.........| 71,750 
04 Communication services......_-|_-.----- }  } See | 44,600 |_.._- ee 74, 200 
05 Rents and utility services__..____|_______- Mia {..;.......1 ET ) See. | 426, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction _____- DS aehd aes } A 9 eee 03000) |...~.<. | 94, 000 
07 Other contractual services.____- RTE | 74, 600 |___- 151, 000 Bam | 277, 000 
08 Supplies and materials..........|.........| 3 9 a og eee ea 580, 600 
09 Equipment.................._- (Qeeeecets Sheet | ......-.1... Raat. | 443, 800 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemni- 
setae Sa pet aa aaa aa = | 12, ft ft } ee 15, 000 
gi ONE SCT Tepes | 3,606 | 12, 188, 328 | 3,944 | 15,548,300 | 5, 566 | 20, 835, 000 








MarTertaL Conrrou 


Mr. SHepparp. Gentlemen, we will take up the next item, ‘Ma- 
terial control,”’ for which you are making a request in the 1952 esti- 
mate of $26,646,000. The detail of that is reflected on page 9-27 

Justify the request, Admiral. 

Admiral Fox. 'The breakdown is on page 9-29, a summary break- 
down by functions in that program. 

Again we have gone back to line items to measure the workload. 
You will see there the projected increases, and again we have taken a 
10-percent redfiction over the increased workload as applied to the 
increase in man-years requested. 

Mr. SHurparp. Does this particular item have the same back- 
ground of justification in generalities that we have had heretofore? 

Admiral Fox. Substantially the same. 

Mr. Taser. Have these sheets been put in the record that they 
brought up this morning? I think they all ought to be put in. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We will insert those sheets as we come to each item. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here again, Admiral, we find the greater portion. 
of this request of $26,646,000 is for personal services? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Up to almost $24 million, the other items being the 
same as those we have in the other activity—travel, communications, 
and so forth. 

FUNCTIONS PERFORMED 


Would you give me just a brief thumbnail description of what this 
particular function is? 

Admiral Fox. These are supply demand control offices that— 

Mr. Scrivner. We have heard that several times, and I thought I 
knew, but what does that mean? 
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Admiral Fox. Briefly, we found our supply system embraced such 
a wide range of items in different categories that it became necessary 
to decentralize it, and it was decentralized by categories. The first 
was aviation supply system, the second was ships’ parts, then elec- 
tronics program, yards and docks material, clothing, provisions. All 
of those supply demand control points control the category of mate- 
rial assigned to them, which is usually indicated by the title of the 
office, such as Clothing Supply Office has clothing; Ships’ Parts Supply 
Office has all ships’ parts; aviation has aviation material. General 
Stores is one of the big programs and has all of the general stores ma- 
terial. They are actually the administrative offices of these programs, 

The work is almost 100 percent—it is 100 percent—administering 
these several segments of the integrated supply system of the Navy. 

Mr. Scrivner. And each one of those is located in a different place? 

Admiral Fox. In one instance, the Aviation Supply Office also 
furnishes space for the General Stores Supply Office, because we have 
no other place to put them. But they are separate activities and 
— the common service and they also use the same procurement 
office. 

Mr. Scrivner. How about the Submarine Supply Office? 

Admiral Fox. The Submarine Supply Office is another. That is 
in the shipyard, Philadelphia, currently and will soon move to a 
building that has been leased in Philadelphia to provide necessary 
space due to expansion. The Submarine Supply Office is one of the 
units that is going into that building. 


BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET BY OBJECT CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. SHepparD. The breakdown of this item by object classification 
will be inserted at this point: 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 























Material control ? 
eee — oe ee 
1950 1951 1952 
Object classification a al Laie Bie saat ae | ie AS int ae 
Man- Man- | an ’ 
years Amount years Amount | years Amount 
=e ee es ron SS SEAEN EERE Ramewent: saSotetss: Sen Wane ee Meee ee 
01 Personal services... 4, 304 $12, 468, 8C3 5, 669 | $21,447, 000 7, 029 $23, 968, 000 
Positions. __......- (5, 066)| oe | USSR FB «2 | Specelieh 

02 Travel ae ¥ ‘DEAL AES SOS t acince 82, 900 |_.-- 98, GOO 

04 Communication services... .....|.....-- |  lcdanoncwn 1. 3 ee 12, 500 

05 Rents and utility services_. i 677,000 |....- 1, 149. 600 |__...-- 1, 450, 800 

06 Printing and reproduction ___. --------| ee eee 20, C00 i 25, 400 

07 Other coatractual services 134, 700 |_.....- 158, 800 175, 000 

08 Supplies and materials_. | ek 2 eee 575, 500 715, 300 

09 Equipment........_.-- i. 63, 000 sade 73, 000 201, 000 

| —_ = } — —_ EEE ———————— a = —— — 

5 eS : | 4,304] 13,816, 943 5,669 | 23, 516, 800 7,029 26, 646, 000 
With overtime converted to man- | 

Aa SE aa Ne VEEEERS Re Sek SMapatee aa ae a 











TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next item “‘Transportation of things,” 
where you reflect an estimate of $138,961,000 for your 1952 require- 
ments. The breakdown is reflected on page 9-31, composed of a 


series of subactivities. 
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Admiral Fox. The requirements of this program are determined 
from tonnages obtained from the technical bureaus and the supply 
demand control points, split between rail or land carriers and water 
carriers by origins and destinations. It is computed on the basis of 
the average haul at the average rate for the inland program, and for 
the water lift we obtain our pricing from the military sea transport 
service and apply that to the estimated lift furnished by the several 
agencies, specifically the several bureaus. 


BASIS FOR PREPARATION OF BUDGET 


Mr. SHepparp. Have these figures been compiled from other than 
historical background data? In other words, have you had to project 
into the future and go outside of your average estimates, or have they 
been projected upon the policy procedure which you have pertaining 
to the whole bill? 

Admiral Fox. This budget is presented on the basis of past experi- 
ence and such judgment as to the future as we can apply. I might 
say here, for instance, this budget does not contemplate a rate 
increase, in spite of the fact that currently rate hearings are in prog- 
ress. If the petitioners are successful, it will result in an estimated 
increase in this requirement of $10 million, but that was not foreseen 
when this budget was constructed. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, if the requests are granted, you 
will have a deficiency of approximately $10 million or plus? 

Admiral Fox. We foresee a deficiency; yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. This compilation that takes care of this instance 
was compiled and presented at the same time all of the rest of the 
budget figures were compiled? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 


OsiiGcATions UnpER ‘“SEeRvICE-WIDE SupPLY AND FINANCE” 


Mr. Taser. Do you have the obligations on this item to April 30? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How much are they? 

Mr. Moor. The total transportation obligation as of April 30 was 
$137,782,873. 

Mr. Taser. Have we had the obligations from you on all of the 
other items in here? 

Mr. Moor. No, sir. I can give them to you. 

Mr. Taser. Let us have them. 

Mr. Moor. Budget activity No. 1, which is “Maintenance and op- 
eration of the supply system,” the obligations as of April 30 were 
$175,283 ,268. 

Mr. Taser. What was the “Finance” picture? 

Mr. Moor. The obligations as of April 30 were $12,779,757. 

Mr. Taser. And ‘Material control’? 

Mr. Moor. The obligations as of April 30 were $17,822,402. 

Mr. Taser. Let us have the rest of them. 

Mr. Moor. The obligations under the cataloging activity as of April 
30 were $6,425,144. Under “Research and development,” as of April 
30, the obligations were $351,285. Under “Industrial mobilization,”’ 
as of April 30, the obligations were $1,560,283. Under “Departmental 
administration,” as of April 30, the obligations were $4,707,366. 
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Mr. Taser. That is all I have. 
Mr. Suepprarb. Mr. Wigglesworth; on “Transportation of things,” 
please. 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Wiee.eswortH. What is that third item, “Intra-Navy move- 
ment of material via inland transportation’’? 

Admiral Fox. That is within the supply system, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortx. Why does that show a big increase, where 
“Ocean transportation” shows a large decrease? 

Admiral Fox. That is the increase necessitated by the movement of 
greater quantities of material within the supply systems. 


OCEAN TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. WiaciesworrH. What is “Ocean transportation?” I am 
looking at page 9-31. 

Admiral Fox. Page 9-32, I think, Mr. Wigglesworth, will give you 
a breakdown. Perhaps that will answer your question. 

Mr. Moor. Mr. Wigglesworth, the ocean transportation in 1952 
under this appropriation is not financing the complete functions that 
it is financing in 1951. For example, in 1951 all passenger transpor- 
tation of the Navy was included in this budget activity. It is not 
so done in 1952. In 1951 all Marine Corps cargo was included in 
this budget activity for ocean transportation. It is not so included 
in 1952. 

There is a functional change there, sir. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. Where are those items now? 

Mr. Moor. They are in the applicable appropriations. For 
military passenger transportation they will be primarily under 
“Military personnel” of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. The 
Marine Corps dry-cargo lift is included under the Marine Corps 
appropriation. This appropriation is still financing the Marine Corps 
petroleum. 

Mr. Wieciteswortnu. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. So, while the item for ocean transportation in your 
presentation shows a decrease of $37 million, that does not mean that 
there is any actual saving to the taxpayer; it is merely transferred to 
some other part of the budget. 

Admiral Fox. Tanker operations, which were formerly in this ap- 
propriation, are not in here now. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it is in some other item? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that there is no real saving to the taxpayer. 

Mr. Moor. I think, to give you an accurate answer, Mr. Scrivner, 
we have the representatives here who can give you the total Navy 
requirements for 1952 in dollars. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not concerned with that now, except that this 
particular item in your particular presentation, if we would look at it 
as it now appears, is such that a person might think there was a 
saving or a decreased expenditure of $38 million. 

Mr. Moor. There is a total saving in ocean transportation in fiscal 
year 1952 over 1951. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it $38 million, or is it less? I understood you to 
say awhile ago that this did not coincide. 
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Mr. SuepparD. Whoever has the answer over there, please step up 
to the table and give it. 

Mr. Witey. [ am Mr. Wiley, from MSTS. 

The over-all budget for MSTS for 1951 

Mr. Scrivner. For what? 

Mr. Witry. The total budget for the operation of Military Sea 
Transportation Service for the fiscal year 1951 was estimated at $525 
million. That is broken down between the Army and the Navy and 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much is it for the Navy? 

Mr. Witry. $104,650,000. For the fiscal year 1952 the total 
operation of MSTS has been estimated at $354,256 ,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much? 

Mr. Winey. $256,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was the first figure? 

Mr. Witey. $354,256,000. That is exclusive of foreign aid. That 
portion for the Navy is estimated at $69,967,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which would include this one item of $51 million? 

Mr. Witey. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then where will the other $18 million come in? 

Mr. Moor. They will be for passenger lift, Mr. Scrivner, under 
the military personnel, Navy; and under the Marine Corps appro- 
priation. I believe it is the Marine Corps troops and facilities. 

Mr. Suepparp. Which will appear later in the bill? 

Mr. Moor. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would seem to indicate, then, that there will 
be about $170 million less money for military sea transport? 

Mr. Moor. On the over-all, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Witey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


CATALOGING 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, let us pick up the item for 
cataloging as the next object, in which you are making a request for 
$10,403,000 in your estimate for 1952. 

I see your breakdown on page 9-34 of the justifications. You go 
into the subactivities, which are Navy cataloging, the Munitions 
Board cataloging. 

Will you make your presentation pertaining to that, please. 

Admiral Fox. The status of this program is that the Navy portion 
was estimated to be 65 percent completed on April 30, 1951. The 
target date for completion of the program is June 30, 1952. 

The Munitions Board portion of the program was estimated to 
have been 30 percent completed on March 31, 1951, and it was esti- 
mated that it will be 50 percent completed on May 30, 1951. The 
target date for the completion of that program is June 30, 1952. 

Mr. Suepparp. This is for the purpose of complete cataloging within 
the Department of the Navy; is it not? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. ‘After that date of the completion of the 
program there will be a continuing maintenance program, but it will 
be less money than has been provided i in the past several years. 

Mr. Suepparp. This is the particular estimate covering the opera- 
tions, wherein it was stated the other day, I believe, by yourself or 
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by some of your associates, that it has been instrumental in saving 
considerable money. 


Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 


BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET BY OBJECT CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. SHepparp. The breakdown which you have supplied will be 
inserted at this point. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 











Cataloging 
i Pe 7 cS 
1950 } 1951 1952 

Object classification | ome = as series 33 (ee :s Sh (aia 

— al | Amount years Amount | oie Amount 
01 Personal services._...........-. 1, 520 | | $5, 244, 300 | 2,099 | $7, 985, 400 2, 652 $9, 078, 400 

OS Rs Rae (a, 560)|_..-- (2 710) }....... SS Oe: || Re 
02 Travel... oe ia. a 3,900 |.....-... 6.008 [i55.... rl, 900 
05 Rents and utility services____- ma -| Ree: 31, 000 = i 72, 900 
07 Other contractual services _ - i Cia etes, = f hae 3, 731, 809 |----- 489, 000 
08 Supplies and materials__-___-- |----=-=- | -- eee 540, 000 |_...- | 703, 100 
09 Equipment_.__ Serer | i } Soaaereer 35, 400 |--- | 47, 700 

-~ ie pee > ae eag IRR ing me gy Ng Ramee ly epplrengs get 
Sa Sgr ae a L “520 5, 675, 000. 2, 099 12, 323, 600 2, 652 | 10, 403, 000 














Mr. Suepparp. All right. If there is no objection upon the part 
of the members of the committee I would like to finish up the other 
three items and then we can open up the hearing for inquiries. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Your next item is “Research and development,’ where you are 
asking $649,000. What general statement do you have pertaining 
to that? 

Admiral Fox. We have our research and development program 
manager here, Commander Taylor. 

Mr. Suepparp. Commander Taylor, do you wish to make a state- 
ment relative to the request for your $649,000 estimate for 1952? 

Commander Taytor. Yes, sir. 

We have a very small program when compared to the other bureaus’ 
programs, because we are not developing weapons, but we are develop- 
ing or are interested in developing or improving techniques and end 
items which pertain to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, respon- 
sibilities, with respect to subsistence, supply engineering, and clothing. 

Those are our three major programs—subsistence, supply engineer- 
ing, and clothing. 

We have produced some results during the past year, notable of 
which is a new, all-rubber insulated boot, which was designed for 
shipboard use and which the Marine Corps believes is practicable for 
shore operations and are procuring a substantial quantity. The 
Army, we understand, is also interested in purchasing a large number 
of these boots, which are expected to reduce frostbite casualties con- 
siderably. That is just one example of the type of thing we do in 
clothing research. 

Mr. Suepparp. Your presentation is predicated upon a general 
procedure that we have had over a period of years, is it not? This 
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happens to be new elements, some of them complete and some of them 


prospective; is that correct? 


Commander Taytor. It is a continuing program, sir. 


BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET BY 






OBJECT CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. SuerrarD. The breakdown by object classification will be 


inserted at this point. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Research and development 





Object classification 





01 Personal services..........--- ‘ 

ee cup nccesense- 2 
ae eee aan 
7 Other'contractual services. _- 
08 Supplies and materials_-_______- 
Be I tsi wen see omen. 


Pa sep ediitnninsten<s es 


| 


1950 
Man- 
years Amount 
| | 
26 | $122, 200 | 
{re } 
ave | 2, 360 
eS, 5, 000 
cont tists | 42, 000 
a ee | 29, 000 
26 | 200, 560 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Mr. SHeprarp. Very well. 


SCREENING OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Sikes, take the witness. 


Amount 





10, 400 


649, 000 


Mr. Srxes. How do you screen your program to determine that no 
other agency of the Department of Defense is carrying on similar 


research? 


Commander Taytor. Well, sir, in order to conduct the research 
and development project we must register that project first with the 


Research and Development Board. 


There are panels and committees 


set up under the Research and Development Board where the repre- 
sentatives of the several services meet together and review the projects 
which are desired to be initiated, and discuss whether or not there is 
any duplication or overlapping. 

Mr. Sikes. Are projects sometimes assigned to you that have been 
suggested by other agencies, or does the assignment of a project to 
you always depend upon your having suggested the project yourself? 


Commander Taytor. No, sir. 
primarily from the Chief of Naval Operations. 
marily.”” We get them from several sources. 


We get requirements for projects 
{ should not say ‘‘pri- 


The Chief of Naval 


Operations may receive a requirement from one of the fleet commands 
for a new type of materials-handling equipment, for instance, or a new 


type of conveyor on a ship for handling cargo at sea. 


He will direct 


the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts to initiate a research and develop- 


ment project. 


Mr. Sikes. But your own research and development activities are 


carried on within a narrow line of activity? 


Commander Taytor. They are, sir. 


COST OF DEVELOPING NEW COLD WEATHER 


Mr. Sikes. How much did it cost to develop that boot you were 


talking about? 
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Commander Taytor. A very rough guess, sir, is all I can give. Ii 
has been over a period of several years. A rough guess would be 
about $20,000. It is a very small expenditure of funds for that one 
particular item. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, we will excuse you until 1:30. 


MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Mr. SuHepparD. Before we recessed, it was indicated that there 
would be a sizable saving under the item of Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service. Can you explain what that saving may be, to what 
degree and upon what premise? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir; under the service-wide supply and 
finance budget activity, transportation of things, it was indicated that 
the Military Sea Transportation Service for 1951 would require about 
$104 million and for the fiscal year 1952 would require about $69.- 
967,000. 

This would indicate a sizable saving, but I wish to point out that 
this is one of the programs which was discussed previously, starting 
with Admiral Sherman’s original testimony, wherein he said: 
Due to the difficulty of establishing the extent and tempo of combat operations 
for the fiscal year 1952 it would be necessary to review these programs later in the 
year. 

This is one of them where a sizable deficiency might develop due 
to the fact that no estimates for Korean operations are included. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So it is contemplated that we may have another 
review of it, further along in the year? 

Admiral CLexron. That is correct; sometime in October or No- 
vember. 

INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Suerrarp. In accordance with the agreement I had with the 
members of the committee prior to our recess, we shall take up the 
item “Industrial mobilization,’’ wherein you are estimating for 1952 
$1 million. Admiral, what explanation do you have for that request? 

Admiral Fox. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts is concerned 
with only two categories, namely, Category 2, Preservation of Ma- 
chine Tools, and Category 4, Industrial Mobilization Planning. 


PRESERVATION OF MACHINE TOOLS 


Category 2, Preservation of Machine Tools: Responsibility for the 
preservation of machine tools under the program rests with the Stor- 
age Division of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. The funds re- 
quested under Category 2 are for, (a) expenses incurred in the 
dehumidification of buildings in which machine tools belonging to the 
Navy are stored; (6) pay of personnel employed to maintain and 
operate the dehumidification equipment of the buildings in which 
machine tools belonging to the Navy are stored; (¢) transportation 
charges incurred in intra-Navy shipment of tools from storage to use. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION PLANNING 


Category 4, Industrial Mobilization Planning: Responsibility for 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts’ industrial mobilization planning 
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rests with the General Stores Supply Office, Clothing Supply Office, 
and the Electronics Supply Office. The funds requested under this 
category are for— 

(a) Pay of employees of industrial mobilization divisions of the 
General Stores Supply Office, the Clothing Supply Office, and the 
Electronics Supply Office who are specifically engaged in determining 
mobilization requirements and converting them to phased production 
allocation schedules with selected manufacturers. (Conversion to 
schedules is not performed by the Electronics Supply Office.) 

(6) Travel of personnel assigned to these divisions in connection 
with their duties. 

(c) Miscellaneous expenses, such as office equipment and _ office 
supplies. 

And (d), reimbursement of costs incurred by inspectors of naval 
material in conducting plant surveys and similar functions in connec- 
tion with the placing of production allocation schedules with compe- 
tent manufacturers. 

Mr. Suepparpb. In this particular item, is your basic approach as 
to the amount indicated as necessary based upon the same premise 
as that to which you have heretofore testified? 

Admiral Fox. Substantially the same, sir. 

Mr. Suepparb. Is there anything new in this particular project so 
far as activity is concerned? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. 


BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET BY OBJECT CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. SHepparp. We will insert the breakdown vou have given us 
for this item. 
Industrial mobilization 


1950 
Object classification 
Man- 


nate Amount | Amount 


Personal services__..- . -- 48 $157, 652 $397, 100 12 $475, 700 
ae S| 7 , 
> Travel... 3 , 593 . 6, 600 , 5, 000 
Transportation of things . 5, 506 - 150, 000 e 60, 000 
Other contractual services : 562, 560 ; 1, 062, 600 445, 000 
Supplies and materials 3, 300 a 9, 300 : 14, 300 


Total __- ic ceneenien 611 1, 625, 600 r 1, 000, 000 


DePpaARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Suepparp. Under those circumstances, we will pick up the 
next item, “Departmental administration,” where you are making an 
estimated request for $6,800,000 for 1952. Will you proceed with 
your justification of that item, Admiral? 

Admiral Fox. To date this vear the Washington departmental 
employment of this Bureau has increased 24 percent. During the 
same period the workload of field activities in terms of material 
tonnage handled has increased approximately 100 percent. Insofar 
as departmental employment is concerned this Bureau performs both 
administration and operating functions in Washington. The neces- 
sary increase in employment for operating functions such as material 
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control of fuel, subsistence, and materials-handling equipment, plus 
the transportation function of routing and scheduling of Navy 
material has accounted for 44 percent of the increased Washington 
employment. 

For the fiscal year 1952 the departmental employment under these 
estimates will increase 18 percent over 1951. For the same period 
our workload analyses indicate an increase in work to be accom- 
plished of 77 percent. 

Mr. SHepparv. The request for these funds follows the same 
general pattern as those which have been heretofore presented? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there any new activity in this particular sub- 
head? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. 


BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET BY OBJECT CLASSIFICATION 
Mr. Suepparp. We will insert the object breakdown which you 
have given us. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Departmental administration 








| 
1950 1951 | 1952 
| EV OCTED RSE) CPN Se We RP AE As BT ETE Ce 
Object classification | | Nl 
| Man- | Man- Man- 
| | 
years Amount | years Amount years Amount 
it a Wiser 1 { SS RE Res ee = rag 
01 Personal services. -.--..-.--- | 1,335 | $4,783,943 | 1,434 $5, 244,000 | 1, 700 $6, 200, 800 
(Positions) _ - | (1, 438)}_- -| (1, 748)]_.- ‘ eh |) ates 

02 Travel -| 135, 514 | --- <a 147, 400 | .--..--.-| 130, OX 
04 Communication services al | Op.000 i......c..! 86, 000 | __ a 95, 000 
05 Rents and utility services_. | ; 111,172 eed 217, 000 |_-- ee 226, 300 
07 Other contractual services --.__| ae &, 000 | a 8, 000 | | 9, 200 
08 Supplies and materials me a | ft ES 72,000 |...-.- as 48, 000 
09 Equipment ~“ 7,201 |-....-..- 143,000 |__- | 70, 700 


DUM as tc. , 1,335 | 5, 169, 457 1, 434 £,917,400 | = 1, 700 | 6, 800, 000 


Mr. SHepparp. Gentlemen, are there any questions on the last 

: hw: he waevte neo page 

three items, ‘Research and development,” ‘Industrial mobilization, 
and “Departmental administration’’? 


CATALOGING 


INCREASE IN MAN-YEARS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Why is it, when your cataloging is drawing to 
a close and when your other contractual services drop way off, from 
$3,700,000 to $489,000, that you are asking an increase in personnel 
from 2,099 man-years to 2,652 man-years? 

Admiral Fox. There is only a portion of the cataloging program at 
the Washington level, a very small portion of it. The major portion 
of the cataloging is done in the field. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. I understood that that was 65 percent com- 
pleted and would wind up in another year or so; and the breakdown 
would make it look as though the work was falling off. 

Admiral Fox. Are you speaking of the catalog program now, sir? 

Mr. WiGGLEswortu. Yes. 
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Admiral Fox. That is correct. 
Mr. WieGLeswortu. Then why is the increase from 2,099 to 2,652 
man-years requested? 

» Mr. Moor. In 1951, the Munitions Board cataloging phase, a large 
part of which is under contract, was given great impetus with fund 
rae ke In 1952 that program is planned to finish fairly eariy in 
the fiscal year and the implementation, the pick-up of that and the 
interchangeability between that and the Navy « cataloging, is a Navy 
workload ‘which will be performed by civilian personnel, “civil ‘service 
personnel. 

Mr. Wiceteswortnu. That has practically been finished, has it not? 

Mr. Moor. No, sir. That will be a continuing program, but 
Admiral Fox estimates that at the end of the fiscal vear 1952 the first 
full cataloging work will be done, but most of it will be done with Navv 
personnel ‘and not under contract. : 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. There is a 30-percent increase in man-hours 
requested, is there not? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir. But it is compensated by the lack of contract- 
ual employment. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortn. That I understand, but I am not clear why, 
with the work falling off, you should want to put on all these extra 
employees. 

Admiral Fox. It will not fall off. It is actually being emphasized 
through the fiscal year 1952, because the target date fer completion is 
the end of the fiscal year 1952. You will note that there is a very great 
reduction in other contractual services. 

Mr. W1GGLESWORTH. That i is the item that I referred to. 

Admiral Fox. From $3,731,000 to $489,000. A portion of that is 
picked up in the first Fu which follows an increase in Government 
employees that we will have on this project due to the release of 
contract obligations under 07. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You request an increase in travel; vou re- 
quest an increase in rents and utilities; you request an increase in 
supplies and materials; and you request an increase in equipment. 
Outside of “Other contractual services,”’ there is a general increase all 
along the line here. 

Admiral Fox. This is the final vear of the program and considerable 
pressure has been placed upon us to complete the program in the 
fiscal vear 1952 

Mr. Moor. The reason for the other object’ classification increases, 
Mr. Wigglesworth, is the fact that the contract work, which includes 
all types of cost is ending fairly early in the fiscal year 1952. The 
result is that the manufacturers lists come back to the Navy and it 
becomes part of the Navy work and, as a consequence, to complete 
the work by 1952 there will have to be greater work accomplished by 
Navy personnel during 1952 than there was in 1951. 

INCREASE IN OTHER COSTS FOR CATALOGING 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What are the supplies and materials, in a 
general way, for which you are going to spend $700,000? 

Mr. Moor. For example, under your “Rents and utilities” you 
have EAM machine rentals; all of the cards’and all of the records 
which the machines prepare for us are a charge to the O08 classification, 
84328—51—pt. 3——47 
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which is supplies and materials. In other words, this is probably 
the largest volume user of our EAM machines and cards of any of our 
budget activities. 

Mr. WicG.LeswortH. It represents three times the cost of 2 years 

0? 
hk Moor. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Why? 

Mr. Moor. Again we get back to the fact that the Munitions Board 
phase of this cataloging work, which was the first step, is completing 
early in 1952 and the final phase of the work will be Navy work and 
they will be Navy machines and Navy personnel and Navy supplies 
and materials. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PROPOSED RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What about “Research and development’’? 
I see you are asking $470,000 for personnel operations and $179,000 
for supply operations. What kind of research are you doing in this 
field? 

Commander Taytor. In the personnel operations we are doing 
work on rations. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You are doing what? 

Commander Taytor. On rations and subsistence; improvement of 
submarine galleys and mess plans, for instance; the development. of 
weight and space-saving food for submarines, which we eventually 
hope to extend to the surface ships by saving weight and space aboard 
ship. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Do you mean a difference in design? 

Commander Taytor. Do you mean in the food, sir? 

Mr. WicGiesworrn. I understood that this had to do with some 
change in the ship? 

Commander Taytor. No, sir; not in the design of the ship. We 
do have some projects leading to determining the best arrangement 
of equipment in the ship. We do have that. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. The arrangement of the equipment? 

Commander Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortnh. How much are you going to spend on that 
project? 

Commander Taytor: We do not have a specific figure on that, sir. 

Mr. WiaeGLeswortH. Do you not have a list of projects that you 
plan to finance with this $649,000? 

Commander Taytor. The $649,000 covers not only personnel oper- 
ations—— 

Mr. WiaG.teswortnH. $470,000 for personnel and $179,000 for 
supply operations, according to the breakdown? 

Commander Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Have you got a list of either of those cate- 
gories? 

Commander Taytor. Yes, sir. I have a list here of the broad 
projects under which there are subtasks. Was your specific question 
concerning the arrangement of the galley project? 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Wigglesworth would like to have a list of the 
projects. 
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Commander Taytor. This is a list of the projects. 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. You do not have any dollar signs on any of 
the projects, do you? 

Commander Taytor. Yes, sir; that is out on the right. The last 
figure there is the $649,000. 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. Does the project list you have just given me 
add up to $470,000? 

Commander Taytor. No, sir; $649,000 for the two, AO and PO. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. The figure 470—that is in thousands of 
dollars? 

Commander Taytor. That is right. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS UNDER RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Taser. I wonder if you could give us a little story on what you 
have accomplished under research and development? 

Commander Taytor. Yes, sir. I mentioned this morning the 
development of this all-rubber insulated boot, which will protect 
the feet. 

Mr. Taper. You told us about that this morning. 

Commander Taytor. That is one instance. This is one thing that 
looks small, but is a majoy item. Thot is the development of a 40- by 
48-inch four-way entry pallet, a pallet board on which material is 
handled as a unit load, and which is used in warehousing and move- 
ment of material in many cases from the manufacturer on through 
the shipping operation, through the warehousing cycle. 

Admiral Fox. It is a platform to facilitate the handling of material 
with mechanized equipment, fork trucks. 

Mr. Taser. Did you not have such a thing as that before? 

Admiral Fox. This is a new development that they have been 
working on to get greater utilitv in that type of equipment. It is 
known as the four-way entry pallet. 

Commander Taytor. It is the four-way entry pallet. The fork- 
lift truck comes in from both ways, whereas in the previous models, 
they had only a two-way entry. This is a design problem to develop 
a pallet which will do the job. That was worked out under this 
program. It looks small, but when you consider the fact that we 


have 8 million pallets in use or on order, it adds up to a lot. 
NEED FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. Why do you need to almost double your personnel? 

Commander Taytor. Our program has been at a very low level 
and we feel that there is room for additional work that we should be 
accomplishing under this program. We think we have made some 
considerable progress in the clothing research, for instance. That 
is where we plan to make a major advance as far as personnel are 
concerned, because we feel that there are other important contribu- 
tions we can make in that program. As far as personnel in our own 
facilities are concerned, we always have the problem of whether or 
not to expand our own personnel or to use developmental contracts. 
We do use both, but primarily we have operated with a small group 
of personnel, scientifically trained personnel, to whom we entrust 
most of our work and also the monitoring of development coniracis. 
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One of the important items presented to the Naval Uniform Board 
is that of an entirely new outfit of Arctic clothing, which will replace 
the present outfit, which consists primarily of all-wool items. There 
is a tremendous saving in the new allowance equipment just from the 
development under which practically no wool at all will be used in 
the outfit. Also the number of items in the outfit has been reduced 
from about 22 down to about 12. 


OTHER RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Mr. WiacGLeswortu. I see that you are going to spend some money 
on the determination of the nutritive values of foods as eaten. Also 
you are going to spend some money on shoe lasts. Also you are going 
to spe ‘nd some mone y on mothproofing of woolen fabrics, and on the 
renovation of cold-weather clothing. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is no objection, I think I should like to put 
this statement which has been furnished me in the record; it is not 
very long. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


{In thousands of dollars} 


0. R. and ianal caer 
Number Short title project oT ton 
priority — 


} 
| 
| 


Pro Personnel operations oe | $47 0 
PO 07 Rations | 75 
PO 07402 | Rations, food storage, and preparation | 3b | 175 
NTO 02004 Electroaic preservation of food ib | 10 
NTO 02007 Food preparation formulas and techniques | 3e | 5 
NTO 02009 Developiag and improving submarine food preparation and | 3b } 20 
food service equipment. 
NTO 020!2 Improvement of submarine galley and mess plans 3b 30 
NTO 02023 Determination of the nutritive value of food as eaten 3c 
NTO 02024 Shipboard subsisteace 3b | gt) 
NTO 62025 Development of space and weight saving foods for use afloat Sh 10 
NTO 02026 Developing and improving surface craft food preparation and | 3b i 
| service equipment. | 
NTO 02027__.| Improvement of surface craft galley and mess plans 3b. | 
PO OS Clothing snd ¢ oe eusive personal equinment | 25; 
PO 0840! Clothing and defensive personal equipment (except air) 2b | 25. 
NTO o100! Cold weather ba ind coveriigs | 2b | 10 
NTO 0,002 | Footgear Sor cabal Wet We ather 2b | 1 
NTO 01005___| Fiber arrange nei it ia b itting s and quiltings 2b j 10 
NTO 01007 Cold we ther | fabric coatings 2b 2 
NTO 01008 Cold weather garment ce 2b 5S 
NTO 6!009___| Foul weather clothiag x 
NTO 01011 Cold wet weather submarine clothing 2b 
NTO O12 Quick donning battle sui 2c ( 
NTO 0!0°6 Eflect of moisture on fibers at subzero temperatures | 2b iT 
NTO 01018 Shoe lasts 3e f 
NTO 01025 Mothproofing of woolen fabrics 3a 
NTO 0102¢ Alternate materials for strategie and critical textiles 2b | 60 
NTO 01027. .., Renovation of cold weather clothing : ; 2b 15 
NTO 01030 Replacement of indigo dyestuffs for woolen fabrics - reee 3b 5 
NTO 01042 Mildeweide for Navy shoes tes ’ . : 3a f 
NTO 01043. Shipboard footwear Sidies ; 3b ( 
NTO 01044_ Shrinkage control of woolen fabrics. 2 3a 10 
PO 10.. _.| Rescue and survival equipment . uae 40) 
PO 10401- Rescue and survival equipment (except air) <i? 2c... | 40) 
NTO 01004 Immersion suit ; 6 creel chen tay dain is Sa a b 15 
NTO 01045 Submarine escape suit___- ; elon Wictdokaibic ; 2c cae S Ei 
NTO 01046___|_....do-_- (SALINE DE Spe ele te 2c 10 
sO Supply and maintenance oper: ations. & et : 179 
SO 02....- Supply handling (except fuels, airborne landing and amphib- Wiss 100 
ious). 
SO 02401 _| Cargo handling (except airborne landing and amphibious) -. 2c , 100 
NTO O38011 1. Improved shiploading methods- ‘ - oe 2c 20 
NTO 03019 Unitization of cargo and unit loads_____.__........_-.-. EE Los 30 
NTO 03020___| Materials handling equipment and tee hniques he Ws ie Ses uleks ae 50 
ei . Re a fleet units at sea S cxajlicsalh taxied ater aia ven f . 30 
TE, a ee id Seine Seal tata iain waka thal Saher Verena Seabee shane’ 20) ieee 30 


1 Revised. 
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{In thousands of dollars] 








| O. R, and 
Number Short title | project 


| Fiscal year 
oj 52 
priority | 1952 











NTO 03007 1__| Mobile logistic support_. E : c i eer 15 
NTO 03008._.| Droppable airborne packaging , RR 15 
er a Improved supplies and stores (except rations, ‘dothing and |_.___ ‘ays 49 
| combat equipment). 
SO 08401 MUR Ate edd iak cng ccwchau 3 3a WER. 49 
NTO 03016 1. _| “Packaging of supplies - _ - } 20 
NTO 03017! _- | Preservation of supplies and equipment. ; 3a eS 20 
NTO 08021 --. | Packaging equipment... ‘ ET bee y 
1 Revised. 


DUPLICATION OF RESEARCH 





PROJECTS 





Mr. Srxes. Mr. Wigglesworth, before you leave the Research and 
Development item, may I ask a question? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Certainly. 

Mr. Srxes. How do you determine whether you are duplicating 
work that is being done by private industry? Private industry, of 
course, carries on very widespread activities in research and develop- 
ment. Do you have any means of correlating your activities with 
theirs to determine, for instance, that they have not already developed 
a boot of the kind that you were discussing this morning? 

Commander Taytor. Yes, sir; through our contacts with civilian 
industrial representatives, there are numerous committees of what is 
called the National Security Industrial Association, on which our 
technical people have representation. They have meetings from time 
to time and they go over the new items which have been developed 
by industry as far as industry will reveal them. They are always 
looking to us for our new developments. 

For instance, in the fork-lift field we had requested of us the other 
dav results of a test that we have run on fork-lift tires, as to which 
would perform most satisfactorily under slipping conditions. 

We do maintain very close contact with them. In the case of the 
boot, we went to the industry and gave them what we wanted and 
they produced a prototype—that is, the United States Rubber Co. 
They did not have anything there. In fact, they did not want to do 
it, they did not want to touch it, and our own people convinced them 
that it could be done and showed them the way it could be done and 
then they went ahead and did it. Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes; thank you. 

Admiral Fox. This whole development program, as you know, is 
monitored by the superior group and there is maximum collaboration 
among the services on all development work. In other words, we 
may not go ahead with a project without clearance to make sure that 
we are not working on the same thing that the Marines or the Army 
or the Air Force are working on. 

Mr. Srxes. What about other Government agencies? We had a 
discussion on the floor a few ds ays ago about Home Economics Research 
and Development. They are also studying nutrition. Are you people 
duplicating their work? 

Commander Taytor. It is possible in some instances that it might 
ye Gone, 
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Admiral Fox. I would like to answer that; again we enjoy the 
closest collaboration with industry through this same National Secur- 
itv Industrial Association. 

Mr. Sixes. I had reference to other Government agencies. 

Admiral Fox. Other Government agencies are in it, too. I have 
attended many meetings—— 

Mr. Sixes. For instance, the Department of Agriculture? 

Admiral Fox. Yes; the Department of Agriculture, the Navy, the 
Army, the Air Force, the Coast Guard, and also industry. We just 
completed a convention of the food industry in Washington within 
the past 2 weeks at which all of the services and Government depart- 
ments were present and in which they took part. 

Mr. Srxes. That is all; thank you. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


Mr. WicGLesworrn. Under “Industrial mobilization,” I note again 
that your other contractual services show a very material shrinkage 
from $1,062,600 to $445,000; but that you anticipate you will need 
124 man-years instead of 104 man-years? 

Admiral Fox. That is true. 

Mr. WigGieswortH. What is the explanation? 

Admiral Fox. Another program that has gone out of contract 
operations. In two of our activities where this rehabilitation of 
machine tools had been accomplished under contracts with civilian 
concerns we have been forced to drop those because we have found 
that we can do the work for less money with our own personnel than 
we can by contract personnel and a portion of the increase in personnel 
is directly attributable to the increase in some of these tools that have 
been completed and are being allocated to plants by the owning 
bureaus—Bureau of Aeronautics being the principal owner. These 
tools are now being shipped to the various manufacturers’ plants 
where they can be put to use. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. $365,000 of the $1 million is to go for the 
production of machine tools and equipment, as I understand it? 


MACHINE TOOL REHABILITATION AND PRESERVATION 


Admiral Fox. That isright. That $365,000 is for the machine-tool 
production-equipment program. 

Mr. WigGcLeswortnu. That is for actual construction? 

Admiral Fox. That is for the rehabilitation and preservation of 
these tools, putting them in first-class order, preserving them, to 
await orders to ship them out to the various plants. 

Mr. Wiceciesworrn. Is that something in addition to maintenance 
or normal repair? Does not this represent an increase in your stock 
on hand? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. It does not? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. These tools are owned by the other bureaus, 
principally the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. Perhaps it is not important, but I just wonder 
why, under those circumstances, it would not come under a normal 
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maintenance and operation classification, rather than industrial 
mobilization? 

Admiral Fox. This was an industrial-mobilization item, because 
until the increase in the Navy, these tools were put in condition, 
preserved, and placed in storage because there was no immediate 
requirement for them. We had considerable difficulty at the begin- 
ning of World War II in getting sufficient machine-tool capacity. It 
was one of our bottlenecks. After we acquired this vast inventory of 
tools, it was determined at the close of the war that it would be 
imprudent to release those to commercial sources and get caught 
again; so it was determined to place these tools in condition and hold 
them as a mobilization-reserve capacity. The wisdom of that has 
certainly been demonstrated. The Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics is here, and he has a primary interest in that program and 
perhaps can tell you more about it than I can. 


PLANNING FOR INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Mr. WieGLeswortn. Passing that for the moment, the balance of 
$635,000 is, you say, for planning within the Department of Defense? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. I wish you would spell that out a little further; 
just what type of planning? 

Admiral Fox. That is the industrial mobilization program. I think 
I have some supplementary data here for you. This is known as cate- 
gory 4, pay of employees of the industrial mobilization divisions of 
the General Stores Supply Office, the Clothing Supply Office, and the 
Electronics Supply office engaged in determining mobilization require- 
ments and converting them to phased production allocation schedules 
with selected manufacturers. 

In other words, these three control offices are lining up productive 
capacity, having the plants inspected, determining their production 
potential so that in case of need under mobilization conditions we will 
have the plant capacity to produce those items which we require. It 
was in the process of that work that we got into the discussion of the 
Waves’ dresses. 

Mr. WieGLteswortu. That is something you have been working on 
right along? 

Admiral Fox. We have been working on it for the past 3 years to 
my knowledge. Is that the beginning of the program? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiegeLeswortH. Why are not those plans in pretty good shape 
by this time? 

Admiral Fox. That part of the survey that has been completed is 
very valuable and they are in good condition, but it is a question of 
continuing with the program to get sufficient coverage. 


NEED FOR INCREASING PRODUCTION-PLANNING PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiae_eswortu. But you are more than continuing; accord- 
ing to the figures here, you are stepping it up 50 percent, from $417,400 
to $635,000? 

Admiral Fox. The increased procurement also affects this program. 
We are constantly seeking new sources of supply for items that are 
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generally obtained from one or a few sources. We like to find addi- 
tional sources of supply for those items so that we can create future 
competition. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. I am not sure yet just what the objective of 
this work is. Is it to determine what capacity is necessary? 

Admiral Fox. The program is to locate the capacity and to plan 
that capacity. For instance, there may be a plant that is currently 
making tin-can containers. We have no requirement necessarily for 
tin-can containers. There is probably plenty of productive capacity 
for the tin containers that we require. But that plant and its too! 
capacity is such that we could convert it to other items that we will 
need, of which there is insufficient capacity. 

Mr. Wiec.teswortH. Have you not got that kind of information 
on hand almost from day to day? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. 

Mr. WicGteswortu. You have been working on it for 3 years. | 
should think you would know what capacity you have and what it 
could be used for without any great research? 

Admiral Fox. We have assembled a great deal of data in this 
program, but it is not complete as yet. I think you will find this item 
in every Bureau’s budget that comes up here. We are all very busily 
engaged in industrial mobilization. 

Mr. WicG.iesworrn. I understand it is vital in some bureaus, 
but I am trying to satisfy myself that it is vital here. Have you got 
any breakdown of the $635,000 that you are requesting here? 

Admiral Fox. If you will read the justification on page 9-42. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. I am looking at it. There is only one para- 
graph there. 

How many people are you going to use on this $635,000 planning 
job? 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Wigglesworth, I have not got an activity break- 
down. The total civilian employment in this program is 124. I can 
get you a breakdown, if vou desire it, by activities. 

Mr. Wiaciesworru. | would be interested to see how many are 
going in the first part of the job entitled ‘‘Machine tools and produc- 
tion equipment” and how many you will want to put on the second 
part of the job entitled “Planning Within the Department of Defense.”’ 
I notice the justification says that the scheduling will require the 
surveying of approximately 2,000 additional plants. Why should 
that be if you have been working at this job for 3 years? 

Admiral Fox. That is the estimate of the number of plants that 
remain to be surveyed. I hope you will appreciate that my Bureau 
is the buyer of the widest range of items of the entire Navy, whereas 
the Bureau of Aeronautics or the Bureau of Ships—their particular 
procurement field is narrow by comparison. We go over the whole 
range of items. Our General Stores program alone has 92,000 items 
in it. 

Mr. WiaGiesworrn. Yes, but we are talking here about capacity 
in plants, as I understand it. 

Admiral Fox. Capacity for mundane items such as corn brooms is 
avery important thing. We have surveyed the capacity of this coun- 
try to produce corn brooms and it is estimated that our requirements 
under war conditions would be approximately 10 million brooms in 3 
years. So it is necessary for us to go into the field to find out if that 
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capacity to produce those brooms exists. We do have an allocation of 
that capacity now in three plants. They have a manufacturing po- 
tential of 10 million-odd brooms in 3 years. 

The same thing is true in the textile field. Take cotton duck, 
canvas, of which the armed services uses a great deal. We find there 
is insufficient capacity in duck mills to manufacture the vardage of 
duck that we require under war conditions. Therefore it is necessary 
to convert other looms such as carpet looms so that they can manufac- 
ture duck. Now it'is necessary to go into the carpet loom production 
plant and plan with the administration of that plant for the conversion 
of his facilities to the manufacture of cotton duck, in case of mobiliza- 
tion. All of those data are recorded and he is put on notice that he is 
a standby plant for the production of cotton duck. That goes through 
the whole range of items. 

Mr. Manon. I was just curious, Mr. Wigglesworth, to know what 
is meant by corn brooms? 

Admiral Fox. Corn broom straw is used in making the ordinary 
house sweeping broom which every woman has and which you take 
for granted that you could get by just going around to the corner 
store and buying. As I pointed out yesterday, all the money in the 
Treasury will not buy a wrench if the wrench is not there. The 
money is no good; you have got to have the wrench. The same is 
true of a corn broom. We have already been placed on notice that 
there is a potential shortage of corn broom straw out of which they 
make the broom. 

Mr. Manon. I am quite familiar with the production of broom 
corn. We produce it in the Southwest and I am sure it is produced 
in many other places. I never heard the term corn broom before. 
I see what you mean; it is very descriptive. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION IN WORLD WAR II 


Mr. WiaGiesworru. Did we not do a pretty thorough job along 
this line in World War II? 

Admiral Fox. Yes; there were a lot of plants converted. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. I mean, did we not have a pretty good survey? 

Admiral Fox. No. I think it was something born of necessity. 
The industrial mobilization planning, as it is now, did not come into 
being until after the war. It was born of necessity. We did convert 
a great number of plants during World War IT, but I would like to call 
your attention to the fact that we had 2 years of warning prior to 
World War I, and during that 2-year period, which was known as the 
emergency period of 1939, we began surveying and converting the 
plants as the need for the production of this material arose. But as 
soon as the war was over, many of these plants that were previously 
committed to producing such things as nose plugs for shells, fuses, ete., 
went back to their ordinary civilian production, they went back into 
manufacturing aluminum alloys and steel window frames. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 
INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiaeLeswortn. Tell me about the last item, Departmental 
Administration. We have discussed the increase in personnel, I think 
n the field, heretofore, but this is departmental personnel, is it not? 
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Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. It shows an increase from 1,434 man-years 
in 1951 to 1,700 man-years in 1952. 

Admiral Fox. I have a brief statement on that; if you will permit 
me, I will read it; it is very short. 

In the fiscal year 1952 departmental employment under these 
estimates will increase approximately 18 percent over 1951. For the 
same period our workload analyses indicate an increase in work to be 
accomplished of approximately 77 percent. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. That is departmental? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiGGLEswortH. 77 percent? 

Admiral Fox. It is estimated that our increased workload will be 
approximately 77 percent. 

Mr. WicGLeswortxH. Do you mean in the set-up of your Bureau 
here in Washington? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir; that means that the field workload will 
increase 77 percent which our administrative office here in Washington 
has to administer. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. You are going up something like 20 percent— 
I guess it is 18 percent, is it not? 

It does not seem to me the increased workload in the field is much 
of an index of the increase in the work of the Department. 

Admiral Fox. It is 18 percent, Mr. Wigglesworth. 


FUNCTIONS OF DEPARTMENTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. WiaciesworrH. Do you have a green sheet or other break- 
down of your departmental set-up as is and as proposed? You do not 
have an administrative breakdown, do you, that shows how you are 
set up by sections, jobs, and salaries? 

Admiral Fox. These greer: sheets we have give our grade and our 
salary structure throughout. 

Mr. WiaeLesworrn. To me, it is always more helpful if I can see 
the administrative set-up than to read, for example, ‘‘27 accountants,” 
without knowing where they are working or what they are doing. 

Mr. Moor. I have a rough worksheet here. It breaks four ways 
in accordance with the budget. We have supply administration, 
accounting and disbursing administration, material-control adminis- 
tration, and the executive staff direction. 

Mr. WicgeGLeswortH. How do you figure the 18 percent increase? 

Mr. Moor. For personnel in the departmental administration, the 
program was computed on an individual division staffing basis. The 
18 percent is the proposed need from a reflection of our administrative 
workload, because in Washington, in the Bureau and in the Depart- 
ment, we actually perform operating functions. 

Our transportation function of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
is, in fact, a field routing and scheduling function; so it truly goes up 
in accordance with that particular workload. We have actual supply- 
demand control points in the Bureau for subsistence, fuel, and mate- 
rials handling equipment, that is the same type of operations as in 
the field for other programs. They go up almost directly with the 
increase in the Navy. 

We have a large procurement operation which is administered in 
the Bureau, and that goes up directly. 
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So the 18 percent is weighted by the operating increase rather than 
being a straight administrative increase. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortnH. What do you mean by going up directly? 

Mr. Moor. Take, for example, the Transportation Division, which 
is accounting for a number of these increases. The routing and 
scheduling and rate negotiation are accomplished actually under the 
Bureau employment and is directly responsive to the flow of material 
in the Navy. It routes all Navy transportation. All transportation 
of Navy material that flows, no matter to what technical bureau it 
belongs, is scheduled and routed by the Transportation Division. 
So, therefore, they are directly responsive to the movement of material 
and operational increase of the Navy. 

Admiral Fox. That green sheet I gave you, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
indicates by actual title, grade, and salary the increase over the past 
3 vears. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortnu. Yes; I see. This is the normal green sheet 
set-up. Still lam not clear. You say your workload in the field is 
estimated to go up 77 percent and “therefore we need an increase of 
18 percent in our departmental set-up.’”’ I do not yet understand 
how you arrive at the 18 percent figure. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 


Mr. Moor. It was not arrived at at first; it is an aggregate of 
screened requirements by Admiral Fox of each of his Bureau siaff 
organizations, including the operating organizations such as transpor- 
tation and the increase which he has allowed to go into the budget 
comes to 18 percent over 1951. It was not a predetermined percentage, 
and the comparison of the 18 percent and the 77 percent is a com- 
parison of the field increased workload over which, generally speaking, 
the Bureau is charged with the administration. 

Admiral Fox. The 18 percent is the result, not an estimated target. 
That is the actual result of the pricing increase. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. I was trying to get at some yardstick as to 
how you arrived at that 18 percent. 

Admiral Fox. It was done by individual functions that have to be 
performed in the Bureau—our estimate of the workload of those units 
and the personnel required. 

Mr. Wieeiteswortu. What is your estimated increase in workload 
in the department? 

Admiral Fox. 18 percent. 

Mr. WiGGLesworrH. So you increased your personnel the same 
percentage that you estimated your departmental workload will 
increase? Is that correct? 

Admiral Fox. Let me put it this way: We estimate that with an 
I8-nercent increase in personnel we can accomplish the increased 
workload. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortnh. What is that increased workload? 

Admiral Fox. I do not know how to express it any better. 

Mr. WiecLteswortn. How did you arrive at the percentage of in- 
crease in personnel? Somebody must have used some mathematics 
in getting there. I do not know what it was. : 

Admiral Fox. It was not arrived at arithmetically; it was arrived 
at by measuring the workload of each unit in the Bureau and esti- 
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mating the number of people that would be required under existing 
working conditions to accomplish that workload. 

Mr. WieeLesworrH. But vou do not know what the increased work- 
load is either for each item or as a whole for the Department? 

Admiral Fox. We know what it is now, and we know the trend it 
is taking. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. What is the trend? 

Admiral Fox. Up. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. But I want some figures. - From what you 
tell me, | do not know whether you need 18 percent, 10 percent, or 
50 percent. You just tell me it is going up and that you estimate you 
need an 18-percent increase in personnel. 

Admiral Fox. We can give you our work sheets that we work from 
if vou would like to have them. 

Mr. Wiceiesworra. | should think somebody here would know 
how you arrived at the figure of 18 percent. I do not want to go into 
a mass of detail, but you have given the explanation to us in other 
instances specifically. You have estimated increases in workload all 
along the line and then have reduced that by 10 percent in arriving 
at a personnel figure. Now you get into the Department, and in this 
case tell us that you are requesting an 18-percent increase in person- 
nel, but nobody knows what the increase in the workload amounts to. 

Mr. Moor. We do not have them here to give them to you now, 
but actually there are voluminous work sheets. I might give you an 
example or two. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworth. What is the increase in workload? 

Mr. Moor. The increased tonnage in transportation to be scheduled 
and routed is the increased workload in the Transportation Division 
in our Bureau. 

Mr. SHepparp. When you say “tonnage,” do you have any avail- 
ability wherein you can say you are transmitting 2,000,000 tons as 
against 150,000 tons? 

Admiral Fox. That is precisely it. In other words, let us take, for 
example—this is entirely hypothetical—you have 10 people in the 
Transportation Division. We have a workload of 100,000 tons of 
cargo that are moved over the vear, and those 10 people can handle 
that. We project that we want to move 50 percent more cargo; so you 
have to have more people to handle the additional workload of cargo. 
That has a direct relationship to the number of people we have pro- 
jected under the Transportation Division to handle the increased 
workload. 

Then you come over to another unit. There you do not handle 
tonnage; it may be vouchers coming in, and they are handling so 
many vouchers a year. We then have to reduce this increased work- 
load to vouchers coming into that unit and again project the additional 
number of people needed. 

We went through the whole bureau with that process, and we came 
up with an actual 18-percent increase. We did not figure we needed 
an 18-percent increase. I do not know that you can have that as a 
target to shoot at before you do this. This is the result rather than 
a target of projecting an 18-percent increase in workload and then 
fitting the people into it to accomplish that 18-percent increase. 

Mr. Moor. For example, in transportation, the actual tonnage 
workload is 3.8 million in 1951 and 5 million in 1952. 
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Mr. Wice.Leswortn. It is very easy to calculate that percentage 
increase. 

Mr. Moor. That is for the Transportation Division. Of course, 
they are weighted into this 18 percent. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. You get a weighted budget increase; do 
you not? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir. That is exactly what happened, but we do 
not have the detail here. 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. What is it? 

Admiral Fox. A 34-percent increase in tonnage in the Transporta- 
tion Division. I do not know offhand, but I know we did not increase 
the Transportation Division 34 percent. 

Mr. Moor. That is right. 


COMPARATIVE WORKLOAD AND MAN-YEARS 


Mr. WigeLeswortu. How much of a job will it be to prepare and 
insert in the record at this point a short table that will show the 
increase percentagewise in workload and the increase percentagewise 
in personnel that you are requesting for fiscal 1952? 

Mr. Moor. We will be glad to do that. We will summarize our 
work sheets. 

(The following information was supplied for the record:) 
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CATALOGING 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES FOR CATALOGING 


Mr. Scrivner. Going first to your item of cataloging, as I get the 
presentation here, while I know the general purpose of the cataloging 
program, along with Mr. Sheppard and others who were in on the 
inception of it, and realize its value—as I get it here, practically all 
of your request for funds is for personal services. 

Admiral Fox. About 90 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then the other items are made up in a small 
amount for travel, some rent, but you have an item for contractual 
services. What are those contractual services in your cataloging 
program? 

Admiral Fox. It has been necessary to make contracts to accom- 
plish various phases of this program—specifically to get the qualified 
engineering skill in the many lines to do the research, an example 
being brushes for electrical equipment, carbon brushes. It was neces- 
sary to get an electrical engineer who had specialized in carbon 
brushes. His job may have lasted 4 or 5 months. We needed the 
ability to hire that specialist until the job was accomplished and 
‘with the same ability to get rid of him when the job was over, as 
contrasted with a civil-service employee. If you took him in under 
civil service, you could not readily get rid of him after he had finished 
the research on the carbon brushes. 

So those contracts were executed to make available to the program 
the special skills as they were required and to get rid of them and 
get them off the payroll as soon as they had accomplished their jobs. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that item has decreased considerably 
or will decrease considerably im 1952 under 1951, which would indicate 
probably your peak load in that type of work is past. 

Admiral Fox. They are phasing out. <A lot of that research work 
has been completed now, and they are phasing out of the contract 
portion of the job. When this reaches past the target date of com- 
pletion, the contractual item should disappear from the budget 
entirely, and then it will be a maintenance job. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will be about 2 years from now? 

Admiral Fox. Our projected date currently is the end of the fiscal 
‘ear under consideration—1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. So we may not see anything of this next year? 

Admiral Fox. We hope we won’t have any more 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS FOR CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. You do ask for a rather considerable increase in 
supplies and materials. What brings about that increase? 

Admiral Fox. That is the emphasis that has been placed on the 
program to get it completed within the target date. That is primarily 
electrical accounting machinery stationery. That is both punch 
cards and tape paper and various other supplies. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you buying those machines in this item? 

Admiral Fox. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In vour presentations, I thought you had included 
rent of machines in ‘‘Rents and utility services.” 

Admiral Fox. This item is “Supplies and materials.” We have 
to buy electrical accounting machine supplies for this program. 
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Mr. Scrivner. These are supplies for the machines you rent? 
Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


MATERIALS REQUIRED IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Turning to the item “Research and development,”’ 
apparently only about half of the money there goes for personal 
services. Out of $649,000, $340,600 is for personal services. For what 
do you use the balance? 

Admiral Fox. ‘Supplies and materials,” $120, 000, is a sizable item. 
In this research and development program it is necessary to use 
sizable quantities of materials, such as in the development of Arctic 
clothing. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, this is stuff that goes into various 
items upon which you are making your experiments? 

Admiral Fox. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you doing, taking on a lot of new pro- 
grams in view of your need for $50,000 more in supplies and materials? 

Admiral Fox. This program is a target. And, again, the Research 
and Development Board has put emphasis on certain particular 
projects and asked us to get on with them, and we can only get on 
with them if we have the funds to do it. These projects have been 
approved by the Board, and we have been charged with getting on 
with the work. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the “Other contractual services,’ $171,600 
increase over 1951? 

Admiral Fox. There are a great many contracts in connection with 
this program with some of our educational institutions. I would 
prefer that Commander Taylor answer you on that, as he has more 
of the details. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. You describe somewhere in here what you are trying 
to reach? 

Commander Taytor. Yes, sir. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 
CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. The same thing is true in “Industrial mobilization”’ 
apparently about half of what you are asking is for personal services, 
or a little less than half; not much for travel; less than half this year 
as against last for transportation of things. But here is an item that 
takes up most of the other half which is for other contractual services. 
What kind of services are you obtaining there? 

Mr. Moor. Due to the technical Government-wide accounting 
complexity, this is money we actually transfer to the Office of Naval 
Matériel to reimburse them for performing, with their inspectors in 
the field, field surveys of plants, and this becomes a contractual service 
charge to us under object class 07. The voucher that transfers this 
money to the Office of Naval Matériel is coded 07. 

Mr. Scrivner. Substantially it is a transfer of funds? 

Mr. Moor. Substantially it is a transfer of funds to accomplish 
field surveys of industrial plants. 

Admiral Fox. This is done by civil-service employees but under the 
management control of another unit. 


’ 








Mr. Moor. That is correct. 
Mr. Scrivner. That is where the most of this $400,000 goes? 
Mr. Moor. That is correct. 


DeEPpARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Then in your departmental administration prac- 
tically all of that is personal services? 

Admiral Fox. Personal services—in the breakdown under that is 
travel, communication services, rents and utilities, other contractual 
services, supplies and materials, and equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. What kind of equipment do you use? 

Admiral Fox. Office equipment—labor-saving devices 
chines, typewriters, and so forth. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 
PRODUCTION OF BROOMS BY BLIND CITIZENS 


Mr. Scrivner. Going back to ‘Industrial mobilization,” when you 
were talking about trying to find plants for the production of the re- 
quired number of brooms, of course, as I recall it, you said you had 
found three plants that could give you this capacity. Does that mean 
in procuring those brooms you are going to overlook the various places 
and plants that have been developed throughout the country by our 
blind citizens to get them partially self-sustaining at least? 

Admiral Fox. Not at all. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, their capacity is small, but at the same 
time it is a very worth-while project. If they were not so employed, 
they would probably be requesting a great deal of public aid. It 
serves two purposes. That 1s why I want to know whether you are 
entirely overlooking them and are just going to the big plants. 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. I might say we survey the production po- 
tential of all sources from which we are now obtaining those brooms. 
We have no intention whatever of cutting them out of the picture, but 
it is our requirement in capacity beyond the normal capacity that we 
are searching for, so that we can have an over-all capacity that will 
satisfy our estimated needs under war conditions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the Army buys a lot of brooms. 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. This thing is coordinated at the Munitions 
Board level. ‘These plants assigned to the Navy for manufacturing 
are coordinated by the Munitions Board so that they will not overlap 
plants that are assigned to the Army. Each has an industrial mobil- 
ization program, and it is coordinated by the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, in your Navy program on brooms, you 
do have in the picture these smaller plants operated by the blind? 

Admiral Fox. It is mandatory that we do buy from them. 

Mr. Taser. Can you give me the number of employees you have in 
your departmental set-up today? 

Mr. Moor. As of April 30 the number was 1,561. 

Mr. Taser. I have these sheets in front of me that relate to person- 
nel. I notice the overseas figure and the departmental figure are 
thrown in on the last page of that sheet. Is it or is it not included in 
those tables that appear at the top of the first page? 


84328—51—pt. 3——-48 
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Mr. Moor. It is not, sir. The caption of that line on the first page, 
I believe, is ‘Continental field, United States employment.”’ 

Mr. Taser. It does not say so. 

Mr. Moor. It should. 

Mr. Taser. That would not include the departmental? 

Mr. Moor. No, sir. 

(Discussion off the record:) 


PURCHASE OF MEN’S HATS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now may I ask one question? Why would the 
Navy be buying $155,000 worth of men’s hats? 

Admiral Fox. You mean white hats? 

Mr. Scrivner. No, sir; men’s hats. 

Admiral Fox. That is probably what it is. 

Mr. Suepparp. It would be white hats in the Navy. 

Mr. Scrivner. Oh, no. There is another place where they buy 
white hats. 

Mr. Suepparp. If they do not define them as biack, blue, or pink, 
the assumption is problematical. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, one item here is ‘‘Hats, white.’’ In the other 
item it says ‘Hats, men’s.”’ 

Admiral Fox. And ‘Caps, blue.” 

Mr. Scrivner. They have here in the Department of Labor report 
a purchase order of April 20, 1951, where an order was placed for 
$155,578 worth of men’s hats for delivery, apparently, in August 
1951, with the Miller Bros. Hat Co. of New York, and apparently the 
Texas Miller Products of Corsicana, Tex. 

Admiral Fox. And the amount was $155,000? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what this says, $155,578. 

Admiral Fox. May we answer that question specifically in the 
record? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; please. 

Admiral Fox. I am interested to know, myself. I have not seen 
any. 

(The following information was submitted for the record:) 

The purchase order referred to was placed with the Miller Bros. Hat Co. of 
New York for enlisted men’s white hats. The Texas Miller Products Co. of 
Corsicana, Tex., is a manufacture subsidiary of the Miller Bros. Hat Co. There 


are no men’s hats, as such, on order, other than hats that are part of the prescribed 
uniform. 


The contract was for the manufacture of 388,944 hats, white. The contract 
was let by the Navy purchasing office, New York, and required delivery as follows: 
One-third, 60 days; one-third, 90 days; one-third, 120 days after receipt of Gov- 
ernment-furnished material. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Admiral, we thank you very much for your at- 
tendance and the manner in which you have responded to the inter- 
rogations of the committee. It has been a rather lengthy hearing 
and perhaps sometimes has generated a little impatience, but it has 
been very educational and clear. I think personally you have done 
a remarkable job, all things considered, particularly under the condi- 
tions under which you have to testify. 

Admiral Fox. Thank you very much. 
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Wepnespbay, May 23, 1951. 


AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
AIRCRAFT 


WITNESSES 


BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


REAR ADM. THOMAS S. COMBS, CHIEF 

REAR ADM. LUCIEN M. GRANT, ASSISTANT CHIEF (RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT) 

CAPT. JOSEPH E. DODSON, FISCAL DIRECTOR 

EDWARD J. LEWIS, DEPUTY FISCAL DIRECTOR 

CAPT. HENRY F. MacCOMSEY, DIRECTOR, PLANS COORDINATION 
DIVISION 

CAPT. ROBERT M. REYNOLDS, DIRECTOR, INDUSTRIAL PLANNING 
DIVISION 

CAPT. LEONIDAS D. COATES, DIRECTOR, GUIDED MISSILES 
DIVISION 

ARLCAPT. C J. PFINSTAG, DIRECTOR, MAINTENANCE DIVISION 

CAPT. PAUL H. RAMSAY, DIRECTOR, PILOTED AIRCRAFT DIVISION 

COMMANDER W. O. POWELL, JR., HEAD, PLANNING BRANCH, ELEC- 
TRONICS DIVISION 

COMMANDER E. HOCH, HEAD, INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BRANCH, 
PERSONNEL DIVISION 

LT. COMDR. OREN R. CHRISTIAN, PUBLIC WORKS BRANCH, SHORE 
ESTABLISHMENT DIVISION 

DeLYLE B. MEDLIN, BUDGET ASSISTANT, SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 
DIVISION 


OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (AIR) 


VICE ADM. JOHN H. CASSADY, DEPUTY CHIEF 

REAR ADM. G. B. H. HALL, DIRECTOR, GUIDED MISSILES DIVISION 

CAPT. L. A. HALEY, HEAD, PLANS, PROGRAMS, AND BUDGET SEC- 
TION, GUIDED MISSILES DIVISION 

CAPT. M. M. BRADLEY, HEAD, LIGHTER-THAN-AIR PLANNING AND 
PROGRAMS BRANCH, AVIATION PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

CAPT. BENJAMIN E. MOORE, HEAD, AVIATION CURRENT PRO- 
GRAMS AND JBUDGET BRANCH, AVIATION PLANS AND PRO- 
GRAMS DIVISION 

COMMANDER H. E. COOK, ASSISTANT HEAD, AIRCRAFT SECTION, 
AIR WARFARE DIVISION 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 


REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND 
REPORTS 
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AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES 


Funds available for obligation 











DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred from 


‘Emergency fund, Office of Secretary of Defense 


suant to Public Law 843 
‘*Military personnel, Naval Reserve,” 
lic Law 911 


“Military personnel, “Marine C orps Reserve,’ 


to Public Law 911 4 
Transferred to ‘‘Facilities, Navy,” 
_ 2a 


,”’ pur- 
— to Pub- | 


’ pursuant 


pursuant to Public Law 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate _ - 


Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. 


Revised appropriation or estimate 
Comparative transfer from 
“Military personnel, Mavy’ 
“Service-wide operations, N: av y” 
“Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and I 
oa onstruction of aircraft and 
Navy’ 
“Salaries, Bureau of Aeron: wutics’ 2 
“Medical Department, Navy’’- 
“TY ransportatio.a of things, Navy” 
“Pay, Marine Corps” 
“Maintenance, Bureau of Ships’ 


Doc. 106) 


Jocks”’ 


related procurement, 


“Maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts” 


“Welfare of naval personnel” 
**Miscellaneous expeases, Navy”’ 

, “C ontingent expenses, Department of 
‘Transportation and recruiting naval 

“Aviation, Navy’ 


Total direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIO 
Reimbursements for services 
Comparative transfe r from 
“Aviation, Navy’ 
‘Salaries, Bureau of Aeronautics” 
we ey Bureau of Yards and I 
“Contingent expenses, Department of 


performed 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations. __. 


the Navy’ 
personnel” 


NS 


Jocks” 
the Navy” 





1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





$925, 393, 000 


925, 393, 000 


5, 393, 000 


E 1950 actual 
| | 
j---------- $825, 287, 000 
-| ‘ 26, 546, 000 
ene a 9, 756, 000 
wie tare we aot 781, 000 | 
—3, 000, 000 | 
863, 370, 000 | 
62, 869, 000 
926, ‘29, 000 | = =92 
$24, 000 30,000 | 
1, 791, 338 | 3, 118, 679 | _. 
, 709, 619 
3, 900, 000 | 
3, 463, 222 . 
124, 634 | oan oe: 
168, 000 | 
3, 000 |-- 
2, 252, 200 | -- 
18, 533, 495 
76, < 3 2 | 
112,00) |-- 
70, 600 e 
194, 086 |.....-. 
490, 61, 120° 
929, 387. 679 





4, 375, 867 
3, 594 | 


6, .65 





527, 774, 912 


ie 
| 
| 
| 
| 
bes 
| 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 

1. Flight operations, Regular Navy 

Flight operations, Naval Reserve 

Aircraft overhaul, Regular Navy 

4. Aircraft overhaul, Naval Reserve 

5. Station operations, Regular Navy 

6. Station operations, Naval Reserve 

7. Alteration and replacement of facilities 

8. Research and development 

9. Industrial mobilization 

10. Supporting equipment, matériel, 
. Departmental administration 


” 
> 
, 


Total direct obligations 


and services 


1950 acutal 


| $69,622,732 | $116, 977,000 
18, 244, 276 | 15, 550, 000 
136, 303, 043 | 218, 568, 000 
39, 338, 043 | 49, 005, 000 

} 112,241,084 | 140, 652,679 | 

9, 616, 209 | 10, 312, 000 | 

21, 333, 661 | 84, 098, 000 | 
80,000,000 | — 130, 262, 000 
| 4, 058, 850 | 29, 354, 000 
| 28, 940, 465 129, 304, 000 
3, 685, 222 5, 305, 000 


523, 383, 585 





5, 700 | 


7 | 7, 000, 000 | 


+ 8 36, 387, 679 


} 
| 1951 estimate 


929, 387, 679 


7, 000, 000 


925 », 393, 000 


6, 000, 000 


6, 000, 000 


931, 393, 000 


| 1952 estimate 


$117, 834, 000 
14, 181, 000 
247, 483, 000 
34, 185, 000 
155, 069, 000 
9, 800, 000 
60, 650, 000 
159, 729, 000 
6, 221, 000 
114, 350, 000 
5. 891, 000 


925, 393 3, 000 
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Description | 1950 actual 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


1. Flight operations. Regular Navy 


2. Flight operations, Naval Reserve - - -- 3 
3. Aireraft overhaul, Regular Navy-------- $2, 927, 093 
5. Station operations, Regular Navy- 281, 180 
6. Station operations, Naval Reserve. - -- 30, 556 
7. Alteration and replacement of facilities -- 118 
8. Research and development . 338 
10. Supporting equipment, matériel, and services 1, 148, 448 
11. Departmental administration _ - “xe 3, 594 
Total reimbursable obligations. : ° 4,391, 327 


Total obligations -............ : a te 527, 774, 912 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1950 actual 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Obligations by activities—Continued 


1951 estimate 


$1, 046, 000 


500 


2, 950, 800 $2, 


9 


388, 
117, 
9, 
8, 


2, 480, 


7, 000, 


936, 


1951 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions. - . 79, 105 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 

Average number of all employees- = 69, 039 | 
Deduct number paid from project order funds. 1, 548 


Average number of employees ~ from 01 Personal 


DN cet ae, a $ 67, 491 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions ; $222, 638, 820 
Part-time and temporary positions ; 297 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_ 862, 411 
Payment above basic rates rane : | 2, 669, 400 
Total personal service obligations. 226, 170, 928 
Deduct amounts financed from hetenee orders charged to ob- 
ject classes OS and 09____- Se we —. - ; 5, 314, 400 


Net personal service obligations- - . -- 220, 856, 528 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services... __- i 220), 852, 934 
02 Travel ‘ 2, O80, 449 
03 Transportation of things___- bid 168, 000 
04 Communication services__- psab 961, OR4 
05 Rents and utility services____- 6, 762, O75 
06 Printing and re production. - 1, 210, 630 


07 Other contractual services. _- 

Services performed by other agencies 
08 Supplies and materials . 
09 Equipment 5 j } } 
10 Lands and structures __ . 1, 475 5. 000 
15 Taxes and assessments__ 

Total direct obligations. : ’ " 523, 383, 585 


REIMBURSABLE ORLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services : 3, 594 
05 Rents and utility services ; 6, 166 
06 Printing and reproduction _- 5, 700 
07 Other contractual services 10, 418 


08 Supplies and materials 


, 208, 560 


09 Equipment 1, 156, 889 
Total reimbursable obligations e 4, 391, 327 
Total obligations. ._- 4 M 527, 774, 912 








387, 


000 
500 
000 
000 
200 2, 


000 6, 


679 931, 








692, 
400, 
63, 
45, 
800, 


000, 


393, 


1952 estim: 






1952 estimate 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


ite 








84, 458 89, 154 

2 2 

85, 430 

2, 761 

71, 291 82, 669 

$250, 138, 901 57, 264 

6, 282 , 129 

18, 198, 817 4, 682, 35. 

268, 344, 000 309, 332, 000 

8. 105, 000 10, 297, 000 

259, 819, 000 299, 035, 000 

259, 849, 000 209, 035, 000 

3, 242, 000 8, 495, 000 

1, 024, 0100 1, 160, 000 

1, 363, 000 1, 713, 000 

9, 861, 000 9, 426, 000 

2, 637, 000 2, 200, 000 

82. 495, 000 79, 511, 000 

3. 700, 000 4, 000, 000 

253, 298, 679 935, 876, 000 

308, 334, 000 286, 046, 000 

j 3, 419, 000 2, 271, 000 

165, 000 660, 000 

929, 387, 679 925, 393, 000 

17, 000 45, 000 

4, 468, 000 4,813, 000 

2, 515, 000 1, 142, 000 

7, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 

936, 387. 679 931, 393, 000 
| 
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CONSTRUCTION OF AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Funds available for obligation 








1950 actual 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Appropriation or estimate - .| $523, 070, 000 
Transferred to ** Facilities, Navy,’ ” pursus ant to Public Law | 
ARSE AY SRE SLtuhcducevatekeienaactcn sacks bie keane 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate ___- pice 523, 070, 000 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. Doe. 106)___- ; : 
_ Revised appropriation or estimate Menor hne 523, 070, 000 
Applied to contract authorization ; : —418, 000, 000 
Contract authorization ‘ 576, 546, 000 
Prior year balance avails able (contract authorization) | 
Total available for obligation .| 681, 616, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year (contract authoriza- | 
|) ieee os ESE) : a - | —124, 797, 000 
Obligations incurred | 556, 819, 000 
Comparative transfe or from - 

“Aviation, Navy’ ; | 10, 200, 000 
“Ordnance and ordnance stores, Navy” | 16, 431, 318 
‘Transportation of things, Navy” | 1, 547, 000 

“Ralarie Bureau of Ordnance” | 65, 867 

Comparative transfer to ‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy” | —3, 900, 000 
Total direct obligations. — ; | 581, 163, 185 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 200, 000 
Total obligations 581, 363, 185 


1951 estimate 


$2, 372, 629, 000 
‘ —8, 000, 000 


2, 364, 629, 000 
508, 000, 000 
2, 872, 629, 000 
— 530, 000, 000 
575, 496, 000 
124, 797, 000 





3, 042, 922, 000 


3, 042, 922, 000, 


21, 964, 000 
3,0 064, 886, | 000 





3, 042, 922, 000 


1952 estimate 


$4, 022, 476, 000 
—3, 000, 000 
3, 999, 476, 000 


3, 999, 7 6, 000 
— 450, 000, 000 





| 3, 549, 476, 000 


3, 549, 476, 000 


25, 000, 000 


3, 574, “476, 000 








Obligations by activities 


Description | 1950 actual 


DIRECT ORLICATIONS 


1. Aircraft procurement $541, 316, 000 
2. Ordnance for new aircraft 16, 497, 185 | 
3. Guided missile and target drone procurement | 11, 700, 000 
4. Technical equipment for service training ; 1, 450, 000 | 
5. Aireraft modernization Sheen | 10, 200, 000 
Total direct obligations P : 581, 163, 185 
REIMRBUPSARLE ORLICATIONS 
1. Aircraft procurement 200, 000 
2. Ordnance for new aircraft | 
Total reimbursable obligations 200, 000 | 
Total obligations ee | 88, 363, 185 


| 1951 estimate 


| 


\$2, 771, 434, 000 
57, 741, 000 
101, 261, 009 


_ 


| 107, 751, 000 


. 
| 3, 042, 922, 000 


| 21, 962, 000 


2, 000 | 


21, 964, 000 


| 3, 064, 886, 000 


| 
' 


, 735, 000 | 


1952 estimate 


\$3, 426, 854, 000 
49, 056, 000 
33, 425, 000 
10, 938, 000 
29, 203, 000 


76, 000 


ye 
ig. 
z 
© 
a 
= 


24, 998, 000 
2, 000 


25, 000, On 


3, 574, 476, 000 











Obligations by objects 





Object classification | 1950 actual 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions. ......................| 2, 577 | 3, 703 4, 762 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions __-__- ra . , 5 l l 
Average number of all employees. - - wpa iat 2, 2% 3,174 | 4, 235 
Deduct number paid from project order funds 387 : 
Average number of e amphovers paid from 01 Personal 
services : ‘ 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions $8, 407, 45% $11, 937, 910 $15, 864, 191 
Part-time and temporary positions coer 3, OOS 8, 039 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 62, 826 
Payment above basic rates: 
Overtime and holiday pay 3, 47: 35, 115 | 710, 618 
Night-work differential 3 105 105 


Total personal services 8, 443, 312 , 981, 138 
Deduct amounts fins ance d from project orders charged 
to object classes 07, 08, and 09 Ne 2, 855, 52 , 597, 602 3, 995, 649 


3, 645, 779 


Net personal services shieeds 4 < 5, 587, 788 , 383, 536 2. 650, 130 
Travel : 311, 258 345, 000 346, 000 
Transportation of things , 547, 000 7, 007, 900 , 190, 000 
Other contractual services ; , 648, 426 1, 548, 000 , 940, 000 
Supplies and materials 359, 372 1, 629, 640 , 256, 000 
Equipment i J 570, 530, 492 | 2,910, 194,924 | 3, 481, 593, 870 
Lands and structures % , 849 117, 813, 000 50, 500, 000 


Total direct obligations , : 581, 163,185 | 3, 042,922,000 | 3, 549, 476, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Equipment__- ‘ 200, 000 | 21, 964, | 000 25, 000, 000 


Total obligations : 581, 363, 185 3. 064. 886, 000 | 3, 574, 476, 000 


Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, we will proceed to consideration of the 
naval aviition program. Admiral Cassady, do you have a general 
statement you wish to present to the committee? Will you proceed, 
please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Cassapy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, due to the Korean War and the 
course of international affairs during fiscal year 1951, the services 
have appeared before you three times with supplemental fiscal year 
1951 budgets. At those hearings Admiral Sherman has traced the 
steps taken by the Navy to meet the needs of international events as 
they developed. He has also explained the aims and objectives of the 
Navy program for the future. 


NAVAL AVIATION OPERATIONS 
At the regular and supplemental fiscal year 1951 hearings I have 


discussed with you those matters which were of specific significance 
to naval aviation. These matters I will summarize briefly. 
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KOREAN WAR 


The Korean War has presented an opportunity to determine whether 
or not our basic concept of carrier and patrol plane employment, our 
basic tactics, and our aviation training programs have been sound. 
In our opinion the answer is in the affirmative. In the land fighting 
our forces have had rapid retreats, rapid advances, and, for short 
periods, stabilized battle fronts. We have had amphibious landings 
and amphibious withdrawals. Our carrier squadrons have rendered 
invaluable service in each and every phase of the land and amphibious 
fighting. The carriers have moved to the most advantageous location 
for each operation, keeping our air effort at maximum effectiveness. 
Our patrol squadrons have maintained a constant and effective air 
blockade of the Korean coasts and aerial reconnaissance of the Straits 
of Formosa. 


AIR-TO-AIR FIGHTING 


In air-to-air fighting we are satisfied that our tactics and our training 
are better than the enemy has shown to date. 

We are not satisfied to rest on our oars in the field of technical 
development. Our air-to-air fighting success has been due to the 
fact that our pilots—their training and their tactics—are better than 
the enemy’s; our success has not been due to performance advantages 
in our aircraft. The Russian MIG—15 has better performance in 
some respects than do the best fighters we now have in service. We 
must push our research and development to get fighters. that will 
better Russia’s best aircraft. 


AIR TO GROUND 


Air-to-ground operations have been the major air effert in the 
Korean War. Air-io-ground work is of two general kinds: 

First, close support of our troops. By this I mean air attack against 
ehemy gun emplacements and enemy soldiers that are in position to 
shoot at our own men—real close support. 

Second, interdiction or armed reconnaissance. By this I mean air 
attack against road and rail lines, communications, troop and supply 
concentrations. In other words, breaking the pillars on which the 
enemy's front-line fighting ability rests. 

We have used both propeller and jet aircraft in our air-to-ground 
operations. The speed and performance of jet aircraft give it certain 
advantages over propeller craft, and under some conditions make it 
superior for interdictory operations. Under other conditions the 
propeller-driven plane, with better load-carrying ability and longer en- 
durance, is of greater value. Enemy air opposition and concentration 
of ground antiaircraft are determining factors. 


AIR DEFENSE 


To date, the enemy has made no air attacks against our naval task 
forces. As I stated a moment ago, we do not hold an edge in fighter 
plane performance with the aircraft now in Korea. But we do believe 
that our superior training and tactical doctrines will defeat an enemy 
attack on our carriers, if it should develop. Unless the enemy has a 
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lot more punch than we know of, we can continue to operate our task 
forces against him. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


In another defensive phase—antisubmarine operations—we again 
have had no enemy action. 

However, we have been pushing our antisubmarine warfare aircraft 
program vigorously, both by modification of existing aircraft models 
and by design of new ones. We have done this not only in carrier- 
based planes, but also in our long-range patrol aircraft. 

We believe that: by combined operations of landplane and seaplane 
patrol squadrons, together with carrier-based hunter-killer air groups, 
we can control the submarine menace. 


HELICOPTERS 


During my appearances before you in connection with the fiscal 
year 19% 5] supplemental bills I have emphasized the use of helicopters. 
All that I said earlier could be repeated again and underlined, and 
I’m sure all of the armed services would agree. Rotary-wing aircraft 
have proven their worth in an amazingly varied range of operations. 
They not only are augmenting but are also replacing in some areas 
support operations both on land and on the water. In addition, they 
are providing aerial services that were never before possible, such as 
rescue from behind enemy lines. 


AVIATION PROGRAM 


Our naval aviation program for fiscal year 1952 has been determined 
not by Korean events alone, but by general reevaluation of inter- 
national affairs and North Atlantic Treaty Organization responsi- 
bilities, in the light of the national emergency proclaimed by our 
Government. 

I have a tabulation of our planned 1952 forces here for such off-the- 
record discussion as you may desire. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Our last request for funds for a specific aircraft procurement program 
was presented to you in the first fiscal year 1951 supplemental. It was 
approved in August 1950. 

In other fiscal year 1951 supplemental requests, funds for aircraft 
procurement were entirely devoted to industrial measures such as 
plant expansion and tooling, reserves of mobilization tools, and 
minimum funds to assure continuity of production and maintenance 
of an efficient industrial position with relation to aircraft manufac- 
turing capabilities of Navy plants. 

We are now requesting a specific aircraft procurement program for 
fiscal 1952. 

The need for the requested procurement stems from the same factors 
presented to you last July, at the time of our last request for procure- 
ment funds. The importance of these factors to our national security 
has been greatly increased by the events of the past 9 months, but 
their character remains about the same: 
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First, the increased possibility of general war has been recognized 
by our Government’s proclamation of a national emergency, following 
Red China’s outright entry into the Korean War. The need for 
thorough modernization of all combat forces has become urgent. 

Second, reevaluation of the entire military balance has led to 
advancement of our target date for meeting long-range National 
Security Council objectives and North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
responsibilities. 

Third, the actual commitment of Naval Air Reserve squadrons 
during the past year, together with the accelerated tempo of general 
mobilization measures, have shown the vital necessity of modernizing 
those units of the Naval Air Reserve which would be called to active 
service immediately on general mobilization and committed to com- 
bat shortly after recall. 

Fourth, the national emergency and the possibility of general war 
make it absolutely essential that we build a sound mobilization base 
in our national aircraft industry, consistent with governmental deci- 
sions affecting the balance of our country’s economy. 

As a result of the above considerations, we propose a naval aircraft 
procurement program which has, in summary, these two main aims: 

1. Full modernization, at the earliest practical date, of all regular 
operating forces plus those Reserve forces scheduled for early deploy- 
ment upon mobilization. By “modernization”? we mean equipping 
these forces with the best planes American factories can build, and 
keeping them so equipped. 

2. Sound expansion of actual aircraft production at maximum 
feasible rates, together with expansion of the industrial base and 
development of “shadow’’ manufacturing potential. By so doing we 
assure a more rapid increase to full mobilization production schedules 
if general war should come. 

I have available detailed data regarding our requested aircraft 
procurement and its effect on readiness of our forces and on our aircraft 
inventory for such off-the-record discussion as you may wish. 


AVIATION BASES 


In order to keep pace with the increased performance of modern 
aircraft and to keep abreast of aeronautical science, considerable 
improvement in our operating facilities is required. This is true not 
only of our carrier flight decks but also of our naval air stations, where 
we do our shore-based training. 

We are continuing the modernization program of our World War II 
aircraft carriers. In addition, plans are under way for the new aircraft 
carrier recently authorized by the Congress. Bureau of Ships and 
other Navy Department representatives have explained the technical 
aspects of flight-deck improvement. 

At our shore stations, just as aboard ship, we must keep pace with 
faster and heavier modern aircraft. Early airfield modernization is 
(a) vital to the combat readiness of our fighting forces and (5) essential 
in the interest of flight safetv. In our public works bill we are re- 
questing funds to continue our long-range program for lengthening 
and strengthening runways. Our long-range aim is to enable our 
stations to accommodate new jet aircraft, to improve communication 
and electronic facilities to enhance all-weather flying capabilities, and 
to provide maintenance equipment for new aircraft models. 
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Numerically, we have held our aviation bases to the minimum needed 
to support the total authorized operating program. We are keeping 
active only those bases that we shall need to support fiscal year 1952 
forces. 

NAVAL AIR RESERVES 


Our plans for active service of Organized Air Reserve units have 
gone forward steadily and are substantially completed for the current 
build-up to authorized force strength. 

Our Organized Reserve personnel program has proven its soundness 
in the Korean emergency. We are now developing plans for ex- 
ploiting the potential we have in our Volunteer Reserves, as a neces- 
sary back-up to the recall of Organized Reserve units into active 
service. 

AIRCRAFT RESERVES 


To rapidly increase the size of our operating forces, we drew on our 
reserve personnel potential during the past year. 

We have followed substantially the same procedure in regard to 
aircraft. 

It would never be possible to expand aviation forces rapidly if we 
had on hand only the number of planes needed for.a current operating 
program. Under such conditions, expansion of forces would have to 
wait increase in production rate of new aircraft—a matter of almost 
2 years. Although we do not propose procurement of new aircraft 
for reserve stock we do propose to have on hand a reserve potential 
of older planes. 

Some of these aircraft will be in a ready-for-issue status; these we 
may liken to our Organized Air Reserve personnel. These aircraft 
will be ready to go, with a minimum of “polishing up’’; they will be 
similar to the planes we have used to equip our expanding forces this 
past year. 

Others of our reserve stock of planes will be merely kept—stored on 
vacant fields—not ready for issue. In a sense, these may be likened 
to our Volunteer Reserve personnel. They are avaiiable, but they 
need more time in order to be fully ready for use. 

Although the aircraft im our reserve stock do have performance 
handicaps for combat, they have fully demonstrated their value. 
These aircraft are indispensable for rapid expansion and to meet war- 
time attrition during the early months of emergency war plan opera- 
tions. 

I have detailed figures on our reserve stock ready-for-issue planes, 
if you would like to discuss this subject further off the record (appendix 
C). 

GUIDED MISSILES 


Guided missiles have not vet reached combat, but they are gaining 
steadily in importance. They are moving from the research and 
development stage into the initial stages of test and evaluation. 

In addition to the research and development funds (requested in 
the R. and D. bill) needed to further guided-missile development—we 
are asking funds for limited production of the most promising models. 
We plan to use these in fleet evaluation and training. Moreover, 
active production of some missiles will test and ready our guided- 
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missiles production lines and advance the date when we could expect 
to produce effective service missiles in quantity. It will establish 
a mobilization production potential in this important and growing 
field of military effort. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Research and development funds are of utmost. importance to our 
aeronautical capability; | can hardly overemphasize the importance 
of this program. 

As I pointed out earlier, we can’t rest on our oars. We are not 
ahead of the enemy in all phases of technical aviation development. 
We can’t afford to stay behind him in any phase. Soundly supported 
and vigorously prosecuted research and development is our only 
assurance of technical superiority over our Communist antagonists, 
and funds in this area are among our most serious needs. 


PILOT TRAINING 


As I stated to you last month, we have increased our pilot-training 
program slightly—200 more new pilots per year—to meet the needs 
of the forces now authorized. We shall not feel the results of this 
increase until about the end of fiscal year 1952, since a shift in size 
of the pilot-training program requires about 18 months’ lead time. 

Gentlemen, I have covered the highlights of our naval aviation 
plans for fiscal 1952 and summarized the fiscal year 1951 background 
upon which they rest. Rear Admiral Combs, the new Chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, has the budgetary and funding responsibilities 
for execution of these plans and for support of our 1952 aviation 
operations. He and his staff are here to describe the effect of these 
plans on our aviation appropriations and to explain the fiscal manage- 
ment of the naval aviation program. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I have prepared, if the committee 
can spare the time, two short presentations, knowing your interest 
and the interest of the members of the committee in the field of guided 
missiles and the characteristics of our aircraft in comparison with 
what we know of the performance data on Russian aircraft. 

If you would like, sir; at this time | have Admiral Hall, who has a 
short movie, which shows some actual firings of some of our missiles. 
He is prepared to give you an over-all picture of what we are doing in 
this field. 

Mr. Suepparp. Admiral, I think this would be the time to do it. 

Is this off or on the record? 

Admiral Haut. | will request that it be off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr: Sueprarp. Do you have anything further on your statement? 

Admiral Cassapy. Not unless the members have questions, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Are there any questions upon the part of the 
members of the committee relative to the exhibit we have just 
observed? 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Tuurspay, May 24, 1951. 
Mr. Suepparpb. The committee will come to order. 
When we discontinued our session last evening, Mr. Taber, you 
had the witness. I re-present him to you. 
Mr. Taper. I was trying to get a little information out of the 
admiral. 
(Discussion off the record:) 


ADEQUACY OF 1952 PROGRAM 


Mr. WiaGieswortn. Admiral, you have given us certain figures 
as to the aircraft en hand now and as to the aircraft that will be on 
hand, if this appropriation is approved, as of July 1, 1952. Do I 
understand that the high command feels that the number of airships 
which will be provided with this appropriation is adequate to meet the 
needs of the Navy under existing world conditions? 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct, sir. These are the total forces 
that have been approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. I notice you state in your general statement: 
“We are keeping active only those bases that we shall need to support 
the fiscal year 1952 forces.”” Either off or on the record, would you 
enlarge on that a little? 

Admiral Cassapy. In 1951 we had a total of 56 naval air stations 
in commission. During the next fiscal year we plan on reactivating 
2 additional naval air stations, which will give us a total of 58 naval 
air stations in commission. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. That is the world over? 

Admiral Cassapy. The world over; yes, sir. Of those, 24 are 
what are called fleet-support stations within the continental United 
States; 15 are outside the United States; 8 of the stations are used in 
the training of student aviators; 5 stations are for research and 
development for the Bureau of Aeronautics; 5 are miscellaneous 
stations—bringing the total to 58. 

In addition to that, we have 21 stations which are engaged in the 
training of our Naval Air Reserve. 

Mr. WiaGiteswortH. What I have in mind particularly is the 
question of policy. For instance, in other respects we have been 
told we are providing not only what is necessary for fiscal 1952 but 
something over and above that in the nature of a reserve which can 
be turned to immediately in the event world conditions become worse. 
lam just wondering if vou will state either on or off the record whether 
the statement | have quoted complies with this policy or whether it 
is considered unnecessary to carry any excess in terms of bases. 

Admiral Cassapy. We have a number of stations that were used 
in World War IL which we have decommissioned and have inac- 
tivated. Certain of those stations have been leased out to munici- 
palities, in some cases to private concerns. Other stations we have 
maintained at a minimum of expense so that those stations would be 
immediately available to the Navy in the event of a bigger expansion. 
Our plans are based on bringing those stations into full commission 
when required to meet the increase in our operating forces and our 
training program. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiac.ieswortn. How about your two other exhibits; are they 
going to be developed as you go along? 

Admiral Cassapy. Yes, sir; they will be. 

(Discussion “ff the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. Have there been any material changes in policy, or 
preparations, or equipment as a result of the lessons of the Korean 
War? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHePparD. Now, Admiral Combs, do you have a statement to 
make as to how that will apply to the different sections of the bill? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Cassapy. Before you go to that, may I have Commander 
Cook present some charts showing a comparison of various types of 
aircraft? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well. Suppose you make that presentation 
now. Give your name and your position, please. 

Commander Cook. Commander H. E. Cook, head of the Aircraft 
Section, Air Warfare Division, Naval Operations. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Commander Cook. That is all I have, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. Thank you very much. Admiral, who is the next. 
witness you wish to present? 

Admiral CLexton. Admiral Combs. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparpb. Thank you very much. 

Admiral Combs, this is your first appearance before the committee, 
We welcome you. Do you have a statement to make, sir? 

Admiral Comps. I have, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Proceed with it, please. We will not interrupt until 
you have completed it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF BuREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


Admiral Comrs. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is the first 
occasion on which I have had the honor of presenting to you the annual 
budget estimates for naval aviation programs. You may recall, how- 
ever, that until 2 vears ago I usually accompanied my predec essor, 
Rear Adm. A. M. Pride, to similar heari ings during my tour as Deputy 
and Assistant Chief of Bureau. Since then I have served as a carrier 
division commander in the Atlantic and have also been chief of staff 
and aide to the commander in chief of the Atlantic Fleet. While with 
the fleet I saw first-hand the far-flung results of the wise decisions 
made in this committee room. 

It is a great privilege to come before you as a representative of our 
fighting forces, to explain the basis for our 1952 budget estimates and 
to present to you our requirements for their support. The 1952 
naval aviation estimates are 13 percent larger than the corresponding 
estimates for 1951 but they have been prepared on a conservative 
basis and reflect the great effort we continuously are making to meet 
larger program objectives with only modest increases in appropria- 
tions. The major factor affecting the size of these estimates is the 
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aircraft operating strength and the number of new aircraft which 
must be procured to maintain that strength in a state of effective 
military readiness. 

The aviation estimates you have before you for review are based 
primarily on the new procurement, operational, and maintenance 
programs required to support the aircraft operating strength author- 
ized for 1952 but they also include provision for expanding the aviation 
productive capacity to meet the volume of output which would be 
required during the early stages of extensive hostilities. These esti- 
mates for new programs total $4,497,869,000, of which $925,393 ,000 
is for the appropriation ‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy” and $3,572,- 
476,000 is for the appropriation “Construction of aircraft and related 
procurement, Navy.” 


FLIGHT OPERATIONS AND AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL 


You will recall that at the onset of fiscal year 1951 it became neces- 
sary to reactivate 4s rapidly as possible many of the major avaition 
combatant units which had been disbanded to conserve funds during 
the preceding 6 months. Additional combatant units are planned 
for reactivation in 1952, on a greatly reduced scale, as part of the 
general program to augment the defense of the nation. These addi- 
tional reactivations will result, by the end of the coming year, in an 
operating strength for naval aviation approximately 12 percent 
greater than that which existed prior to the reductions made in 1950. 

Programed flying levels for 1952 have been limited throughout to 
peacetime rates for all forces, in compliance with budgetary planning 
directives, and the average of flying hours per aircraft accordingly is 
somewhat lower than in 1951. This program has been priced, by class 
of aircraft, at the actual cost prevailing today but the larger percent- 
age of high performance aircraft which will be operating in fleet com- 
bat forces in 1952 has resulted in a somewhat higher over-all average 
flight-hour cost for the budget year. 

The aircraft-overhaul program generally is related directly to the 
number of aircraft which have been programed for operation and to 
the specific rates at which these aircraft will be flying. The increased 
unit cost of overhauls again reflects the greater preponderance of 
heavier, newer, and more advanced models of aircraft in the total 
overhaul workload. There is one item in the overhaul estimate, 
however, which is not related directly to the current operating pro- 
gram. This item represents a deficiency carried over from 1951 
when our ready reserve of combat aircraft was completely depleted 
in order to make aircraft available for Korean combat. 

Normally we plan on replenishing military readiness reserves in 
the year in which a diversion is made, but the heavy activation 
workload required in 1951 precluded accomplishment of a replace- 
ment program at that time. We thus have included in the 1952 
estimates provision for overhauling a number of combat aircraft 
which are being held for logistic support in event of hostilities. | 
know of no better peacetime insurance than a logistic reserve of 
serviceable aircraft maintained in a war-ready status. The great 
military value of such a reserve was clearly proved last June when 
hostilities suddenly broke out in the Far East. 
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AERONAUTICAL SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 


Our most pressing problems in the aeronautical shore establish- 
ment stem from the inadequacies of our operational facilities. Unfor- 
tunately the development of station facilities has not paralleled the 
development of high-performance jet aircraft and, as a result, we are 
forced to operate high-performance aircraft from facilities designed 
for much slower and much smaller planes. These basic inadequacies 
in structure were further aggravated during the postwar period by 
lack of sufficient funds to keep the facilities in reasonably good repair. 
Provision was made in the 1951 appropriations for the financing of 
many of these accumulated repair projects but an extensive new 
construction program will have to be completed before our shore 
establishment will be capable of handling high-performance aircraft 
without undue hazard. Such major improvements, however, must 
be budgeted under “Public works” and therefore are not reflected in 
the estimates being presented at.this time. 

The 1952 estimate before you provides for support of the expanded 
shore establishment in a state of repair adequate for reasonably safe 
flight operations. Funds have been included for a full year’s opera- 
tion of the additional stations activated in 1951 and, on a phased 
basis, for the new stations programed for 1952. No increase has been 
budgeted for price rises or for improved standards of operation at sta- 
tions previously in the program. 

We have reduced our estimates for ‘‘Alteration and replacement of 
facilities’ to approximately 70 percent of last year’s amount. The 
1952 program includes principally a $30 million requirement for the 
replacement of ground electronic equipment made necessary by the 
deterioration of wartime installations and by the mandatory frequency 
change-over dates prescribed for the military departments. There 
also is included a $13 million requirement for machine tools and shop 
equipment for our overhaul and repair facilities, primarily to equip 
them for handling the new jet aircraft models which are becoming 
increasingly important in our fleet complements. 


GENERAL SUPPORTING PROGRAMS 


Requirements budgeted under the heading of “Supporting equip- 
ment, material, and services’ are geared to projected 1952 levels of 
aircraft deliveries, aviation training, and aircraft operations and to 
the programed 1952 size of the operating fleet. The three largest 
requirements in this area, each of which represents an increase over 
the previous year’s estimates, are directly related to greatly accelerated 
deliveries of new aircraft and associated aeronautical matériel. The 
most important of these cover procurement of aerial cameras for photo- 
graphic versions of production aircraft and synthetic training devices 
for the new aircraft models being delivered. Over-all, however, our 
total estimate for the supporting programs is lower than the corre- 
sponding 1951 estimate because of the completion of a number of 
nonrecurring projects budgeted in 1951. 


AVIATION RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


It is axiomatic that technical preeminence is fundamental to superior 
air power and that only by progressively prosecuting our develop- 
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mental programs can we retain our technical preeminence. The 1952 
aviation research and development program is directed toward these 
objectives. It covers the initiation of new prototype aircraft and the 
accelerated completion of aircraft and missile prototypes under way. 
This year we are planning to expand our prototype work by having 
several manufacturers prosecute similar prototype aircraft designs 
concurrently and in competition with one another. To the best of our 
ability we are constantly endeavoring through this and other means to 
stabilize the previously widening gap between developmental effort 
and pyramiding operational needs. 


NAVAL AIR RESERVE 


The vital importance of the Naval Air Reserve program was demon- 
strated at the outbreak of Korean hostilities when the necessary ex- 
pansion in combat forces was accomplished principally by ordering 
Reserve squadrons into active military service. Not only were Re- 
serve personnel ordered to active duty but Reserve aircraft were sent 
to the combat zone. I can say without reservation that had it not 
been for our magnificent Naval Air Reserve it would not have been 
possible for the Navy to have met its combat commitments in Korea 
and still continue to meet other world-wide commitments. 

We are striving currently to organize replacement squadrons in the 
Naval Air Reserve and we are hopeful of making considerable progress 
toward this objective during the coming year. Our 1952 budget esti- 
mates for the Naval Air Reserve are based on reaching this objective 
as rapidly as appears feasible at this time. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


The size ot the aircraft procurement program determines the 
effective strength of naval aviation, by providing replacement aircraft 
of superior combat potentialities; and at the same time it governs 
the mobilization potential of the aircraft industry, by maintaining 
in being an organized nucleus of productive capacity. We are re- 
questing funds to procure aircraft, which will be delivered by Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, but our estimate falls short of modernizing all of the 
approved forces. 

We believe, however, that any decision on the procurement of 
additional aircraft should be deferred until combat and production 
experience under existing programs can be more adequately evaluated. 
During this period of evaluation we plan to meet the aircraft defi- 
cleney by operating obsolescent models of limited military usefulness. 
This expedient defers to a later date the necessity of meeting procure- 
ment requirements and represents a calculated risk we are taking m 
an effort to insure that the aircraft which ultimately are ordered to 
modernize these forces will represent the most modern and the most 
effective types available. 

As has been explained previously, the defense estimates for 1952 
are predicated on a careful balance between limited effective forces 
in being and a mobilization potential which will serve as a “well- 
conceived base of departure.’’ The full significance of this principle 
is exemplified by the problems of the aviation industry. During the 
past year the aviation industry was able to provide ‘only a modest 
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acceleration in deliveries despite the very great pressure which existe 
for rapid acceleration. The first step to overcome this serious condi- 
tion was taken some months ago when funds were provided to finance 
long lead-time facilities required by the planned 1952 procurement 
program. 

The Navy’s program of limited forces-in-being, forces which are 
only partially modernized, is dependent upon an adequate industria! 
base capable of promptly producing aeronautical matériel in the event 
of mobilization. 

Mr. SuHeprparp. Will you define that phrase ‘forces-in-being,’’ 
please? 

Admiral Comss. The forces-in-being are the actual aircraft that we 
have on hand. These forces are backed up by our preparation in the 
aircraft industry, which will enable industry to go quickly into pro- 
duction to add rapidly to our forces en in being. 

Mr. SuHepparb. Thank you. 

Admiral Comps. Once full mobilization becomes necessary, we 
should immediately make up all deficiencies in our combatant units 
and should produce as rapidly as possible the aircraft needed to ex- 
pand our fighting forces. Current mobilization plans require delivery 
rates greatly in excess of scheduled delivery rates under present pro- 
curement. The estimates before you contemplate a $466.4 million 
program to augment existing plant facilities of airframe and compo- 
nent manufacturers as an increment toward broadening the produc- 
tive base in preparation for such an eventuality. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Our most urgent guided-missile requirement was covered in the 
supplemental estimate you approved last month. That estimate 
provided for the procurement of air-to-air missiles of the type selected 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for a major production program and it 
provided also for the basic production facilities and long lead-time 
tooling required to produce missiles of this type at an accelerated rate. 
Meanwhile we are increasing our efforts in other missile areas and 
under the 1952 estimate will accelerate flight test and tactical evalua- 
tion of a number of promising missiles just emerging from our 
laboratories. 

AIRCRAFT MODERNIZATION 


During the past year also we financed a major program of moderniz- 
ing service aircraft by reconfiguring them for antisubmarine missions. 
The equipment for this program currently is on contract and the 
program itself will be completed by the end of 1952. Since this 
program already is financed, the new requirements which must be 
covered by the 1952 estimate can be met with a lower appropriation 
for this area than was made in 1951. These 1952 requirements con- 
sist principally of navigational aids and newly developed antisub- 
marine equipment which will be installed in combat aircraft now 
operating in our fleet complements. 


SUMMARY 


Over all we are requesting a new program authority for naval aviation 
totaling $4,497,869,000. Of this amount, $3,572,476,000 is for new 
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aircraft and related procurement and $925,393,000 is for operating 
programs, including research and development. In addition, there 
is aN appropriation request for $450,000,000 to finance prior contract 
authorization for aircraft procurement. Our detailed justification of 
these estimates is presented in the budget books which you have 
before you. 

We also have prepared two special presentations which we believe 
will help clarify two of our major program areas. One of these presen- 
tations relates to aircraft procurement and has been prepared in 
response to Chairman Mahon’s request during the hearings last fall. 
The other relates to our facilities program and shows the extent to 
which the facilities estimates now before you will improve the mobili- 
zation capabilities of the aircraft industry. We are ready to proceed 
with these presentations should you desire to hear them at this point. 

Mr. SuepparD. Referring now to your general statement—and | 
am not going into the objectives that are reflected in your total figures, 
because those will be explained as we take up the project activities— 
but discussing policy, first I should like to ask you this. You are a 
service agency of the higher echelon and follow the conclusions of the 
Chiefs of Staff; is that correct? 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And the basis upon which your budget is made up 
obviously is the program as that program is given to your Bureau? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


CHANGE ORDERS ON AIRCRAFT 


Mr. SHepparp. During the operations of the Air Force of the 
Navy, as well as of the Air Force itself in World War II, one of the 
extremely heavy responsibilities financially had to do with change 
orders. What has been done, if anything, to lessen the necessity of 
change orders, once an order for a plane or planes has been given? 

Admiral Comps. We have several methods of doing that now, sir, 
which I think were developed to a great extent during and since 
World War II. Down at the Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent 
River, Md., we have what we call the accelerated service test of an 
airplane. A thorough service-test evaluation is done there on a very 
high-pressure scale to get for us quickly information as to the short- 
comings of our new types of aircraft, both materially and operation- 
ally. We believe that those accelerated tests—the planes are flown 
night and day, practically, to get, say, 150 hours quickly on a 
specific plane- will in a great measure minimize changes that may 
have to come along in time of hostilities. 

However, there are some things that we cannot always foresee. Those 
are the added capabilities of the enemy planes that we may meet in 
combat, as has been explained to you here, when we suddenly, on a 
crash program, have to make changes in our planes in order to match 
those of the enemy. We will always have to face this problem. I do 
not see how we can get around that phase of it. But I can assure 
you the things that we can do ourselves in order to get necessary 
changes quickly into new production aircraft are being done. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of course, there is a point of diminishing return on 
a finished product, so far as multiplication of revisions is concerned, 
as to that particular plane. Do you think that your operations at 
Patuxent will have any influence upon that? 
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Admiral Coss. Yes, sir; we hope that it will and I think the experi 
ence we have had will bear that out. 


COOPERATION OF CONTRACTORS IN INCREASING PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. In the matter of your production contracts, what 
difficulties are you running into from the production standpoint with 
reference to added facilities that may be necessary to be expedited? 
Are the contractors responding rather well to their contractual 
requirements? 

Admiral Comps. I think I can sav almost, universally, ves; they 
are meeting them just as fast as they can. rite 


LEAD TIME IN ELECTRONICS PRODUCTION 


Mr. Sufpparp. In connection with electronics units that are going 
to be put in your planes that are to come off the line, do they in any 
way represent a bottleneck or is that particular type of requirement 
in step with your plane production requirements? 

Admiral Comss. It is a bottleneck, Mr. Chairman. We have 
thrown a greatly increased workload upon the electronics manufac- 
turers. As you know, electronics are very intricate and difficult to 
make. It takes a long time. You must have a long lead time for 
that. We are continually up against the decision as to where to stop 
development and procure the best item available. We have to have 
a cut-off point somewhere and say: “This is what we will put in this 
plane and not wait until next week or next month to get something 
a little better,’ If we can control that I think we will make progress. 

Mr. Suepparp. Once vou have arrived at a determination con- 
cerning a specific electronics operation, are you finding that the 
electronics people are capable of meeting vour requirements in the 
volume of production that you must have? In other words, do you 
have available volume production in an established item? Do |] 
make myself clear? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. I think I can answer that best by saving 
that we do not now have it, but we are fast getting it. In this field 
particularly we are finding more and more benefits are gained by going 
to the small-business people who make many small parts for the big 
producers. We are spreading the mobilization base by using these 
small contractors. As a result, our major producers become, in effect, 
production-line assembly plants for putting these many small parts 
together to produce the end item in electronics. As they do more and 
more of that our manufacturers will become better able to meet our 
requirements. But, as I said a minute ago, there is a bottleneck now 
in electronics. 


BENEFITS OF INDUSTRIAL-MOBILIZATION PLANNING 


Mr. SuHepparp. Taking into consideration the industrial-mobiliza- 
tion funds which we have appropriated over a period of time, are 
you finding that that has stimulated results so that now you are able 
to sit down, in this electronics field, all the way down to the level of 
small-business production, insofar as you can use small business in 
that production, and has that been of some help in your research? Is 
my question, again, clear? 
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Admiral Comss. Yes, sir; the question is clear. I can say “‘Yes’’ to 
that. Industrial-mobilization funds provided in previous years have 
greatly facilitated the solution to these problems. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you are able to get more prime contractors to 
go to small establishments that are capable of producing small parts 
of a unit, you not only expedite production, but you also decrease 
dollar expenditure toa ‘reasonable percentage, do you not? 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir; but may I point out, sir, that we do not 
go directly to those small business firms. The prime contractor goes 
to them. We go to the -prime contractor and ask him to supply us 
the finished equipment. He goes to the subcontractors and they are 
responsible to him for the quality and quantity of their products. 
We hold the prime contractor responsible for the final product. 

Mr. SuepparD. What is being done in the field of responsibility as 
between the prime contractor and the subcontractor in this regard? 
There are certain uncontrollable factors which the subcontractor will 
run up against, and the prime contractor as well, those uncontrollable 
factors being the cost of raw materials that have to go into the fin- 
ished product. Those costs are not stable. What approach are you 
taking in your contracts with the prime contractors to take care of 
that contingency? 

Admiral Comps. We look to the prime contractors to assist these 
small subcontractors to get their material in order to meet their com- 
mitments to the prime contractor. If the prime contractor finds 
that his help to those subcontractors is not sufficient, then he, as a 
prime contractor, comes to us and we then try to get the material. 
But, so far as controlling prices or subsidizing those subcontractors 
n any way, we do not do that, si 


1 
USE OF NEGOTIATED AND COST-PLUS CONTRACTS 


Mr. Saepparp. The question in my mind is, How can a modern- 
day industrialist in the aviation field enter into a firm contract under 
those conditions? What type of contract are you writing to take 
care of that situation—a cost-plus contract, or what? 

Admiral Comss. Most of them are negotiated contracts. 

Mr. Suepparp. What I am trying to find out is this: There is the 
factor of cost which is, to a certain extent, unknown. There must be 
some way of approaching that. I realize that the responsibility for 
the performance of the contract is in the prime contractor. In many 
cases the prime contractor is merely an assembler; is he not? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. That unknown cost factor is so much involved in 
these operations that it seems to me there would have to be some kind 
of escalator clause in-vour contract to take care of that unknown factor. 
If I am wrong about that, tell me. 

Admiral Coss. No, sir; you are correct. The prime contractor 
gives to his subcontractor a cost-plus-fixed-fee subcontract. That 
cost-plus contract helps the subcontractor in that particular area. 

Mr. Suepparp. On the other hand, the prime contractor would 
have to enjoy the same element of elasticity in his contract; would he 
not? 

Admiral Comps. There are several ways of dealing with that. If 
he has a negotiated contract, 1t is subject to renegotiation and in the 








renegotiation of that contract all of those added cost factors are 
brought into consideration. 


CONTROL OF EXPENSES UNDER CONTRACTS 


Mr. Suepparp. This is a very interesting feature. Do you think 
that that covers the whole water front of your operations under the 
conditions that prevail so that vou can deal with these contracts as 
expeditiously as you could under a cost-plus contract, assuming proper 
supervision? I am just asking you for a personal opinion, and the 
question can be answered by any one of your staff who is operating 
in that field, if he has the answer. 

Captain Reynotps. No, sir; it will not cover that directly. As I 
understand your question, it is this: Does this method of renegotia- 
tion cover the matter of unusual costs as rapidly as a cost-plus contract 
would cover it? 

Mr. Suepparp. I am trying to ascertain the kind of contract that 
is being made with the prime contractor in order to find out which 
kind of contract would be most expeditious so far as getting the work 
done is concerned, and at the same time leaving to the contracting 
coed for the Government—in this instance, the Air Force or the 
Navy—supervision over the dollars that are to be expended. | 
realize that there are series of contracts, but I am trying to establish 
whether there is one that would provide the most expeditious opera- 
tion, taking into consideration that on the one hand you have renego- 
tiation and on the other the opportunity for inspection and various 
and sundry other operations of that kind. 

Captain ReyNnoups. Unquestionably, as to the time factor, a cost- 
plus contract is faster. It is more complicated in the end to straighten 
out. The method now used gets results and puts it in a category 
where you can keep track of new advances and keep track of the 
money, and it probably would be a little bit more economical in the 
long run, although it is a little slower. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. That isa very interesting statement. I would have 
arbitrarily concluded that the other process would be the more 
expeditious, always conced'ng that you have a continuity of super- 
vision and that the flow of invoices was kept reasonably abreast of the 
procedure; but you state otherwise. 

Captain Rreynovps. It is a long process to follow that back and put 
it all together, when you have as many contracts as we have, because 
some of these go into 7, 8, and 10 layers of subcontracting. 

Mr. SuepparD. Just a moment; that, however is not your business 
originally, if you will pardon me for expressing it in that way. 

Captain Reyno.ps. That is right, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. You are dealing with X, a prime contractor, and 
what happens to the subcontractor is his responsibility. You are 
looking at the total effect as he presents his invoices to you every 30 
or 60 or 90 days; is that not true? 

Captain Reyno.ps. That is right, but it has to flow up, and that 
takes time. 

Admiral Comps. Our cost inspections, of course, go into the sub- 
contracts. 

Mr. Suepparp. The prime contractor bills you; is that correct? 

Admiral Coss. Exactly, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. Admiral Cassady, I think the Navy has done an 
exceptional job in presenting the story from the standpoint of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. Unfortunately, most of it could not be on 
the record for security reasons, but there is a lot of information con- 
tained in the statements which are on the record. 


UNEXPENDED PRIOR-YEAR FUNDS 


How much money is available to the Navy for the procurement of 
aircraft which have not yet been delivered from fiscal 1951 and prior 
years’ funds? 

When I speak of 1951 funds, I mean to include the fourth supple- 
mental which has cleared the House and will undoubtedly clear the 
Senate and become law. 

Admiral Comps. I would like to ask Mr. Lewis to answer that 
question. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Mahon, there is about $2.7 billion unexpended. 
Of this amount, $910 million is in the form of contract authorization. 
We are requesting $450 million in the present estimates to reduce that 
contract authorization. 

Mr. Manon. When was the contract authorization provided? 

Mr. Lewis. In 1949 and 1950. 

Mr. Manon. When you speak of $2.7 billion, are you including the 
fourth supplemental? 

Mr. Lewis. | am, sir. 

Mr. Manon. About how many aircraft does that represent? I 
realize that would be in the way of a guess. It would depend on the 
type of aircraft you pay for with that money. 

Mr. Lewis. (Off the record.) All of the $2.7 billion has been 
obligated but has not been expended. 

Mr. Manon. All of the money has been obligated? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; with the exception of that in the fourth 
supplemental. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think you will be able to obligate the fourth 
supplemental funds by June 30? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. We have the contracts waiting to be signed as 
soon as the appropriation is made. 


1952 FUNDS FOR PROCUREMENT OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. How much of the money which is requested in the 
pending bill for fiscal 1952 will go for the purchase of aircraft? I 
mean directly for the purchase of aircraft or the liquidation of prior- 
contract authority. 

Mr. Lewis. None of that goes directly for the purchase of new 
aircraft. The largest amount of that was for machine tools to manu- 
facture the aircraft in this 1952 program. There was, in addition, 
$52 million to cover price increases under the previous 1951 program. 

Admiral Comps. May I ask at this point, are you speaking of the 
$2.7 billion, or are you speaking of the money in the fourth supple- 
mental? 

Mr. Lewis. The money in the fourth supplemental. In the 
current bill there is $450 million to liquidate the prior-contract 
authorization. The dollar amount involved in the procurement of 
new aircraft is approximately $3 billion. 
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Mr. Manon. For the procurement of aircraft? 

Mr. Lewis. For the procurement of new aircraft; ves, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And that does not mean funds for machine tools, 
plant expansion, or things of that kind? 

Mr. Lewis. It does not, sir. 


COMPLETE MODERNIZATION OF AIR FORCE DELAYED 


Mr. Manon. You state that the Navy air force will be deficient in 
the number of planes from the standpoint of being completely mod- 
ern. 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. How do you explain that? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. If you wanted to be completely modern, then, by 
fiscal 1953, you would need to make provision for additional new 
planes? 

Admiral Cassapy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Now, you did not make request for the additional air- 
craft for what reason? 

Admiral Cassapy. For two main reasons. First, the aviation in- 
dustry could not deliver those planes to the Navy by December of 
1953 unless they went to a full shift basis. That would make the 
planes cost more, and we at this time do not feel the industry should 
expand that much and quickly. In addition, there are in the total of 
aircraft which we are requesting certain new types of planes that we 
feel must be given tests and more evaluation before we are justified in 
asking to procure a greater number of those planes. 

We feel now that we are safe in accepting this known deficiency 
with the idea that it could be taken up and reviewed again within 6 
months; that if the world situation changed we would probably come 
up and ask for a supplemental appropriation to take care of those 
deficiencies. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, all factors considered, you think we 
should at this time adopt the policy which you have presented to us? 

Admiral Cassapy. I do. 

Mr. Manon. You are not saying that just as a matter of mere 
routine, or a matter of supporting higher authority? 

Adiniral Cassapy. No, sir. That is my considered judgment, as 
well as that of the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 


NAVAL AIR STRENGTH 


Mr. Manon. How many Navy aircraft do we now have? 

Admiral Cassapy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Will you compare that strength with what we had 
at the peak of World War II? 

Admiral Cassapy. I have phoned for that. 

Mr. Manon. You will supply that for the record? 

Admiral Cassapy. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


At the peak of World War II, the Navy had a total inventory of slightly over 
40,000 aircraft. 
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Mr. Manon. How long would it take you in an all-out effort to 
come to a position comparable to your World War II strength? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Let me ask you if any other nation in the world has 
carrier aircraft carriers to any considerable extent. 

Admiral Cassapy. England, France, Australia, and the Netherlands 
have aircraft carriers. 

Mr. Manon. What about the Russian Navy; do they have a number 
of carriers? 

Admiral Cassapy. As far as we know, the Russians have no aircraft 
carriers. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 

Mr. Suepparp. | am not going to interrogate you further, Admiral, 
upon your statement, because, if 1 did, 1 would be going into the 
objects that are later to be developed. 

Mr. Sikes, do you have any questions on policy pertaining to the 
general statement? 


MODERNIZATION OF NAVAL AIR FORCE 


Mr. Stxes. A number of years ago, Admiral—as a matter of fact, 
2 or 3 years ago—we were very much disturbed by the picture of the 
obsolescence of planes in Navy air. I take it that as a result of 
procurement in the last 12 to 18 months we are rapidly closing that 
gap and that, as far as obsolescence is concerned, we now have a 
much more nearly modern air arm than we anticipated being able 
to have at this period. Am I correct on that? 

Admiral Cassapy. At the present time, Mr. Sikes, we are just about 
holding our own. That is due to the long lead time from the time 
Congress appropriates money until the planes are actually delivered 
to us. 

In the presentation which will be given by Captain MacComsey, 
we will show you by charts the number of first-line aircraft on hand as 
against the requirement and show how that picture is improved up 
until we reach our peak, which is about June 30, 1953. 


OBSOLESCENSE OF AIR STATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. From what you told us today and my own observations 
of naval establishments, I gather that station obsolescense is becoming 
a very material factor since we are adding modern aircraft faster than 
we are improving stations to take care of them. Am I correct in that? 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct. We are asking in this fiscal 
1952 appropriation for money to improve the length and strength of 
runways. 

Mr. Srkes. Can we improve those stations as fast as we can get 
better planes to occupy them? 

Admiral Cassapy. No, sir. At the present time we are losing 
airplanes by accidents due to the fact that we must operate planes 
and they are of necessity operating at stations where the runways are 
not of the proper length. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it not also true that the modernization of stations is a 
considerably less costly item than aircraft procurement? 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct. 
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Mr. Srxgs. So it is false economy not to get the stations in a con- 
dition to handle the aircraft that you must have to provide a modern 
Navy? 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct. For $2 million or $3 million 
you can provide the proper extension in the length of runways, and 
with the cost of modern airplanes it takes only two or three plane 
crashes, due to inadequate runways, until you are in the red. 

Mr. Sixes. It appears from your statement, Admiral, you are 
asking for $466.4 million to augment plant facilities which are needed 
for expediting production. 

Admiral Comps. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. I had hoped we were rather well through with the job 
of implementing industrial capacity with Government funds. How 
long is this picture going to continue? 

Admiral Comps. I would like to say Captain Reynolds will cover 
that in his presentation of the facilities, which we would like to give 
you as soon as the questioning on my statement is completed. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 


COMPARISON OF CASH AND CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION 


You are asking for all cash under the policy which we are following 
at present. If the Congress should revert to the former policy of 
giving you contract authority for items which require long lead time 
for procurement, would that present any difficulty in your operations? 

Mr. Lewis. It would not, sir; only in accounting. 

Mr. Sixes. It is just a matter of bookkeeping as far as you people 
are concerned? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct. We could operate on the basis of 
$600 million cash, plus $450 million to liquidate prior contract obliga- 
tions, plus contract authorization covering the balance of this request. 


NEED FOR NUMBER OF TYPES OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Ritey. Admiral, you have eight different types of airplanes, 
1 believe; you have the attack, fighter, observation, patrol, transport, 
service, training, and utility. Is it necessary to have that many 
different types? 1 am not talking about models now. 

Admiral Cassapy. It is, Mr. Riley. The purposes of the different 
types are very distinct. For example, you cannot build into a good 
fighter the capability of carrying a big bomb load without sacrificing 
certain fighter performance. You must have your fighter types, 
which are high-speed planes, primarily designed to shoot down other 
planes in the air. 

Then you have your light-attack type which does not and cannot 
have the same speed as your fighter but does have the capability of 
carrying a big bomb load or load of rockets or other weapons. 

Then you have your patrol-type aircraft, which is a long-range plane 
that can operate either from the land or from the water, dependent 
upon whether it is a landplane or a seaplane. 

Then the utility planes are those that are used for the transportation 
of personnel, stores, target towing, carrying troops, and similar service. 

Your antisubmarine plane is of a very distinct type in that, in order 
to make that plane effective, it must be built around the equipment 
that goes into the plane. 
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We try wherever possible to make multiple use of such planes as we 
can, but there is a definite requirement for these different types of 
planes. : 

Mr. Ritey. When you improve a model or get a new one, that 
requires a lot of new parts, a lot of new capacity in warehouses, and a 
lot of new personnel to keep up with it; also, it develops into quite a 
problem to supply parts for all of these various types. I am just 
wondering whether or not there is a chance to cut these types to a 
lesser number. 

Admiral Cassapy. The minute you try to build a plane capable of 
performing several missions, you automatically decrease the efficiency 
of that plane in certain of its missions. In other words, if you try to 
build a fighter-bomber along the lines vou suggest to make one plane 
serve as a fighter or make it serve as an attack plane, the minute vou 
build the capability of carrying 8,000 or 10,000. pounds into that 
fighter, you lose an appreciable amount of the speed of that plane, its 
rate of climb, so that you have a compromise plane that is not the 
best fighter we could produce and is not the best attack plane we could 
produce. It is a compromise airplane and probably second-rate. 

Mr. Riney. | appreciate that. But what about the transport and 
utilitv planes? What is the difference there, for instance? 

Admiral Cassapy. The transport plane is designed to carry per- 
sonnel or things. When we speak of the utility plane, that is a plane 
smaller than the transport which we use for towing targets for ships 
to shoot at and towing targets for other airplanes to come in and 
shoot at. That is what we mean by a utility airplane. 

Mr. Ritey. Can you not use some of the ones that are more or 
less obsolete for first-line combat service for utility planes? 


Admiral Cassapy. We do. Practically all of the utility planes are 
obsolescent types of planes. 

Mr. Ritey. That is what I meant by trying to hold down the types 
to a minimum, because of necessity you have to have improved 
models all along of the various types. 

Admiral Cassapy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much. 


PROCUREMENT REQUIREMENTS IN 1952 


Mr. Wiaeiesworts. | notice in the over-all statement that the 
estimates are based primarily on the new procurement required to 
support the number of operating aircraft authorized for 1952. I also 
note that you are requesting funds to procure a specific number of 
aircraft. | cannot seem to reconcile those with the figures that 
appear in appendix A to Admiral Cassady’s statement this morning. 

Admiral Cassapy. I would prefer to answer that off the record for 
security reasons. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

For the record I may state that we arrive at the requirements of 
new production of combatant aircraft by taking the number of first- 
line combatant aircraft we have on hand at the end of one fiscal year, 
add to that those received during the next fiscal year, subtract those 
that we lose, and we carry that process through until December 31, 
1953. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. How about the planes for which you are 
asking funds? In other words, your statement at first glance would 
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indicate a very much smaller increase than you say you are requesting 
funds to procure. 

Admiral Cassapy. I believe I can explain that to you, if you will 
look at appendix B of my statement. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LOGISTIC RESERVE 


Mr. WieGteswortH. Now, you speak of the policy of logistic 
reserve. Just what is included in the logistic reserve? 

Admiral Cassapy. The logistic reserve includes those planes which 
are not operative, are not undergoing overhaul; they are in storage 
for future use in the event we would go to further expansion. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. Are they types that are capable of use in the 
event of all-out war? 

Admiral Cassapy. They are. They would be types which are 
obsolescent but still have years of useful life left in the planes. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You have pointed out, both in your statement 
and to the chairman, the fact that under this program as of December 
31, 1953, vou will be short in terms of required modernization. 

Admiral Cassapy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicateswortH. How long will it take to complete that 
modernization? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DELIVERY RATE OF REQUESTED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Wraeitesworrn. You also point out in your statement that 
the new planes requested in this program will not all be available by 
the end of the fiscal year; that it will require an additional 18 months 
before they are actually delivered. Is that right? 

Admiral Cassapy. All of the planes we are requesting will be deliv- 
ered by December 1953. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. So that it would be 18 months after the con- 
clusion of fiscal year 1952 before you actually had those planes on 
hand? 

Admiral Cassapy. Certain of the planes; yes, sir—the last of them. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiaGiesworrn. | notice you state in one place that— 


current mobilization plans require delivery rates greatly in excess of the scheduled 
delivery rates in the present procurement 


and in another place that— 


We believe, however, that any decision on the procurement of additional air- 
eraft should be deferred until combat and production experience under existing 
programs can be more adequately evaluated. During this period of evaluation, 
we plan to meet the aircraft deficiency by operating obsolescent models of limited 
military usefulness. This expedient defers to a later date the necessity of meeting 
procurement requirements and presents a calculated risk we are taking in an 
effort to insure that the aircraft which ultimately are ordered to modernize these 
forces will represent the most modern and the most effective types available. 


What I am trying to get at is the basis for the rate of production 
which you recommend; whether we are moving as rapidly as we can 
or as rapidly as we should in view of all the facts. 

Admiral Comrs. Mr. Wigglesworth, we have to look at this picture 
from two points. One is the production of aircraft; the other one is 
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providing the aircraft companies with facilities necessary for rapid 
build-up. Both of those properly coordinated will increase greatly 
their ability to build aircraft. 

The rate at which they are going will not provide as rapid a build- 
up in the delivery of aircraft as it would if we were receiving all of the 
aircraft we require. But, on the other side of the picture, the getting 
in of facilities for them to do the added speed-up goes right ahead. 

We are deferring the procurement of some planes because, as Ad- 
miral Cassady said, we believe with that calculated risk we can, at 
the end of the time we need that total number, have better aircraft 
than we would if we went ahead and bought the total number at this 
time. 

There is nothing here that is designed to slow down the thing, other 
than just the normal build-up they would have if they got an order 
for the total quantity at this time. 

I do not know that I have made myself clear on that, but I think 
that will be shown in this presentation. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. You are asking funds for the construction of 
new aircraft? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. In fiscal 1952? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieaieswortu. Considering the state of our production 
facilities, present and to be put into operation, through funds here 
requested, is that the maximum rate at which we can proceed in build- 
ing up naval aircraft? 

Admiral Comss. Yes, str; on the one-shift basis which we have been 
mentioning that is the maximum number we think they can let us have 
by December 31, 1953. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortn. Allright. That answers my question. That 
is what I wanted to know. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieateswortn. I| think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Taser. Mav I ask a question? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes, Mr. Taber. 


CAPABILITY OF PRODUCTION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Tiver. Is there or is there not a very considerable difference 
between the number of aircraft that can be produced presently with 
the same sort of a factory set-up compared with the period of 1941 to 
1945? 

Did yoy understand me? Is there or is there not a very marked 
difference in the number of similar aircraft that can be produced by 
the same factory set-up, that could be produced in the war years? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; there is a very marked difference. 

Mr. Taser. Which way does it run? 


INCREASED COST OF AIRCRAFT 
Admiral Comps. Fewer. It is very much fewer, and I will tell 


you why. It will amaze you. The modern plane that we have 
today, the average plane we are asking for, costs us $800,000 or 
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$900,000 today. At the peak of World War II the average plane 
that we needed to fight that war cost us about $160,000 apiece. 

Mr. Taser. In other words, it is 5 times as much in cost? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. That includes, of course, the higher 
cost of materials and the higher wages we now pay, but the majority 
of that cost is the result of a much larger airplane with much more 
complex equipment in it and a major increase of performance. That 
is the reason it costs more and that is why it takes much longer to 
build. A plane today, Mr. Taber, has very little resemblance to the 
planes we flew in World War II. I mean the modern ones with all 
the electronics we have in them. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. This question, Admiral Combs, which you just 
answered for Mr. Taber, answered a question I had in my mind only 
in part. You gave the average cost per plane. That cost must vary 
with the type vou are procuring. 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are those costs secret, or are they pretty well 
known? 

Admiral Comrs. The costs are not being made public but they are 
shown for the information of this subcommittee on page 3-72 of the 
confidential presentation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those costs are set out there? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


LIGHTER-THAN-AIR CRAFT 


Mr. Scrtvner. When are we going to discuss the question of lighter- 
than-air? Is that now, as a matter of policy? 

Mr. Suepparp. That is not a matter of policy. That is a matter 
of one of the subdivisions. 

Mr. Scrivner. I asked that awhile ago, and I was told that would 
be while Admiral Combs was talking. He is here now. 

Mr. Surpparp. Admiral Combs, is there some place further in 
your presentation under the justifications where you are going to 
justify funds for dirigibles? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; on page 3-74. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 


JET FUEL USE 


As I understand it, not altogether from your prepared statement 
but from some other questions and from stories in the varigus papers 
and magazines, and as a natural follow-up to one of the very brief 
references made in answer to Mr. Taber’s question about the change 
in design, I assume that there are many radical changes being made in 
your jet motors; is that true? 

Admiral Comrs. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do those changes anticipate a use of a different 
type of fuel than that now used? 

Admiral Comss. Mr. Scrivner, the jet engines, both turboprop and 
turbojet, which we build now are capable of using several kinds of 
fuel by minor adjustments. The eventual type of fuel that we will 
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decide upon will depend not so much on the engines themselves as the 
carrying capacity of our aircraft carriers. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you not going to take into consideration the 
capacity to produce that different type of fuel? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. The fuel that we want eventually to 
have is a much lower grade fuel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Lower grade or higher grade? More volatile or les 
volatile? 

Admiral Comprs. Less volatile, sir 

Mr. Scrivner. That does not quite tie in with some of the other 
information that has been prevalent. You understand, of course, | 
am neither an expert on fuel nor an expert on jet engines. I have to 
consider this from a layman’s point of view. Generally speaking we 
talk about jet fuel now being a kerosene type. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. A type of fuel that is fairly easy to produce, and a 
type of fuel of which you can get a fairly large amount from each 
barrel of crude produced. 

It does seem as though there have been some claims made that 
it is anticipated in the jet production to produce an engine which 
will probably require—I do not know what you call it. I would call 
it a more volatile fuel or something. I do not know what it is called. 
It has a lower freezing point. 

Admiral Comps. A lower flash point, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, whatever it is. That would be particularly 
desirable, I assume, in the Arctic and in the colder climates which 
you might find up above, although that is offset in many instances by 
the heat generated by the very speed of the plane itself. 

It has been said that if such an engine were to become the standard 
in the future, in the large number that they will be used, that this 
more volatile—or whatever you want to call it—fuel is of a consider- 
ably lesser quantity per barrel of crude than the present fuel. In 
other words, vou are going to a point where, with the limited capacity 
of crude oil available, we would be faced with a rather dire fuel 
problem. 

Further, it has been said that these jet engines designed for that 
higher grade of fuel-could, under many conditions, operate with the 
present fuel, but you would probably run into some problem of what 
| would term in regard to an automobile carbon development which 
would mean more maintenance trouble. 

Therefore, you have two problems. I am quite sure that somebody 
has given some thought to it, but the question was raised and it 
sounds so logical that it has concerned me quite a bit. I felt it should 
be raised here. I just wondered what your experience was and what 
your plans may be. 

Admiral Comps. Mr. Scrivner, our scientists are working on that 
problem now. 

Mr. Scrrvner. On which problem? The production? 

Admiral Comss. The production of low-cost fuel and also the ability 
of the engine to burn that low-cost fuel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the fuel we are now using, or the fuel with 
a higher flash point? 

Admiral Comps. We are now using on our carriers and over in 
Korea the high-octane gasoline. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Admiral Comps. The reason we are doing that is that we are 
operating on a particular carrier both jet aircraft and reciprocating- 
engine aircraft, and reciprocating engines have to have the higher 
octane fuel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. That points up one of the problems on your 
fuel capacity. In other words, if you did go into a new jet program 
which needed a more volatile fuel that would be in addition to the 
fuel of the lower grade for the same area, and where you would. use 
the propeller planes. 

Admiral Comes. The jets do not need to use a more volatile fuel. 
By that I understand you to mean the fuel of very high octane. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I say, I am not an expert. 

Admiral Comps. Volatility of a fuel, to my mind, is a fuel with a 
high flash point, which is dangerous. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. I said I am a layman. I am not a fuel 
expert nor a jet expert. Maybe I used the wrong expression. 

At any rate, the fuel I have been talking about, that has been 
discussed as to being used in a new type of jet, is of a higher grade 
than your present kerosene. Specifically, it has a much lower freezing 
point. In other words, it can be used way below zero. I do not 
know whether it is minus 60° or mimus 70°, but whatever it is, it 
can be used in cold temperatures; whereas, as I understand it, with 
this type we are using now, you have some trouble when you get into 
colder climates. 

Admiral Comps. We use it all the time, and we go up to 40,000 or 
50,000 feet with these jets, with the high-octane gasoline. The 
temperature at 50,000 feet is very low. It 1s minus 70°, I believe. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then you are getting away from your problem of 
cold by the very heat generated by the speed of the plane itself. How- 
ever, you do have some problems when you get ready to take off, 
when they are down on the ground and idle. You have some problems 
there, I am quite sure, because that fuel will freeze. 

Admiral Comps. Just for the information value, I want to say 
that the jet engine inherently will start quicker and will be able to get 
away faster in much lower temperatures now with the gasoline we use, 
and also with the new fuel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even as a layman I can understand that. 

Admiral Comps. Quicker even than the reciprocating engine. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can understand that. Perhaps 1 do not know 
enough about the problem involved to make it clear, but I would 
request this: That some check be made, whether it is in your shop 
or in research or development or wherever it may be, in the airplane 
or engine industry, to learn whether or not there is proposed the use 
of jet engines which will require the use of a fuel of a different stand- 
ard than now used, the quantity of which from one barrel of crude 
will be considerably smaller. In other words, it is emphasizing the 
question of supply, because the supply of crude oil present day is 
just so much. 

Admiral Comps. Mr. Scrivner, may I insert the answer to that 
question in the record when it comes over to us? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 
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(The information is as follows: ) 


The policy is to design jet engines to use any fuel within a wide volatility range. 
Aircraft range performance is improved with lower-volatility fuels. Fuel avail- 
ability is improved with higher-volatility fuels. The fuel to be used will be the 
lowest-volatility fuel which can be produced in quantities sufficient to meet 
requirements. Design of control systems is such that only minor adjustments 
are necessary by maintenance personnel in the field to use any fuel. 

Admiral Comss. I know we are into that up to our ears. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Admiral Comss. I would like your permission to put that in the 
record. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I wanted. 

Admiral Comss. Yes, we will do it. 

Mr. Scrivner. While I may not have made my point clear here, 
by the time you look over my statement maybe you will get the idea. 
When it is prepared I would like to have a copy of the statement. 
I would appreciate it. 

Admiral Comps. Captain Dodson has some information here on 
that point. 1 would like to have him give it to you. 

Captain Dopson. I believe I can add to Admiral Combs’ state ment, 
sir. 

FUEL AVAILABILITY AND CONSUMPTION 


In 1952 the approximate quantities of high-octane gasoline that 
we are using for the reciprocating type of engines are about 300 million 
gallons, and the comparable quantities of the lower grade jet fuel we 
are using in 1952 will be about 40 million gallons. 

This high- octane gasoline for the reciprocating engines 

Mr. Scrivner. That does not enter into my inquiry at all. Iam 
not worried about that, because I think we have already provided 
funds for the reactivation of plants that will make the quantity of 
high-octane gasoline more readily available. I am not concerned 
with the high-octane gasoline for prop engines at all. My inquiry was 
solely as to the jet fuel and jet engines. 

Captain Dopson. Actually, sir, the jet fuel to which we are going 
is a lower-grade fuel. It is a lower cut from the crude oil, lower 
volatility, and greater siteuistitli will be available per barrel of crude 
oil. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would seem to indicate just the opposite of 
the reports I have had that they were going to jet engines that would 
take a more volatile fuel. 

Captain Dopson. Offsetting that greater availability per barrel of 
crude is the fact that the jet engines burn three to four times the 
quantity of fuel as compared to reciprocating engines. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. 

Captain Dopson. Those two tend to offset each other. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. That still is not the question I 
tried to propound to the admiral. 

Admiral Comps. May I add one more point? 

Maybe this is what I should have said before: There is a point in a 
ane of fuel where you can get a limited amount of kerosene. There 

a point where you can get a limited amount of high octane, but it is 
pra than that of kerosene, and it costs you a lot more. What we 
are looking for is trying to come down that line from there to here 
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[indicating] to hit the best point which will involve high productivity 
and low cost. It will be above the kerosene point and it will be below 
the high octane point. That is what we are working on now. Does 
that help? 

Mr. Scrivner. That may be what it is, but if you are doing that, 
that is just the opposite of what I understood you to say awhile ago, 
when you said you were trying to get a lower volatility. 

Admiral Comps. That is right; the kerosene is a lower volatility. 
It is a lower volatility, a limited availability, and a higher B. t. u.— 
British thermal unit—content. Then at the other end of the scale 
you have the high octane, better availability, much more dangerous 
because of its high volatility. What we are striving for is a compromise 
between those two, so that we can get out of the barrel the maximum 
amount of the low volatility, low-flash-point fuel, and at the same time 
bring down our price. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will that be a greater percentage per barrel than the 
present fuel? 

Admiral Compas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I say, that indicates an exactly opposite program 
from that which I have been led to believe was in the future. You are 
trying to develop a fuel that will be available in greater quantity from 
a barrel of crude, rather than a smaller quantity? 

Admiral Comss. Of the low type; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whatever is developed on that I would like to see 
copy of it, because it will answer a lot of questions in my mind. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sikes. Before you leave that point, when high octane gasoline 
is used in a jet engine, does it still require three to four times as much 
gasoline as a reciprocating engine does? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. It does not matter what type of fuel vou use; the rate 
of utilization in the jet engine is three to four times as much as in a 
reciprocating engine? 

Admiral Comps. There are a lot of factors that come into that, 
Mr. Sikes. You have to tie it to the particular kind you are using, 
because that particular kind may have a high B. t. u. content, as 
opposed to the other. In other words, you have to get a certain 
amount of heat transfer through that particular engine. Maybe you 
get that same amount of heat transfer with a smaller amount of one 
particular kind of fuel, but with a high B. t. u. content. 

I do not know whether I make myself clear or not. 

Mr. Stxes. Well, in general, does it still hold true that it takes 
three or four times as much fuel for the jet, regardless of the type of 
fuel vou are using? 

Admiral Coss. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


a 
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COMPARATIVE COSTS OF FUELS 


Mr. Stxes. How much does high-octane fuel cost compared to 
kerosene or jet fuel? 

Admiral Comps. I have the figures right here, sir. It is about 18 
cents a gallon for high-octane gasoline versus 10 cents a gallon for the 
jet fuel. 
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Mr. Sixes. Is it not an expensive operation to burn high-octane 
gasoline in jets? 

Admiral Comss. It is; yes, sir. Wedo not burn it in places where 
we do not have to. 

Along with the other problems is that of logistics. On the same 
aircraft carrier we operate both the reciprocating and jet engines. We 
do not now have fuel systems that enable us to divide up the total 
fuel capacity of the carrier, to take a certain amount of the low-priced 
fuel and a certain amount of the high-priced fuel. We feel it is a 
better saving in the long run not to restrict our operational flexibility 
by having two different kinds of fuel aboard the carrier, and having to 
go alongside a tanker every third or fourth day for refueling. You 
would have a problem there of pumping black oil to run the ship; 
and gasoline to operate the reciprocating engine planes; and another 
type of jet fuel to operate the jet planes. 


POLICY ON FUTURE FUEL USE 


Mr. Sixes. Will you adhere to that same policy in the future, or 
do you plan to operate all jets from carriers, or do you plan to have 
storage and operating facilities for both types of planes? 

Admiral Combs. Eventually, sir, we hope to be able to operate all 
jets from carriers. 

Mr. Sikes. Until you operate all jets do you plan to follow your 
present system and use the high octane fuel in jets? 

Admiral Compss. If we get all jets aboard aircraft carriers we will 
not; no, sir; but those will not be all turbo-j -jets. There will be turbo- 
prop engines for the attack and turbo-jet for the fighter aircraft. 

Mr. Sikes. Until you use all jets do you propose to follow your 
present system of using high-octane gasoline for both types of planes? 

Admiral Comps. On the carriers; yes, sir. Ashore we do not. 
Ashore, where we have the tankage to carry both types of fuel we 
use the cheaper type in the jet aire raft. That is the way we have it in 
our budget for this year, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all. 

Mr. Suspparp. You may proceed with such charts or discussion as 
you wish, to clear up the examination originated by Mr. Mahon. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Admiral Comes. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to have 
Captain MacComsey give vou a presentation which relates to aircraft 
procurement. This was the presentation requested by Chairman 
Mahon last fall. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Proceed, please. 

Captain MacComsey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, first, 1 would 
like briefly to review naval aircraft acceptances through the period 
1941 through to 1952. I would like to point to the scale. The years 
are listed in a time-scale across the bottom of the chart. The vertical 
uumbers represent the rate of production in planes per month. 

You will note that the maximum production claimed in World 
War IT was about 2,300 planes per month. There are two points I 
would like to make in that connection. The first point is that it 
took 2 years, which is shown here, to reach that peak; and, secondly, 
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that when that rise started at the beginning of World War II, right 
here, we were then producing aircraft for the Navy, or we were 
accepting aircraft at a rate double the rate of acceptances at the 
present time. 

Mr. SHepparp. Just a moment. What you are doing here with 
this particular chart is to draw the attention of the members of the 
committee to the preparatory status that you had industry in at a 
past level? 

Captain MacComsry. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparD. As compared with the present level? 

Captain MacComsrey. That is right, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. And what it is going to take to accelerate the 
extended program we have presently under consideration; is that not 
correct? 

Captain MacComsry. Yes sir; that is correct. 

Mr. SHepparD. Proceed. 

Captain MacComsery. In that connection the next presentation 
on the expansion of industrial capacity, which will be given by Captain 
Reynolds, will bring out the relationship, among other things, between 
the present rate of production and the rate of acceleration of pro- 
duction in case of mobilization. 

After the conclusion of World War II you can see that the rate 
dropped off very rapidly. 

Admiral Comes. | would like to have this off the record, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Captain MacComsey. That finished my presentation, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. SHepparp. Thank vou, Captain. Admiral, do you have any 
other charts vou wish to present to the committee? 

Admiral Comps. | have one more short presentation, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Suepparp. You may proceed. 


INCREASE IN PRODUCTIVE FACILITIES 


Admiral Comps. Captain Reynolds will make a short presentation 
on the facilities program for the build-up of our productivity. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you want this presentation off the record or 
on the record, Captain? 

Captain Rreyno.ps. | think this part of it should be off the record, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. You may proceed. 

(Presentation off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparp. You not only conveyed, Captain, what I think is a 
very graphic picture of what can be done and is being done, but you 
also very thoroughly indicated the time hazard that is involved in the 
total program. You refined that down, in my concept, to a consider- 
able degree beyond what we have had heretofore. 

Now. in order that we might get back into the trend of functions to 
follow from here out, and since we have cleaned up on policy, I am 
going to call your attention to what might be a repetition, but I 
think at this point perhaps a good one. 
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In your summary you state as follows, and I quote: 

Over all, we are requesting new program authority for naval aviation totaling 
$4,497,869,000. Of this amount, $3,572,476,000 is for new aircraft and related 
procurement and $925,393,000 is for operating programs, including research and 
development. In addition, there is an appropriation request for $450 million to 
finance prior contract authorization for aircraft procurement. Our detailed 
justification of these estimates is presented in the budzet books which you have 
before you. 

Now, what tab in the books and what books do you wish this com- 
mittee to pick up to find the breakdown in objectives or in projects 
that will be available for the committee to analyze, in order that they 
may reach their conclusions as pertaining to the total amount re- 
quested and referred to, $4 billion plus? 

Captain Dopson. Yes, sir. That starts on page 3-64 of the con- 
fidential supplement. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. What are your obligations for this appropriation, 
Admiral? 

Admiral Comps. As of April 30, 1951, the obligations under the 
total appropriation “‘ Construction of aircraft and related procurement”’ 
for fiscal vear 1951 were $2,237,604,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. We will adjourn until 10 o'clock tomorrow morning. 


Fripay, May 25, 1951. 
AUGMENTATION OF GASOLINE PropwucTIVE FACILITIES 


WITNESSES 


COL. W. J. WORCESTER, DEPUTY EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, JOINT 
PETROLEUM COMMITTEE, MUNITIONS BOARD 

T. L. APJOHN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, REFINING DIVISION, PETRO- 
LEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR DEFENSE, DEPARTMENT OF IN- 
TERIOR 

HOWARD S. SPERING, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, 
REFINING DIVISION, PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR DE- 
FENSE, DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 

RALPH M. NEWMAN, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO DEPUTY ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR DEFENSE, DE- 
PARTMENT OF INTERIOR 

J. J. MUIR, POLICY DIVISION, OFFICE OF PETROLEUM PROGRAMS, 
MUNITIONS BOARD 


Mr. Suepparp. Admiral Hopwood, you have some additional wit- 
hesses to present on a special request to the committee. Make your 
presentation, please. 

Admiral Hopwoop. There is an item contained in the budget for 
“Construction of aircraft and related procurement,’ $23 million for 
expansion of facilities for high-octane gasoline. This is an item re- 
quested by the Secretary of Defense, and since it will appear in the 
hearings today in connection with construction of aircraft, and since 
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it is also a project which is sponsored jointly by the Navy and the 
Air Force, Colonel Worcester of the Munitions Board is here to justify 
the amounts. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right, Colonel; do you have a statement to 
make to the committee? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. Proceed with your statement. We will not inter- 
rupt you until you have completed it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Worcester. The following statement is submitted in rela- 
tion to the services’ request for appropriated funds to accomplish the 
purposes outlined hereinafter. 

In order to supply the requirements of the Navy and Air Force for 
high-octane aviation gasoline through fiscal year 1952 at the level to 
which these requirements are expected to rise by the end of fiscal year 
1952 and during fiscal year 1953, the industrial capacity of the petro- 
leum industry must be increased. Further, in order to provide an 
aviation gasoline productive capacity sufficient to assure thesupply 
of the necessary amounts of aviation gasoline required in the early 
months of a possible war starting in the near future, the industrial 
capacity of the petroleum industry must likewise be increased. 

Defense mobilization demands require the manufacture of aviation 
gasoline having an appreciably higher-octane quality than the 100- 
octane of World War II. The key component of this gasoline is 
aviation alkylate. Aviation alkylate is not only the major volume 
component of this fuel but it is the least available of all the com- 
ponents. Thus, one of the major objectives of the Nation’s aviation- 
gasoline program is the expansion of productive capacity for the 
manufacture of aviation alkylate. 

In determining the magnitude of the required alkylation expansion, 
mobilization requirements for aviation gasoline have been translated 
into the equivalent quantity of aviation alkylate. These data show a 
rising demand for alkylate as mobilization proceeds and indicate 
progressively higher requirements in the event of all-out war. 

Unfortunately, the typical aviation alkylate plant has no reason- 
able likelihood of being economically useful under the needs of a peace- 
time economy. It is far more economical, in both capital investment 
and operating costs, for a refiner to utilize in other processes the same 
raw materials which are employed in alkylation. From an economic 
standpoint, the major competing process, known as polymerization, 
is very much more attractive than alkylation under the conditions of 
peacetime economy. 

As an example, a recent proposal for the construction of an alkvla- 
tion plant involved the investment of over 4 million dollars. The 
refiner pointed out that the installation of the alternative process of 
polymerization would require an investment of less than one and 
one-half million dollars. 

While alkylation plants represent a highly effective and vitally 
necessary means of producing material of very high aviation octane 
number, the polymerization process produces components which have 
sufficiently high-octane numbers for civilian motor fuel use. However, 
these products are entirely unsuited for military aviation purposes. 
In other words, using the same feed stock for the two processes, 
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polymerization adequately and economically provides material of 
sufficient high-octane number for civilian motor gasoline use; whereas 
alkylation is required to produce material of very high octane number 
needed for aviation gasoline. 

Not only is there an appreciable economic penalty to refiners in 
constructing alkylation plants, but even aside from their initial cost 
this process is frequently uneconomic to operate during peacetime. 
The reason for this is primarily due to the drastically reduced require- 
ments of aviation gasoline and the generally increased demand for 
civilian motor gasoline during peacetime. Alkylate facilities are 
highly specialized in refining processes and, as stated above, produce 
material of such high-octane number that, economically, such is 
not suited for motor gasoline but only needed for aviation gasoline 
blending. 

The Petroleum Administration for Defense (PAD) has developed 
a number of proposals with refiners for the construction or rehabilita- 
tion of alkylation plants, but finds that refiners are unable to proceed 
with these projects without some assurance of economic return on the 
investments involved. PAD recommends accelerated tax amortiza- 
tion of the full capital cost of new and rehabilitated alkylation facili- 
ties, but this tax inducement is far from adequate, since experience 
after World War II proved conclusively that alkylation plants were 
uneconomical to operate under peacetime competitive conditions, due 
to the specialized and expensive processes involved, as well as due to 
a drastic reduction in aviation gasoline demands. At the end of 
World War II the entire complexion of each refinery set-up changed 
overnight from making the last possible gallon of aviation gasoline 
available to the services for the war effort to strictly competitive 
efforts to regain their commercial motor gasoline position which had 
been lost or drastically curtailed during the war years. 

As noted hereinabove an expansion of alkylate productive capacity 
is how necessary to meet presently approved programed requirements 
of the Air Force and the Navy. It has been determined that such 
additional capacity should be capable of producing approximately 
31,000 barrels per day of alkvlate. With this additional capacity it 
is felt that estimated consumption requirements for the services dur- 
ing the next 2 years, plus a reasonable. stock build-up, will be provided 
for; and in addition thereto, it is also estimated that our alkvlate pro- 
ductive capacity will then be in a position to take care of at least the 
first 6 months’ requirements of an all-out war starting in the near 
future. 

It may be queried why additional avgas facilities are needed, when 
indications point to a continued conversion to and accelerated use of 
the jet plane, which does not require fuel of such high-octane rating. 
This point has been carefully considered and even in view of the con- 
tinued contemplated jet development, it can be stated without reser- 

vation that the demand for high-octane aviation gasoline remains at 
a very high level and, in fact, continues to increase. Attention must 
be called to the fact that to date the jet has not been developed to 
such a degree that it can perform all flying operational assignments 
presently being accomplished by the reciprocating engine plane. 

With respect to the abnormal increase in requirements of an all-out 
war, the question has been asked why it would not be possible to store 
or stockpile the needed product. Such would require storage capacity 
far in excess of availability of materials needed for construction thereof, 
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even after utilizing all presently available military and commercial 
tankage. The question of quality surveillance and stability of prod- 
uct would also be items of utmost consideration. It would be far 
better to have available the reserve productive capacity. Needless 
to say that any mechanics established to increase productive refining 
capacity must necessarily consider the availability of additional stor- 
age capacity, which is a necessary complement to the over-all problem, 
but cannot in itself be considered a solution thereof. 

The program envisages rehabilitation of alkylation units shut down 
since World War II, as well as a small amount of new construction. 
These units, representing a productive capacity of 31,000 barrels per 
day alkylate, will be loc ‘ated in different areas of the country, which 
is desirable from a military strategic viewpoint as compared with a 
concentration of industry making such plants more vulnerable to 
enemy attack. 

It may be noted here that a good percentage of the prospective 
companies that will make this additional capacity available will 
generally represent and be considered small business when related 
exclusively to the petroleum industry. Thus it may be seen that 
this expansion will be accomplished in accordance with the expressed 
desire and policy statement of the Government to spread mobilization 
efforts over as broad a base of industry activity as possible. 

The present productive capacity of alkylate by industry is 127,000 
barrels per day. Of this capacity, however, approximately 22,000 
barrels per day involves transshipment of alkylation feed stocks, which 
increases cost of finished product to the extent of 3 to 8 cents per 
gallon. In addition to extra costs for such product, this uneconomical 
practice requires the utilization of tank cars, particularly pressurized 
ones, now in short supply and needed for other purposes, such as for 
the shipment of liquified petroleum gases (LPG) in winter months to 
supply the heating needs of a good percentage of the civilian popula- 
tion, as well as moving other petroleum products and chemicals re- 
quired for industrial and commercial demands. Availability of the 
proposed additional alkylate capacity will tend to reduce or even 
eliminate the afore-mentioned required tank-car utilization. Also, it 
will definitely tend to decrease procurement costs of aviation gasoline 
for the services, as some of the high-priced alkylate presently being 
produced by noneconomical transshipment of charge stocks may be 
eliminated. 

It has been estimated that the maximum cost of the facilities in- 
volved in an additional productive capacity of 31,000 barrels per day 
alkvlate would approximate $85 million. Petroleum Administration 
for Defense has estimated that contracts involving some $10 million 
of this amount can be negotiated prior to the end of fiscal year 1951, 
and the balance of $75 million in fiscal vear 1952. Accordingly, these 
amounts have been apportioned to the services in accordance with 
their respective interests as follows: 


{In millions] 


Fiscal year 
1951 


Air Force a ee : ipa 7 
Navy : ; 
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Lead time for rehabilitation of such facilities will range from 3 to 
12 months, while new construction will average 18 months. It is 
imperative that this program be instituted at once in order to provide 
time for contracting, engineering, and design, in addition to 
construction. 

The proposal outlined herein is intended to begin a properly phased 
increase of alkylation capacity to parallel the increase in consumption 
of aviation gasoline to be expected from approved aircraft programs. 
It must be noted, however, that with accomplishment of the program, 
alkylate capacity will then be approximately 158,000 barrels per day, 
which is about 50 percent of the indicated alkylate requirements in 
the event of an all-out war. 

The primary purpose of the proposed and suggested plan is to induce 
industry to make available to the services, as ‘and when neede “d, addi- 
tional alkylate productive capacity, the cost of which may be recov- 
ered by industry through one or more of the following media: 

(a) Sale of product from such additional productive capacity to the 
services. 

(b) Sale of product from such additional productive capacity to 
others. 

(c) Utilization of such additional productive capacity by the refiner 
for other purposes during contract period. 

(7) Payment of normal depreciation allowance during period of 
stand-by. 

(e) Prospective value of such additional productive capacity to the 
refiner after contract period. 

(f) Payment by services to refiner at end of contract in consideration 
of refiner having made such additional productive capacity available 
to the services during contract peried. 

Unless the critical world tension eases overnight, thereby com- 
pletely reversing our current and future mobilization plans, it is 
expected that Government will not be required to make any direct 
payment to industry with respect to reimbursement of capital costs 
involved in the rehabilitation or construction of the additional pro- 
ductive capacity. Such costs should be recovered by industry in 
the purchase price to be paid for material produced from the addi- 
tional capacity whether sold to the services or to others. The other 
possible source of recovery of its capital costs by industry is the 
prospective value of the additional capacity to the refiner after 
utilization or stand-by during the contract period. However, if 
some reimbursement to industry is required at termination of the 
contract period, it is to be considered as payment in consideration of 
industry having made available and maintained such availability 
of the additional productive in ag to the services during the 
contract period. In other words, Government will, in effect, be 
inducing industry to provide insurance in the form of additional 
productive capacity and the amount of premium to be paid, if any, 
will depend on the extent of utilization of such capacity during the 
contract period, plus prospective utilization value thereof to the 
refiner after the contract period. 


MECHANICS OF PROGRAM 


It is to be understood that, in practice, the negotiation of the con- 
tracts is not to be hindered by fixed detail but should be consonant 
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with the basic policy considerations expressed herein. Briefly, the 
mechanics of the program are as follows: 

1. The contracts providing for the additional productive capacity 
will be made for a definite period of years to insure the availability 
of such additional productive capacity for military needs. 

2. A refiner will undertake to rehabilitate or construct additional 
capacity with his own funds for the production of aviation alkylate, 
the total cost of such rehabilitation and construction not to exceed a 
stipulated amount. The services will undertake to procure aviation 
gasoline from the refiner and the refiner will undertake to sell gasoline 
to the services at a determined price, subject to some reasonable 
escalation clause. This determined price will include normal depre- 
ciation allowance of capital cost as an element thereof. Procurement 
by the services will be contingent upon appropriation of the necessary 
funds and a flying program requiring the gasoline. 

3. The services will agree that if the output of the rehabilitated or 
constructed capacity is not required to fill a supply contract entered 
into between refiner and the services, the refiner may use the output 
of such additional capacity for other purposes; provided, however, 
that such output will be made available to fill a military supply con- 
tract on reasonable notice. The price for product under this arrange- 
ment will likewise include a normal depreciation allowance as set forth 
in paragraph 2 above. 

4. If the output of the additional capacity is not required to fill 
a military supply contract and cannot otherwise be used by the 
refiner, the refiner will give notice to that effect to the services which 
will then determine whether to terminate the contract or to request 
the refiner to hold the additional capacity in stand-by condition avail- 
able to produce on reasonable notice. If the latter, the refiner will 
agree to hold such capacity in stand-by at any time during the term 
of the contract, provided that during such stand-by time the services 
reimburse currently his actual cost of maintenance and a reasonable 
allowance for depreciation and amortization of the additional capacity 
at normal rates. 

5. In paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 above, there have been outlined three 
means by which the refiner may recover all or part of the capital costs 
involved in the rehabilitation or construction of the proposed addi- 
tional alkylate productive capacity. Paragraph 6 below sets forth 
the procedure to be followed in the event the refiner’s capital costs 
have not been recouped by him through this media or offset by the 
prospective value of such additional capacity to the refiner after the 
contract period. 

6. In the event of termination of the contract either by its own 
terms or in advance thereof by decision of the services that the addi- 
tional productive capacity is no longer necessary for their program, 
the then net book value of the additional capacity rehabilitated or 
constructed in accordance with the contract will be determined by 
deducting from the capitalized cost of rehabilitation or construction, 
depreciation and amortization at the stated rates, accrued to the 
refiner while the additional capacity was utilized for either (a) military 
supply, (6) supply to others, (¢c) other purposes, or (d) stand-by. 
Further, a procedure will be provided in the contract for determination 
of the reasonable prospective value to the refiner of the additional 
capacity at the time of termination of the contract and the difference, 
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if any, between such prospective value and the net depreciated cost 
thereof will be paid to the refiner in consideration of this additional 
productive capacity having been made available to the services 
during the contract period. 

It is understood that the above is not to be a hard-and-fast pro- 
cedure. Where possible, advance determination may be made of the 
probable future value to the refiner; but recognizing that the intent 
of the procedure is to prevent a windfall to the refiner. It is further 
to be recognized that, in many cases, the refiner will be induced to 
rehabilitate or construct facilities which will undoubtedly be marginal 
or submarginal producers of alkylate under normal competitive con 
ditions. It is to be expected, therefore, that most such refiners will 
find themselves unable to compete in the market for aviation gasoline 
when and if the demand is reduced by curtailment of military activi- 
ties or conversion to jets. However, there is always the possibility 
that technological changes in process might make the facilities of 
substantial value for other purposes than aviation gasoline and, 
accordingly, predetermination of the residual value to the refiner may 
be difficult, if not impossible, in many cases. 

Mr. SHepparD. Were you present when these conferences by and 
between industry and the Petroleum Administration for Defense were 
under discussion? 

Colonel WorcrsteEr. I was not personally; no, sir. 

Mr. Apsoun. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparpb. In other words, what you are presenting to us here 
is a document of procedural conclusions that have been reached by 
the Petroleum Administration for Defense; is that correct? 

Colonel Worcester. Those, and our contracting officers, sir, in 
the armed services procurement. 

Mr. SHepparp. But while you had vour contracting officers express 
their views, I am assuming—if erroneously I want you to correct me, 
of course—that this issue has been resolved out of conferences that 
were held by and between industry and the Petroleum Administration 
for Defense. 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And then delineated or expressed on down to the 
channels to which you have referred? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is that correct? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Whatever decisions that are made, because that 
is a high-policy level, would obviously have to be followed through the 
contractual level of the different divisions that have to do with pro- 
curement? 

Colonel Worcester, Yes, sir. 


MEMBERSHIP OF PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR DEFENSE 


Mr. SHeprarp. Who are the members, if you know, gentlemen, of 
the Petroleum Administration for Defense; and what is their business 
background? 

Colonel Worcester. Sir, the Petroleum Administrator for Defense 
himself is the Secretary of Interior. The Deputy Administrator is 
the operating manager of the Petroleum Administration, and that is 








Mr. Bruce Brown, who was formerly president of the Pan American 
Southern Corp., and connected with the Standard Oil of Indiana, | 
believe. Practically all the employees are industry personnel. There 
are some under civil-service ratings and some on a without-compensa- 
tion basis. 

Mr. Suepparp. How long has the present composition of this 
organization been in effect? Do you know? 

Colonel Worcester. I believe it was first organized in September 
or October of last year. 

Mr. Apsonn. October 3, 1950, I believe, is the date, sir, that the 
Petroleum Administration for Defense was established. 

Colonel Worcester. It is one of the regular defense agencies, sir, 
under the Office of Defense Mobilization. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BASIC POLICY 


Mr. Suepparp. Well, as I see and analyze your presentation, in 
the first place there is undoubtedly an established requirement for 
this type of function. The degree within which that function has to 
expand is the subject matter of the estimate, and careful scrutiny 
by those who are handling the issue. 

The manner in which the contracts are to be disseminated I note 
particularly. There is a reference to the fact that inevitably there 
will be a large proportion to the small business producer. 

There is no particular phase of your operations where I have any 
undue critical concept of your procedure. First you have the neces- 
sity for the requirement, and the next thing is the executive ability 
to accomplish the end as carefully and as studiously as possible in 
order to preserve and protect the taxpayers’ interests. I think it 
would be rather unfair for me to request of you two witnesses whether 
or not your program has had that scrutiny because again the subject 
matter has been handed to vou for presentation to, the Congress. 
If we wanted to go into the technical concept and the a€tual necessity, 
aside from the general comments pertaining in this, it would be 
obvious we would have to go to the source and proceed through 
conferences to arrive at these conclusions; is that correct? 

Colonel Worcester. We, sir, were generally the working people 
who did the ground work in organizing this. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is true, but again, if I recall correctly, you 
told me you were not a participant in the conferences by and between 
industry and the top level that created this operation. 

Mr. Apsoun. Sir, may I correct that? 

Mr. SHepparp. You may, if you wish. 

Mr. Apsoun. You referred to the Petroleum Administration for 
Defense. I thought you were referring to the initial figures developed. 
The initial figures were developed by the Munitions Board Petroleum 
Committee before the formation of the Petroleum Administration for 
Defense. 

Mr. SHEepparp. I see. 

Mr. Apsoun. I have been actively engaged in all conferences and 
in the development of these figures. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then, under those circumstances the subject mat- 
ter contained here had its origin in the Munitions Board and had its 
recommendations sent on up to the other level; is that correct? 

Mr. Apsoun. That is correct. 
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Colonel Worcester. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What I am trying to do is to associate the basic 
principle upon which this machinery was put together. Now you 
are clarifving it. 

Colonel Worcester. I think maybe I could go a little further. 

There are two or three possible wavs to do it, to accomplish the 
purpose of assuring enough capacity to meet our requirements. 

Through the talks that the Petroleum Administration had with the 
industry, then the Munitions Board and the Petroleum Administra- 
tion, then we go out to the departments, the contracting authorities, 
the comptrollers, and so on, and through a process of all of us working 
together in that manner we arrived at the point that we believe this 
to be the most economical and feasible way of accomplishing it. 

Mr. SuepparD. Well, I will tell you very frankly, I am not prepared 
to offer any criticism of procedure due to the fact that I was not 
sitting in on the original conferences that put the mechanism together. 

From your statement, which has been very carefully phrased, and 
I will say studiously put together—that is my interpretation of it— 
the procedure that is required here, I think, is self-indicative. We 
have had prior testimony, of course, from other branches of the 
service as to the expansion necessary. 

Due to the fact that in your statement tliis is a private financing 
aspect—that is what I understand it is—— 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEpparD. Is this expansion program to be supported under 
the War Powers Act financially? 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR EXPANSION OF FACILITIES PROGRAM 


In other words, while it is a private development for X Corp., is 
X Corp. under the terms of the contract, if you know, coming to the 
Federal Government for financing purposes in these expansion 
programs? 

Colonel Worcester. In a very few cases, I expect. 

Mr. Apsoun. One or two of the small refiners we know of do not 
have the funds and will probably seek straight RFC loans in most 
cases. There may be one or two cases where they will have to seek 
defense loans. 

Mr. SHepparD. Do you know whether or not they are going under 
what we call the short-term amortization? I am not referring now to 
the RFC. 

Mr. Apsoun. Necessity certificates, sir? 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. 

Mr. Apsoun. Yes, they will be granted necessity certificates to 
the extent of 100 percent, as stated. 

Mr. Suepparp. That arbitrarily puts them under the short amort- 
ization period; does it not? 

Mr. Apsoun. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparpb. Mr’ Sikes? 


EXTENT AND BASIS OF REQUIREMENT 
é 
Mr. Sixes. Is this requirement that you have presented a mobiliza- 


tion requirement only, or is it also a present-day requirement for 
present-day training program? 
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Colonel Worcester. It is a combination, sir. It takes several 
months from the time we start until the plan is ready to work. We 
believe that by this time next year this amount of facilities will be re- 
quired to support current training and flying operations. As we have 
said, it is roughly half of what is needed in an all-out war. 

Mr. Srxes. That is for full mobilization requirements; but does it 
represent a requirement which will be an actuality for our expanded 
training program within a year? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir. In our belief it is related directly to 
the amount of flying expected a year to 18 months from now. 

Mr. Stxes. Why is there not a requirement now? We are doing 
quite a bit more flying now than we have done for several years. I do 
not think we are far short of the flight-training program we will have 
a year from now. Why is there not a requirement at this time? 

Colonel Worcester. Because if you go back to a pre-Korea basis, 
sir, the level of flying then was not sufficiently high to utilize the 
existing and usable capacity of the industry. Due to Korea and the 
build-up since that time, whatever slack there was has been taken up. 
To go on up further in the utilization of gasoline, means must be pro- 
vided to produce the gasoline. 

Mr. Srxes. Even with all the jet flying we are now doing, and by 
far the greater emphasis in combat flying is being put cn jet cperations, 
you still insist that this is an actual need at least for 12 months hence? 

Colonel Worcester. Not only then, but in all-out conditions, too, 
sir. Our figures are based on our best estimates of current and 
all-out effort. 

BUDGET FOR 1952 


Mr. S1xes. What is the cost in appropriated funds for fiscal 1952? 

Colonel Worcester. It will be $75 million in fiscal 1952—the funds 
for this purpose. 

Mr. Sixes. Appropriated funds? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir. 


COST OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Stxes. What is the total cost of construction of these facilities? 

Mr. Apsoun. Probably the same order of magnitude, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. $75 million? 

Mr. Apsoun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Then we are going to pay the whole bill? 

Colonel WorcrsterR. No, sir. 

Mr. Srkes. If we are appropriating $75 million and the cost is $75 
million, how does it follow that we are not paying the whole bill? 

Colonel Worcester. Let us assume that $75 million is the total 
actual cost. The $75 million requested here is the maximum amount 
for which the Government could be liable. Now, whatever a refiner 
may recover through depreciation and so on will be subtracted from 
what it costs him to build those facilities, but.that amount, the $75 
million for which the Government could be liable, would be reduced. 

Mr. Srxes. So that we may not be called on to pay out of appro- 
priated funds the entire amount? 

Colonel Worcester. That is correct. 
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Mr. Srxes. But on the other hand, you allow the manufacturer to 
increase his cost to the Government, and if you give him tax amortiza- 
tion, which charges off the cost out of another pocket, we finally are 
paying the whole bill; are we not? 

Colonel Worcester. Again, “‘ Yes’ and “No,” sir. If we buy all 
the gasoline from the plant, we are; but if we do not and a third 
party does, say a commercial airline or a foreign government, then 
that cost does not come out of the $75 million. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there any reason to assume that the commercial 
companies will buy this type of gasoline, when apparently they are 
getting what they need without this production? 

Colonel Worcester. No, sir. It would be reasonable to assume, 
though, that some of this gasoline would probably go to foreign 
governments; whether for foreign military or commercial purposes, 
I could not say. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. I will yield to Mr. Sheppard for a question at this time. 


CONTROL OF SALES TO FOREIGN BUYERS 


Mr. SHepparp. What supervision is contemplated, if any, relative 
to transsale of gasoline emanating from these plants we are presently 
considering? 

Colonel Worcester. Transsale, sir? 

Mr. SHepparp. That is right. Hypothetically X Government 
buys. Have you any control over whether or not that is eventually 
resold to governments that might not be so friendly? 

Colonel Worcester. Through our export licensing procedure, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. You are depending completely upon that aspect of 
it; are you? 

Colonel Worcrstrer. That and the fact that if we buy we do not 
transsell it. 

Mr. SHepparp. I grant you that, if it is bought in the military. 
However, you are operating here in a dual capacity. There is a 
certain percentage permissible under your statement here for these 
operators to produce in the civilian and in the other sales aspect. 

Colonel WorcxstTiR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suxpparp. Is that correct? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Then my question is directed to what, if any, 
actual supervision you have over the possibility of transshipment of 
gasoline; which did occur in World War II. 

Colonel Worczxsrzr. Just through the export licensing procedure, 
sir. 

Mr. Suxepparp. Have there been any discussions with those people 
in the formulation of the procedure that you are presenting here for 
that control aspect of it? 

Mr. Spurina. Yes, that was discussed only a week or so ago, that the 
export license control system would apply. 

Mr. SuzppaArp. What is your assurance from those people that you 
can quote for the record here relative to that aspect? That is one I 
am going to be very much interested in. 
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Mr. Apsoun. Sir, may I add one thing? 

Mr. Suepparp. Surely. 

Mr. Apsoun. We do receive from refiners monthly reports on the 
production of aviation fuel components. We also receive monthly 
reports on shipments. That acts as another check. It is not the 
only check, but it is another check. 

It seems to us that the export license arrangement is pretty air- 
tight. The Munitions Board Petroleum Committee does review those 
requirements. We should state that, Colonel Worcester? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir; we do. Before approving any 
licenses for aviation gasoline we require the destination, stocks on 
hand at the destination, the current off-take for that particular com- 
pany at the destination. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is that supervision, gentlemen, of course. 
We have always had it. It is a question of the degree to which it is 
applied, as to the element of safety involved. At least, that is my 
concept of it. 

Mr. Apsonn. Mr. Chairman, I perhaps should not say this—— 

Mr. Suepparp. You may say it off the record, if you wish. 

Mr. Apsoun. All right; I will say it off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. I am not charging the oil companies with a lack of 
integrity, but we have had this happen in the past. We do know 
beyond any question of a doubt that we did in World War IT have 
transshipment of gasoline to the detriment of the military, and to the 
detriment of our own interests. That was very clearly indicated, and 
it is already an established fact. We are not dealing with a hypothet- 
ical aspect there. 

My question is centered upon the fact that hypothetically X Corpo- 
ration, which has been brought into this program justly, rightly, prop- 
erly, and legitimately, does have the right under the then contract to 
dispose of the commodities in both the foreign trade or the domestic 
trade, as I interpreted your statement. Is that correct? Is my 
assumption correct up to that point? 

Colonel Worcester. Only when the services do not require it. We 
have to authorize it. 

Mr. Suepparp. | grant you you have the right first, but if there is 
any surplus created out of this expansion program they then have the 
right to distribute it in commercial and in foreign trade. 

Colonel Worcester. Yes. 

Mr. Apsoun. With checks. 

Mr. SHeprparp. What? 

Mr. Arsoun. With checks; so far as foreign is concerned. 

Mr. Speritnc. There is one thing that might be added. Foreign 
governments which have so far communicated to our Government say 
that they do require additional aviation gasoline, and they have come 
to us on the ground that they have been unable to buy from American 
industry at the price ceilings applicable to aviation gasoline. They 
are subject to those ceilings. The Office of Price Stabilization has 
been requested by the State Department and others to make an excep- 
tion for sales to the foreign governments to the extent that their 
prices are approved by the Petroleum Administrator for Defense; so 
that there will be in all practical senses a Petroleum Administrator 
for Defense knowledge and control first hand of any and all sales 
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which are provided to the foreign governments by any of these com- 
panies, because their prices will be, as indicated here, marginal prices 
and higher costs. 

Mr. SHepparD. You do have that supervision. I may have an 
erroneous concept of this issue, and that is why I am trying to clarify 
it, if possible. On the other hand, gentlemen, you do have a control 
factor fixed in another division of government. We are going to as- 
sume that that division of government is going to function to the 
maximum degree of efficiency and interest to all concerned, but in- 
advertently something develops wherein we find this gasoline getting 
out from under our particular jurisdiction and function to our detri- 
ment. 

Is there any penalty clause contemplated in the contracts wherein 
you could possibly stop the operation under the contract immediately 
thereafter? Do you have that information? 

Colonel Worcester. That is not provided in plans as of this time, 
sir. The point has not occurred, actually. 

Mr. SHepparp. To be very frank with you, with the type of intelli- 
gence handling this thing, I am rather chagrined that it has not been 
developed. We had that experience in World War II. Did we not 
learn anything from our experiences in those things, to the degree 
that we can absolutely be in control of a thing of that character? 

Colonel Worcester. I hope so. 

Mr. Suepparp. I know my question is rather pointed, but I intended 
it to be, frankly. 

Mr. Manon. Will you excuse me, Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. Suepparp. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Manon. Certainly under the basic law of the land we have 
the authority to prevent the shipment to enemy sources of critical 
gasoline supplies or anything else, do we not? 

Colonel Worcester. So far as I know, sir. I am not very much 
acquainted with all the control laws. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think you are qualified, Colonel, to answer 
that question, but I think there is a good answer, if there is anyone 
here to provide it. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have a control factor under the export and 
import in the Department of Commerce, Mr. Chairman. If it is 
working efficiently they can stop the export. They have that privilege 
under the law, and undoubtedly it will function. 

The question is, Are we in setting up this operation in any manner 
contractually prepared to have control of the output of gasoline that 
is produced by that plant as they are using their facilities in the com- 
mercial aspect? That is the question. 

Colonel Worcester. We can always step in, sir, and say, “We 
have to take the output of the plant.” 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes, you can do that. 

Colonel Worcester. We can do that. 

Mr. Suepparp. Does this committee have the assurance that under 
circumstances of that character you would do that? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir; so far as we can give it. 

Mr. Suepparp. What they can do is to slack off on a plant where 
there has not been a transgression, and take from a plant where there 
has been. ‘That is a matter of internal executive ability to place the 
pressure where the pressure may be necessary. 

I have no further comments. 

84328—51——51 
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FUTURE COST OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. What was the cost in fiscal 1951 for this program? 

Colonel Worcester. There was $10 million appropriated under the 
fourth supplemental, I believe it was, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And another $75 million for fiscal 1952. What do 
you anticipate for fiscal 1953? 

Colonel Worcester. Sir, I do not know that I can answer that 
very directly. We expect that this 31,000 barrels will carry our 
requirements on a current basis probably through fiscal 1953, sir. 
I am not talking about wartime or mobilization. 

Mr. Sixes. So far as you are able to determine now, to build up our 
capacity to 50 percent of the mobilization requirements the $85 
million, $10 million in 1951 and $75 million in 1952, is what you antic- 
ipate will be required? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir. Of course, if the aircraft program 
is changed, either increased or decreased, this program will have 
to be changed. 

Mr. Sikes. But as you see it now the $85 million is all that is 
necessary? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. For a capacity of 50 percent of mobilization require- 
ments? 

Colonel Worcester. Roughly 50 percent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Then, to the extent that this type of gasoline is sold 
to nonmilitary users, the cost of this program will be borne to that 
same percentage by other than Government sources? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. But in substance we are underwriting a $85 million 
program, and we anticipate that we will in one way or another pay 
all or practically all of the $85 million? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir; assuming our requirements go as we 
think they will, and we have to take it out from these plants, 

Mr. Srxes. That is all. 

Mr. SuHepparD. Mr. Mahon? 


IMPORTANCE OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Mr. Manon. Well, it is a fundamental assumption that in a modern 
war petroleum products are of the very highest importance, is it not, 
Colonel? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The availability of petroleum or the lack of petroleum 
may play a major part in victory or defeat in any modern war, as | 
see it. 

Colonel Worcester. Very clearly, sir. I think the figure in World 
War II was somewhere between 50 and 60 percent of all material 
shipped overseas to support the fighting, by weight, was petroleum in 
one form or another. 

Mr. Manon. It would be a monumental blunder on the part of our 
Government if we failed, in preparing for the eventuality of a Third 
World War, to provide the essential petroleum requiremeats. 

Colonel Worcester. Sir, in my opinion, if you do not provide the 
fuel for the machines there is not much use in providing the machines. 
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Mr. Manon. All right. 
Do we have a prospective shortage of jet fuel? Of course, we are 
going more and more to the jet aircraft. 

Colonel Worcester. You are talking on a current basis, sir, or 
wartime? 

Mr. Manon. I am talking on the current basis and the military 
build-up and also with respect to full mobilization. 

Colonel WorcesteR. Well, on a current basis, no, sir. If we are 
going to discuss mobilization it is pretty highly classified. Could we 
keep off the record? 

Mr. Manon. Well, with regard to the $60 billion preparedness 
program which is now before Congress, if Congress enacts that program 
will we encounter any difficulty in providing the jet fuel for such a 
program? 

Colonel WorcerstsErR. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right. You do anticipate some difficulty with 
aviation gasoline, the Nishinctene aviation gasoline, and that is the 
reason you have taken the precautions suggested in this program here? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir. We anticipate a definite shortage 
at this time. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, even short of all-out war, we need to 
take necessary steps with respect to aviation gasoline? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In the event of a full mobilization, and all-out war, 
what in your judgment would be the capability of this country to 
provide the necessary ‘petroleum aside from the aviation gasoline? 
lf you want to discuss that off the record, that is agreeable. 

Colonel Worcester. I should like to discuss it off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


ENLARGING PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


Mr. SuepparpD. How much are we enlarging our wildcatting? 

Mr. Apjoun. Being a refining man, | am not in very good position 
to answer that, but it is becoming more extensive and it is keeping 
well up with our anticipated program. There again steel was put up 
as an incentive for the wildeatting program. 

Mr. Manon. And the retention of the 27.5 percent depletion 
allowance? 

Mr. Apsoun. That is right. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. I understand from your statement that the 
present production of alkylate is about 127,000 barrels a day? 

Colonel Worcester. That is usable productive capacity, sir. It 
is not all used. ; 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. That is capacity? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. To that you propose to add 31,000 barrels a 
day capacity? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. Giving a total of about 158,000 barrels a day 
capacity? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Which in your judgment is adequate for the 
present contemplated expansion of mobilization and about 50 percent 
of what is required in the event of all-out war developing? 
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Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir. I might enlarge on that, just a 
little. The reason you can say 50 percent is because under those 
conditions, you would have the civilians rationed on motor gasoline 
and you would then take certain parts of the petroleum, a fraction, 
from civilian motor gasoline and reduce it both in quantity and quality 
and combine it with the results of the alkylate to make your finished 
aviation gasoline. : 

Mr. WicGLEeswortn. The program which you recommend involves 
both rehabilitation and new construction, as I understand it? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir. 


REHABILITATION PROPOSED 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. To what extent is existing plant in the hands 
of industry to be utilized, or rehabilitated, or changed over for this 
purpose, and to what extent is this to be done out of new plant? 

Mr. Apsoun. That is a matter that will have to be studied further. 
I would estimate that approximately 50 percent could be obtained 
from rehabilitated plants. I say it will have to be looked at more 
carefully, because in some cases rehabilitation may cost as much as 
a new plant and it may be in a situation where it is not as valuable 
as a new plant. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. When you say rehabilitation, does that infer 
that there is a plant that is not being utilized at the moment or is 
unfit for utilization, or does it mean that you are going to take over 
a plant that is now being utilized for other purposes in private industry? 

Mr. Apsoun. It is part of each, sir. Do you want an explanation 
of that, sir? 

Mr. WiaGiesworrn. I should like a rough picture of what is in 
contemplation. 

Mr. Apsoun. When these alkylation plants became uneconomical 
for operation following the last war, certain parts of them were left 
in place. Other parts had application to other refining activities; for 
example, the reactors had no other application in other refining 
activity and they remained im place. Certain of the fractionating 
towers did have a use in some other refining activity and they were 
taken out of the alkylation plant and moved over to another site. 
In the rehabilitation, the material that was left in place will have to be 
reconditioned and the towers either brought back or replaced. That 
is a specific example. 

Mr. WiaGcLteswortn. Does the contemplated program cut down 
capacity now berog utilized for tadustrial consumption, or does it not? 

Mr. Apsoun. It will not. 


REQUEST BASED ON ENGINEERING ESTIMATES 


Mr. WicGieswortu. You say you do not know how much of thus 
will be done through rehabilitation and how much through new 
construction; and yet you give us a firm figure here of $85 million 
$10 million for the current year and $75 million for the next year. 
How can you arrive at that figure if you do not know what the work 
to be done is? 

Mr. Apsoun. It is based upon an engineering estimate and there is 
usually a little latitude in those, I agree. We hope we can make it 
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less than the $75 million. That is going to be our objective. But on 
the initial engineering estimate it would have to be that. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. You have no specific list of projects with 
estimates in respect to each project, so that this committee can know 
the number of projects and the cost per project upon which this 
recommendation is based? 

Mr. Apsoun. We have three specific rehabilitation projects. They 
vary appreciably in cost. We have one new construction project. 
That is fairly definite. We have several indefinite ones. I do not 
have the figures with me, but the cost per daily barrel of alkylate 
production might vary anywhere from $500 to over $3,000 depending 
upon the extent of the rehabilitation or new construction. 

Mr. WieGiteswortu. How is this committee to form a judgment as 
to whether the $85 million which vou are recommending to be ap- 
propriated out of the people’s money is, in fact, a reasonable estimate, 
or an entirely unreasonable estimate? 

Mr. Apsoun. By approximately a 4-hour review involving the re- 
habilitation projects that have been suggested to us. 

Mr. WiaGieswortuH. I am asking how this committee, on this 
side of the table, is to form an opinion as to whether your estimate is 
a reasonable estimate or not? 

Mr. Apsoun. I am saying, sir, by reviewing the figures that were 
involved. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. Do you plan to submit those figures? 

Mr. Apsoun. We had not planned to, no sir. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. Then | ask you again, how do you expect he 
members of this committee to form any opinion as to whether your 
recommendation is justified or not? 

Colonel Worcester. The $85-million figure was developed by the 
Petroleum Administration consisting, of course, of industry experts. 
They are the people who are in the business all the time, who are 
familiar with it and spend their lives working in it. That is the only 
way I know, sir. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortn. I do not pretend to be a petroleum expert, 
but I think if this committee is going to assume responsibility for 
recommending this figure to Congress, we ought to have something 
upon which to stand. In a general way at least, you ought to present 
to this committee some figure, some vardstick, some rough basis from 
which we can judge whether $85 million is anywhere near reasonable 
or not. Otherwise we have simply got to take the estimates of your 
experts on faith, and we might just as well fold up this committee as 
far as its particular function and responsibility are concerned. 

Colonel Worcester. We can get some information. 

Mr. WigeLteswortu. But you say that you had not intended to 
present that information and have not got the figures with you. Ob- 
viously there is no use pursuing this line of inquiry any further, if you 
have not got them here. It seems to me, however, that before this 
committee is called upon to act upon this request, we ought to have 
further information than you have seen fit to present to us. 

Mr. Apsoun. | can give you certain rough yardsticks here. I think 
you must realize that if you have part of your equipment available, 
such as reactors, and you have to put in one or two towers, and to do 
some repiping, rénew your instruments, and so forth, that the only 
way you can get a fix on the cost is to know how much it costs to con- 
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struct a tower, how much it costs to erect a tower, how much it costs 
to do a certain amount of piping. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. But, if i understood you correctly, you do not 
know how many projects you are going to undertake; you do not know 
how much is going to be done through rehabilitation and how much 
through new construction. Under these circumstances, the only con- 
clusion I can draw is that you have reached up into the air and said, 
“Well, probably $75 million will do what we have in mind; we do not 
know, but we will just put in a rough over-all figure and let nature take 
its course.”’ 

Mr. Apsoun. It certainly was not as loose as that, sir. I said ap- 
proximately half would be rehabilitation. 

Mr. Wice.eswortn. Did you not tell me that you had no list of 
projects, with costs allocated to each project, and that you did not 
know how many projects would ‘dtinanealey be included in this pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Apsoun. No, sir; I said that we knew of three rehabilitation 
projects. 

Mr. WiecLeswortn. But that is not the whole program, is it? 

Mr. Apsoun. It is not the whole program. 


ESCALATOR CLAUSES IN CONTRACTS 


Mr. WiaeLeswortnH. Exactly. Let me ask you something about 
the mechanics of this, to make sure that I understand it. Turning to 
your statement on page 9, let us say Uncle Sam makes a contract with 
somebody in private industry for so much additional capacity. That 
may be either through rehabilitation or through new construction. 
The contractor agrees to make the capacity available and the services 
undertake to buy the gasoline at a determined price, subject to some 
reasonable escalation clause. 

What does that mean? 

Colonel Worcester. That would generally be connected in with 
the price regulations regarding crude oil, and that sort of thing, the 
costs that the whole structure is built on. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. You mean that if the price should go up, the 
services would agree to pay the increase in price; and if the price should 
go down, the services would be relieved of paying the original price? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. Then down in paragraph 4 you say that if 
for any reason the additional capacity is not required by the services, 
and it cannot otherwise be used by the refiner, Uncle Sam pays the 
cost of maintenance and a reasonable allowance for depreciation and 
amortization of the additional capacity at normal rates. 

Then going over to paragraph No. 6, as I understand it, at the end 
of the whole proposition, somebody figures out a net book value of the 
additional capacity, and deducts the cost of rehabilitation or construc- 
tion, and depreciation or amortization at stated rates, whatever those 
are, accrued to the refiner while the additional capacity was utilized 
and then somebody figures out also what they think is a reasonable 
prospective value to the refiner of the additional capacity, and Uncle 
Sam puts up the difference, if any, between the prospective value and 
the net depreciated cost? 
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The sum and substance of it is, if I understand it correctly, that 
Uncle Sam pays the whole $85 million unless the refiner is able to 
pick up part of it as he goes along from other sources; is that it? 

Colonel Worczstzr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGissworrnH. In other words, he agrees to construct the 
required capacity and Uncle Sam guarantees him against one penny 
loss in the process from start to finish? 

Colonel WorczsterR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLzeswortu. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman, except 
to express the hope that the committee will be furnished, before it 
gets around to marking up this item, with such further information 
as can be supplied as to the program and the methods of arriving at 
the suggested figure. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHerparpD. Gentlemen, perhaps at the moment you may think 
that the committee membership are being unduly critical. However, 
there is a background that I think justifies their attitude, and that is 
that this committee over a period of time has appropriated large 
amounts of funds for the express purpose of industrial surveys. If 
that represented a worth-while investment, then one is entitled to 
assume that there is available an inventory covering the matters to 
which you have referred. In this particular operation there have 
been diverted certain mechanical appurtenances, to be used some 
other place. Those have got to be surveyed, as to whether they 
should come back, as to whether it is the right thing to do or the 
improper thing to do, all depending upon the cost, of course. That 
industrial survey should, to a large degree, be made available to those 
who composed these figures which represent the appropriation require- 
ment here. 

I believe—I want to believe—that there is a reasonably basic 
premise upon which these figures have been arrived at. I know that 
there is a degree of assumptiveness in the entire program, not only 
as it pertains to the requirement. of gasoline, and so forth; but it also is 
applicable to shipyards, to the construction of planes, and so forth, 
und soon. Why? Because nobody at this time has reached a firm 
determination; at least, if there is one, it has been conspicuous by its 
absence—a firm determination of just how much it is going to take to 
accomplish a certain purpose. 

(The information requested above was not supplied at the time of 
printing and may be found in the appendix appearing at the end of 
the printed hearing.) 








ESTIMATED COSTS BY PROPOSED PROJECT 


I do believe, if we take five projects, hypothetically, X, B, C, D, and 
2, and if you knew that you were going to have those five projects, 
you could have set out the mathematical problem premised on your 
assumptive projects. Do I make myself clear, sir? 

Mr. Apsoun. Yes, sir; that can be done; it has been done and can 
be transmitted to you. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think it would be very helpful to the members 
of this committee. 
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ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SUPPLIED THE COMMITTEE 


(The following additional information was supplied for the record: ) 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF HOWARD SPERING 


In order to meet military requirements for presently approved military flying 
programs, PAD’s aviation gasoline program is currently designed to provide an 
additional aviation alkylate capacity of 31,000 B/CD by July 1, 1952. This 
capacity when added to the existing 127,000 B/D capacity will make available 
158,000 B/CD. 

The 31,000 B/D of capacity can be partially achieved by the rehabilitation of 
those World War II plants which to date have been kept idle due to economic 
reasons. There are eight such plants with an aggregate capacity of 12,450 B/CD 
Preliminary estimates of the costs of rehabilitation of three of these specific plants 
have been received and are presented below: 


Company | c HCD.’ Investment B/CD 

scoala ‘ . nem is ‘SEaeeass: ZL aes 
A ‘ — . 930 $1, 500, 000 $1, 610 
B_. Vag KS | 1,800 | 3, 630, 000 | 2, 020 
eS ‘ ‘ ae ; saa ' -| 2,100 | 1, 750, 000 &30 
Weighted average ene ect fies Ree hb 1, 420 


A rather wide variation in cost between specific rehabilitation projects is 
indicated by the examples above. Such variation would undoubtedly be the 
case if appraisals of all the idle plants were at hand, since the costs of rehabilita- 
tion will be direct functions of the extent to which the individual units have 
been cannibalized. Company B, for example, indicates its estimate to cover 
the replacement of practically all the heat exchangers, small vessels, pumps, 
drivers, instruments, and two main fractionation towers originally a part of the 
unit but since removed for economic utilization in the refinery itself. This case 
therefore approaches the investment that would be expected for a complete new 
plant, having only basic equipment such as three Stratco alkylation reactors 
and hydrofluoric acid recovery equipment as a starting point. Company C, 
on the other hand, has considerably more equipment to start with. The invest- 
ment in this case provides mainly for retubing numerous heat exchangers, renew- 
ing corroded piping, replacing obsolete and irreparable instruments, overhauling 
pumps, installing two small fractionation towers (alkvlate depropanizer and 
acid stripper), and miscellaneous repair and inspection of major equipment. 
Lacking definitive estimates on all of the currently idle plants, an extrapolation 
from the three specific cases on which some data has been obtained (said cases 
exhibiting the probable deviations from a normal case) is considered a fair appraisal 
of the projected program. 

Three of the eight plants, totaling 4,220 B/CD, are in such a cannibalized state 
that the feasibility of rehabilitation is doubtful. For the purposes of laying out 
a program, therefore, it has beer, assumed that only 8,230 B/CD of capacity can 
be obtained by rehabilitation of old plants. Using the average cost indicated by 
the examples above, the cost of obtaining this capacity is estimated at $11,686,600. 

The goal of 31,000 B/CD of capacity can be met by adding to rehabilitated 
capacity a total of 22,770 B/CD of new construction capacity. At least eight 
companies have expressed a willingness to build new alkylation facilities if satis 
factory protection is provided to them by Government against ultimate failure 
to recover their investments. Preliminary estimates recently received by PAD 
for three specific new facilities are presented below for the purpose of drawing 
therefrom an estimate of the average cost of such new facilities: 


| Capacity, 


Company BICD Investment B/CD 
eocammaaa | ee a 
A . ; 850 $2, 577, 000 $3, O80 
B : é 940 2, 750, 500 | 2, 930 
© ee. 850 2, 213, 000 | 2, 600 
Weighted average adneie aie 5 Se 2, 855 
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On the premise that new capacity can be provided for the average indicated 
cost of $2,855 per daily barrel, the new facilities program, comprising 22,770 B/CD, 
can be carried out for a cost of $65,008,000. If 880 B/CD taken from the above 
three estimates is assumed to represent the average size of the new facilities to 
be installed, possibly 26 new plants will be involved in the program. 

Rehabilitation together with new construction is therefore estimated to involve 
an expenditure of approximately $76,694,600. Since experience has shown that 
preliminary estimates are normally short of actual construction costs, the total 
should be conservatively stated as $85,000,000. 

The proposed agreements would be for 5 years and would provide for Govern- 
ment to pay the cost of maintenance of the plants during any part of the 5-year 
period in which the facilities are not operated for Government or for private 
account. Although Government would have the right to terminate such 5-year 
facilities contracts at any time short of the full term, it should be conservatively 
assumed that possibly 25 of the total of 31 plants (26 new and 5 old) will be held 
in such stand-by status for an average of 3 years at an estimated cost of approxi- 
mately $100,000 per year per plant, or a total cost of $7,500,000. 

The capacity increase program can be summarized as follows: 


Facility | “epee | Cant 
Rehabilitation ¥ $2 SRE LSP EPS See i ; P eee F 8, 230 $11, 686, 600 
New construction scant 3 22, 770 65, 008, 000 
Contingency va iss m cle , 8, 305, 400 
Subtotal Bits a Ee PO ee ; d : ; 31, 000 85, 000, 000 
Maintenanee (3 years) ...............-.-.-.---.-.- ; iat 7, 500, 000 
Total ad * Cneuactants oe oN aa i alle ae ten et Se we Jah So 92, 500, 000 


Since the items shown for “Contingency and maintenance”’ cannot be reliably 
predetermined, it is believed that $85,000,000 of ‘‘no year’ money should be appro- 
priated to carry out this program. 

No contracts have yet been negotiated to conclusion and no form of final con- 
tract has been prepared because no authority to enter into the proposed contracts 
for alkylation facilities has existed in the absence of any money appropriated for 
the purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, this presentation, to me, has been 
very unsatisfactory. It is very little more satisfactory than the pre- 
sentation made on this originally in the fourth supplemental, when 
we had before us, trying to tell us what this program was, Admiral 
Biggs. The chairman will remember some of the difficulties we 
encountered then. At that time there was no indication given to us 
whatsoever that this item would ever call for more than the $10 million 
then requested. 

There were misgivings in my mind about it then, and if judgment 
had been passed upon the presentation made, I am quite sure the 
$10 million itself would not have been allowed. It was not justified 
under the presentation then made. 

Now you come in this morning and we find that we are going to be 
asked to make available $75 million more for this same purpose, on an 
unsatisfactory presentation and that is more, I think, than we should 
be called upon to take. 

There are included in this statement nothing but some general 
conclusions. The facts upon which they are based are not present. 
As a layman it is hard for me to understand why, with all the aviation 
gas that we used in World War II, when all the planes were propeller- 
driven, using high octane gasoline, and we are now going into jet 
production in great quantities, we do not have the capacity available 
for aviation gasoline. 
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Of course, after what we were told yesterday, that on our carriers 
the jets are using aviation gasoline instead of jet fuel, because of the 
storage problem, we can understand under such conditions that the 
use of those jet planes does not cut down on the consumption of 
aviation gasoline, but rather increases it, because when it is poured 
into them, it is like water running through a sieve. 

But this presentation, in my book at least, is not a bit satisfactory. 
Somewhere, in an answer to a question, I gained the impression that 
what you were setting out here was an item of $75 million which was 
a potential liability, not a present liability. I think someone stated 
that it was the maximum to which the Government would become 
liable. Did I understand that correctly? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir. 


TIMING OF CONTRACT PAYMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. When are we going to be called upon to make this 
money available to these various producers? 

Colonel Worcester. Certain payments could be made depending 
upon the use of the facility. 

Mr. Scrivner. When? 

Colonel Worcester. Each year during the life of the contract. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much will you need in 1952 for that? 

General Moore. May I confer with the witness just a moment, 
sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Please do not interrupt him, General. I want to 
carry this one idea to a conclusion. 

Colonel Worcester. I could not answer that, sir, until 

Mr. Scrivner. How can you justify asking us for $75 million for the 
fiscal year 1952 if you cannot answer that? 

Colonel WorcrsteR. Because, sir, some of it will be expended. 

Mr. Scripner. How much? 

Colonel Worcester. There is no way to answer that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then there is no way for us to make any decision 
on what you should be granted in the fiscal year 1952. 

Colonel Worcester. Because the things that have to be done 
will vary from plant to plant. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; and | understood that private money was to 
be put in? 

Colonel Worcester. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where does the Government come into this picture? 

Colonel Worcester. If the Government buys aviation gasoline, 
none of this money is spent for that. 

Mr. Scrivner. This figure you are talking about of $75 million is 
not for the purchase of aviation gas, is it? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why does that not come under the other items of 
appropriation for both the Air Force and the Navy, for operation and 
maintenance of aircraft? That, is where they get their money for 
aviation gasoline. How many gallons of aviation gas are you going to 
buy with this $75 million? 

Colonel Worcrstrer. We are not going to buy any gallons at all, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You just got through telling me that you were going 
to buy aviation gas with this money. 
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Colonel Worcester. No, sir; I did not say that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was my understanding. 

Colonel Worcester. | am sorry; I did not say that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I understood you to say in response to 
my question. 

‘Colonel Worcester. This money is to make facilities available, 
sir. It is not to purchase the gasoline with. 

Mr. Scrivner. One of your answers is right and the other is wrong; 
1 do not know which. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. One item, Colonel, you would define as production, 
as against consumption? 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, please let me ask the witness the 
questions at this time. 

Mr. Suepparp. I shall let you question the witness, but I think the 
question involved there is one that is definitely of produce tion. 

Mr. Scrivner. The witness is supposed to make the presentation. 

Mr. Suepparp. He answered your question on a production aspect, 
Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. He did, as to the last one, but previous to that he 
said that they were going to buy gasoline. I do not prepare these 
presentations. All I do is listen. If they are not ready to make the 
presentation, then we might as well call it quits. 

Mr. SHepparp. The Chair has no disposition to cut off the gentle- 
man’s inquiries. The gentleman has a perfect right to pursue his 
inquiries, 


PURPOSE AND METHOD OF EXPENDING FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Scrivner. Once more, what is this $75 million to be used for 
and when are you going to use it? 

Colonel Worcester. I[t is to be used, sir, to provide productive 
capacity. The money will be used throughout the life of the contracts. 

Mr. Scrivner. What contracts? 

Colonel Worcester. The contracts that it is proposed here to be 
negotiated to provide the productive capacity. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does the money go for? 

Colonel Worcester. The money goes to pay for the construction 
or the rehabilitation of the facilities which will give the desired pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Mr.Scrrvner. Where does the private financing come in? We were 
told that these firms were going to the RFC and some place else 
have forgotten what—and that they were going to finance this job 
privately. Where does Uncle Sam’s money come into it? 

Colonel Worcester. In this way, sir. Assume that the plant has 
been built—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take the X plant, by X company. Give 
us a specific “for instance.” 

Colonel Worcester. If company A builds a plant, they must pay 
for that plant either through funds that they have available to them 
or through funds that they get under an RFC loan, or however, they 
get the money, they build the plant. Then they produce for sale. If 
the military ‘needs that product, we would contract with them for 
the purchase of the gasoline in which price would have an allowance 
for depreciation. So far I have not spent any of the money, yet, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. No; and so far we have not appropriated any of it. 

Colonel Worcester. I should say that I have not spent any of the 
money that may be appropriated. 

Mr. Scrtvner. He has built the plant and we are making a contract 
with him? 

Colonel Worcester. And we buy the gasoline. 

Mr. Scrivner. Out of what funds? 

Colonel Worcester. That is out of another appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Another appropriation? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sertvner. That is just exactly what I was trying to bring out 
a while ago, that this is not a request for the purchase of aviation 
gasoline, because that comes under other items appropriated to the 
Air Force or the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy. 

Colonel Worcester. That is what | tried to make clear, sir. This 
is a request for productive capacity, not for the gasoline itself. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now we are at this point where company A has 
rehabilitated a plant for aviation gasoline. You are making a con- 
tract with them to buy it? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That brings me right down to the question, what 
is this $75 million for? 

Colonel Worcester. Suppose, at the end of that year—suppose we 
contract to buy this gasoline for a year and suppose, at the end of the 
year, the international situation improves where everybody is con- 
vinced that we do not need that much gasoline. We will then ter- 
minate our contract. Under this method, then, we would take the 
cost to the refiner, of the rehabilitation or construction, whichever it 
may be, and subtract from that the depreciation and amortization in- 
cluded in the price of the gasoline we bought from other funds. That 
leaves us a total. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much? 

Colonel Worcester. The cost of the construction or rehabilitation 
less the amortization and depreciation in the gasoline. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much is that going to amount to? 

Colonel Worcester. It would vary from plant to plant. 





FUTURE LIABILITY INDEFINITE 


Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you do not know. What you are 
anticipating here is something that is a future, indefinite liability? 

Colonel Worcester. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a future liability, is it not? You may not have 
any liability at all; is not that right? 
= Colonel Worcester. Assuming we buy enough product from him 
for a sufficient number of years; that is correct. 
m Mr. Scrivner. That is what Tsay. You may not have any liability 
at all. Can we agree on that? 

Colonel Worcrsrer. That is correct under those conditions only. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, so far as that goes, they can sell it to other 
people, and other nations, so there may not be any liability at all? 

Colonel Worcester. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. May we agree on that? 

Colonel Worcester. That is correct, provided our contract goes for 
a sufficient period. 
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Mr. Scrivner. And if some liability does develop in the future, you 
eannot now tell us how much it will be? 

Colonel Worcester. That is correct, in any individual case. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you cannot tell us in the individual case, you 
cannot tell us what the total liability is going to be. Your total liabil- 
ity, for which vou must have appropriated funds, will be made up of 
various individual items; is not that correct? 

Colonel Worcester. That is correct, and in each contract there 
will be—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Wait a minute. How much is that going to be? 

Colonel Worcester. I can only say what I said before, that the 
total we can expect is—— 

Mr. Scrivner. You must have estimated this on something? 

Colonel Worcester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even if this is gasoline for aviation, you could not 
just have reached up into the wild blue and picked out the figure 
$85 million? 

Colonel Worcester. The people who made that estimate in the 
Petroleum Administration were practically the same people who were 
charged with that whole program in the last war, who have built 
similar plants for their own companies, who know what it costs them 
to operate and what it costs to make similar types of construction. 

Mr. Scrivner. But there is not a single one of them that can tell 
us what the liability is going to be; whether it is going to be $50,000 
or $50 millien or $500 million. 

Mr. Apsoun. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So how did you reach the figure $85 million? 

Mr. Apsoun. May I try to answer the question? 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope somebody can, because it has not been 
answered satisfactorily up to now. 

Mr. Apsonn. It is going to cost $85 million to build the facilities 
or to rehabilitate facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is going to cost whom? 

Mr. Apsoun. | do not care who it is; whether you pay the bill— 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I do, because that is where the appropriated 
money comes from. 

Mr. Apsonn. But you have not appropriated the money. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Apsoun. It is going to cost, Mr. Scrivner, $85 million to build 
and rehabilitate facilities to produce 31,000 barrels a day of aviation 
alkylate, which is indicated to be required by the present military 
program. After that money is spent we shall assume that peace falls 
on the world and there is no demand for that gasoline. Mr. X is still 
out of pocket $85 million. In order to provide the refiner-to-be, Mr. 
X initially, he must have from somewhere $85 million that he can use 
for the expense involved in the construction and rehabilitation of this 
equipment. If not a gallon of product is purchased by the services 
in order to get Mr. X, or the reiiner, any portion of that $85 million, 
it would come out of this appropriation, if it were made, and it would 
require the total sum. 

Mr. Scrivner. That brings me right back to the question that is 
still in my mind that if your liability is not fixed, how can you justify 
the request, and why should not a request for funds to liquidate these 
contracts be presented to us when the liability becomes fixed? ‘There 
is no chance for Uncle Sam to run out of an obligation. 
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Mr. SprerinG. May I say, sir, I have been asked to negotiate these 
contracts with the companies involved and I have had a number of 
interviews with different companies already with a view to trying to 
get them to rehabilitate their facilities or to build new alkylation 
plants. Their costs will vary, as Mr. Apjohn has indicated, from 
about $500 per barrel of capacity, which they must spend at this time 
up to—well, one of them has come in with over $4,500 per barrel. It 
just depends on his own particular case. 

We have said, ‘Will you spend this money, will you convert your 
facilities, or will you build these plants with a 100-percent accelerated 
amortization certificate and accept a 1-year supply contract, or less, 
that the military may make under their present annual appropriation 
system? They cannot make a longer contract.”” They say, “Well, 
that is an awful risk you ask us to take, when you can only give us a 
l-year contract.”” The military says, “We are sorry, we do not have 
authority to make contracts for longer than 1 year.’”’ And they say, 
“You want us to build facilities that we cannot use in our commercial 
operations.” 

That has been definitely proven by the fact that there were at least 
14 or 15 alkylation plants that existed at the end of the last war and 
they went out of use completely as operating plants and have not vet 
come back. Some have come back, but there are others that have not. 
So our job in PAD is to try to get these facilities rehabilitated so that 
we have them available and so that we can get the product from them. 

The companies are not prepared to spend their money without 
assurance as to the fact that they will be held harmless with respect 
to that investment in the event we only take their supply for 1 year 
and thereafter, perhaps, we do not need it—we do not know—or 
perhaps the whole bottom drops out of any such defense effort, because 
it is not required, and he has spent his money and cannot use the 
facilities commercially. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, what you are saying now is that 
what this amounts to is a request for an additional $75 million in 
addition to the $10 million you got in the fourth supplemental as 
somewhat in the nature of a performance bond on the part of the 
Government? 

Mr. Sperina. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why could not that have been told us in rather 
simple language a long time ago, if that is what it is? 

Mr. Sperina. That is exactly what it is. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your presentation as made up to now has not made 
that clear, and certainly the presentation made of the $10 million item 
in the fourth supplemental did not even hint at that. 

Mr. Sperina. That is a fact. I have had discussions with at least 
half a dozen companies with a view to trying to get them to convert 
their facilities, and they are the first ones we have been able to get in 
to try to get this additional 31,000 barrels of capacity installed. 

Mr. Scrivner. But that is not the fundamental basis upon which 
the presentation was made to us on the $10 million program in the 
fourth supplemental presentation; is it? 

Mr. Sperinc. It has just been called to my attention that in 
Colonel Worcester’s statement, on page 8, about the middle of the 
page, there is a sentence as follows: 





In other words, Government will, in effect, be inducing industry to provide 
insurance in the form of additional productive capacity and the amount of 
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premium to be paid, if any, will depend on the extent of utilization of such capacity 
during the contract period * * *., 

We have estimated—I myself was not with the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for Defense at the time the estimate was made, but I can see 
very readily, with 31,000 barrels of additional alkylation capacity 
required, if you would assume the additional cost of that, if it were all 
to be new alkylation capacity, it is going to be at least $3,000 per 
barrel of daily output capacity. And our engineers indicate that is a 
reasonable figure to accept on an average. That is $93 million. If 
you discount that 10 percent for the fact that some of those facilities 
are going to be rehabilitated, you will come out with $84 million. 


CONTINUED MAINTENANCE PROPOSED 


There is another item to be mentioned. I do not know to what 
extent it has actually been considered in arriving at these figures, but 
in our contracts we propose to offer industry, in order to get them to 
spend money on their alkylation facilities as stated in this statement 
by Colonel Worcester, to assure them we will pay out of this appropri- 
ation the cost of maintenance of those facilities in stand-by condition 
and readiness to operate during any period in which tye are not 
operated for military contract or private account until such time as the 
Government determines it no longer has to maintain those facilities 
and can let them go by the board. For that cost of maintenance, I do 
not have any exact figure, but it is going to vary in each case. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can understand that. 

Mr. SperinGc. The best estimates I have seen so far will vary any- 
where from $100,000 to $200,000 per year per alkylation plant, at 
least, and vary with he size of the plant, too, somewhat. But on the 
average I think that is a good estimate. And if you have to do that 
in a 5-year contract, less a 1-year supply contract-—-in other words, 
suppose the military gives htem a l-year supply contract initially and 
after that it says ‘‘We don’t particularly need that production,” and 
the private party finds he cannot use the facilities for his own account, 
the Government says “‘ We still have an emergency situation, and we 
want to keep those facilities ready to operate at a moment’s notice; so 
we will pay that maintenance,” and we will pay the normal depreci- 
ation rate to that contractor during each year of stand-by thereafter. 
That could run for 4 years of such maintenance cost and normal de- 
preciation charges. Both of those items would be charged against this 
so-called no-year appropriation money, and you can understand our 
difficulty has so far been the fact that we have not had any no-year 
money that we could commit for this production. 


ANTICIPATED TIME OF OBLIGATING FUNDS 


Mr. Scrivner. That is a question I was leading up to. Within 
what period of time will you actually have to obligate this $75 million 
or $85 million? 

Mr. Spertna. It is my own expectation, if we can do the job we 
have to do, we should make contractual commitments which will 
provide these 31,000 barrels of capacity, and I think maybe we would 
not be doing too good a job if we did not do that by October of this 
year. 

Mr. Scrivner. That still does not tell me how much of this $85 
million is actually going to be obligated. 
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Mr. Spertna. Well, we anticipate that will be the ceiling of our 
authority to obligate as a total commitment. It is my under- 
standing that the General Accounting Office has interpreted the ap- 
propriation system so that the total maximum amount of potential 
liability under such a contract as this must be set aside out of the 
appropriation, and the authority and power to contract beyond that 
is not there. So the simple fact that this in some instances may not 
be used in full—and the Lord knows we hope it is not; we hope we 
do not have need to buy that aviation gasoline for 5 years or longer-— 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us boil it down to language I can understand. 
You anticipate you will make certain contracts with certain producers. 
They are either going to build, in a few cases, or, in most cases, re- 
habilitate plants to give us high octane gasoline. You say to X com- 
pany “All right. In consideration of the fact that you will do this 
certain work, we will enter into a contract with you for gasoline at a 
certain price as fixed by contract terms that during the life of this 
contract’’—which, I understood you to say, would be 5 years. 

Mr. SpertnG. That is what we are contemplating. 

Mr. Scrivner. “If within this period of 5 years we do not purchase 
from you enough gasoline to do certain things as you set out in your 
specifications, then we will make you whole upon another certain set 
of specifications.”’ Is that in substance what the contract will provide? 

Mr. SrerinG. We will hold him harmless with respect to that loss of 
capital investment which he has suffered. 

Mr. Scrivner. I said ‘‘make whole.’”” That means “hold harmless.”’ 

Mr. Sperina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So if we do not, through other funds, buy this 
amount of high octane gasoline of those people, then there may be a 
liability under your contract—if we do not buy a certain amount—a 
contingent liability? 

Mr. Srerina. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we do buy a certain amount, there will be no 
liability under this contract which must be satisfied out of these funds? 

Mr. SpertnG. That is correct. There would also be a liability if 
there were any period in those 5 years—— 

Mr. Scrivner. I know; but we have not gotten to that. Are we 
agreed up to now? 

Mr. Sprerina. Yes, sir; I believe we are agreed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then you have another provision under which 
let us assume they go into production for 1 year and either the Air 
Foree or the Navy buys their high-octane gasoline and then we find 
the cir has slacked off, for whatever reason it may be, whether it is 
due to a curtailment of flying or whether it is due to more jets and 
fewer piston planes makes no difference, but for whatever reason, at 
any rate, the demand for aviation gas has slacked off, so you will not 
need X Company’s production, but you do not want the plant dis- 
mantled and he does not have sufficient demand to keep it operating 
and you do want to keep it in a stand-by status, then there may be 
under your contract during that time another liability develop for the 
a 2g of keeping that plant in a stand-by status? 

Mr. Sperina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Se RIVNER. Is that the picture? 

Mr. Sperina. That is correct, plus the payment of 10 percent or 
whatever the normal depreciation might be per year on that invest- 
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ment, because he has his money out and must get a return of it at the 
normal rate. 

Mr. Scrivner. From all that picture, I gather that none of this $75 
million and none of the $10 million previously appropriated in the 
fourth supplemental goes directly into the payment of the cost of 
rehabilitation or new construction. 

Mr. SrerinG. That is correct; it does not go directly. 


cOST OF REHABILITATION COMPARED WITH NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, you have said you have had some contracts 
proposed, the cost of which would run from about $500 per barrel of 
capacity up to $4,500. How many of those are going to run $4,500 
as compared to the number that are going to run $500? 

Mr. SperinG. Frankly, we think there will be very few. We think 
the average cost for new facilities should not exceed $3,000 per barrel 
of output capacity. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; but I understood the colonel to say the new 
construction was Just going to be a small amount. 

Mr. SperinGc. Well, we have roughly anticipated we may be able 
to get one-half of it by rehabilitation. However, when we get into 
seeing what the picture is in some of those cases and are able to 
discuss with them the kind of proposals we can make to them, we 
may find their facilities are just not worth spending any money on 
when we are trying to have alkylation facilities available to us for 5 
years that can produce and can produce well. 

Mr. Scrivner. In view of that statement, then what happens to 
the Colonel’s statement at the beginning of the second paragraph on 
page 5 where he says ‘‘The program envisages rehabilitation of alkyla- 
tion units shut down down since World War II, as well as a small 
amount of new construction’’? 

Mr. Seerina. | frankly do not know the answer to that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not, either. That is one of the things that 
appear in this presentation, as well as the one we had on the fourth 
supplemental, that are not the least bit satisfactory. 

Mr. Apsoun. May I make a statement? 

Mr. Scrivner. I wish somebody would clear it up. 

Mr. Apsoun. As far as the fourth supplemental budget is concerned, 
that was practically 100 percent rehabilitation. 

Mr. Scrivner. But as we got the picture then, or as I got the 
picture then, those dollars were going directly from Uncle Sam to do 
the job, as the presentation was made, and with the presentation now 
made, that this really is a stand-by liability item, it presents an 
entirely different picture. 

As I say, I do not make the presentation; that is your job; but the 
presentations on this particular item have not been well made either 
this time or before. You may have a story to sell; I think vou are 
going to need aviation gasoline and all that, but you have missed the 
boat some place. 

Mr. Spertnac. May I say the actual character of the kind of con- 
tracts we are proposing at this juncture is one that has been evolving 
over a period at most of only 6 weeks through discussions with the oil 
industry as to what sort of arrangement we can make with them 
which is most favorable to the Government and at the same time will 
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get the job done. And this statement, I believe, does represent pretty 
fully the policy we think we can apply and get the work done. I know, 
so far as my own knowledge of the thing is concerned, in those meetings 
they have indicated to us what we would have to do. We have also 
been trying to avoid an outright initial payment of the cost of those 
facilities, because we do not think that is the best Government 
procurement method. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have apparently succeeded in that, because | 
have just been told that none of this $75 million is to go directly into 
the payment for rehabilitation or new construction. 

Mr. SperinG. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. WiacLteswortn. What is the present cost per barrel? 

Mr. Sperina. Of alkylation facilities? 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. That Uncle Sam will have to pay if you pur- 
chase this commodity? 

Mr. Sperina. For aviation gasoline? 

Mr. WiaG.Leswortn. Yes. 

Mr. Spertna. It will vary in each of these plants. I would say in 
these alkylation plants it will probably run an average of 18 to 22 
or 23 cents per gallon of aviation gasoline. Of course, that would 
increase if costs of one sort or another do increase over the period of 
5 years that we are looking at. 

Mr. Suepparp. | still believe it will be advisable, if you will, to 
make a presentation of possibly three of your anticipated contracts, 
broken down as closely as you can, for consideration of the com- 
mittee, and if you will present that to our statistician, we will appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr. Manon. Let the record show at this point where the testi- 
mony appears before the subcommittee on the fourth supplemental. 

(The committee was advised that it appears at page 696 of the 
hearings on the fourth supplemental appropriation bill for 1952.) 

Mr. Sueprparp. Thank you very much for your appearance. 


NAVAL FUNDS FOR AUGMENTATION OF GASOLINE PRODUCTION 
FACILITIES 


Admiral CLexton. Mr. Chairman, before lunch I asked if we could 
tie the Munitions Board statement on policies into our appropriation 
being considered here in order that the record may show where it is 
in this justification for the appropriation “Construction of aircraft 
and related procurement.” 

Mr. Sixes. I think it would be helpful if you would do so. Are you 
prepared to submit that material for the record? 

Admiral CLExton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you wish to make a presentation on it? 

Admiral CLexton. I can present it right now. 

Mr. Sixes. If you will. 

Admiral CLexron. The money for gasoline-production facilities 
which has been discussed by the Munitions Board members this 
morning is found in activity 10 of the appropriation “Aircraft and 
facilities’? under the 1951.estimates, wherein $3 million is indicated 
for 1951. The Air Force had $7 million in 1951 for the same pro- 
gram, making a total of $10 million. 
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It is the intention of the Navy to transfer the $3 million from the 
appropriation “Aircraft and facilities, Navy 1951,” into the appro- 
priation ‘‘Facilities, Navy 1951,” in order that the funds may be used 
for the procurement of land and the construction of facilities. 

The $23 million discussed this morning for the 1952 estimate is 
contained in activity 1 of the appropriation “Construction of aircraft 
and related procurement, Navy.’’ If this appropriation is granted, it 
is the intention of the Navy to transfer these funds also into the 
appropriation “Facilities, Navy, 1952,’”’ so that the entire program 
may be in one place as far as the Navy is concerned. 

Mr. WiaGizsworru. I take it that the $23 million the chairman 
referred to is the item in the budget breakdown entitled “Transferred 
to facilities, Navy, pursuant to Public Law 843.” 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. And the $3 million is also 
shown in the 1951 estimate on page 405 of the President’s budget 
transferred to ‘Facilities, Navy, 1951” from ‘Aircraft and facilities, 
Navy, pursuant to Public Law 843.” 

Mr. Scrivn»r. And then for what do you propose to use the $23 
million? 

Admiral CLtexton. The funds will be available for the Munitions 
Board to draw upon for their obligations. 

Mr. Scrivner. ‘If that withdrawal becomes necessary? 

Admiral Cuxton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. At some future time? 

Admiral CLextron. At some future time. 

Mr. Scrtvner. But none of it is to be used directly for the payment 
of rehabilitation or construction of new facilities? 

Admiral Ciexron. That is correct, according to the testimony 
today. And the Navy will not use this money. 

Mr. Stxes. Now let us go back to the discussion of aircraft pro- 
curement which was undertaken yesterday. 


Sratus oF AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT AND EXPANSION OF FACILITIES 
PROGRAMS 


Under “Aircraft procurement” it has already been shown for the 
record that in fiscal 1952 you are asking for $3,449,854,000. That 
includes aircraft procurement, facilities expansion, augmentation of 
gasoline productive facilities. 

In brief, Admiral, does this request bring us to a period where we 
can begin to level off in aircraft procurement, or are we still in a 
build-up process? 

Admiral Comss. We are still in a build-up process. As you remem- 
ber, in the testimony that has gone before, Admiral Cassady stated 
that we were deferring some aircraft to be considered after a period 
of time when we were more certain of our new models and can insure 
definitely they are the best aircraft that we can get. 

Mr. Sikes. Under facilities expansion, you are asking for $443,- 
442,000. Is that the same as expediting production in that you are 
expanding plant facilities for the production of aircraft? 

Admiral Comrs. That is correct. And it follows the presentation 
that we gave you yesterday afternoon as to just what it would mean 
to us and how we propose to expand:facilities in order to have a base 
for rapid production in case of total mobilization. 
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Mr. Stxes. I want to say for the record that you made a very 
helpful presentation, and I think you showed clearly just what we 
can anticipate in results from whatever appropriation the committee 
sees fit to make. 

TOTAL REQUEST 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. When the over-all figure for these two 
requests was given to us as $4,497,869,000, it was broken down into 
two items, one for $925,393, 000 for aircraft’ and facilities, as I under- 
stood, and the balance of $3,572,476,000 for the construction of air- 
craft. I cannot seem to reconcile that second figure with the figure 
appearing in our work sheet from the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Sikes. Admiral, will you attempt to clarify that situation for 
the benefit of the committee? 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir. I would like to turn to page 3-64, to the 
analysis of obligations by activities for aircraft procurement, ordnance 
for new aircraft, guided missile and target drone procurement, techni- 
cal equipment for service training, and aircraft modernization; these 
add up to $3,572,476,000 for “Construction of aircraft and related 
procurement, Navy.” In addition to that we are requesting $450 
million to liquidate prior contract authorization. 

We have in the other section of our budget ‘Aircraft and facilities,” 
which is listed on page 3-9 and includes 11 activities in the amount of 
$925,393 ,000. 

If vou add all of those up, the $3,572,476,000, plus the $450 million 
for prior contract authorization, sh the $925,393,000, you arrive at 
the final figure in this budget of $4,947,869,000, the total appropria- 
tion requested. 

Does that answer your question? 

Mr. WiacieswortnH. Yes. Thank you. I was overlooking the 
$450 million requested for liquidation of prior contract quinarieninons. 
The item which the chairman is now discussing, as I understand, | 

the $2,983,412,000 for straight aircraft procurement. 

Mr. Stkes. | took up activity 1 as a whole, which contains three 
closely related activities—aircraft procurement, facilities expansion, 
and augmentation of gasoline productive facilities. I think we might 
well consider the three of them together, since they are so closely 
related. 

Mr. WiaetesworrnH. That is the item I have referred to plus the 
$443 442,000 for facilities expansion and the $23,000,000 for augmen- 
tation of gasoline productive facilities which we went into in detail 
this morning. 

Mr. Sikes. That is correct. The witness is prepared to answer 
questions on any part of activity 1. 


DETAIL OF AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiaaiesworrnu. Is there a breakdown somewhere in_ these 
justifications of the $2.9 oy for procurement of aircraft? 

Admiral Comss. Page 3-72, Mr. Wigglesworth, of the confidential 
budget lists the planes by oii and by model, the quantities, unit cost, 
and the total cost of each model. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. The information contained in those pages, 
I take it, must be kept confidential. 
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Admiral Comps. That is right; yes, sir. And at this point 1 would 
like to mention for the committee’s benefit that we have here on 
page 3-74 the lighter-than-air procurement, and we are prepared to 
discuss that when vou so desire. 

Mr. WiGGLteswortH. How about the unit costs? Is there any 
material change with respect to prices which we had been paying for 
the planes specified? 

Admiral Comps. Those are the prices as of today, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Do the prices as of today show any material 
change as compared to the prices we have actuaily been paying? 

Admiral Comrs. They are somewhat more expensive than the 
planes last vear, sir, due to the higher material and labor costs. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. How much would you estimate, percentage- 
wise? 

Admiral Comps. About 20 percent. 

Mr. Wice.teswortu. The total, | believe, you have already given 
us off the record. 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLesworth. Either on or off the record, can you tell us if 
there are new types to be acquired that we have not heretofore ac- 
quired? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; off the record, Mr. Wigglesworth. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


COST OF NEW TYPE AIRCRAFT 


Mr. WieGLeswortu. I| notice the first two planes which you speci- 
fied as new models are both extremely expensive. Why are those 
planes so expensive? 

Captain MacComsry. The explanation is that these are the first 
production orders of a small number of planes and the costs of the pro- 
duction engineering for the first production orders are absorbed in the 
original orders. The next order of this same type of aircraft which we 
plan for the 1953 budget will show a very marked drop, because these 
preliminary costs will have already been absorbed in this program. 

Admiral Comps. There is another item, too, that appears in this 
cost, that is some production tooling which we get along with the 
new models of aircraft, which is not in the repeat orders that may 
follow. 

Mr. Wiae._eswortn. Does that answer also go for the plane on the 
second page which is listed as being so expensive in unit cost? 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir; the same answer applies to that. It is 
also a very large plane. 


FaciLiries Expansion PROGRAM 


We have here a complete list of the plants where we plan to add 
tools and facilities listed by the name of the contractor, the location 
of the plant, and the funds for land, buildings, tools and equipment, 
as Well as the total cost at each plant. 

Mr. WicecLeswortn. I notice the items you have here seem to add 
up to $466,442,000, which I am advised includes the $23 million we 
talked about this morning. 
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Admiral Comes. That is included. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. As to the balance, the great bulk seems to be 
in equipment. That would run about $392 million, the balance of 
$50.5 million being for land and buildings. Just what are you going 
to do, for instance, in the way of land and buildings at Thompson 
Products, Inc., in Cleveland? 

Captain Rreyno.tps. Thompson Products is a specialty manufac- 
turer of engine parts, the hot engine parts which are used. These 
are the parts where the maximum flame and high temperatures are 
encountered, such as turbine blades and forgings. At this plant we 
are planning on building the facility, the brick and mortar part, and 
the tools for those particular parts of the engines. 

Mr. Wiee_esworts. How good is the estimate you have given 
here? On what is it based? 

Captain Reynotps. It is based on the rough architectural estimate 
made by a firm of engineers. It is not a detailed estimate, because 
we do not go into that until a contract is made and the cost of the 
tools is detailed, item by item. Both costs are present costs. There 
is no anticipated overage in them. 

Mr. Wigetesworth. You mean when you get down here to the 
item of $29 million for equipment, that represents an itemized 
build-up? 

Captain Reyno.ips. Yes, sir. We know how many presses, how 
many hammers, and what the related equipment are for those, and 
we know approximately what building or framework will go around 
them. The installation costs are based on those we have put in 
already. 

Mr. Scrivner. How does this item of equipment tie in with the 
presentation you made yesterday? 

Captain Rreyno.ips. These items of equipment are included in the 
requirements I discussed yesterday, when I presented the curves 
showing what is needed to increase the level of production from that 
now obtaining to an all-out mobilization basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. And will we find some place in the presentation 
program funds for other machinery and equipment besides what is 
found ia this shopping list? 

Captain Reyno.ps. For industrial production? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Captain Reynoups. No, sir. There is the specialized tooling or 
jigs and fixtures peculiar to the specialized aircraft, which is charged 
off against the aircraft, of a high-per-unit cost, we were just speaking 
of a few minutes ago. The standard tools, standard equipment, is 
for the facilities and will be used for the manufacturing of different 
types of aircraft. These later items are the ones included in the list 
you have. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what you have listed here? 

Captain ReyNoups. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And does not include your special equipment? 

Captain Reynoups. It does not include equipment peculiar to a 
particular aircraft model. 

Mr. Scrivner. But those are some of the items which were men- 
tioned awhile ago, for instance, in the cost of one of these new planes? 

Captain ReyNo.ps. Correct, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Which, according to these figures, is almost twice 
as much as the B-36, which is a pretty big figure to us. 

Captain Reyno.ps. In order to build an aircraft there is a massive 
big jig required for each major part. That jig is charged off in the 
cost of the first airplanes. 

Mr. Scrivner. In your earlier figure? 

Captain Reyno.ps. That is correct. That jig is not part of the 
standard tools or acceleration insurance tools. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Admiral Comss. One more point, sir. We will find in another 
part of our request here tools for our overhaul and repair departments 
at our naval air stations. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about industrial mobilization? 

Captain ReyNotps. There is no procurement of tools budgeted in 
that activity. 

LAND, BUILDINGS, AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Following up one of Mr. Wigglesworth’s questions 
as to these details in these various plants, some of that item is land, 
buildings, and equipment. What happens to the land? What hap- 
pens to the buildings? What happens to the equipment? What 
happens in the event this emergency ends, or what happens in some 
future vear? 

Admiral Comps. Captain Reynolds can answer that. 

Captain Reynotps. In the cases in which we have land and build- 
ings, it will be a Government facility and will be handled as an indus- 
trial reserve facility. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, title will stay in the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Captain Reynoups. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It does not go to these individual concerns at all? 

Captain ReyNnoups. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about the machinery and equipment? 

Captain Reyno.ps. Title to these machines and equipment also 
remains in the Federal Government, and will remain with the Govern- 
ment the same as the reserve tools which we have had in the past. 
This procurement will augment those reserve tools. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then what happens with some of these funds in 
case you build facilities within some presently existing plant, which 
is owned by an individual concern and not by the Federal Government? 

Captain Reyno.ips. We differentiate between buildings and facili- 
ties owned by the Government breaking them into two classes; first, 
public plants; here the buildings and facilities and land are owned 
by the Government; second, Government expansion of private plants 
where the Government builds a structure on private property. In the 
Government expansion of private plants the Navy drafts the contract 
in such a way that the Government will have the ability at a later 
date to buy that land under the building. This action msures that 
the Government will have the maximum amount of residual in that 
facility. If we had to dispose of it, we would attempt to sell it to that 
company because you cannot in most cases sell it to other companies 
if it is surrounded by another plant. We try to keep as much of the 
residual as possible vested in the Government, so that we can make an 
equitable disposition at a later date. 
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There are very few expansions of private plants. We are at- 
tempting to keep those to an obsolute minimum. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to hear you say that, because that is one 
reason I asked the question. I can recall in several instances during 
World War IJ where the private brick and mortar and the Govern- 
ment brick and mortar got pretty well mixed up, and when they tried 
to break it up and determine what was Uncle Sam’s and what was the 
individual’s we got into considerable hot water several times. We 
found that the Government owned a lot of brick and mortar, but. it 
was on somebody else’s land, and we were between the upper and lower 
stone in getting ground in between. 

That is why I am glad to hear you say that this is kept at a minimum. 

With those experiences behind us, what, if any, precautions are you 
taking now to see that the same thing does not happen to us this time 
that did in some instances during World War II? 

Captain Rreynoups. There is only about $2 million in this amount 
requested for 1952. In most instances wherein we are building on 
private land it is for test cells and specialized test units within the 
confines of the plants that are now building the items of required 
equipment. In those cases, as I said, we will hold the right to buy the 
land but the test units themselves are highly specialized as to use. 


FUTURE DISPOSITION OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Is this clause relating to the purchase of land 
upon which some Government brick and mortar money might be 
spent permissive or mandatory? In other words, can Uncle Sam 
exercise the right to buy if he wishes and not be forced into the 
purchase? ; 

Captain Reynotps. If we so decide we hold the right to buy it. 
If we so decide they can buy the Government part. Or if we so 
decide it can be disposed of for whatever value the material has at 
that time. 

Mr. Scrivner. That still did not answer one phase of my question, 
whether or not Uncle Sam would be in the position of being forced 
to buy this land upon which Government brick and mortar sat. 

Captain Reynotps. No, sir; he would not. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, there will not be anything in these 
contracts when the thing is over where there can be any squeeze 
put on Uncle Sam to compel him to buy the land, which, of course, 
would probably not be at any bargain price; but it is entirely optional? 

Captain Reynoups. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. That is all on that, Mr. Chairman. 

We might go into the definite items of equipment now. 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 


UNIT COST OF NEW TYPE PLANES 


Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, going back to your construction of aircraft 
and related procurement, I do not know whether this can be on or 
off the record, but I will ask the questions and whatever can be may 
be left on the record. 

I notice that on page 3-72 a new plane is going into production, 
and you set out here that the unit cost is $6,967,900. As I have 
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previously remarked, the average member of the public, carrying in 
mind what he has seen and read about the B-36, costing somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $3 million, thinks that is a terrific sum of 
money for one plane. 

How much of an explanation can be given to this committee and 
to the public which will, at least to a reasonable degree, assure them 
that this is not an excessive cost, although it is a big cost, but that 
we are actually getting that many dollars’ worth of airplanes for that 
many dollars? In other words, what goes into this thing? What 
makes it cost so much? 

Admiral Comps. If my memory serves me well, sir—and I would 
like to stand corrected if 1 am wrong—l believe the first B-36’s cost 
about $10 million. That is the first order, as compared to this $6 
million. As it got down on its pricing curve through the production 
of a large number it did drop way down. This plane likewise will 
drop in cost. I would estimate that the next order, if we put in an 
additional order on these, will probably drop to less than $2 million 
per plane. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Down to that? 

Admiral Combs. Yes, sir. Down to, about $115 million per plane. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, to all concerned that is encouraging, but 
even so what is it that has gone into this plane in this first order? 
What has gone into it that makes it run up to nearly $7 million? 

Admiral Comrs. A great part of that, sir, are those jigs and special 
tools which Captain Reynolds spoke about, to get the production line 
running. Once this tooling has been bought, we have these for all 
future orders. We can build a production quantity of planes on those 
just like we now build the first 12 planes we have ordered. That will 
cause the cost to come down a great deal. 

Mr. Scrivner. So at the time this order is completed all of these 
special tools will be taken care of. I suppose there are general tools, 
too? 

Admiral Comrs. These are just the special tools required for that 
particular model. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then in this picture of nearly $7 million there is 
included the cost of purchase and installation of a variety of special 
tools that are to be used in the production and building of this one 
particular plane? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Having once purchased them and having once 
installed them and gotten them into your assembly line, unless there 
is some modification in the plane which will call for modification in a 
particular machine, that is an item which will no longer recur? 

Admiral Comps. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is bought and paid for and it is behind us. 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Out of this money? 

Admiral Combs. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Scrivner. That, of course, is a reasonable explanation, at least 
to me, but still we come to this same plane in future orders running 
approximately $2 million. Now, for the record, if you can put it on 
the record, or at least for a general explanation, what is it that goes 
into these things that runs into so many dollars? What is there about 
it? What do you have? 
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Admiral Comss. Do you have a description of this particular plane 
there anywhere? 

Captain Reyno.ps. No, sir; I do not have that. 

Admiral Cassapy. May I discuss this off the record, please? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. With the explanation that has been given us, al- 
though it is information that cannot at this time be passed on to the 
public, it is a little easier for members of the committee to see why 
this particular group of planes will run to the cost per plane as set out 
in your specifications. 

Now let us go down to two or three more new fighter aircraft, which 
I would like to discuss off the record. 

Admiral Cassapy. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LIGHTER-THAN-AIR CRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. Now we come to the subject of your lighter-than-air. 
When you talk about lighter-than-air you are talking about what we 
normally call blimps? 

Admiral Cassapy. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There has been a great deal of controversy over the 
lighter-than-air craft not only in the smaller sizes but particularly in 
the larger sizes. I recall when, as a member of the subcommittee, 
this question was first raised in some of the first postwar requests for 
lighter-than-air funds. The presentation then made convinced me 
that in certain activities these dirigibles would perform a function 
that could not possibly be performed by any other means. I suppose 
some of the activities in which they would be engaged should be 
discussed off the record, but will you please just give us a brief story 
of what particular use is now being made and what is proposed to be 
made of these dirigibles? 

Admiral Cassapy. May I answer it off the record, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, from what has been told us off the record 
on some of the activities and some of the developments and some of 
the experiments that have been held, would you state to this com- 
mittee that you are convinced that the further expenditure of funds 
for lighter-than-air craft is fully justified? 

Admiral Cassapy. I am a firm believer in lighter-than-air and its 
future possibilities, and I think our program as planned is justified 
and sound. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that no matter what criticisms may have been 
leveled toward lighter-than-air in the past some of those have been 
overcome and the performance that you have developed in your ex- 
periments has proven to your satisfaction that these activities are 
worth the money requested to be put into them? 

Admiral Cassapy. Very definitely. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT RELATED TO FACILITIES EXPANSION 


Mr. Sixes. Admiral, to what extent is plane procurement, as you 
have shown it here, in ‘the amount of $2 983,000,000, directly tied to 
facilities expansion of $443.4 million? In other words, if you received 
a smaller amount of money to buy planes would you still want the 
$443.4 million for facilities expansion? 

Admiral Comss. From the charts that we showed you yesterday, 
if we had a smaller amount of aircraft production we would need a 
larger amount of facilities. 

Mr. Sikes. Will you clarify that statement? 

Admiral Comes. In other words, the two are balancing each other. 
For the added production that we get from the purchase of these 
aircraft we put the men to work, there are more of them trained, and 
there are more tools made available in the process of manufacturing 
those planes, so that the amount of additional industrial potential 
required is less. You may recall that we have to meet a specific 
requirement now. If we go lower down in the production of aircraft, 
then we have to complete the gap with a larger amount of facilities. 

Mr. Sixes. So that if the committee were not to give you the full 
amount you have requested for aircraft procurement you would feel 
that for security in the future you should have a larger appropriation 
for facilities expansion? 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir. 


OBSOLESCENT PLANES 


Mr. Sikes. How many operating planes will become obsolescent in 
fiscal 1952? 

Admiral Cassapy. I have that figure here, sir, but I believe I should 
provide that off the record. 

(Off-the-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Sikes. In what fiscal year do you propose to have complete 
delivery on all the planes for which you are asking money in 1952? 

Admiral Cassapy. By December of 1953 we expect all aircraft to 
be delivered for which we are now requesting funds. 

I might point out, on the question of obsolescence, the following 
vear, fiscal vear 1953, we will lose only 10 planes out of our total 
inventory due to obsolescence. That shows our degree of moderniza- 
tion is greatly improved. 


MODELS OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sikes. I note that you have quite a number of types or models 
of aircraft in your 1952 procurement program. Are you sure that is 
in keeping w ith the statement made earlier to me that you are 
attempting to specialize and not have more types or models of aire raft 
operating than you will have facilities and specialists to operate? 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct, Mr. Sikes. Our whole procure- 
ment is based on discontinuing one model of aircraft as a later, more 
modern, more efficient aircraft is brought into production. 
(Off-the-record discussion.) 
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COST AND CONSTRUCTION OF LIGHTER-THAN-AIR CRAFT 


Mr. Srxes. On lighter-than-air ships I am impressed by the glowing 
report that you gave of their potentialities, and I subscribe to that, 
but I am surprised, in view of that report, that you only require eight 
of these lighter-than-air ships in fiscal 1952. If the program is as 
important as it appears to be, why is it occupying such a limited place 
in our training program and in our expanding defense potential? 

Admiral Cassapy. The new lighter-than-air ship which we propose 
to purchase here, like some of our new heavier-than-air, is a new type, 
experimental. Before we go into further production we want to get 
this plane in service for proper test and evaluation. In the meantime 
we are using the lighter-than-air ships, a number of which we put into 
storage at the end of World War II, and are. bringing those out of 
storage, modernizing those as much as we can, and operating those 
until we get a good evaluation of this later type. 

Mr. Sixes. Either on or off the record, how many do we have in 
storage? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. What is the construction rate of lighter-than-air 
ships? How long does it take to build them? 

Captain Brapiey. There has been no large-scale construction of 
those since World War II, but at that time they got up to a rate of 
around 12 a month, after a period of 2 years. 

Mr. Sixes. What happens to the cost of them as the number is 
stepped up? Do you have a considerable decrease in cost below the 
figure which is given in this estimate? Do you have the same degree 
of drop in cost that you have estimated for heavier-than-air craft? 

Captain BrapLey. The cost drops considerably; that is true; but 
it must be remembered in the make-up of the airship and the cost of 
the airship—I am sure of this—a considerable amount of that money 
is investment in electronics equipment. The airship itself, as a craft, 
probably does not amount to more than 50 percent of the amount 
shown. 

Mr. Sixes. Your figure of 12 a month does not answer the question 
I had in mind. How long from the time construction is started until 
the plane is delivered? 

Captain BrapLey. Under the present circumstances, when there 
is no production of this particular type, it would probably be between 
8 and 12 months before you got any substantial delivery. 

Mr. Sixes. Are any of the craft that you now have obsolescent? 

Captain BrapLey. They are considered obsolescent so far as age 
is concerned. However, with all the new equipment that has been 
put into them we feel as a stopgap they can take up the slack in this 
particular period while new production is getting under way. 

Mr. Sixes. What about the cost of operation compared with the 
heavier-than-air craft? Give me a comparison. 

Captain Brap.ey. So far as the operation is concerned, in the use 
of such things as gasoline, they are generally considerably cheaper. 

Mr. Stxes. What do you mean by ‘“‘considerably’’? 

Captain Brapiey. I mean by that because of their slow speed they 
do not use as much gasoline. 

Mr. Stxes. Is it half as much? Give me some figure. 

Captain Brap.ey. I cannot give you that figure. 
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Mr. Sixes. Is there anyone here who can? 

Captain Dopson. The average hourly operating cost for our 
heavier-than-air aircraft is $44.80, whereas the corresponding figure 
for lighter-than-air is $22.40. It is exactly half. 

Mr. Sixes. Then tell me again why there is not more emphasis on 
this type of craft. They appear to me to have a very important place. 
They are certainly more economical in operation. They can stay up 
indefinitely. Why do we not emphasize them more? 

Admiral Cassapy. Mr. Sikes, we are more or less limited in the 
number of lighter-than-air craft that can be operated. They can cover 
quite an extensive area, so that one lighter-than-air ship can serve the 
same job as a number of heavier-than-air aircraft. 

At the end of World War II, as I remember it, we cut down to a total 
of eight operating: planes. 

Captain Brap.ey. We had a total of eight in the fleet. 

Admiral Cassapy. We were cut dewn to a total of eight operating 
airships. In the last 2 or 3 years the potentiality of lighter-than-air, 
at least in my opinion, has been very definitely proven, and since that 
time we have been putting back into commission additional lighter- 
than-air ships. We are now embarked on our experimental program 
for lighter-than-air. I fully expect that in the years to come, if they 
continue to prove out as they now look, you will see lighter-than-air 
come in on a much bigger scale. 

Mr. Ritey. Admiral, is not lighter-than-air craft very vulnerable 
to attack? 

Admiral Cassapy. They are, sir, very vulnerable. 

Mr. Ritey. How do you protect them? 

Admiral Cassapy. There is practically no protection, either from 
antiaircraft—they present a very large target—or from attack from 
heavier-than-air. There is one thing; this country has helium. The 
original lighter-than-air craft was filled with a very high-explosive gas, 
and you will remember that the German zeppelin that made quite ¢ 
number of transatlantic flights was lost as a result of an explosion. 
She was filled with hydrogen gas. We have in this country helium. 
We are the only country that produces it. It is a much safer thing to 
use. It will not explode. But still airships are quite vulnerable both 
to antiaircraft and heavier-than-air. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Admiral Coss. The obligations as of April 30, 1951 of the amounts 
available under activity 1, “Aircraft Procurement,” are as follows: 
“Aircraft procurement,” $2,005,422,000; and ‘Facilities expansion,” 
$84,606,000. 

OrpNANCE For New AIRCRAFT 

Mr. Sixes. We shall now take up activity 2, “Ordnance for new 
aircraft.” For the fiscal year 1952 you are submitting an estimate of 
$49,056,000, compared with a total estimate for 1951 of $57,741,000 
and obligations for 1951 of $16,497,185. This is, as stated, for pro- 
curement of aircraft ordnance equipment. 

Admiral, will you give us a brief statement showing exactly what is 
required under this head and why it is necessary to have this new 
equipment; whether it represents modern equipment or a continuing 
program of present standard equipment. 
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Admiral Comps. Mr. Chairman, this program we have under 
activity 2 provides the funds for procurement by the Bureau of 
Ordnance of guns and fire-control equipment, including spares and 
spare parts, to be installed in aircraft procured under the “Aircraft 
procurement” activity of the “Construction of aircraft and related 
procurement estimate.’ 

We have the shopping list here in detail as to just what this $49 
million is going to be spent for. 

Mr. Stxzs. Will you make a brief statement on these items? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Does this procurement item apply to weapons and to 
fire-control apparatus and spare parts? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Have you found it good economy to buy spare parts 
at the same time that the gun is purchased, considering the fact that 
guns themselves become obsolescent, and may be phased out; that 
they have a different rate of use of spare parts under some conditions 
as compared with others? 

Admiral Coss. It is less expensive that way; yes, sir. We have 
found that, if we make them in small quantities over a long period of 
time, it is much more expensive than to make these parts and get them 
while they are making the guns, and having. everything right there. 

Mr. Sixes. The procurement of ordnance equipment, weapons, 
fire-control apparatus, and similar equipment is directly related to the 
number of planes being bought and brought into utilization. If you 
cut down on the numbe- of planes, you can cut down on the number 
of weapons, and if the number of planes goes up you bave to increase 
the number of weapons. That is about what it amounts to; is it not? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stkes. Are the new types of weapons keeping pace with the 
plane developments? 

Admiral Comps. We believe they are; yes, sir. 


SALVAGE OF OBSOLESCENT PARTS 


Mr. Ritey. Admiral, what about these obsolescent parts, what do 
you do with them when you stop using the equipment, and you have 
parts left on hand? 

Captain Rrynoups. They are used for recovery of the alloys, a very 
high-grade nickel steel. 

Mr. Ritey. That is the point I wanted to bring out. There has 
been a great deal of criticism of waste, throwing away materials when 
some use could be had from them. You use them? They are 
salvaged? 

Captain ReyNo.ps. They are definitely, for the critical material 
nickel steel. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 


NET INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Apparently under this general item you had 
$57,741,000 for the fiscal year 1951. $17 million of that was used for 
expansion of ‘Ordnance productive facilities,” for which you are 
requesting nothing in 1952; is that right? 
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Admiral Comss. That is correct; yes, sir. 
Mr. WiccLeswortu. So that, on a comparative basis, you are 
asking $49,056,000 as compared with $40,741,000 in the current fiscal 
year. Does this $49,056,000 represent an itemized list built up item 
by item, in detail? 

“Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. And it is directly related to the numbers 
and types of airplanes we are buying under this same request. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. WiacLteswortH. What does the obligation figure look like for 
this item, omitting obligations for ‘‘Ordnance productive facilities’’? 

Captain Dopson. The $40,741,000 available in 1951 is 99 percent 
obligated as of April 30, 1951. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. I[ have no further questions. 


RELATION TO NEW AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. As I understand it, this request for ordnance for new 
aircraft is tied into and is an integral part of your new plane con- 
struction program. These represent merely the arms, the weapons, 
the guns, and what not that will go into the new planes that you are 
now bringing into production? 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Admiral Comrs. It is only separated because this money goes to the 
Bureau of Ordnance for them to buy those items for us. 

Mr. Sixes. Gentlemen, we shall suspend the hearings at this point 
and take up, when we mect again, activity 3, “Guided-missile and 
target-drone procurement.”” Thank you very much, gentlemen. 





Monpay, May 28, 1951. 
GuIpED-MiIssILE AND TARGET-DRONE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Sikes. Gentlemen, let us resume our hearings by taking up 
activity 3, under the general head ‘“‘Construction of aircraft and re- 
lated procurement, Navy: Guided-missile and target-drone procure- 
ment.” In the fiscal year 1952, Navy is requesting $33,425,000, 
broken down into two items; $16,500,000 for ‘““Guided-missile procure- 
ment”’ and $16,925,000 for ‘““Target-drone procurement.”’ 

There was a very material increase in funds provided for 1951 over 
the funds provided for 1950, and a sharp decrease, comparatively 
speaking, in the funds requested for 1952. 

Admiral, will you please proceed to tell us something of your pro- 
gram and what your present requirements are; whether any of the 
funds now being requested could safely be delayed beyond fiscal 1952? 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Admiral Comps. Mr. Chairman, the funds we request here for 
guided missiles, $16,500,000, cover the procurement costs of production 
quantities of guided missiles. Guided missiles procured under this 
program are used both for flight test and tactical evaluation. These 
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functions involve operations under a variety of difficult and hazardous 
conditions in order to improve the missile and to develop techniques 
in their usage. 

As you will recall, in our fourth supplemental of 1951, we included 
provision for plant facilities for guided-missile production. That 
amount was sufficient for the time, and it does not appear that we 
yet need any further amount for plant facilities. 

This guided-missile estimate is a very carefully programed item, 
Mr. Chairman, and we do feel that we should be allowed to proceed 
on this comparatively modest scale to continue our flight test and 
tactical evaluation. 


OBLIGATIONS IN FISCAL 1951 


Mr. Sixes. How much of the $101,261,000 which you received in 
fiscal 1951 has been obligated? 

Captain Dopson. Of the $101 million, $73,044,000 is fourth- 
supplemental funds and is not yet available to us. As of April 30, 
1951, we had obligated $24,312,000 for guided missiles and $6,927,000 
for target drones. None of the $29 million for tools and facilities has 
been obligated to date, sir, because that also is fourth-supplemental 
money. 

Mr. Sikes. Inevitably you are going to have a considerable carry- 
over from 1951 into 1952; are you not? 

Captain Dopson. No, sir; we will obligate all of the $101 million. 
The funds are substantially all committed, and the contracts will be 
negotiated as soon as the fourth-supplemental funds become available. 

Mr. Sikes. As far as development of the program is concerned, 
you will be in fiscal year 1952 before you can really utilize the 195! 
appropriations; is that correct? 

Captain Dopson. We will, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. So that the hump will come in 1952, and some of it 
in 1953? 

Captain Dopson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. This is a program which we covered rather at length 
in an off-the-record discussion, and I think we had a very informative 
and helpful discussion. In your present analysis you give a break- 
down of the actual missiles that are to be acquired. What will be the 
delivery date on these? 

Captain Coarrs. May I speak off the record on that? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

(Statement off the record.) 


TEST OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Will any of them be delivered in fiscal 1952 or all of 
them in fiscal 1953? 

Captain Coatres. Most of them will be delivered in fiscal 1953. 

Mr. Sikes. In the meantime, are we receiving a sufficient number 
of these missiles to carry on test activities? 

Captain Coares. Yes, sir; we budgeted for the initial quantities of 
these missiles—the developmental missiles—under ‘Research and 
development.”’ 
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Mr. Sixes. Are any of these for the Korean War? 

Captain CoaTes. No, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Do we need all of these for actual test operations? 

Captain Coates. Yes; we do, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And do you feel ‘that the progress that has been made 
is of such importance in the development of guided missiles that we 
may safely spend this money, anticipating that it will give us valuable 
additonal weapons within a ‘reasonable time? 

Captain Coates. Yes, sir; most of these missiles have shown great 
promise in prototype tests as far as they have gone; that is, under test 
range and laboratory conditions. 

Mr. Stxes. If there were to be a cut in the fund which you have 
requested, what would it do to you? 

Captain Coates. It would slow down the development of the 

eadiness of all the missiles for actual service use. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Suerparp. You have your long-lead-time requirements; we 
understand that, Admiral. Your necessity, of course, here is to get 
this into a complete operational status as rapidly as possible. Does 
the so-called pay-as-you-go policy have anything to do with having 
sufficient funds available, as contrasted with the letters of intent that 
were used heretofore, or contract authority that you had heretofore? 

Mr. Lewis. We could use contract authorization, Mr. Sheppard, 
if you so desire. We would need about 30 percent cash for this 
program, however. 

Mr. SHE ppARD. The elimination of the so-called contract authority, 
I presume, is compatible with the pay-as-you-go policy that has been 
announced, is that true? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Suepparp. No further inquiries. 

Mr. Taser. On page 78 you have listed a $50 million item. How 
many of those did you say had been contracted for already? 

Admiral Comss. We should discuss that off the record, sir, because 
the answer to your question relates to classified military data. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TARGET DRONE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Taser. Under the item, “Target drone procurement,” how 
much have you already obligated? 

Captain Dopson. We have obligated 54 percent of that as of April 30. 

Mr. Taser. Is that in the fourth supplemental? 

Captain Dopson. No, sir; the $12,800,000 in fiscal 1951 for target 
drones is all currently available. No additional funds for those were 
requested in the fourth supplemental. 

Mr. Taser. Do you think you are far enough along on that so that 
you are going to be able to order the quantities that you have set 
up here? 

Admiral Comrs. We do, sir. 

Captain Coares. I might add that these are not developmental 
items like the missiles. These are standard targets which we buy in 
large quantities for fleet gunnery. 

Mr. Taser. That is all. 
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UNIT COST OF GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Scrivner. On these items listed under guided missiles, does 
part of the cost, which does seem very high, include, as it did in the 
case of some of our other items, the cost of these special tools and 
presses, and what not? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that when the program has been carried far 
enough, those special items of equipment will be paid for and the unit 
cost of each of these weapons will be considerably reduced? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. That price includes the jigs, fittings, 
and specialized tooling peculiar to the type, much the same as in the 
case of aircraft. Provision for these items will lower the production 
cost when we do get into production on that particular missile. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SERVICE TRAINING 


Mr. Sixes. We shall now take up activity 4, “Technical equipment 
for service training.’”’ Your request for 1952 is in the amount of 
$10,938,000 in contrast to $4,735,000 for 1951 and $1,450,000 for 1950. 
Please tel! us briefly what you are doing and give reasons for this 
request. 

TYPE OF EQUIPMENT PROVIDED 


Admiral Comps. We have gone into an accelerated training pro- 
gram in our technical training schools. In order to train the person- 
nel to the point where they can effectively operate this equipment, 
we must have the models of the equipment in the schools for them to 
work with during the course of their training. This estimate covers 
the service models of equipment required in the training program. 

Mr. Sikes. Let me see if I understand what you are asking. For 
instance, you say that you want $870,000 for power plants, to provide 
two new engine models. Do you mean actually two models, or do 
you mean a number of models of two prototypes of two models? 

Captain Prinastac. Those are four each of two different models. 

Mr. Sixes. Four models of each of two types, under this $870,000 
item? 

Captain Prinastac. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. That seems like a very expensive tool considering the 
number of people who would benefit from having access to that par- 
ticular model. Will you tell us something about it. How many 
people will you be able to train on these 8 power plants that you woul: 
buy for $870,000? How would the training be carried on? 

Captain Moore. We will put those models into the technical train- 
ing schools in Memphis and Jacksonville. The output of these schools 
is 1,800 students a month, at the current training rate, and the people 
who are trained as aircraft mechanics all will go through this mode! 
program. 

Mr. Sikes. How much actual training will each man get on one of 
these engine models? 

Captain Moore. How much of the curriculum is on that engine 
model? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 
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Captain Moore. I would say that he would spend approximately 
2 weeks of his total training on it. 

Mr. Sikes. You mean that with no more than 8 models each man 
will get 2 weeks of training on that particular model? 

Captain Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you sure you can do that with a training load as 
large as you have indicated? 

Captain Moore. That is the estimate from the Technical Training 
Command. 

Mr. Sixes. I note through your justifications for the different in- 
struments and equipments that the number of models in each case 
appears to be quite small; is that correct? And if so is it possible, 
even though the number of models is small, for you to get all of the 
training that you need from these models that you are buying? 

Captain Moore. The models that are requested will take care of 
the current training rate. 

Admiral Comps. May I say a word there, please? 
Mr. Sixes. Yes. 


VARIETY OF TRAINING COURSES 


Admiral Comss. The men who take their special training in power 
plants are not the ones who will take the training in aircraft armament, 
or in the guided missiles. These are all separate ratings and each 
rating takes only those courses which are required by the rating. 
The mechanics ratings, for example, take courses in power plants and 
the electronics ratings take courses in guided missiles. The total 
training program is divided into a large number of specialized courses 
and all of the 1,800 output do not take all of these specialized courses. 

Mr. Sixes. I see. Now tell me what is contained in this request 
for funds that is different from the training aids that we have provided 
elsewhere? Or does this include all the training aids that are being 
requested? 

Admiral Comps. This includes all the training quantities of items 
of service equipment that are required in our personnel training pro- 
gram. We have in those same schools, of course, the equipment for 
which you have given us funds in the past. The quantities we are 
requesting here will augment those others that the men use to broaden 
their knowledge of the different types of engines that we must ‘operate. 

Mr. Sixes. Do these represent new types of training models and 
equipment or do they represent the replacement of types which you 
already have? 

Captain Prinestac. These represent new types, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you consider that they are required in order to keep 
the trainees abreast of modern aircraft and equipment? 

Captain Prinestaa. Absolutely, sir. 


FACTORY TRAINING OF SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sueprarp. What is comprised in your item “Factory training 
ol service personnel”? Does it mean this? You take a certain special- 
ized group of your personnel and assign them to a factory for the pur- 
pose of giving them training in supervisory capacities? Or what is the 
approach that you use there? 
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Admiral Comss. When we have a new item of equipment, we take 
a certain number of men directly from our operating units—they are 
the people who are going to get this equipment first—and send them 
to a specialized factory training program. Later when we get the 
new models we have just discussed here, we will put them into our own 
schools and will use them to train others in our own schools. In other 
words, we generally use factory training in order to have the first 
group in the field ready to operate new equipment and then follow 
along with our own training program to keep trained men coming 
along. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, you follow the same practice that 
is followed in civilian life, as they did when the Diesel engine first came 
out, when certain distributors sent their personnel into the factory in 
order that they might get factory training from the production point 
of view; is that correct? 

Admiral Comes. It is, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Admiral, in your factory training of service personne], 
are those men servicemen entirely, that is, there are no civilians in 
that group? 

Admiral Coomss. The majority of them are enlisted personnel. We 
may send a few of the mechanics from the overhaul and repair organi- 
zations at our air stations along with these enlisted personnel because 
there, too, we have to have somebody, just as automobile distributors 
had to have somebody, ready to handle the equipment should a crash 
occur. Some of these mechanics are civilians, but they are civilians 
from our own establishments. 

Mr. Ritey. That is what I was going to ask you next, whether they 
are men already in your employ? 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir, they would all be men already in our 
employ. 

Mr. Ritey. To whom you give the opportunity to learn about these 
new machines? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. That is all. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taner. How much of the $4,735,000 that you have available 
or will have available for this year, has already been obligated? 

Captain Dopson. Of the $4,735,000, 15 percent, or $734,000, has 
been obligated. 1 would like to explain that obligation figure which 
might by itself appear low. It is our custom in procuring this equip- 
ment—which is the same type of equipment that is coming off of our 
production lines for new aircraft—to contract for it after the aircratt 
program is completed and ail of the engines and propellers and com- 
ponents have been ordered to support the new piloted aircraft pro- 
gram. We then add the training quantities of equipment to our con- 
tracts by a contract amendment, ordering a few more items of the 
same kind of equipment for our service schools. These funds for 1951 
are substantially all committed at the present time and will be obli- 
gated by the end of this year. 

Mr. Taner. Are there enough of these aircraft coming along and 
being delivered to permit you to follow that rule and obligate this 
money? 
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Captain Dopson. Yes, sir, there are. 

Mr. Taser. Are your guided missiles far enough along—that is 

one of the larger items in here, as well as target drones—so that you 

are in @ position to say that you think you can obligate that money? 
Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. That money is primarily for the program 

we discussed previously off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 


ELECTRONIC AND ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taper. You have an item in here of $4,633,000 for electronic 
and electrical equipment. That is about $1,850,000 above the 
amount for the current year. How much of that have you obligated? 
Have you obligated any of the $2,700,000? 

Captain Dopson. About 10 percent of the $2,788,000 has been 
obligated. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have any doubts about obligating the rest 
of it? 

Admiral Comps. We have committed all of it, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You have? 

Admiral Comrs. But we have not obligated much more than 10 
percent. It is all being ordered, as Captain Dodson explained, by 
amendments to existing contracts for the same types of equipment. 

Mr. Tarir. Do you really expect to be able to obligate the 
$4,633,000? 

Admiral Comss. We do, sir. This amount is for different kinds of 
new electronics equipment that we are getting for some of the latest 
model aircraft deseribed the other day on our charts. 

Mr. Taser. Do they not come equipped with these things? 

Admiral Comrs. The aircraft do; ves, sir. But these are the addi- 
tional quantities that we put in our schools to train our people. 

Mr. Taner. That is all. 

Mr. Wiaetzsworth. Is this ‘Guided missiles and target drone’ 
item a part of the item we considered under the previous activity, or 
additional? 

Admiral Comrs. No, sir; this is additional. This has to do entirely 
with the training of personnel to handle the equipment. 

Mr. Wiccit»sworru. The other item is for experimentation? 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I understand it, Admiral, the items under this 
particular activity are what we might call classroom items of equip- 
ment. Throughout all the services you must have men trained to 
repair and operate these various devices. You cannot wait until you 
put them in a plane; you have got to have something in your class- 
room to give the men preparation and education on these various 
items when they come into the active part of your air service? 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sertvner. It is a preparatory, educational program? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. For these men to work on, instead of merely blue- 
prints or pictures or diagrams—on the actual instruments and 
articles themselves? 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir; that is right. 
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Arrcrarr MopERNIZATION 


Mr. Sikes. We shall now consider activity 5, “ Aircraft: moderniza- 
tion.’ For the fiseal year 1952 you are asking for an appropriation 
of $29,203,000, compared with an appropriation of $107,751,000 in 
1951 and with a total of obligations for 1950 of $10,200,000. 

Under this item of “ Aireraft modernization’ you are asking for 
funds for antisubmarine warfare, radio communications, radio coun- 
termeasures, navigation aids, identification and beacon, electrical, 
and radar. 

This activity, being just what it says, modernization of aircraft, 
which you must do continually if planes are not going to become 
obsolete, please tell us what vour present picture is, and how fast we 
are proceeding in the modernization of aircraft; and whether the fact 
that we spent so much money in 1951 got us over the hump so that 
we do not have to anticipate similar expenditures in the future. 

Admiral Comps. This item is, as you have said, the process of 
making the aircraft which we now have in the fleet capable of operating 
with the new aircraft which we have coming along off the production 
line. There has been a tremendous advance in the electrical and 
electronics field and we must bring these planes up to date so that 
they can carry on the latest techniques for the antisubmarine warfare 
phases of our training and readiness. 


FISCAL 1951 OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Srtxes. How much money that you had appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1951 has been obligated? 

Admiral Comps. About 70 percent, sir. 

Captain Dopson. The obligations under activity 5, “ Modernization 
of aircraft” as of April 30, 1951, are as follows: 
Antieiimnrins wartere. ... .. . .. . wk een ce wei OB 196, 000 
Radio communications ________- ayes Set Ramer ,UicLao Te Ss, 000 
Electronic counterreceivers seis es file wad ntee 3, 278, 000 
Navigational aids : ee 5 3, 124, 000 
Identification and beacon eacy Cae a > 6, 765, 000 
Electrical. ......... ate eae aed 4 ee $, 000, 000 


Total, ‘Aircraft modernization’’- 75, 077, 000 


or 70 percent. 

Mr. Sixes. What are your delivery dates under the 1951 appropria- 
tion? By delivery dates | mean dates on which the new equipment 
would be installed in the planes. 

Commander Powe vy. This should be off the record, sir. 

(Statement off the record.) 


RELATION OF MODERNIZATION TO NEW PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Srxes. What rules do you follow in determining how long 
modernization activities can profitably be followed on a plane before 
that plane has to be dropped out of operation? 

Admiral Cassapy. We tie in our modernization program very 
definitely with procurement of new aircraft. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Sixes. Since modernization is a much more economical process 
than the procurement of new planes, do you feel that you follow that 
process of modernization just as long as you can safely do so? 

Admiral Cassapy. We do, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. are you carrying modernization too far in new planes 
procurement? 

Admiral Cassapy. We attempt to keep the two very definitely in 
balance. 

DISPOSITION OF OBSOLETE ELECTRONIC GEAR 


Mr. SuHepparp. What becomes of the so-called obsolete electronic 
apparatus that is removed and superseded by more highly efficient 
articles that are developed of the same type? 

Commander Powe.u. That equipment goes back into the training 
category and is generally adequate for that purpose, particularly at 
air stations. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Once you are satisfied that their usefulness in the 
training program has terminated then what becomes of them? I will 
tell you very frankly what my question is pointed to. I am pointing 
my question to the final disposition of those particular types of articles. 
I want to know what happens to the respective sets. 

Commander Powe.u. They are then turned into salvage; we collect 
the material from salvage and use it in our manufacturing work. 

Mr. SHeprarb. In other words, none of them are left to get back 
into the market again? 

Commander Powetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. You are sure of that? 

Commander Powe... Yes, sir. 


CHANGE IN NAVIGATIONAL RADIO WAVE BAND 


Mr. Ritey. I notice the largest item in this request is for navigation 
aids. Could you please tell me just what that covers? 

Admiral Comrns. We have been told by the agency in the Govern- 

ment which handles that that the Services have to transfer to a high- 
frequency wave band. The Federal Communications Commission, 
I believe, is the agency which determined that we were in a wave 
band and that had to be used for other than military purposes. More 
specifically, the Air Force and the Navy have been required to get 
out of that wave band and we must have different sets to go into our 
planes to do this. There is a deadline, I believe, of July 1, 1952, by 
which we must vacate this frequency band. 
_ The CAA and CAB are installing new beacons and new equipment 
in all the air lanes, and we must have complementing equipment in 
our planes so that we can fly the air lanes. We deliver a tremendous 
number of our aircraft by air across the continent for overhaul, and 
they must be capable of flying the air lanes with that new equipment. 
Part of the money requested here is to provide equipment for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Stxzs. Is this a different band from the one used by commercial 
planes? 

Admiral Comss. No, sir; it is the same frequency band. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Is not this the situation, that about 8% or 10 
months ago it was determined by those who are in the communication 
directive function of Civil Aeronautics—and I think at the suggestion 
of the military—that the military is going into a frequency that will 
take it out of the objectionable status of confusion that heretofore 
has prevailed by the dual operation in the low-frequency channel? 
Is not that about the situation? And what is coming out of this ulti- 
mately, as I understand, is pretty much an exclusive sphere of opera- 
tion on a frequency band that will be more or less addicted to the 
military itself. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Will the Army have this same frequency? 

Admiral Cassapy. It will. 

Mr. Manon. In words of one syllable, could you or someone who 
is technically minded explain the virtues of very high frequency and 
ultra high frequency? Why is ultra high frequency better than very 
high frequency and so forth? 

Admiral Cassavy. I will attempt to do that, if vou will excuse a 
lavyman’s description of it. 

With the very high frequency and again with the ultra-high fre- 
quency, vou have several distinct advantages. You can get greater 
ranges. You have to use a very much finer tuning, which gives you 
better security than in the lower frequencies.. With the radio vou 
have in your home, for instance, vou can get a station merely by tuning 
approximately onto the wave length. This equipment requires very 
fine tuning and offers correspondingly better security. 

Mr. Suepparp. And it is more difficult to jam. 

Admiral Cassapy. It is more difficult to jam and more dependable 
in bad weather. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is very definitely sharper and more acute? 

Admiral Cassapy. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Taner. What types of planes are these that are being 
modernized? 

Captain Moore. I believe I should answer that off the record, sir. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

Mr. Taner. Have not the different items been pretty well covered 
in this 1951 program; are not they pretty wel! completed? 

Captain Moore. The modernization of those planes? 

Mr. Taner. Yes. 

Captain Moore. This will complete the program, sir. 





ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


Mr. Taper. I notice in here on the antisubmarine warfare vou have 
$6 million set up, which is about the same as the 1950 figure. You 
had $60 million for this vear. To what extent has that job progressed, 
and what is left to be done? 

Commander Powe tt. I will have to answer that off the record, sir. 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Mr. Taser. Are those the items that are covered by the new est!- 
mate, or is that just finishing up the things already started? 

Commander PoweE.u. We have actually included two outstanding 
items in this budget which are new. The other items are rounding 
out the program which was started last year. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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NAVIGATION AIDS 


Mr. Taser. What about these navigation aids? Are they new 
items you are just getting into, or are those items that were contem- 
plated when you had this up before? 

Commander Powe tu. The outstanding item of navigation aids 
appears in this budget for the first time. That is the new tactical 
navigational system Admiral Cassady discussed earlier which has 
been agreed on by the Air Force and the Navy. 


MODIFICATION OF AIRCRAFT ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 


Mr. Taser. You seem to have a considerable amount for the 
electrical items. 

Commander Powe tu. As the aircraft become modernized with the 
introduction of higher-powered equipment, we are forced to modify 
the electrical systems as well. With the introduction of the new 
navigational equipment, new communication equipment, and new 
identification equipment in all of our aircraft, we are having to make 
adjustments in the electrical system. 

Mr. Taner. You have an item for radar that you did not have 
before. Why does that appear now? 

Commander Powe.t. Both the Navy and the Air Force have 
agreed on a navigational radar for transport aircraft. This item is to 
provide our transport aircraft with navigational radar. 

Mr. Taner. Which they have not had before? 

Commander Poweti. Which they have not had before. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. Is this $16,395,000 pretty well going to take 
care of your navigational aid requirement, or is this something you 
will ask money for hereafter? 

Commander Powe... It will take care of the first phase of the 
modernization program. Approximately the same amount also will 
be necessary for the next fiscal vear. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortu. Why? 

Commander Powse uy. Principally because we must phase in with 
the aircraft program Captain MacComsey showed on his chart. 
When we buy new production aircraft we must at the same time provide 
corresponding equipment for the second-line aircraft that will have to 
operate with them. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortn. This is equipment for individual planes; 
is that it? 

Commander PowE tu. Yes, sir; it is for individual aircraft. 


REIMBURSEMENT FROM MILITARY-AID PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiacieswortu. I notice in the budget breakdown immedi- 
ately under this item you‘expect a $25 million reimbursement for 
aircraft procurement and ordnance for new aircraft. What is that? 

Admiral Comss. On what page is that? 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. It is on page 334 of the committee print. 

Captain Dopson. This is an anticipated reimbursement for the 
military-aid program. That is for old or new aircraft which may be 
furnished to our foreign allies and for which we would be completely 
or partially reimbursed. 
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Mr. Wiaca.teswortn. For the North Atlantic Treaty Organization? 
Captain Dopson. Yes, sir. 


INCREASE IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiGcGLeswortH. This appropriation seems to require an in- 


crease of personnel from 3,703 to 4,762, something over 1,000 positions. 
That is all civilian personnel; is it? 


Captain Dopson. It is all civilian, sir. 

Mr. WicGiesworts. Do you have any kind of a breakdown that 
shows what you are going to do with all of this increase? That will 
be almost 100 percent more than you had in 1950. 

Mr. Lewis. These are all personnel that will be located in the ord- 
nance stations for manufacturing the guns and fire control to go on the 
new aircraft. 

Mr. WiaGcLteswortnu. They are all technical people? 

Mr. Lewrs. They are all technical people, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortnu. No office positions? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. 

Captain Dopson. Of that number, 90 will be employed in field 
activities of the Bureau of Aeronautics for the manufacture of lighter- 
than-air equipment. We manufacture the cars that go on the 
airships at our Naval Air Material Center. The rest are all in Bureau 
of Ordnance facilities. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to discuss off the record the situation 
involving the ultra high frequency projects. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. I was looking at this personnel picture, at your un- 
classified personnel on page 337 of the committee print. For 1950 
actually it figures $3,160 a head; for 1952 the figure is 3,850 at $3,520 
or an increase of $360 apiece. Is that a reasonable assumption, or 
isn’t it—or is it a little liberal? 

Mr. Lewis. Sir, the average salary has gone up by that amount 
because the personnel involved are largely per diem and are governed 
by local wage-board rates. 

Mr. Taner. Has it gone up that much? 

Mr. Lewis. It has, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have on the rolls at the present 
time in this personnel set-up? 

Mr. Lewis. About 2,600 in the field, sir. 

Mr. Taner. How many did you have on the Ist of July? 

Mr. Lewis. We had on the Ist of July 1,683 in the field category 
I might explain, sir, that last vear the personnel in the Ordnance Field 
Establishment were paid for from another appropriation and for that 
reason appear in these figures as comparative transfers. 

Mr. Taser. And this is being moved in here? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; in fiscal 1951. 

Mr. Taser. Are these people all working under you, or under 
Ordnance? 

Mr. Lewis. They are working under the Bureau of Ordnance except 
for the smal] number mentioned by Captain Dodson who are working 
at our naval air material center on the cars for airsbips. The Bureau 
of Ordnance does a great deal more of the manufacturing of ordnance 
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equipment in its own ordnance plants than we do. Our equipment is 
produced for the most part by private industry. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. But you yourself require an increase of some- 
thing like 1,000, as I understand it. 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. Those are Bureau of Ordnance positions. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. Well, the total number of permanent positions 
in 1951 is 3,703 and in 1953, 4,762. That is an increase of 1,059. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. But we are paying for the personnel in the 
Ordnance stablishment. The estimate in our budget, but the per- 
sonnel are employed under the management control of the Bureau of 
Ordnance. 

Mr. WieeGLeswortH. Why does it not appear in their budget? 

Mr. Lewis. Because we budget for the ordnance and fire control 
for new aircraft. That is covered by the activity we discussed 
Friday afternoon. 

Admiral Comps. That is “Ordnance for new aircraft,” activity 2, 
sir. 

Mr. Taper. Does Ordnance budget for its own personnel that 
make the guns and ammunition for the ships? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Why should not it budget for the ordnance that it 
makes for the Bureau of Aeronautics, then? 

Admiral CLexton. This appropriation, “Construction of aircraft 
and related procurement,’ produces a complete airplane—the ord- 
nance in it, the fire control, the electronics, and the airplane itself— 
and this is the only appropriation that covers that; whereas on ship- 
building we have the appropriation “Ordnance for new construction,” 
where we bought the guns for the ships and built the ships under—— 

Mr. Taper. We cannot-get any idea of this picture the way this is 
presented, because it is not justified by the set-up that uses it, and 
we are a complete blank on this item. 

Admiral CLexton. No, sir 

Mr. SHepparp. How much of a cut could this take without much 
trouble? 

Admiral Ciexron. If you cut the people out of here, they would 
not get the guns that go in the airplanes which they are buying under 
the ‘“Aireraft procurement” activity of their appropriation estimate. 

Mr. Tanger. How do we know whether you need them or not, or 
have any idea what kind of a set-up this is? 

Admiral Comns. That is explained, sir; on page 3-75, “Ordnance 
for new aircraft,’ which we discussed last Friday. We have here 
the list of equipment which we read to the committee on Friday 
afternoon. This list includes everything to be purchased under that 
activity. 

Mr. Taser. But you do not know anything about how many 
people you have or how many you had, except in kind of a very gen- 
eral way, or how many were engaged in that activity, or what there 
is to it, or what is necessary. You have not any means of following 
it up; yet you are here justifying the amount of $49 million for pro- 
curement of aircraft ordnance. 

Mr. Lewis. We get monthly reports on that, and we check the 
costs and the personnel figures in those reports in the same detail as 
we do reports from our own stations, inasmuch as the funds involved 
come from an appropriation for which we are administratively 
responsible. 
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Mr. Wica.teswortnu. This personnel cost is a part of your over-all 
request; is it not? 

Mr. Lewis. It is, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. To that extent, the over-all request is with- 
out justification. 

Mr. Suerparp. Are you or are you not held responsible for sup- 
plying all ammunition and guns for the planes you have indicated 
are necessary in your expanded program? 

Admiral Comss. We are held responsible both for the planes them- 
selves and for the guns which go in the planes. The ammunition for 
guns which go in the planes is a responsibility for the Bureau of 
Ordnance. We must have the guns that go in the planes, and the 
Bureau of Ordnance buys those guns for us—that is the reason for our 
activity 2, “Ordnance for new aircraft.” 

Mr. WiaGc.teswortnh. When was this set up in this way? 

Captain Dopson. Beginning in 1951 with the new budget structure. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Then is there a corresponding reduction in 
personnel carried on the Bureau of Ordnance payroll, if you know? 

Admiral CLtexton. Yes, sir; there is. 

Mr. WiaGieswortnH. In how many other instances does this con- 
dition prevail? Are there other divisions coming in here carrying in 
their appropriations personnel that, in fact, belong to the Bureau of 
Ordnance? 

Admiral CLexton. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Mr. Wiaecieswortu. This is the only instance? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. If you wanted to, you could add an 
additional appropriation which would be “Ordnance for new aircraft,”’ 
but then you introduce another program, and we felt it was better to 
keep the complete aircraft in one appropriation; because the Bureau 
of Aeronautics is responsible for providing the aircraft to be used in the 
fleet, and the ordnance has a material effect on the aircraft itself. 
There is very close coordination between the Bureau of Aeronautics 
and the Bureau of Ordnance in the development of the airplane with 
its ordnance equipment. 


CONTROL OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. WieeLteswortn. But the Bureau, as I understand it, does not 
hire those 4,762 people and is not in a position to say whether that 
number or some other number is required for the work they are doing. 

Admiral CLextron. The Bureau of Ordnance, of course, takes their 
$49,056,000, and they know exactly by a detailed list what the items 
are which are to go in the exact airplanes which are bought under 
this appropriation. They match the ordnance plane by plane and 
then calculate whether they are going to procure or manufacture 
these parts in the ordnance activities. The Bureau of Ordnance does 
manufacture a considerable number of its own parts in ordnance 
activities, and the remainder they buy from contractors. 

Now, the approximately 1,000 people here would not amount to 
more than $4 million at the most in salaries. The 1,000 increase 
would be about $4 million, and we have $49 million. So that vou 
see even a considerable part of the ordnance equipment is procured 
outside. 

Mr. Taser. This would be handled as a reimbursable item of 
ordnance for new construction in the ordnance item; would it? 
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it not? 


Admiral CLexton. No, sir. 


system at all? 


Admiral CLexton. No, sir. 


propriation. 


Mr. Taser. In the Ordnance and Facilities Appropriation? 
That appropriation did not exist in 
1950. The appropriation was “Ordnance and ordnance stores.” 

Mr. Taser. “Ordnance and ordnance stores’’? 

Admiral CLtexton. Yes, sir. 


Admiral CLexton. No, sir. 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen; pick up tab 8 on page 3-9 ‘of 
the confidential justifications you have before you, and on page 3-6 
of the nonconfidential. 

You will find represented there, gentlemen, an estimate for 1952 of 
$925,393,000, broken down in a series of activities. 


We will pick up the first activity, “Flight operations, Regular 
Navy,” in which you are making a request for 1952 of $117,834,000. 
‘our justification is reflected on page 3-10. 

Please make 


Admiral. 


Admiral Comps. The 
finances the operation of Regular Navy and Marine Corps aircraft. 
Aircraft assigned to Regular Navy and Marine Corps units are divided 
accordance with the various missions assivned 
various functional groups of aircraft included 
Marine Corps tactical squadrons and multi- 
purpose helicopter squadrons for support of ground forces; observation 
units for capital ships of the fleet; patrol squadrons to carry out recon- 
haissance, antisubmarine warfare, and protection of shipping missions; 
airship patroi squadrons for coastal patrol; and those supporting air- 


into functional groups in 
to naval aviation. 
are: Carrier air groups; 


Admiral Ciexron. No, sir. This appropriation comes to the 
Navy, and the part of it that is called “Ordnance for new aircraft” 
is turned over to the Bureau of Ordnance. 

Mr. Taser. And the Bureau of Ordnance would account for that 


money in its appropriation for ordnance for new construction; would 


It would account for it as “‘Construc- 
tion of aircraft and related procurement’’, which is where it belongs. 
Mr. Taser. It would not show in the Bureau of Ordnance budget 


They would forward their statement 
with the details of their obligations and their commitments and 
expenditures to the Bureau of Aeronautics, which would then come 
solidate it with its own data and report the status of the appropria- 
tion to the Secretary of the Navy, monthly. 

Mr. WiacLesworrn. Last year and the year before, as appears on 
page 369 of the committee print, in 1950 there were 33,242 personnel 
carried as reimbursable items—I do not know whether that is per- 
sonnel or what it is—and in 1951 there were 9,973, and nothing in 1952. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral CLextron,. It was carried in the same place in 1951, and 
in 1950 it was under the Bureau of Ordnance. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taner. Where was it carried in 1950? 

Admiral CLextron. In'1950 it was in the Bureau of Ordnance ap- 


AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES 


Fiicut Operations, Reautar Navy 


pertaining to that requirement, 


Navy flight operations activity 
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craft, in operating status, necessary for transport, training, research, 
and development and utility work. 


OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Under “Operation of aircraft,’’ for which we are asking $127,628,000, 
there is included the direct operating costs of all Regular Navy and 
Marine Corps aircraft, both afloat and ashore. The direct operating 
costs reflected in this estimate are limited to the material components 
of flight operations. These components, all of which are provided for 
in this estimate, consist of aviation gasoline, oil, technical and non- 
technica] supplies, and equipage. 

The operating program is predicated upon a plan approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff providing for a phased expansion of operating 
forces. This phased expansion represents a continuation of the 
augmentation program commenced in 1951 when world conditions 
made necessary an urgent build-up of combat strength throughout the 
military services. During the latter part of 1951, 2 carrier air groups 
and 16 other combat squadrons are being added to Regular Navy and 
Marine Air Forces, but because of a temporary shortage of Regular 
Navy aircraft, the major portion of these units presently are under- 
going their familiarization flight training, prior to fleet assignment, in 
Naval Reserve aircraft. 

The increased number of aircraft programed for operation in 1952 
are for these and three additional helicopter squadrons and related 
support units scheduled for activation during 1952. This increase in 
operating strength is accompanied by a proportional increase in air- 
craft hours. Flying hours planned for 1952 are programed at peace- 
time rates, commensurate with established minimum combat- and 
flight-training requirements, and reflect an average utilization rate 
approximately the same as in 1951, after excluding the higher rates for 
combat units engaged in Korean hostilities. The greatest portion of 
total flight hours budget ted in 1952 will, as in previous years, be flown 
in aircraft assigned to fleet combat units. 

The flight-hour program for 1952 has been priced at current average 
hourly costs for each aircraft class. There thus has been included no 
provision for future price increases. The over-all average hourly 
cost has increased slightly, however, because of the programed 
increased utilization of the more expensive modern combat types of 
aircraft. Jet aircraft, for example, cost more than three times as 
much per hour to operate as the over-all average, and will fly in 1952 
almost 144 times the hours programed in 1951. As a result of these 
factors, the over-all average cost per flight hour is expected to increase 
3.2 percent from 1951 to 1952. 

The number of flight hours in 1952 multiplied by the hourly cost 
equals the total requirement for the program, $127,628,000. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OUTFITTING NEWLY ACTIVATED SQUADRONS 


Admiral Comps. In the “Outfitting of newly activated squadrons” 
in 1952 we are requesting $13,237,000. 

During the early months of 1951 the augmentation of operating 
forces, coupled with a greater geographic spread of operating comple- 
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ments and the extension of supply lines to the combat area made 
necessary an increase in aeronautical spare-part support. The sum of 
$19,584,000 was appropriated to meet this nonrecurring requirement. 
This year we need only $13,237,000 for this purpose. 

During the latter part of 1951 and early in 1952 Naval Air Forces 
are being increased by 2 additional carrier air groups and 19 other 
combat squadrons. Initial nonrecurring allowances of technical 
aviation supplies and equipage required to outfit these new units will 
cost $13,237,000. Requirements for this purpose are related pri- 
marily to program strength rather than to flight hours, and, therefore, 
are being budgeted separately. 

We are deferring in 1952 procurement in the amount of $23,031,000. 
Our estimates for the two preceding programs are based on continuing 
the normal peacetime levels of supply support for aircraft operations 
of the Regular Navy and Marine Corps. It has been decided, how- 
ever, to defer procurement of $23,031,000 of aircraft spares and spare 
parts, pending further evaluation of military programs and recent 
combat experience. Accordingly, the 1952 estimates we have just 
submitted for the budget activity “Flight operations, Regular Navy” 
have been reduced in the amount of $23,031,000, representing deferred 
procurement. 

Mr. Suepparp. With reference to this total presentation, it is 
again predicated upon operational necessity as handed to your agency 
under the conclusions reached by the Joint Chiefs of Staff; is that 
correct? 

Admiral Comss. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. Your estimates have been predicated upon past 
experience as is required in your flight operational hours and all 
appurtenances that go into your total cost; is that correct? 

Admiral Comps. That is correct; yes, sir. 


SPARE PARTS PROGRAM 


Mr. SHepparp. In your reduction of your spare parts, taking into 
consideration what appears to be an accelerated flying requirement, 
are you taking too much of a hazard there in your spare parts? 

Admiral Comps. We do not think we are taking too much of a 
hazard, Mr. Chairman. We have decided to cut our stock levels 
somewhat, although we are not sure we can operate at a lower level, 
and we are going to try to make out at this lower level. If we find 
that we cannot make out, it may be necessary next fall to request 
additional funds. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is somewhat contrary to your law of averages, 
which you have applied in the past; is it not? 

Admiral Comps. It is, but we are learning better methods, and we 
believe we are headed in the right direction. We want a chance to 
try it. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I think it is a laudable ambition, if you can ac- 
complish it. The mechanics of the situation is going to be the control 
factor. 

Admiral Comps. Yes. We may find we cannot do it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions upon this issue? 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. You had $97 million available to you, with the $5 
million in the fourth supplemental. How much are the obligations 
of that $97 million? 

Captain Dopson. Eighty-five percent of that money is obligated 
as of April 30. 

Mr. Taser. Do you mean 85 percent of the $92 million, or of the 
$97 million? 

Admiral Combs. Of the $92 million, sir. We do not yet have the 
fourth supplemental. 

Mr. Taser. That means you have obligations of about $78 million; 
is that right? 

Captain Dopson. The obligations are $77.9 million, sir. 

Mr. Taser. There is $19 million shown for the “Equipment and 
supply” items. 

Captain Dopson. Of that, Mr. Taber, $15.9 million is obligated, 
representing 81.6 percent of the amount. 


CURRENT RATE OF OBLIGATION 


Mr. Taser. What is your current rate of obligation? What was 
it for April? 

Captain Dopson. I can give you an over-all answer to that, sir, 
while we are looking up the detailed figure. 

The flight operations program obligation rate is based directly 
upon the extent of flight operations carried out each month. Our 
curve on the level of flight operations indicates a very high level of 
operations throughout the spring, summer, and fall, and then a low rate 
during the winter months, when we incur some lower operations due 
to bad weather. 

Mr. Lewis. We obligated in April, sir, approximately $9 million 
under that program. 

Mr. Taser. Under the top program? 

Mr. Lewis. Under the top program. It was a little in excess of $9 
million, actually. 


NUMBER OF OPERATING AIRCRAFT 


Mr. WicG.Leswortu. | notice on page 3-11 the number of operating 
aircraft increases. 

Captain Dopson. The exact increase, numberwise and percentage- 
wise, is shown in the last column of that table, sir. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. The number of aircraft? 

Captain Dopson. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Fiiegut Operations, NavAL RESERVE 


Mr. Snepparp. All right, gentlemen; pick up the next item, re- 
flected in activity 2, “Flight operations, Naval Reserve,’’ wherein for 
the fiscal year 1952 estimates vou are asking $14,181,000, and your 
page number is reflected as 3-13. Present your statement pertaining 
to that requirement, Admiral. 
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Admiral Comss. Mobilization plans assign a major role to the Air 
Reserve and the accomplishment of mobilization objectives depends 
largely on the ability of the Air Reserve to carry out its tactical 
assignment during the early stages of conflict. The importance of this 
role was demonstrated during 1951, when a sizable number of Reserve 
squadrons were ordered into the active military service to support 
operations in the Korean area. Reserve personnel must, therefore, 
to the fullest possible extent, be trained on the same basis as Regular 
Navy and Marine Corps personnel, and must be ever ready to partici- 
pate effectively in combat should the need arise. 

The $16,581,000 represents the direct cost of flight operations by 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve aircraft in the same manner as the 
preceding activity provides for the Regular Navy and Marine Corps. 
The elements included in the estimate are the same for the two 
activities; gasoline, oil, technical and nontechnical supplies, and 
equipage. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHeprarp. This covers, as you have stated in your justification, 
your Reserve program operations, which, of course, are compatible, 
if you are going to have your Regular Navy function. 

Your justifications have been formulated upon the same premise 
as that of your Regular Navy; is that correct? 

Admiral Comrs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHEepparD. Is there any new function interjected into this 
requirement that has not heretofore prevailed? 

Admiral Comps. The only new factor is that we are deferring pro- 
curement in the amount of $2,400,000, on the same trial basis as we 
are doing for the Regular Navy. 


Mr. Suepparp. If you are doing it in one it would be compatible, 
of course, for you to do it in the other. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. What are your obligations on that item? 

Captain Dopson. The obligations as of April 30, sir, are $11,310,000, 
or 73 percent. 

Mr. Taser. It looks like you had a moderate-sized surplus to 
carry forward this year. 

Captain Dopson. I might say, Mr. Taber, that the planned flight 
operations program of the Naval Air Reserves has been interrupted 
to some extent by Korea, by the calling up of Reserve squadrons to 
active duty, at which time they are supported by the Regular Navy 
flight operations program. Those units called up from the Naval Air 
Reserve are being replaced during the year and are being worked back 
up to full strength toward the end of this vear, sir. 

May and June are very heavy flying months for the Reserves and 
we expect to fully obligate that program. In fact, we think it is a 
little tight. 


AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL, REGULAR Navy AND NAVAL RESERVE 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, Admiral. As long as we have these 
companion operations here, let us treat them accordingly. 
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In other words, the next item you have is activity 3, ‘Aircraft 
overhaul, Regular Navy,” in which you are making a request for 
$247 ,483,000. Item 4 is ‘Aircraft overhaul, Naval Reserve” in which 
your request for 1952 is $34,185,000. 

wish you would make a presentation treating both of these 
subjects, because they are compatible one with the other the same as 
as the previous flight operations structural set-up. Is that correct? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. All right. Pick up the first one and cover both of 
them as you go along insofar as the requirements are concerned. 

Admiral Comss. My comments then will cover the Regular Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Reserve programs. 

These estimates provide for the overhaul of aircraft, engines, and 
other aeronautical material; for the accomplishment of such related 
work as the manufacture of parts, emergency repairs, the maintenance 
of aircraft not assigned to operating squadrons or units, the recovery of 
usable parts from damaged and obsolescent aircraft and engines, and 
the conversion or modification of aircraft to perform specialized 
missions; and for the preservation, depreservation, and storage of 
aircraft and related matériel. 

To do this, the Navy maintains extensive overhaul and repair 
facilities. These facilities utilize up-to-date assembly line techniques 
and administrative procedures. Production factors are analyzed and 
controlled by means of a cost-accounting system especially designed 
to serve the Navy’s needs. The existence of specialized Navy facilities 
not only promotes economy and enhances the operating efficiency of 
naval aviation, but it also provides an important industrial potential 
in time of war when expansion of private industry to meet increased 
demands for production of new aircraft largely precludes extensive 
commercial overhaul of military aircraft. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MODIFICATION OF COAST GUARD AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice one presentation here that is new at the 
moment. That is “Modification of Coast Guard aircraft”? in which 
you are making a request for $375,000. 

When was that operation transferred to your cognizance? 

Admiral Comps. This is the first time we have had that, sir, and 
it represents equipment that the Coast Guard itself does not normally 
require to carry out its functions. This equipment is to carry out 
the functions required by the Navy when the Coast Guard aircraft 
operate with us. Therefore it is a legitimate Navy expenditure. 

Mr. SHepparpb. In other words, this is not a reimbursable factor 
from the Coast Guard? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir; this is our own item. 

Mr. Suepparp. This is only $375,000, but it is a rather intricate 
interjection in the procedure, is it not, in order to pick out the amount 
of actual operations the Coast Guard will have and put them in the 
chargeable category of the Regular Navy? 

Admiral Comas. It is in the provision of equipments rather than 
hours of operation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. I see. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, you are calling upon the Coast 
Guard to do their specialized function on behalf of the Navy, so you 
are paying the bill for doing it? 

Admiral Comss. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Gentlemen, there is some discussion we want to 
have with the committee prior to our being recessed for noon. If 
there is no objection on the part of the committee we will pick this 
item up, Mr. Taber, when we reconvene at 1:30. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. SHzpparp. The committee will be in order. We are consider- 
ing items 3 and 4, “Overhaul for Regular and Reserve.” Mr. Taber 
had the witness. 

Mr. Taser. How much have you obligated out of the $218 million 
that you had this year? 

Captain Dopson. Under the Regular Navy, aircraft overhaul, we 
have obligated $172,377,000, which is 79 percent of the $218 million. 

Mr. Taser. How much did you obligate in April? 

How much did you obligate on the $49 million that was made avail- 
able to you under ‘Reserve overhauls’’? 

Captain Dopson. We will have the April obligations in just a 
minute, sir. Of the $49 million for the Reserves we have obligated 
$41,027,000 or 83.7 percent. 

Mr. Taper. So that that has been obligated practically on a 
monthly basis? 

Captain Dodson, Correct, sir. . 

Mr. Taper. As to the other item, vou figured 79 percent on the 
$205 million, did you not? 

Captain Dopson. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Did that include the $218 million? 

Captain Dopson. That was 79 percent of the $218 million. That is 
84 percent of the $205 million. We have the obligation figures for 
the month of April, now, if you wish them. 

Mr. Taner. What are they? 

Mr. Lewis. For April $21,962,014. 


NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT TO BE OVERHAULED 


Me. Taper. I see here the number of aircraft that you are expecting 
to overhaul next year. You show also the number of aircraft that 
will be operating at the end of the year and at the end of this current 
year. About how many of those aircraft are in active service day 
by day and are being flown every day? 

Admiral Comps. All of those. 

Mr. Taper. All of those are being flown every day? 

Mr. SHepparp. You cannot have that many in operation every day. 
You must have some planes that are grounded. 

Mr. Taser. You must have 10 percent of them grounded all the 
time for one reason or another, probably 20 percent. 

Captain PrinastaGc. Between 75 and 80 percent are operating 
every day. 
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Mr. Taser. That is nearer the mark, I should think. 
Admiral Cassapy. We strive to maintain 80 percent of availability 
and we are pretty close to getting that. 


DEFINITION OF OVERHAULS 


Mr. Taper. What is your rule as to overhaul, and what does 
overhaul mean? Does that mean a complete rebuilding of the plane? 

Captain Prinestaac. It does not mean a complete rebuilding. It 
consists of fixing the airplane so that the plane is approximately as 
good as new, but we do not go in and rework every single piece. We 
rework only those parts that need to be reworked. 

Mr. Taser. That would not include such operations as, on a 
piston-type engine is called grinding valves, and such things like that? 

Captain PrinestaGc. Not necessarily, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That would be something you would have to do oftener 
than you do an overhaul? 

Captain PrinestraGc. No, sir; we do not do such things as grinding 
valves between overhauls. 

Mr. Taner. What do you do in an overhaul? 

Captain Prinestac. On an engine, we tear it completely down, 
inspect all parts to specification, determine which parts are still 
usable, repair those parts that require repair and can be repaired, 
replace those parts that must be replaced and get them all back to- 
gether again. The engine is then run on a test stand to insure satis- 
factory operation. 


REACTIVATION OF AIRCRAFT INCLUDED 


Mr. Taser. Does this item for the current year represent, in part, 
an operation of recommissioning ships that had been taken out of 
commission? 

Captain Prinastaa. Yes, sir; it does involve the reactivation of 
aircraft that were taken out of commission last spring. 

Mr. Taper. And does not this item include considerable of that for 
next year? 

Captain PrinestaG. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Taser. What percentage of the operation would involve the 
overhau! incident to recommissioning? 

Captain Prinastac. About 18 percent, sir. 

Mr. Taser. About 18 percent of the total? 

Captain Prinastaa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is for next year or this year? 

Captain Prinastaa. Next year, sir. 

Mr. Taser. On this year it would be larger, probably? 

Captain Prinestac. Yes, sir; because our forces increased to a 
greater extent during the current year. 

Mr. Taser. That is, there would be more ships recommissioned 
this vear than probably will be next year? 

Captain Prinasrac. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taner. About what percentage of this year’s would be recom- 
missioned? 

Captain Prinestac. About 35 percent, I would say. 
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Mr. Taper. So that the service overhauls would be not very far 
from about the same percentage of operating craft as they are for 
this current year; is that right? 

Captain Prinastaa. That is right, si 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SUPPORTING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Taser. Your overhaul engine program is listed at $36 million. 
You have another item for supporting programs, $67 million. What 
are those supporting programs? 

Admiral Comps. They are for the component manufacturing, 
modification, preservation and storage, acceptance and transfer and 
salvage. On page 3-20 that is broken down into the different support- 
ing programs with the amounts for 1950, 1951, and 1952 

Mr. Taser. The item that drops off is the modification item which 
would be incident, I suppose, to recommissioning, is that right? 
Or would it be incident to the whole operation? 

Admiral Comps. The greater amount of that in 1951 was for the 
modernization of certain transport types. This transport program 
will be completed in 1951 and will not reoccur in 1952. 


OVERHAUL FOR AIRCRAFT RESERVE 


Mr. Taser. Your item of overhaul for aircraft reserve is down 
here at $44 million plus. That isa new item. What is that? 

Admiral Comss. During the last year we took a great number of 
our old ready-for-issue aircraft out of preservation-—out of mothballs. 
We had to do that in order to get planes over to Korea on very short 
notice. Now we need to rebuild our logistic reserve of war-ready 
planes to the extent possible at this time. This item provides for 
the preparing of aircraft for a ready-for-issue status. When those 
airplanes are reworked and are ready for issue, they will go into 
preservation cans and will be ready for immediate assignment if 
further mobilization or other emergency so requires. This then is a 
replacement program, to replace planes that we have sent out to take 
care of our upsurge in operations brought on by Korean hostilities. 


Arrcrarr OvernAuL, NAVAL RESERVE 


Mr. Taner. What about the item “Aircraft overhaul, Naval 
Reserve’’? 

Admiral Comps. That practically parallels the active, with the ex- 
ception of several of these items which we do not take up in the Re- 
serve, such as the overhaul for logistic reserve we just mentioned. 
This logistic reserve, of course, is available for Regular or Reserve 
needs as required. When the Reserves are called to active duty, 
they will use them. 

Mr. Taper. If the Reserves are called to active duty, your opera- 
tions here will be of a more modest type, is that correct? 

Admiral Comns. If they are suddenly brought to full operational 
status—by that I mean going out into the fleet—they will presumably 
use some of the planes that we are getting ready to go into the cans. 
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They would have to use some of those planes and we would later have 
to replace them, because we must keep available a logistic reserve of 
aircraft. 

Mr. Taser. That is all. 


MINOR REPAIRS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I should like to ask one question, if you will permit, 
Mr. Wigglesworth. With reference to the term ‘‘overhaul,’’ may | 
interpret that classification to include operational maintenance of the 
plane itself, or is it the operation and maintenance such as is given a 
plane when a pilot makes a report that it needs certain repairs? In 
other words, do the smaller or temporary repairs fall into a different 
category? 

Admiral Comrs. They do, sir; they represent the minor repairs that 
have to be done in the field to keep the plane going, and fall under 
“Flight operations.”’ 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, after so many flying hours you take 
the plane down and give it a complete overhaul? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. The other repairs are strictly of a minor character 
and fall into another category? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


OVERHAUL oF AIRCRAFT, ReGutar Navy 


Mr. WiaeLesworts. I am not quite clear why the overhaul of air- 
craft, Regular Navy, goes up from $101,900,000 to $110,800,000. The 
number of overhauls, as I understand it, is supposed to go down. 

Admiral Comrs. The cost per overhaul is higher. In comparing 
the figures $101 million with $110 million also we have to take int» 
account the supporting programs. A large amount of the supporting 
program is in the overhaul of aircraft reserve which we have not had 
in the 1951 budget. I think the over-all answer to your question 
would be the higher price of the overhaul plus the nonrecurring (we 
hope) preparation of aircraft to go into our logistic reserve. 

Mr. WicGiesworrnH. But the latter is set out in addition to the 
$110 million, is it not? It is set out as a $44-million item. 

Admiral Comrs. That is right, sir; I stand corrected on that. The 
increase is explained on page 3-18 as being caused by a rise in the 
average unit overhaul cost. There is a larger percentage of more 
complex aircraft and there also have been wage increases authorized 
to January 31, 1951, which were in effect only a part of the fiscal year 
1951 but which will be in effect for the whole of 1952. 

Mr. WiaecixswortH. I have not checked it, but I suppose that 
works out mathematically. It looks as though with so many fewer 
overhauls, it ought to show a different result. 

Admiral Comss. This average unit cost comes right from the 
experience figures which we get in monthly from all of our overhaul 
establishments. 

NUMBER OF OVERHAULS 


Mr. Taser. How many overhauls did you have in the month of 
April? 
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Captain Prinestaa. I cannot answer that question, I do not have 
those reports with me. 

Admiral Coss. We can put that in the record, we do not have it 
right here. 

Mr. Taper. If we had that figure here, we could make some calcu- 
lations from it. 

Mr. Lewis. I have the figure here. It was a little over 300. 

Mr. Taser. That would be $73,173 apiece. Does that sound 
right? 

Admiral Comes. For an overhaul? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Admiral Comss. No, sir. 

Mr. Lewis. That over-all cost figure which Mr. Taber has worked 
out would include supporting programs and engine overhaul in 
addition to the aircraft overhaul. 

Mr. Taser. The whole item out of this appropriation, the average 
of it for the overhaul would be $73,000; would that be about right? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir, when you add in the supporting programs 
and the engine overhaul or, as you put it, the over-all average. 

Mr. Taser. With 400 less overhauls, why should the item run 
larger than for the current year? 

Mr. Lewis. I believe Admiral Cassady’s charts which he showed 
the other day, showed the increased performance of the new aircraft 
that were coming into the program. They are heavier aircraft, they 
have more electronics equipment, and more of those types of planes 
are now reaching our overhaul and repair facilities. Those are the 
basic program factors that have caused the unit overhaul cost to 
increase. 

Mr. Taser. You told me a little while ago that this overhaul 
figure was, very largely for this current vear, the recommissioning 
job, whereas the figure for next year was not. That would indicate 
that it was more of a maintenance operation for next vear and that 
would not require so much of that approach; is not that correct? 

Mr. L=wis. It is largely the reverse, sir, because the planes that 
are brought into commission are the older and smaller planes and 
therefore have a much lower unit overhaul cost than the current 
operational workload. The current operational workload includes 
the most modern and the heaviest planes. 

Admiral Comrs. There are two phases of that which we have to 
consider, Mr. Taber. One involves bringing a whole airplane up to 
modernization. The other involves only replacing or modernizing 
the various parts when we come to them in the plane as it goes through 
overhaul. 

Mr. WicGLresworrtu. I assume it is jfist a question of arithmetic. 
That is all there is to it, is it not? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


INCREASE IN SUPPORTING PROGRAM ITEMS 


Mr. Wiae.teswortH. Why do the items of overhaul of material, 
manufacturing, preservation and storage, acceptance and transfer, 
salvage, and emergency all show an increase as compared with the 
fiscal year 1951? 
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Admiral Comps. There are two reasons for that, sir. We have, 
first of all, a larger operating program in 1952, and secondly, a larger 
percentage of the 1952 program consists of the more expensive, more 
modern types of airplanes which require more money to carry out the 
supporting programs. 


OVERHAUL OF MATERIAL 


Mr. WicGLteswortu. What do you mean by overhaul of material, 
for instance? 

Admiral Comrs. The overhaul of material in a World War IT plane 
would cost less than the overhaul of material and the replacement of 
parts in a modern plane; with the greater number of modern planes 
that we have the total cost would be more. 

Mr. WicGLzswortu. Is the overhaul of material the overhaul of an 
aircraft? 

Admiral Comps. It is the overhaul of the parts, sir; spare parts 
which have been replaced by ready issue parts. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. I assumed it was distinct from the overhaul 
of aircraft that we have just been discussing. 

Admiral Comss. You are correct, sir. It is the overhaul of spare 
parts for aircraft and that is distinct from the aircraft-overhaul pro- 
gram we have been discussing. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnh. Why should that show a $3-million increase? 

Admiral Comps. That ties.in with the question that Mr. Sheppard 
asked a little while ago about line maintenance versus the overhaul 
of material in the shops. In the field the part is simply replaced and 
the part that is taken out is sent back to an overhaul activity where it 
is reconditioned. The part that is out of commission has to be re- 
paired, put back into the system, and then sent back to the operating 
area where it can be used again. 

Mr. WieGLeswortx. Why should it show an 11-percent increase, a 
$3-million increase? 

Admiral Comps. Because we will be operating more aircraft under 
the 1952 plan. 

Mr. WiacLesworrn. Again I thought this was material that we 
were talking about as distinct from aircraft? 

Admiral Comps. It is, sir; but it is proportionate to the number of 
aircraft we are operating. There is a greater number of operating 
planes than in 1951 and therefore we would have more of this work 
being done. 

DISTINCTION OF RESERVE ITEMS 


Mr. Wiae.eswortnu. This item, “Overhaul for Aircraft Reserve,” 
$44 million, is distinct from Overhaul for Aircraft Naval Reserve, is 
it not? 

Admiral Comss. That is distinct from the Naval Reserve. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. This is reserve planes rather than planes for 
the Reserve? 

Admiral Comps. It is a logistic reserve; yes, sir. It is a separate 
program. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. These planes are over and above the total 
of new planes that you gave us? 

Admiral Compss. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. WiceLeswortnH. That you said you were requesting, at the 
start of your testimony? 

Admiral Comrs. These are planes we already have that are to be 
brought into good operating condition and put in our preservation 
cans. 

Mr. Wiaciesworta. And are included in the over-all figure of 
planes available that vou gave us for 1952? 

Admiral Comps. They are included in Admiral Cassady’s list that 
he gave you the other day. 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WicGueswortn. That is all. 

Mr. SHepparb. Mr. Scrivner—— 

Mr. Scrivner. In view of the questions asked by Mr. Taber and 
Mr. Wigglesworth, the questions I had in mind have been answered 
and I have none at this time. 


Sration Operations, Reautar Navy AND NAvAL RESERVE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will take up activities 5 and 6, “Station opera- 
tions, Regular Navy” and “Station operations, Naval Reserve.” 
For “Station operations, Regular Navy,’ you are making a request in 
1952 of $155,069,000; and for “Station operations, Naval Reserve,”’ 
you are making a request for 1952 of $9,800,000. 

Please present your justification for thosé two activities, Admiral? 

Admiral Comps. All phases of naval and Marine Corps air opera- 
tions are directly or indirectly dependent on station support. Shore 
stations serve as bases for aircraft on missions not conducted from 
carriers; provide overhaul, repair, and modification facilities; function 
as training centers for pilots and crewmen; and operate as laboratories 
for the development and test of aeronautical innovations designed to 
maintain the technical superiority of aircraft in the naval service. 
These essential stations must be maintained and operated at a level of 
efficiency which will permit effective and adequate support to the 
expanding mission of naval aviation. 

During the postwar years air station development failed to keep pace 
with the rather unprecedented advance in the design of naval aircraft. 
Consequently the majority of stations are incapable of supporting 
continuous safe operations of high-speed jet aircraft in more than 
limited numbers. The problem of small operating areas and over- 
crowded facilities became acute during 1951 when air stations were 
faced with the task of supporting augmented forces, comprised of 
modern high-performance aircraft, with outmoded and_ obsolete 
facilities. To partially alleviate this undesirable situation, 10 
additional stations were activated during 1951. The 1952 program 
contemplates the operation of 58 Regular Navy and Marine Corps 
shore stations whose missions are predominantly air. Compared with 
the approved 1951 Aeronautical Shore Establishment the number of 
stations in operation in 1952 represents an increase of two stations. 


DESCRIPTION OF ACTIVITY CONTENT 


The Regular Navy station operations estimate covers all normal 
operating and maintenance costs of Regular Navy and Marine Corps 
air stations, both continental and extra-continental. It thus relates 
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to the recurring workload generated at shore stations and does not 
provide for station improvements, major repairs or other nonrecurring 
projects. In general the categories of costs which are financed by this 
budget activity encompass: 

(a) Operation of station utilities and service departments, including 
fiscal and supply departments, power and heating plants, sewage- 
disposal plants, warehouses, barracks, and firefighting and _ trans- 
portation equipment. 

(b) Recurring day-to-day maintenance of runways, taxiways, 
hangars, shops, roads, drainage systems, utility lines, ramps, buildings, 
and other facilities comprising an air station; and 

(c) All other overhead expenses of supporting work performed in 
Government establishments, except for limited shop expense categories 
within aircraft overhaul and repair facilities. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


The Aeronautical Shore Establishment for 1952 consists of the 
minimum number of stations necessary to support the expanding 
world-wide mission of naval aviation. These stations are grouped 
into five major categories: 

Fleet support stations: Stations in this group have a primary 
mission directly in support of fleet operations. Their locations at 
strategic points along both ¢oasts is indicative generally of their defense 
and reconnaissance functions. Some of these stations include among 
their facilities major overhaul shops to which Navy and Marine Corps 
aircraft are sent periodically for rehabilitation. 

Training stations: These stations provide the training facilities for 
all Navy and Marine Corps aviators, from basic training to the most 
advanced flight techniques. In addition, air crewmen and ground 
crewmen are trained in advanced aviation operating and maintenance 
specialties. 

Much of the vital aviation research and development program is 
centered at these stations. Experimental aircraft components—and 
that includes the guided missile—are developed and evaluated at 
stations budgeted under this category. 

These facilities are so designated because they have miscellaneous 
specialized missions to perform not shared by other stations. Exam- 
ples of missions supported by these facilities are storage of reserve 
stock aircraft and advance base equipment, support of centralized 
photographic functions, and flight training for students at the Naval 
Academy. 

These are of three types—stations in Alaska, Hawaii, and on United 
States territory in the Caribbean area; stations at leased bases within 
the Western Hemisphere; and stations located in forward and occupied 
areas, principally in the central and western Pacific and in the Far 
East. 

Budget estimates for Regular Navy station operations in 1952 are 
predicated on careful analysis of 1950 and 1951 costs and on workload 
projections developed by each station. These estimates reflect current 
cost experience and contain no provision for price increases subsequent 
to January 1, 1951. They reflect also the changes in station missions 
necessary to support the larger operating forces. Estimates for new 
stations in 1952, for which experience data is unavailable, were com- 
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puted on the basis of the cost of supporting a corresponding work- 
load at established stations having similar missions. 

A summary of the principal factors affecting the various program 
estimates is presented in the remaining sections of this activity justi- 
fication, and we go through the various activities which I have just 
mentioned. 


‘ 


ESTIMATES AND OBLIGATIONS BY TYPE OF STATION 


The first is “Fleet support stations,’’ where we ask this year for 
$73,550,000. There will be a total of 23 fleet support stations in an 
operating status as of 1 July 1951. 

Mr. SHerparp. What is your unobligated balance pertaining to the 
amount for fleet support stations where you reflect an estimate of 
$73 million? 

Admiral Comrs. Captain Dodson, would you give that for 1951? 

Captain Dopson. Of the $66 million for fleet support stations in 
1951, we have obligated $54 million; there is committed an additional 
$13.6 million, leaving an unobligated and uncommitted balance of 
only $808,000, or about 1.2 percent of the total. 

Admiral Comps. There is $3,017,000 in the fourth supplemental. 
We do not yet have that. 

Mr. SHepparp. Picking up your next item, ‘Training stations,” 
you are making a request in that estimate for $22,420,000, and your 
explanation of the requirements is along the lines you have given us 
heretofore. What, again, is your unexpended balance as it relates to 
that account? I am addressing myself to the training stations item. 

Admiral Comps. The amount presently available is $20,280,000. 
In the fourth supplemental we have $610,000 additional. So, of the 
$20,280 ,000—— 

Captain Dopson. We have obligated as of April 30 $16,241,000 
or 77.7 percent. We have committed in the form of allotments to 
these stations for their continued operation $4,047,000 or an addi- 
tional 19.4 percent. That leaves an unobligated and uncommitted 
balance of $602,000, or less than 3 percent of the total. 

Mr. SHepparp. I notice your comment in the paragraph under 
“Training stations,” referring to the second portion of the first para- 
graph, where you contemplate-— 
even greater increases were necessary at the various technical training schools 
to meet the required annual output of 21,600 technicians, which is more than twice 
the output rate obtaining in February 1951. 


That increase is made necessary because of the expanded program? 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. On your next item, ‘Research and development 
stations,’ in the 1952 estimate you need $31 million. What is the 
unexpended and unobligated balance in that account? 

Admiral Comss. We have presently available $24,255,000. The 
fourth supplemental adds $1,200,000. 

Captain Dopson. Of the $24 million, $20,521,000 or 80.6 percent 
was obligated at April 30. The entire remaining balance is 
committed. 

Mr. SHepparp. On the next item “Miscellaneous facilities,” 
wherein you are making a request for $5,190,000, what is your un- 
obligated and unexpended balance as of this date, or as of the last 
date you have available? 
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Captain Dopson. Of the available amount, $5,081,000, we had 
obligated, as of April 30, $3,950,000 or 76.9 percent; $984,000 or 19.2 
percent is committed, leaving available an unobligated and uncom- 
mitted balance of about 3 percent. 

Mr. Suepparp. | think it would be well at this point, because of 
the title under which these funds are requested, if you would read 
into the record the following language under “ Miscellaneous facilities.”’ 

Admiral Comps. The operation of the five stations comprising this 
category, of which the more important functions in 1952 will be the 
support of the Naval Photographic Interpretation Center and of 
aircraft storage facilities for logistic reserve aircraft required during 
early stages of mobilization, is programed at a total cost of $5,190,- 
000. The estimate provides for supporting these stations in 1952 
approximately at the 1951 level of operations with adjustments to 
reflect the annual cost of certain expenses, principally wage increases, 
that were effective for a part only of 1951. 

Mr. Suepparp. With reference to your extra continental stations 
wherein you are making a request for fiscal 1952 of $22,909,000, I 
repeat, what is the unexpended and unobligated balance left in this 
account? 

Captain Dopson. The obligations as of April 30 were $14,375,000 
or 78 percent of the available $17,750,000. The commitments 
amounted to $3,582,000 or 19.3 percent, leaving an unobligated and 
uncommitted balance of about $613,000, or 3 percent of the available 
amount. 

NEW OPERATIONS INCLUDED 


Mr. Suepparp. This question is directed both to projects 5 and 6, 
which are Station Operations, Regular and Reserve. What new 
operation is incorporated in those over presentations in both instances, 
if any? 

Admiral Comps. In the Regular Stations category, we have the 
two new stations we are putting into commission during fiscal 1952; 
there are no important additional facilities in the Reserve. The two 
new stations are Chincoteague and Trenton. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the amount of money contemplated to be 
expended at Chincoteague? 

Captain Dopson. $1,200,000 at Chincoteague in 1952. 

Mr. SHeprarp. What type of work is required to necessitate that 
expenditure? 

Admiral Comrs. That is the activation cost of that station. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Does that mean improvements to the station, such 
as painting and rehabilitation? 

Admiral Comps. It includes painting and other rehabilitation costs. 

Mr. SHepparp. And mechanical devices? 

Admiral Comps. It includes those also. 

Mr. SHepparp. Does that same explanation apply to Trenton? 

Admiral Comps. I am sorry; I stand corrected. It consists in part 
of these items but most of the estimate pertains to operating costs for 
that part of the vear that the station is in commission. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then it is not all to go to rehabilitation? 

Admiral Comss. No, sir. 
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Mr. SHePpparRD. What is the explanation on Trenton; what is the 
amount involved there? 


Admiral Comps. About $1,350,000. 
Mr. Suepparp. For the same general purposes? 
Admiral Comps. For the same general purposes; ves, sir. 


USE OF REGULAR FACILITIES BY RESERVE UNITS 


Mr. Ritey. Admiral, I understand in the Naval Reserve some of 
these units are stationed on the Regular Navy bases and some on 
Naval Reserve bases; is that right? 

Admiral Combs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Do the ones on Regular Navy bases use the facilities 
on those bases, or do they have different set-ups? 

Admiral Comps. They use many of the facilities on the Regular 
bases, but they also have their separate equipment at their own 
facilities on the station. For imstance, over here at Anacostia, the 
Reserves use the power, ruaway, and all other normal facilities of the 
station, but they have their own funds for separate little repair shops 
and for separate barracks. 

Mr. Ritey. The repair shops are separate, with separate machines? 

Admiral Comps. These are not overhaul shops; they are small line 
maintenance shops, such as we described to the chairman a little 
while ago. There are no overhaul facilities as such. 

Mr. Riney. The overhaul facilities are all regular installations? 

Admiral Comps. They are all centered at our regular installations. 
This is really just line maintenance, day to day maintenance of the 
planes assigned to them. 

Mr. Ritey. You do not consider there is a duplication of effort 
there? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. They have their own units; each wing or 
squadron has its own small repair facilities, regardless of whether it is 
Regular or Reserve. The extent of these facilities will vary according 
to the number of planes they are operating under their aircraft 
allowance. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR FLEET SUPPORT STATIONS 


Mr. Taser. You show one more station in your fleet support. 
Where is that? 
Admiral Comps. Chincoteague, sir. 
Mr. Taser. Where is that? 
Admiral Comrs. That is on the eastern shore of Virginia, sir. 
Mr. Taser. How much were your obligations in April on this fleet 
support item? 
Admiral Comps. We do not have that by separate station category. 
We can give it to vou in the over-all. 
Mr. Taner. Give it to me in the over-all. 
Mr. Lewis. The over-all figure was $13,962,014 for the Regular 
Navy. 
Mr. Taner. That is for all activities? 
_Mr. Lewis. That is for all stations, sir, covered by our Regular 
Navy program. 
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OBLIGATIONS FOR STATION OPERATIONS, REGULAR NAVY 


Mr. Taser. And what are the total obligations so date for all these 
activities? You gave them by items. Give me the total. 

Captain Dopson. The total obligations to date for station opera- 
tions, Regular Navy, as of April 30 were $109,736,000 or 82 percent 
of the available $133,424 ,000. 

Mr. Taser. Will you probably need to obligate all that? That 
will leave you $31 million, practically, or $15 million a month. You 
won’t need all that; will you? 

Captain Dopson. Yes, sir; we will need to obligate every dollar 
of that additional money. 


INCREASE FOR TRAINING STATIONS 


Mr. Taser. Why do these stations where the number is just the 
same show a very considerable increase? In the next item ‘Train- 
ing,’’ you have $1,500,000 extra in there over the current year’s figure. 
Why would you need that? 

Admiral Comps. There, sir, we have an increased student load to 
handle at our training stations. The large increase in student load 
accounts for most of the increase in the estimate for our training sta- 
tions. We have an increase in pilot training and an increase in tech- 
nical training. You recall, I believe, our previous discussion con- 
cerning the technical training of those 21,000 students per year at our 
technical training centers, principally at Memphis and Jacksonville. 

Mr. Taser. How many will you have this year at those technical 
training centers? 

Mr. Lewis. We had about 13,000 at the beginning of the year and 
are increasing during the year to ‘about 21 ,600. 

Mr. Taper. How many trainees do you have in connection with 
your whole aeronautics operation? 

Admiral Cassapy. In 1952 we plan on training 1,800 new student 
aviators plus the total of 21,600 technicians. That will be the total 
for 1952. 

Mr. Taser. And that compares with—— 

Admiral Cassapy. That compares at the start of 1951 with a pilot 
training rate of 1,050. We are now gradually building that up to 
an output of 1,800. In technical training, we were training at the 
rate of 13,000 per year. We are building that up to a rate of 21 {600 
to take care of the increase in forces and also the extra insurance to 
take care of the reservists released to inactive duty. 


INCREASE FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT STATIONS 


Mr. Taser. Your research and development item seems to jump 
$6 million or nearly that, and you seem to have one more set-up. 
What is that? 

Admiral Comss. The new station there is the Naval Air Turbine 
Test Station at Trenton, N. d. We are planning to commission this 
station early in fiscal year 1952 

Mr. Taser. That is only to cost $1,300,000, and you have a $6 
million jump. 
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Admiral Corns. I should have indicated, sir, that the new station 
accounts for part of the increase. That figure of $1,350,000 for the 
new station is correct. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you need the $6 million? That sounds like 
a pretty liberal jump. 

Admiral Comps. ‘lhe increase is required to accelerate research 
and development projects during the year, particularly evaluation of 
aircraft and missile prototypes. We discussed the missile projects 
this morning and all of those projects are carried on at these various 
research and development stations. We believe it to be a matter of 
great military urgency that test and development effort be further 
intensified to shorten the interval required for making available to 
the fleet new units of equipment having superior performance ca- 
pabilities. 

MISCELLANEOUS FACILITIES 


Mr. Taser. What are these miscellaneous facilities? 

Admiral Comps. The miscellaneous facilities are the Naval Air 
Station, Anacostia; Naval Air Facility, Annapolis, Md.; Naval Air 
Facility, Litchfield Park, Ariz.; Naval Air Facility, Monterey, Calif.; 
and the Marine Corps Air Station, Quantico, Va. 


INCREASE FOR EXTRA CONTINENTAL STATIONS 


Mr. Taser. This item for extra continental stations seems to have 
gone up $2,840,000 with no increase in the number. 

Admiral Comss. The logistic importance of these stations, partic- 
ularly in the Far East, has increased significantly. We are operating 
many more aircraft at stations in the Far East. 


PERSONNEL SERVICE INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Taser. Which items are the cover-all for the personnel? 
The station part of them was related to the overhaul of airplanes, 
part of them to fleet operations, and part of them to station operations. 
Is not that right, or was either of them due to other things 

Admiral Comps. The items you have listed, sir, cover our per- 
sonnel estimates. 

Mr. Taser. Well, you have alteration and replacement of facili- 
ties, which I suppose would be another; you have items under research 
and development and also have items under mobilization, and sup- 
porting equipment all the way down. But this field personnel you 
have in here is an increase of 12,000 personnel and $40 million over 
the current year and $81 million over last year. There is not any 
way we can break this down into projects or anything of that char- 
acter, I suspect—or is there? 

Admiral Comps. The majority of the people added under the new 
performance budget consist of storekeepers, formerly provided by——— 
_ Mr. Taser. Do you have any breakdown that would show what it 
is; that we could see? 

Mr. Lewis. I can give you the figures by major areas. 

Mr. Taser. But is there any wav | could have it so that I can see it? 
There is not anything here in the justification, and it is awfully hard 
to follow anything of that character without it. 
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Captain Dopson. This is an object-classification breakdown of ‘our 
station-operations program. The object classification is listed at the 
top [submitting]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Do all of the stations follow that general pattern? 

Captain Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. This is in dollars; this is not in the number of employees. 

Mr. SuHepparD. Do you have it by employees? 

Mr. Lewis. We can give it by major categories. 

Mr. Taner. We will start with the number of employees. You do 
not have any table you can give us that shows that. I would like to 
have that in the record as to each one of these categories here. 

Are there any other categories beside these that cover it? There 
are, are there not? 

Mr. Lewis. There are, sir. There are personnel in “Research and 
development”; there are personnel in ‘Supporting equipment, ma- 
tériel and services’; and there are personnel in “Departmental 
administration.” 

Mr. Taner. Well, personnel in departmental administration would 
all be under the Department item which is in here separately, and that 
jibes with the justification; so I would not care about that. 

What I would like to get is a breakdown of these field services on 
the basis of the activities, and I would like to have it available on the 
basis of 1950, 1951, and 1952. 

Mr. Lewis. We can put that in the record. 

Mr. Taser. You do not have it here in any table so that we can 
see it? 

Mr. Lewis. I have it by major categories, by which I mean the two 
aircraft overhaul programs combined, the two station operations 
programs combined, research and development separately, inspection 
separately, and the others, which are small, in one figure. 


Man-Year Anatysis BY BupGet Activity 


Mr. Taner. I would like to have you put that into the record so 
that we can see just how many employees and how much money is 
involved for each one of those activities for each one of those fiscal 
years. 

Mr. SHepparp. You will supply that for the record? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Aircraft and facilities appropriation—Analysis of man-years by budget activity 





| | | 
| Fiseal year | Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
1950 | 1951 | 952 


Budget activity ; : 
| .’ j i) | 


| 
| 











| 
1. Flight operations, Regular Navy-.---.-.....---.-...--------- SEERA Rape Ree ae, PRET RI rear am 
2. Flight operations, Naval Reserve vas ; RR SERS) ETRE ain BS Eee, 
3. Aircraft overhaul, Regular Navy dhgyingcoit ~---| 27, O87 | 29, 213 | 35, 868 
4. Aircraft overhaul, Naval Reserve eante eounaniel 7, 460 6, 280 | 4, 892 
5. Station operations, Regular Navy-.-.-......-..----.-------- } 26, 627 | 28, 474 | 33, 072 
6. Station operations, Naval Reserve Sein P 5 Gidoaes 2, 286 2,115 2, 121 
7. Alteration and replacement of facilities -_---- saad 914 | 1, 624 | 1, 824 
8. Research and development Vea a | 2, 686 | 3, 262 | 4, 145 
9. Industrial mobilization pels ASE, 36 | 35 | 38 
10. Supporting equipment, matériel, and services we A 911 | 1, 527 | 2, 332 
11. Departmental administration ee, Se ESS F 852 | 1, 030 | 1, 138 
ea ee ae eee 69, 039 | 73, 560 | 85, 430 
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Mr. Taper. It seems to me like we should have had that presented 
to us. I do not see how we can ask you any questions about it 
intelligently without it. 

I think that is all I have at this time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS FOR STATION OPERATIONS, NAVAL RESERVE 


Mr. Wicciesworta. | do not think anybody has given us the 
obligation figure for activity 6, “Station operations, Naval Reserve.” 

Admiral ( Comps. In the 1951 appropriation we had $10,312,600, 
nothing in the fourth supplemental. Captain Dodson can give you 
the breakdown. on that. 

Captain Dopson. The obligations against that on April 30 were 
$8,094,000 or 78.5 percent. The commitments were $2,065,000 or an 
additional 20 percent, leaving available uncommitted and unobligated 
a balance of $153,000 or 1.5 percent of the total. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. You use that word ‘“‘committed.”” Can you 
cancel those commitments tomorrow? 

Captain Dopson. Those are in the form of allotments to pay for 
the day-to-day operations of the stations, the salaries and material 
costs. They could only be recalled at the expense of reductions in 
force at those stations. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortn. Do you mean you have commitments for 
the balance of the fiscal year in terms of salaries, for instance, or are 
those commitments only made each month? 

Captain Dopson. The commitments are made on a quarterly 
basis. 

Mr. Wiae.ieswortu. In other words, this 20 percent includes the 
salaries on the present basis pavable from now until the end of the 
fiscal year? 

Captain Dopson. That is correct, s 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortn. I notice in our committee print all but two 
of these items we are considering apparently contemplate reimburs- 
able obligations. In a general way, what do those represent? 

Captain Dopson. We would get reimbursed for any services per- 
formed for another department or another service at any of our 
stations. 

Mr. WiaGiteswortn. You have a total of $6 million of estimated 
reimbursements; for instance, aircraft for Regular Navy, $2,692,000. 
What would that represent? 

Mr. Lewis. Coast Guard overhaul and also overhaul of 

Mr. Wice.eswortn. I thought we had a separate item for the 
Coast Guard overhaul. 

Mr. Lewis. I believe I can clarify that by—— 

Mr. WigeLteswortn. There was a $375,000 item that we had a 
little while ago. 

Admiral Comps. That was to put in equipment in those planes. 

Mr. Wiegteswortsh. In Coast Guard planes? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. We are planning to put equipment in 
those Coast Guard planes that they do not need themselves to carry 
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out their own Coast Guard responsibilities. That is equipment over 
and above what they require which we will require when they 
operate with us in antisubmarine warfare or in other Regular Nav y 
operational assignments. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. What does this $2,692,000 contemplate, and 
what does the item below of $2,800,000 for supporting equipment, 
matériel and services contemplate? 

Admiral Comps. I can give you an example of that. The Coast 
Guard will operate a PBM or a number of PBM’s. It is much more 
economical if they turn those PBM’s over to us to overhaul than if 
they were to set up an overhaul establishment of their own to take 
care of their own planes. We, by agreement, will overhaul those 
aircraft for them subject to reimbursement. From a matter of 
experience, we estimate we will have a certain number of those to 
overhaul. 

Mr. WiecLteswortH. How many? 

Admiral Comrs. I do not know exactly. 

Mr. Lewis. About 20 Coast Guard planes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGciteswortu. Is that the basis for the computation of this 
$2,692,000? 

Mr. Lewis. In part and in part it is our estimate of what work we 
are going to do in connection——— 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. That is what I am trying to find out—what 
the work is for both of those major reimbursements. 

Mr. Lewss. We overhaul aircraft for MDAP on the same basis. 
Those are the aircraft we are giving to France, Australia, and others 
in the defense aid program. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. How much work is there going to be in that 
item? 

Mr. Lewis. We estimate in that item about $2,000,000. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. For how many overhauls, for how many 
planes? I am talking about the $2,692,000 in one place and the 
$2,800,000 in another. 

Mr. Lewis. The $2,800,000 represents the photographic materials 
we are selling to other bureaus of the Navy Department. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrnu. I thought you told me that was overhauling 
MDAP planes. 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. The $2,692,000 covers the overhaul of planes 
and matériel. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortn. How many? 

Captain Moore. Two hundred eighty-seven aircraft plus the spare 
parts to go with those aircraft. 

Mr. Wiacitesworrn. That means about $10,000 an aircraft. That 
is partly coming from the Coast Guard and partly coming from the 
foreign-aid appropriation? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, it seems a little more difficult than usual! 


to get detailed information on these estimates. I am just wondering 


when we go on the floor, should someone take up this item of ‘ Fleet’ 
support,” $73,550,000, and say “‘ What is that going to be spent for? 
what could I tell them from what we have been told now? I mean in 


plain, simple, precise language, where is that $73 million going to go’ 


Admiral Comps. We have the estimate in the 1952 program for all 
of the fleet support stations with the amounts for each one of the 
stations listed here. 
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Mr. Scrivner. You have it, but we do not. 
for what do you spend the money? 
Captain Dopson. Here is a complete shopping list [submitting]. 


For what does it go; 


NAVAL AIR STATION, ALAMEDA, CALIF. 


Mr. Scrivner. That shows what you have in each station. For 
instance, let us take the first one of the naval air stations, Alameda, 
Calif. You have set down here an item of $9,570,000. I know no 
more now than I did a few minutes ago, except that is the amount that 
is going to be spent at Alameda, Calif. For what is the $9,570,000 
going to be spent? 

Admiral Comps. That covers, for example, the operation of station 
utilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much for utilities? While you are looking 
that up, what else does it go for? 

Admiral Comps. It includes, sir, fiscal and supply department 
operations. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does that mean? If I told some Member on 
the floor there was so much for the fiscal and supply departments, 
what does that mean? 

Admira! Comss. In this new performance budget— 

Mr. Taser. lt would look like the Foreign Afiairs Commiitee. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is just exactly what I am getting at. In this 
new performance budget, we do not know much about it. 

Admiral Comps. We pay for the fiscal people; we pay for the supply 
people. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, that is the manpower you are 
talking about now? 

Admiral Comps. In those functions; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In supplies and accounts, how much goes for that? 

Admiral Comss. That is the breakdown I think we are preparing 
to put in the record. Mr. Taber asked for that, I believe. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are going to have something for manpower. 
We have something for utilities and for manpower. What else? 

Mr. Taser. I do not believe we ever got as far as a breakdown by 
stations. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what they have here—by stations. They 
have a lot of figures here, Mr. Taber, but for the life of me I still do 
not know where the money is going and what they are spending it for. 

Mr. Taser. I do not think we do. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think we are entitled to know. That is they only 
way we can take any comprehensive view of the program at all. 

Admiral Comps. I have in my hand here the respective functions 
distributed by the 1952 budget. J have four stations broken down 
by administration, supply, transportation, power, communications, 
grounds and ground structures, water front, personnel facilities, and 
production shops. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are we going to go to the four others, or are we 
going to stick to Alameda? 
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NAVAL AIR STATION, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


_ Admiral Comps. I do not have that as to Alameda. May I take 
San Diego? 
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Mr. Scrivner. All right; let us get it for San Diego. San Diego is 
a big one. 

Admiral Comss. There is a total of $9,465,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. For what are we going to spend that $9,465,000? 

Admiral Comps. For administration, $2,546,085, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say you are going to spend that much for 
administration, for what are you going to spend it? Where do the 
dollars go; to whom and for what? 

Admiral Comps. The account for that is divided into a list of items 
here under administration, such as aeronautics offices, ordnance 
offices 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take one at a time, and tell me what they are. 
If I had to get up on the floor and explain how you are going to spend 
this $9 million, I could not do it. 

All I could do now is say: ‘Well, the Admiral said he wanted 
$9,465,000 for San Diego, and he is going to have some administration 
and some utilities.”’ 

And that is all I could tell them. Then when someone said: “What 
do you mean by administration?” I would say: “I do not know. 
That is what he told me.” 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to ask a question at this point, if I may. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Admiral, in the composition of your mathematical 
set-up here in your totals, under the existing performance budget, are 
you presently able or do you have someone here with you who is 
presently prepared to pick up the details of expenditure that would 
pertain to the operation of San Diego, giving us the number of admin- 
istrative positions, their pay, and so forth and other specific details? 

Are you prepared to do that? Do you have men here that have 
that preparation, so that you can supply that type of information? 

If you have not, I think you might be frank and say so. If you 
have, of course, that is a different situation. 

Admiral Comers. We do not have all of that detailed data with us 
here, sir, but it is available in our records in the Bureau. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, Mr. Chairman, if they merely supply it 
for the record as we all know from practical experience by the time 
we work on each day’s hearings and tiy to correct the transcript of 
the previous day, and pay attention to what is going on, we do not 
get to see what is put in the record for several days or weeks, when 
all the continuity is lost, and there is no opportunity to ask a single, 
solitary question about it. It just leaves me with an absolute feeling 
of helplessness, when you try to find out where all these biilions of 
dollars are going. 

You can tell how many planes you are building and how much it will 
cost. That is one thing. You can tell how many ships you are 
building and how much they will cost. You can tell how much it is 
for electronics. However, when you come down to a figure like 
$9,465,000 for the operation at San Diego, it tells me absolutely 
nothing. 

If they do not have it, I suppose that is just the way it is going to 
have to be, but I do not like it; not even a little bit. 
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ESTIMATES OF ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Mr. Taser. How would you ever spend $2,000,000 for adminis- 
tration in that set-up? 

Admiral Comss. We do not have those figures here, sir, but I can 
get them. We have in detail the basis upon which we have arrived 
at the total figure for the support of each station in our records. 

Mr. Taser. How could you do it? I do not know what kind of a 
set-up you have there, but for administration for that set-up I am 
wondering how you could spend $2,000,000. 

Mr. Mepuin. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you identify yourself for the record? 

Mr. Mepurn. I am Mr. Medlin. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is your position? 

Mr. Meputin. I am in the shore establishments division, Bureau of 
Aeronautics, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. Very well. 

Mr. Mepurn. Our collection of costs, sir, is on the basis of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts functional breakdown for expenses. 

Mr. Taser. Functional breakdown? You have to have something 
that would be somewhere near actual, rather than functional, for me. 
That is what I am interested in. 

Mr. Mepurn. The major functions, sir, are administration, supply, 
transportation, communications, grounds and ground structures, per- 
sonnel facilities, productive shops. Those are the major groupings in 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts accounting system. Those, 
then, are referred to as the functional breakdown. 

Mr. Taser. And you give a certain percentage to each station on 
each one of those items? That is, you break the thing down accord- 
ing to the same percentage for each station? 

Mr. Mepuin. No, sir, because certain of our stations are different. 
For instance, the research and development stations have a higher 
percentage of administrative cost because of the indireci support of 
the research and development programs, which is charged to that 
administrative series. Therefore, all the leave time and holiday 
time of the people engaged directly in research and development is 
administrative overhead cost and that is lodged against this parti- 
cular funetion of administration. 

Mr. Taner. Now, is the leave time of the fellow who washes the 
windows or who does the cooking an administrative function, also? 

Mr. Mepuin. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Taser. How about the fellow who scrapes the bottom of the 
ship? Is his leave time also an administrative function? 

Mr. Mepuin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Do you have 5 or 6 admirals for 1 seaman? Do you 
have 4 or 5 foremen for each employee? 

Frankly, I do not see how you are going to get to the figures you 
have in here for administration unless there is something of that kind 
involved. It sounds like a Mexican army. 

Mr. Suepparb. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Pardon the interruption, Mr. Taber. 
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DETERMINATION OF PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. WicGcLteswortH. How do you determine the number of people 
necessary at any one of these stations? 

Mr. Mepuin. Through our system of work measurement, sir. 
We have a work measurement program in effect at all stations. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You have a matter of over $2 billion involved 
in salaries, just for civilian personnel in the Navy, I think for more 
than 500,000 civilian personnel. I do not understand how you can 
get any accurate idea of how many people there should be at a station 
by some hypothetical yardstick. 

Mr. Mepun. The work measurement program is utilized for this 
purpose, sir. As any work measurement program, it only serves to 
monitor our requirements. In other words, if the entire operation is 
wrong the work measurement program is wrong. But over the entire 
aviation shore establishment we get a pretty good cross check on cost. 

We take each particular function and reduce it to a yardstick to 
measure the work and reduce it to a factor. Then we compare that 
factor to the performance of the particular station, which shows us 
whether they are high or low relative to the median that has been 
selected through the statistical arraying or rating method. This pro- 
cedure enables us to gage the performance of each station. 

Mr. Taser. Where did you get that scheme? 

Mr. Mep.urn. Sir? 

Mr. Taser. Where did you get that scheme? 

Mr. Mepuin. That is a system which we have been operating in 
the Bureau of Aeronautics for years. However, there is a current 
program for modifying that system for use throughout the Navy. 
Recently the Secretary has extended certain work measurement pro- 
grams that have now been finalized, such as industrial relations and 
public works. 

Mr. Taser. Who invented that scheme? 

Mr. Mepuin. The scheme was developed, sir, in discussions in 
which representatives: of all bureaus participated and as a result of 
which a uniform system was agreed upon for those various functions. 

Mr. Taser. Did they take the high figure for each function? 

Mr. Meputn. The system itself, sir, is not based on any specific 
figures. The figures themselves are subsequently developed through 
the use of the uniform system of compilation. It is the system of 
compiling that has been standardized. In other words, certain 
measured functions have been agreed upon. 

Mr. Taser. In other words, for a station with 200 emplovees you 
would have the same percentage of administration that you would 
have for a station of 5,000 employees? 

Mr. Mep.uin. No, sir, you would not. The percentage might 
be radically different, depending upon the mission of the station, the 
geographical location, and many other factors. You relate your par, 
which is the standard that has been derived, to each of those stations, 
to get a performance ratio. Then you inquire into why Station X is 
70 percent of 100 instead of 100 percent, or why it is 150 percent 
instead of 100 percent. 

Mr. Taner. You never try to bring a station that is using a larger 
percentage of its money for administration than the others down to 
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any figure? 
you not? 

Mr. Mepuin. No, sir. If they are high we inquire into why they 
are high. If they are low we inquire into why they are low. If they 
are low it may be that they are inefficient—that they are not doing the 
properly. If they are high it may be that they are spending too much 
in that particular function. 

Through the use of the work-measurement program, which deter- 
mines the par, we go back to each one of the stations and say, ‘“‘Why 
are you so much off the standard on administration?” or ““Why are 
you so far off on supply?” 

There might be a logical explanation for it, and, therefore, it might 
be perfectly all right. 

Mr. Taser. Frankly, the thing that bothers me about it is that we 
never can get any facts on which we are justified in bringing in any 
appropriation, on the kind of a set-up that you are giving us. We 
just are completely in the dark. The only thing we can do is take 
what you throw at us or take a “meat ax’ cut. 

Now, that is the thing that bothers me. You cannot approach it 
from an intelligent standpoint at all. 

Mr. Suepparp. | think the approach that the captain gave the 
other afternoon was a very clear one, Mr. Taber. He gave us our 
percentages across the board in a very clarified manner. 

I may be wrong, but I can see the procedure that the gentleman has 
just expressed to you, and I liken it somewhat unto the operation of a 
slide rule. In other words, you must have a basic formula before you 
can adjust your slide rule to get an answer. 

You have laid down a hypothetical slide rule here that covers a 
multiplicity of functions. Under the law of averages if station X 
devitates from the answer which comes out of that slide-rule decision 
you want to know why. 

When it comes to the actual details, that make up the fluctuation 
within that slide rule, that is a compilation of many activities of which 
you are not afforded the details in the actual manpower application. 
Is that a right conclusion upon my part? 

Mr. Mepuin. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Taser. I am going to ask for some information, and I am going 
to study it quite carefully before this bill is marked up, or at ‘least 
before it goes to the floor. 

[ want to see just what you are getting to. 

[ want, for each one of these stations, a breakdown showing the so- 
called administrative expense for each of the items of expense for each 
one of these 58 stations. I want a detailed breakdown as to each one 
of them, showing the personnel on each station, and I want what the 
actual expenditures are in each one of those stations for each one of 
those purposes in 1950, 1951, and the proposal for 1952. 

Mr. Suepparp. How long will it take you to prepare that informa- 
tion, and what cost will be involved? 

Mr. Lewts. It will take about 2 weeks, sir, to compile that. 

Mr. Taner. Do you mean you do not have it? 

_ Mr. Lewis. We have it, sir, in the basic records, but to compile 
itin a form to present to you 

Mr. Taser. I do not see how you could bring us an estimate with- 
out having it. 


You always try to bring them up to the top figure, do 
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‘Mr. Lewis. We based the estimate, sir 

Mr. Taser. Based on any such slide-rule presentation as that, you 
could not possibly do it without having that right in front of you as to 
each station. 

Mr. Lewis. We do have it, sir, in our ledgers. 

Mr. Taser. In your what? 

Mr. Lewis. We have that in our official ledger accounts. To 
abstract that information from the ledger accounts and prepare it in 
a form for submission to the committee would take at least 2 weeks. 

Mr. SHepparD. May I interject this thought, Mr. Taber: How 
long would it take you in order that the committee could have a 
definite example of procedure, for the purpose of our verifying in our 
own minds that your procedure is acceptable to the committee? How 
long would it take you to pull out two items, a high and a low, from 
your station-expenditure requirements, and delineate those down to 
the degree that Mr. Taber has asked? 

Mr. Lewis. We could have that tomorrow, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Taber, due to the volume of the situation | 
would like to make a very friendly suggestion. Would it not be good 
if we got both a high and a low to work with, and took a look at the 
material you want to develop from that, to bring out that point? 

Mr. Taser. How are they going to tell what the high and low is 
without developing the whole thing? I do not know. 

Mr. SuepparD. They tell me that they have their stations set up 
or delineated in a master control. 

Mr. Lewis. In our control accounts, ves sir. 

Mr. SHepparb. Then you would be able to go through that master 
control and tell us hypothetically out of 18 stations which cost the 
least and which cost the most? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. By taking them out and bringing out a high and a 
low, and maybe an intermediate, and by taking the high, low, and 
intermediate of the operation, the committee should be able to grasp 
the accuracy of the so-called slide rule or method they are working 
with. I may be in error, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. It looks to me as though this whole set-up was de- 
signed deliberately for the purpose of preventing any possible efficiency 
of operation or any possible check-up so that you could tell where you 
were going. I know that is the objective of the performance budget. 
I hardly expected to find as pat an example of it as this seems to be. 

Admiral Cassapy. Mr. Taber? 


PREPARATION OF A STATION BUDGET 


Admiral Cassapy. I am a layman, again. I am not a fiscal man 
I do not fully understand the fiscal handling, but I have had experience 
with how these budgets are made up at a typical air station. 

This can either go on the record or off the record. 

Mr. Manon. Put it on the record. 

Admiral Cassapy. The commanding officer of the station would 
require from each of the heads of his departments a statement of what 
is needed. 

Let us take Pensacola, where we have overhaul facilities for air- 
craft and engines. I, as the commanding officer, would require the 
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officer in charge of the overhaul of aircraft and engines to present to 
me how many personnel and what money he would require to pay 
the personnel engaged in the overhaul of all of his aircraft and his 
engines, as to what his best estimate of the next vear would be. I 
would require him to submit to me how much money he needed for 
the purchase of supplies, such as paint, rags, cleaning material, and 
so forth. 

I would require him to submit to me how much money he would 
require for the maintenance of the buildings that he occupied. 

| would do the same thing with every other department there, such 
as the Supply Department and the Operations Department. The 
supply officer would have to present to me his best estimate of how 
many people he would need for checking in the new material that he 
received, how many people he would need for issuing material, and to 
keep track of his stocks, and how many people he would need to take 
care of the disbursement of moneys for the pay of personnel. 

I would go through each department. 1 would take the training 
officer. 1 would make him submit to me his estimates of how many 
enlisted personnel and how many civilian personnel he required to 
train, we will say, 1,800 students. 

After we got the estimates from all of the heads of the departments 
then I, as the commanding officer, based on my experience—lI had been 
a training officer at one time and I knew from my own experience how 
many people he should have—would probably cut him down on what 
he had asked for. I would do that to each one of the heads of the 
Departments. Then I would total up the number of personnel, the 
costs, and judge which, in my opinion, would be reasonable to ask for 
for the support of my station for the next veat 

Then periodically throughout the year I, as commanding officer, 
would personally investigate each one of those Departments. 1 would 
go around on routine and surprise inspections to see if the personnel 
were properly employed, and if it looked to me as if he had more 
personnel than he required I would reduce him. 

That is the way you would operate in the field, let us say, to come 
to the figure of $9 million to operate the Naval Air Station at San 
Diego in 1952. 

What happens to those figures and what all is included under 
Administration and Supply and Power is something I am not prepared 
to say, sir. 

Mr. Taper. That is what I was expecting to have presented to us, 
but we are not getting it. That is what bothers us. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the information I was trying to get, to see 
where the dollars go and what you are buying. 

Mr. Taser. That is just what I was interested in, and did not 
feel | was getting. 


PREPARATION OF NAVY JUSTIFICATIONS 


Admiral CLtexton. May I add something, sir? 

This budget of maintenance of stations, to my knowledge, has 
been made out in identically the same manner since 1937 when I first 
joined the Bureau of Aeronautics. The performance budget has had 
nothing to do with this whatsoever. 
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There is one change made 2 years ago, in which the Supply Depart- 
ment of the air station is paid for by the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Mr. Taser. The thing that bothers me is that the folks who served 
on the Navy subcommittee to look over their budget previously have 
always reported to me that the Navy budget was in the best shape 
of any budget of the armed services. When I get into it I am frankly 

terribly disappointed in it. I am surprised that I am unable to get 
my teeth in it and find out what it is. 

‘Frankly, I have never had an experience as a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee for the last 28 years of having an occasion where 
I could not get my teeth into something when I wanted to. 

Maybe we are not supposed to. Maybe we are not supposed to 
know anything about what we are doing. I am one of those fellows 
who m9 an obligation on my part to find out, because I feel this way: 
If the Navy budget and the Army budget and the Air Force budget 
are not based on the minimum needs to carry on their activities 
efficiently and effectively, then we are not going to have money 
enough to carry the picture along. I feel that we are under extreme 
pressure at this time to find out the facts so that we can make that 
kind of a decision. 

Admiral Comps. Mr. Taber, we have those figures. They are in 
our basic books. There has been no deliberate attempt to withhold 
the figures, sir, nor is there any attempt, to my knowledge, to try to 
be evasive. We shall have those figures for you, sir, but it will just 
take time to get them. They have been used as the basis for these 
figures that we brought in. I] am sure that we can show you in detail 
how they have been arrived at. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. SHeprarp. Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. May I observe that we have had a Navy for a number 
of years and it has not been a second-rate Navy. It has been a Navy 
that has met successfully every challenge of the past. Certain 
routines of procedure have been developed. If the men who represent 
the Navy before this committee have not had a background of 
experience in the Navy we would be at great loss. However, they have 
worked on running naval stations for years and years and years. 
There is certain basic information that they have and which they have 
to have in order to operate. 

It would be too much it seems to me, to expect Admiral Cassady to 
know how every dollar would be expended at X Naval Station. 
The thing that is important to us is the policy that has been followed in 
screening this situation, so that we can thereby have faith and con- 
fidence in the validity of the recommendations of the representative 
of the Navy Department. 

I think it might be a waste of hundreds of man-hours to go back 
and dig out all this individual information for the fiscal vear 1950, 
fiscal year 1951, for the committee, but I think if the committee 
wants it and is willing to have the Navy personnel engaged in that 
sort of thing for the benefit of the committee, it is not a request that 
the Navy can refuse to meet, as you point out. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we are not going to get this information, why 
hold hearings? Are we just to put a rubber stamp “O. K.” on every 
thing the Navy asks for, and let it go at that? 

Mr. SHepparp. No, no, no. 
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Mr. Taser. Or take a meat-ax cut. 

Mr. Manon. If you take the aircraft procurement program, they 
come in and say, ‘‘We want so much for the purchase of aircraft.’’ 
How do we know that this gadget and that gadget and thousands of 
other gadgets that are on that airplane are necessary, or how do we 
know what the cost of each and every one of them is? How do you 
know that is the lowest and best price? 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not. I will be perfectly frank; that disturbs 
me. 

Mr. Manon. But we swallow that. We say, ‘They want so much 
money for airplanes or ships.”’ 

Mr. Scrivner. We may have to swallow it—but we don’t like it. 

Mr. Manon. But now we are going into the operation of the naval 
stations In a Way we are not going into these other matters. If there 
is any good way to produce information for the committee I am all for 
it, but when you are working with a $60 billion appropriation bill, and 
when it was not presented to us, through no fauit of our own, until a 
few short weeks ago, and when the fiscal year begins July 1, there is a 
limit beyond which we cannot go. It is not humanly possible to 
prolong this hearing long enough to go as far as we should like to into 
every item of cost. 

If you go into every item in this bill we all know that it would take 
at least a year or 2 years. It would take 10 years to go into the very 
roots of every one of the requesis made here in this $60 billion military 
appropriation bill. Everybody knows it. We cannot do the impossi- 
ble; and we have to recognize it 

No man in the Navy can know precisely how all this money is 
being spent. It is a sprawling empire we have. We have to work 
it out the best way we can and accept at least to some extent the 
good faith of the Navy witnesses who appear before us. 

However, I hate to burden them with things I do not think will 
do us any good. 

Mr. WigGLeswortu. Mr. Chairman, it has been charged publicly 
and repeatedly that the civilian personnel carried by our Armed 
Forces is unduly extravagant and wasteful, particularly as compared 
with that carried by the Armed Forces of other countries. | believe 
that this committee has a particular responsibility to look into this 
question. 

Mr. Manon. I think so. 

Mr. WiaeLesworrn. There is $155 million in this item before us, 
and all we are asking the representatives of the Navy to do is to show 
us how they have arrived at the figures which they now recommend, 
so that we may have something we can stand on. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. We want to know how they arrived at it. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. It is like most everything else in life; where 
do you draw tho lin»? 

I chink we ere cercainly aot measuring up to our responsibilities if 
we are going to accept over-all figures of this kind without any knowl- 
edge of how they have been arrived at. They may be right. They 
may be wrong. But it is the obligation of the Navy to justify them. 

Mr. Manon. I think it is important to know how they arrived at 
them. If they say they have 100 or 150 people to be used at a certain 
station, it is difficult for us to know whether the figure is right or wrong 
without having a greater opportunity for investigation than we ordi- 
narily have. It is a terrific job. 
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Mr. Suepparp. I will say this, Mr. Chairman, with regard to the 
Navy’s operations: I have been associated with them over a consider- 
able period of time, the same as my colleague, Mr. Scrivner, has. | 
am referring specifically to the Navy at this time. 

When I was first confronted with the budget that was made up, [ 
wanted to know the pattern upon which the conclusive figures were 
accumulated, and the pattern was produced. 

In other words, if you take a private corporation today, unless I am 
very much mistaken, and I do not think I am, you will find that they 
set up their branches on the premise of workload that is to be allotted 
to the branches, and they use the yardstick of their own production 
engineering techniques to evaluate the amount of personnel which 
should be put into the places, for the creation or making of engines, 
whether it be an engine or transmission or what not. 

The Navy has followed that pattern consistently since I have been 
familiar with their operations. It is a question, as I see it, now, of 
satisfying the members of the committee as to whether or not the 
policy in compiling these budgets is a proper policy or an improper 
policy. 

My contention is that I want as much information as is obtainable, 
the same as my colleagues, Mr. Taber and Mr. Wigglesworth. I do 
believe, however, that we will get a fair concept of the manner in 
which these budgets are projected, if we take a high, low, and inter- 
mediate station, and have those broken down and presented to the 
committee. Then we can readily screen those very rapidly and see 
whether or not we are in accord with the policy you have had for a 
long period of time. 

I think that would cost less money, Mr. Taber, and less time, and it 
would give us more immediate contact with it. If that proves un- 
satisfactory, then, of course, the next step is to go into it on a more 
elaborate basis. I have offered that as a compromise suggestion, if 
it will meet the purpose. 

Mr. Taser. Well, I do not care about being an obstructionist, but 
I do like to see things brought out where somebody can have some 
judgment on the thing, and not go it entirely blind. Frankly, to date 
1 do not have any judgment at all except that the way it is being 
presented makes me feel that the only course the committee has open 
is &@ meat-ax cut, which I do not believe in. 

Mr. Scrivner. Might I make an observation at this point? 

Mr. SuHepparp. There is no reason why not. 

Mr. Scrivner. When I was previously a member of the Navy 
Appropriations Subcommittee after the completion of the hearings on 
the Navy appropriation I said substantially as Mr. Taber reported 
awhile ago, that the manner in which the Navy appropriations were 
presented was good. If you asked them a question such as, “Where 
does this money go? What do you buy with it?” they told you. 

That has not occurred in these hearings. I dare say that in previous 
years if the question had been asked, such as I asked, “ You will spend 
$9,465,000 at Sen Diego; what are you buying and who are you pay- 
ing?” or “What are we getting for our money?” long before now | 
would have had a v ery concise answer setting out, “We are employing 
so many people at a cost of so much; we are getting so much in utilities 
at a cost of so much; and there will be so much for transportation, 
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and right on down the line, and they would come up with a total of 
$9,465,000; which we do not have here. 

Then, with some little observation of our own, and a little practical 
experience behind us, we might be able to have at least some judgment 
as to whether all this was required. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let me ask the gentleman on your left a question. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all I was trying to get. 

Mr. SHepparD. Am I mistaken in my recollection that when the 
budgets used to come up for the Navy there was invariably inserted in 
the justifications the civilian requirements, broken down in the civilian 
requirements? 

Admiral CLexton. We had every station broken down. The books 
were generally much thicker then, and they had it exactly as Mr. 
Serivner said. However, that is still available, so far as I know, as 
back-up information. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is the point. Please let us stop there. 

Gentlemen, that is the point under discussion right now, and not 
another thing in the world. 

All at once the committee reaches the realization that that type of 
information is not here. There is no question in my mind but what 
you have it as the fundamental basis upon which you projected these 
figures. 1 am satisfied with that; but it is not here. 

Now the question is to decide the volume of detail to be presented 
in these justifications. I think you have had the evidence here by 
Mr. Taber, Mr. Wigglesworth, Mr. Scrivner, and sometimes a little 
reluctantly by myself that it is conspicuous by its absence. 

Admiral Comss. We will have it here, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Gentlemen, again I am going to say this: I will go 
down the line for you. I think you are pretty good people. You 
can put that on the record, and let it stay there for anybody to look at. 

At the same time, we are charged with the responsibility of where 
this money goes. There is a lot of criticism, and a lot of people are 
taking shots at these military budgets. In my opinion 65 to 80 per- 
cent, if not more, are erroneously taking a shot at them, but in order 
to clarify the issue let us go back to the spoons, let us go back to the 
dresses, and let us go back to the oyster forks and get the answer. 
If we have to do it in detail then we will do it in detail. 

I believe that if you will come up with the three items suggested it 
will clarify the atmosphere, because it will be a verification before the 
committee, if your standard is available and acceptable, and the rest 
is predicated upon the same formula. Then we will go along with it. 
At least, that would be my inclination. 

I would like very much, unless there is objection upon the part of 
the committee, to suggest that you submit in detail those three types 
of projects, the high, the low, and the intermediate. That will give 
us the law of averages on which we can find out the background on 
which you set your presentation up. 

Would there be any objection to that? Did you say you do not 
want the low, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. How can they tell us what is high, low, and inter- 
mediate without getting the whole thing together? That is beyond 
me. 
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Mr. SHerparD. My understanding is that they have a master 
ledger. I am going to use that term, perhaps erroneously, so far as 
the auditors are concerned. By the master accounting system they 
have delineated within it what these projects cost. Otherwise they 
could not have come up with these figures, unless you just reached up 
and took them out of the air, which I do not think you have been 
guilty of doing. Is that right or wrong? 

Captain Dopson. That is correct, sir, we have all of the details in 
our accounting ledgers. 

Mr. Suepparp. If the master ledger does supply that information, 
you can take it off the master ledger what the station costs you, and 
find out which is the highest, and find out which station costs you the 
least, and which station is in between. Could you not do that? 

Captain Dopson. Yes, sir, we can. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Because it is already indicated on that master 
ledger. What do you call it? 

Mr. Taser. If you have all of that material all together, why would 
it take 2 weeks to draw the thing together that I asked for? It looks 
to me like if you did not have it all together in one block it might 
take 2 days for a couple of people. If you do not have it in any 
shape at all, it might take 2 weeks. I do not know. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is your responsibility, to get right on your 
feet and tell the gentlemen what time it will take and the reasons 
why it will take that time. 

Mr. Lewss. I believe, sir, it will take the 2 weeks we said. For 
each station we have two file drawers crammed full of information. 
To consolidate that for fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952 is a tre- 
niendous clerical task. 

Mr. Taser. Have you not done that job already, in order to make 
up your estimates? 

Mr. Lewis. We have the over-all figures summarized. We have 
the over-all projected workload summarized for the coming year. 
To recapitulate it in detail for each of these functions that you are 
interested in is a major task. There are separate work sheets for 
each of these detailed functions. We compiled the total figures from 
a whole series of work sheets. 

As I understand what you want, you would like to have made out 
for each station a summary of all these work sheets that we have. 
That is a big clerical task, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I supposed you had it summarized already. I should 
think you would have to have it summarized already in order to make 
vour estimate. 
~ Mr. Lewis. We have, sir, on the individual work sheets. We sat 
down and spent considerable time on the budget for each station. 


with all the detail that each station has submitted and with all their 


monthly reports for the last several years, relating their projected 
future workload with the past actual experience. On the basis of 
that data we arrive at our judgment as to the amount which should 
be provided for the budget year. 

Mr. Wiaciesworrn. If the past experience was not a sound and 
economical experience, then the request you are making now is not 2 
sound and economical request; is that it? 
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INCREASE IN NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Lewis. We continually try to improve, sir, on the past experi- 
ence. We are adding under this budget only 5,000 more personnel 
than we have on board at the present time, which is an increase of 
about 6 percent in total. We have actually the smallest increase of 
the Navy Department. 

Mr. Taper. The budget calls for 84,000 man-years as against 
72,000. 

Mr. Lewis. I am talking about the on-board personnel, sir.- We 
had a build-up. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have now on board? 

Mr. Lewis. We have on board at the present time, sir-——— 

Mr. Taser. I do not mean to include your administrative set-up 
here in Washington. I am referring to outside. 

Mr. Lewis. Seventy-nine thousand six hundred and nineteen, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Seventy-nine thousand six hundred and nineteen? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Your green sheets show 83,066 positions. Your figure 
for positions is 87,721 for next year. What did you start the year with. 

Captain Dopson. We started the year, sir, with 62,594 on board. 

Mr. Taser. Your figure last year was 77,911 positions, with 68,187 
average. I wonder about that. 

Mr. Lewis. A lot of the positions were not filled, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What? 

Mr. Lewis. A lot of the positions were not filled at the end of last 
year. 

Mr. Taser. That is, after deducting the lapses, 68,187 average? 

Mr. Lewis. We began the year, sir, with a higher number. Dur- 
ing the course of the year 1950 we deactivated a great many squad- 
rons and stations as part of the economy program. ‘Those are the 
stations and squadrons that we reactivated after the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea; we had a sharp decline in 1950, we had a sharp 
build-up in 1951, and we have a modest continuation of the build-up 
in 1952. 

Mr. Taser. Frankly, | have grave doubts that we are going to get 
very much information on which we will be able to judge this matter. 
But I am wiiling to look at whatever you can produce. 

Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, the committee will adjourn at this time 
until tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock, and we should like to have you 
bring up at that time the three examples to which we have referred. 
We shall review those and see whether or not they meet the com- 
mittee’s approval as to the procedure you are following. You under- 
stand that Mr. Taber and the rest of us want exactly the type of 
figures that you have utilized in arriving at the figure for, just to use 
a hypothetical example, San Diego. 

Admiral Comps. I understand what you mean, Mr. Chairman, and 
we will have the information. 

Mr. SHepparp. Thank you very much. 
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Turspay, May 29, 1951. 

Mr. Suepparp. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Taber, when we left last night, you had the witness for explana- 
tory purposes of producing more detail as to how the budget was put 
together. They have submitted some material for you this morning. 
Will you take the witness? 

Mr. Taser. What do you have this morning? 


PROCEDURE IN FORMULATING 1952 BUDGET 


Admiral Comps. In justification, Mr. Taber, of our activities 5 
and 6, we have provided the committee with detailed data on three 
sample stations, one high, one low, and one intermediate, to show how 
we arrive at the total estimates you are considering. 

I should like to begin at the beginning, however, and explain the 
procedure which we followed in arriving at these figures. Prior to the 
preparation of the budget for any year, the Chief of Naval Operations 
puts out a Basic Naval Establishment Plan. This plan is based on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff decision as to the missions that the aeronautical! 
organization will have for the budget year. In this Basic Naval 
Establishment Plan is listed the mission that each of our 79 air stations 
must fulfill. 

At Alameda, for example, the mission is to provide facilities to sup- 
port the regular operations of the fleet carrier, reconnaissance, anti- 
submarine, and transport aircraft, to support the aircraft overhaul and 
repair program and to serve as a primary aviation supply point. The 
major commands supported will include Headquarters, Commander 
Fleet Air, Alameda; Headquarters, Commander Fleet Logistic Air 
Wing, Pacific; Headquarters, Commander Naval Air Bases, Twelfth 
Naval District; Headquarters, Commander Alameda Group, Pacific 
Reserve Fleet; Navy Weather Central; Overseas Cargo Terminal; and 
Marine Barracks. 

When we in the Bureau of Aeronautics receive this basic naval 
establishment plan, we break down the number of planes which we 
must support by stations. In our Alameda example, we determined 
the level of work that we would have to do to support operations at 
that station. In addition to the operational units that are located 
there, we must tell that station what its assignment will be in the way 
of overhaul of aircraft, in numbers and types, overhaul of engines, in 
numbers and types, and all of the various subordinate overhaul phases 
that we will schedule for them to do. 

That information is sent to each of our 79 stations along with a form 
of about eight or nine pages in length. The commanding officer, 
when he receives that at the station, sits down with his heads of depart- 
ments, as Admiral Cassady explained yesterday afternoon, and figures 
out the detailed cost required to support that station moneywise for 
the number of men, the amount of materials, and all other cost ele 
ments that he needs to do the things we tell him to do. 

The preparation of these forms requires about 2 months. They 
are then sent back to the Bureau of Aeronautics where they are 
screened very carefully by our experts, particularly in the areas where 
we, through experience and through normal work-measurement 
procedures, feel that any individual station is high or where we know 
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it has not figured properly and has not requested enough money to 
do the jobs laid down for it to accomplish. 

For instance, in the preparation of this budget for our total shore 
establishment—that is, for all of our 58 Regular stations—the esti- 
mates submitted to this Bureau for fiscal year 1952 totaled $180 
million. We screened those estimates very carefully and we decided 
that they were high. During the course of our review we reduced 
that total of $180 million to $161 million. In later review processes, 
which came after the time we prepared our original estimates until 
the estimates finally came to you, the total was lowered to the amount 
of $155,069,000 which you see here in activity 5 for the Regular Navy 
stations. Similarly, for the Reserve stations, the station estimates 
amounted to $11,800,000. After careful screening in the Bureau, we 
determined that $10,813,000 would satisfy their requirements on a 
conservative basis. Subsequent review processes carried that down 
to $9,800,000, the sum which you see in activity 6. 

In support of those amounts, we have ready for you this morning a 
summary on three naval air stations: the Naval Air Station, Alameda, 
which is the highest station; the Naval Air Station, Seattle, Wash., 
which is intermediate; and the Naval Air Station, Oceana, Va., which 
is low. 

NAVAL AIR STATION, ALAMEDA 


I have tabular summaries of these figures which I would like to 
present to the committee at this time and with your permission 
would like to insert in the record at this point the data for Naval Air 
Station, Alameda. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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These tabular summaries reflect functional organization; workload 
units; monthly workload completed; performance rate; personnel, 
graded, ungraded, and total; all for the fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 
1952. 

Looking now at the data for the Naval Air Station, Alameda, you 
will note that the station organization is subdivided into a number of 
major functions: administration; industrial relations; security; com- 
munications; public works; transportation operations; medical; 
dental; supply operations; fiscal operations; and aircraft operations. 
The monthly workload for each of these functions is shown sepa- 
rately—for 1950, the monthly workload completed, for 1951 the 
monthly workload completed, and for 1952 the monthly workload 
projected. For each workload unit there is given a performance time 
in man hours. 

Mr. Taner. The figure in there means the man hours per month; 
is that the idea? 

Admiral Cons. Approximately, sir. We use the performance rate 
in this work-measurement procedure as a yardstick to determine 
whether a station is getting more efficient or is getting less efficient. 
The performance rate for the function of administration, for instance, 
is 0.0026. In 1950, for the workload completed at the performance 
rate achieved in that year, we used a total of 24 personnel, as listed 
in the last column under fiscal year 1950. Reading across to 1951, 
you will note the monthly workload completed in that year was 
higher but the performance rate has dropped somewhat, from 0.00260 
to 0.00242. 


DEFINITION OF “‘ PERFORMANCE RATE” 


Mr. WiacieswortH. What does that performance rate mean? 


What does the decimal under the heading “ Performance Rate’’ mean? 

Commander Hoca. It is the number of people employed doing 
that work divided by the work units; in other words, 24 divided by 
9,244. 

Mr. Taser. It is the number of what? 

Commander Hocu. The number of personnel employed divided by 
the total work units. 

Mr. Taser. What are work units? 

Commander Hocu. It represents actually the man-months per 
work unit; each work unit required 0.00260 man-months. 

Mr. Taser. What is the work unit? 

Commander Hocu. The work unit for this function is total per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. WiaG_eswortn. Twenty-four in this unit? 

Commander Hocn. The workload for this function is measured by 
the total station personnel of 9,244. 

Mr. Taser. Nine thousand t-vo bundred and forty-four peop!» at 
work on the station? 

Commander Hocu. On the station; ves, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And this 24 is the percentage of that total on the 
station? 

Mr. Sixes. The percentage that each man does; is that right? 

Commander Hocu. No, sir. To handle 9,244 personnel on the 
station we employ 24 in the Administrative Department. 
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Mr. Sixes. I want to get this performance rate clear, too. What 
does that mean? 

Commander Hocn. That for each work unit performed 

Mr. Sixes. Then do you have 9,928 work units? 

Commander Hocu. Yes, sir*for 1951. And in 1950 we had 9,244 
work units measured in terms of total personnel. 

Mr. Sixes. You have that many work units. Now is the per- 
formance rate for each one of those people 0.00260? 

Commander Hocu. No, sir. The performance rate for each one of 
the 24 people employed in the administrative department is 0.00260. 

Mr. Taser. That means 24 is a little over a quarter of 1 percent 
of the total employment at the base; is that what it means? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. May I say a word here? We had a 
“monthly workload completed” of 9,244 and for that workload we 
used a total of 24 graded men; 9,244 divided into 24 gives the per- 
formance rate of those men. If we follow acros; on that same line 
of the table, we see that with the same number of people in that func- 
tion, 24 for 1950, 24 for 1951, and 24 projected for 1952, the monthly 
workload completed increases from 9,244 to 10,403. This trend 
indicates to us that there is an improvement in the efficiency of those 
24 people over the 3-year period, because they are accomplishing 
a greater monthly volume of work. 

Mr. Sikes. From what you are saying, as I understand it, it is 
that the smaller the performance rate figure is, the higher the effi- 
ciency of the administrative organization. 

Admiral Comps. That is correct; ves, sir. 

Mr. WicGitesworrn. Are not you also saying your performance 
rate is simply obtained by dividing the total number of people at the 
station ito the number of graded personnel? 

Admiral Comps. That is right. For that particular function, the 
man months that we put in—— 

Mr. WieGLesworrH. You are just saying you are getting along 
with a slightly smaller percentage of graded personnel than you were 
2 vears ago? 

Admiral Comps. Let us put it another way. With the same 
number of personnel— 

Mr. WiaGiesworrn. Is not that statement true? 

Admiral Comss. The statement is true, sir; with the same number 
of personnel we are doing more work. 

Mr. Taser. It is just what I told you. I just figured it out. 
This 24 is a hair over a quarter of 1 percent of the 9 244. That is 
what it is. 

Admiral Ciexron. That is right. 

Mr. Taper. You told me it was not, but it is. That is what it 
figures. 

Now, these others are just about the same; these others are on the 
same basis. In other words, the number of administrative personnel 
is just a hair over a quarter of 1 percent of what you have down here 
as monthly workload completed, which is the total personnel on the 
place. And the next one works out just that same way, and so does 
the estimate for 1952. 

Admiral Cons. Yes, sir; it is approximately that. 

Proceeding to the industrial-relations function, item B on the table, 
we find a somewhat different situation. For that function our 
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performance rate in 1951 was not as satisfactory as it was in 1950, 
because of the high hiring program that we had during the year 195! 
in our expansion to meet Korean requirements. In 1952, we expect 
the projected performance rate to drop again, because of the more 
stabilized conditions, so that each than will be carrying a greater 
share of the measured workload. 

Continuing on through the table, we have shown for each of the 
remaining station functions the graded and ungraded people required 
for that function. Finally, on the last page of the table, we have 
shown the total number of graded personnel, the total number of 
ungraded personnel, and the grand total of all personnel, together 
with the average salary that we pay them and total personnel costs 
This data is shown separately for 1950, 1951, and 1952. To this we 
add the nonpersonnel costs for each of these years, arriving finally 
at the total costs for Alameda in the prior vears and at the estimate for 
the budget vear, which, for Alameda, on the sheet you had yesterday, 
amounts to $9,570,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. In order that the members may have a chance to 
resolve any particular aspect of the compilation vou have presented, 
I would suggest you permit them to make inquiries, because they 
might have a different approach than your explanation has covered, 
and I think this is a very good time to resolve this entire problem down 
to a mutual understanding. 

Mr. Taper. You seem to have gone up a great deal faster in number 
of personnel in the industrial relations set-up than vou would naturally 
seem to be warranted in putting in, in the increase in the number of 
people that are there. There does not seem to have been such a big 
increase that the force could not have taken care of it. You would 
probably have a turn-over in those particular jobs of about 25 percent, 
mavbe, ina year. Is that about right? 

Commander Hocu. Yes, sir. At the present time, the turn-over 
runs very high. 

Mr. Taner. What vou have here is 28 people in your employment 
service, and that only involves the hiring of approximately 2,500 
people. That would mean each one hiring about 90 people a year 
or 1 every third day, which would not be a terrific burden according 
to my experience in such things. 

Commander Hocn. May I break that employment figure down a 
bit? That includes the labor board; it also includes all the records 
that are kept in the personnel department, the individual jackets—— 

Mr. Taser. T know the whole thing does, but I am taking the num- 
ber on the employment job. 

Commander Hocu. That is only what I am covering, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You mean the employment item includes—— 

Commander Hocu. That item includes keeping records, keeping 
official folders, making out the fan folds, labor board—— 

Mr. Taser. It says down here “statistical records and reports”’ in 
another group you already have given, and you are planning to have 
seven. 

Commander Hocn. The statistical records and reports item takes 
in all reports which are required to come into the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics by the Civil Service Commission, the Office of Industrial Rela- 
tions, and the Bureau itself. These reports include the work measure- 
ment reports that come into the Bureau of Aeronautics, plus Navy- 
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wide measurement reports that go to the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
and other technical service bureaus. None of the personnel in this 
unit keep individual personnel jackets or make up the fan folds. 

Mr. WieeLesworts. I do not understand yet what the monthly 
workload completed is. For instance, you have 9,244 in the column 
under ‘‘Administration.”’ Is that military personnel on the station, 
or what determines that figure? 

Commander Hocu. Which one are you talking about, sir? Under 
“Administration,” that is the total number of personnel on that 
station. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Military or civilian personnel, or both? 

Commander Hocu. Military and civilian connected with that 
station, sir. It does not include any of the fleet personnel stationed 
there. 

Mr. WicGteswortu. In other words, there would be 9,244 people 
on that station engaged in administration, of which 24 are civilian? 

Commander Hocu. No, sir. There is a total of 9,244 on the station 
engaged in all functions pertaining to the station itself. This total does 
not include personnel ip fleet units located there. 

Mr. WiaGueswortu. It is all under “‘Administration”’; is it not? 

Commander Hocu. There are only 24 people involved in adminis- 
tration, sir. The 9,244 is the total number of people aboard the 
station that the 24 must take care of by performing administrative 
functions. 

Mr. WiGG.Leswortu. | say they are all under ‘“Administration.”’ 
You have 7,363 under “Industrial relations.” 

Commander Hocu. Only civilian personnel are shown in relation 
to the industrial-relations function. 

Mr. Taser. In other words, you have 2,000 military personnel? 

Commander Hocu. Approximately, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Those are civilian personnel that have to be figured 
under “Industrial relations’’? 

Commander Hocu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taser. The military personnel are not in that picture at all? 

Commander Hocu. That is correct, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. Now, getting into the first one on the second page, 
you have 506 employees, and you state “Monthly workload com- 
pleted.”” I suppose that includes your repairs and your design? 

Commander Hocu. It is made up of 37 individual items in all, sir. 
We have listed only major subfunctions in our table, however. 

Mr. Taper. And it includes maintenance, utilities, and special 
services. Have you construction items involved in that? 

Commander Hocu. No, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Just repairs? 

Commander Hocu. Station maintenance, sir. 

Mr. Taper. It figures out to cost—that monthly workload com- 
pleted, I suppose, includes the pay of the help that are involved in it? 

Commander Hocn. It does, sir. There are 37 individual items in 
the detailed report which comes in from the station, such as miles of 
streets and roads maintained, area of airfields maintained, square 
feet of runways maintained, number of barracks maintained, and 
square feet of warehousing maintained. All of these are included in 
that monthly figure of workload units. 
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DESIGN OPERATIONS 


Mr. Taxser. I wonder why you would need 15 people for design 
operations, and you boost that to 20. That hardly sounds reasonable 
for that kind of a maintenance operation. It sounds like an awfully 
liberal figure, because you would not need draftsmen or architects 
or anything of that kind except on the major renewal set-ups. You 
would not need them on the ordinary repairs. And your maintenance 
set-up—I do not know; it hardly sounds as though you would need 
more than that to maintain that property. 

Your statistics are purely an operating proposition; are they not? 

Commander Hocu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. The $269,000 does not include fuel or anything of that 
character? 

Commander Hocu. No, sir. That is separate. 

Mr. Taser. Does the $269,000 include the things that are used on 
the maintenance of the roads? 

Commander Hocu. No, sir. That is labor only. 

Mr. Taser. It is labor only? 

Commander Hocu. The workload does, sir, but the projection is 
labor only. 

Mr. Taper. Under “workload completed,” that $269,000—does 
that include the things I have mentioned? 

Commander Hocu. It does, sir. 

Mr. Taser. It does not include fuel? 

Commander Hocu. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. But if they need some boards or plaster or cement, 
that is included? 

Commander Hocu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Or something of that kind—nails? 

Commander Hocu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. It includes all that sort of thing? 

Commander Hocn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And it includes the payroll of the employees on the 
job? 

Commander Hocu. Yes, sir; all costs. 

Mr. Taser. Except fuel? 

Commander Hocu. Except fuel. 

Mr. Taper. And what else? 

Commander Hocu. Utilities are excluded, such as electricity which 
they buy? 

Mr. Taser. It does not include any construction jobs? 

Commander Hocu. No, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Unless they are minor maintenance? 

Commander Hocu. Minor repairs are included, sir, as well as 
general maintenance. 

Mr. Taper. Gallons of fuel consumed—is that just a heating 
proposition, or does that include what they have to supply? 

Commander Hocu. Gallons of fuel consumed relates to the trans- 
portation function, sir. It is the amount of gasoline used in our motor 
vehicles. 

Mr. Taper. It does not include fuel used for heating? 

Commander Hocu. No, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Where would that come? 
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Commander Hocu. That comes at the end of the table, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is just your motor vehicles? 

Commander Hocu. Yes, sir; plus trains and boats. 

Mr. Taser. Your medical set- -up shows a doubling of your veil 
calls expected with a personnel increase of a very small number. 

Commander Hocn. You must take into consideration the fact that 
we are hiring a greater percentage of women and we are hiring a 
greater percentage of handicapped people. 

Mr. Taser. Dental calls, on the other hand, are scheduled to 
drop off. I do not know how that would be, but ‘maybe it would. 

Tonnage in and out. You have tonnage handled by each man of 
an average of about a tona day. It would seem like that was pretty 
liberal. 

Commander Hocu. That also includes all of the employees that 
are doing the line posting, purchasing, and so forth. The labor 
there is the ungraded, the ones who actually handle the tonnage, 
and numbers 306. There are 530 employed in purchasing, receipts 
control, and other supply functions, such as storage and warehousing. 

Mr. Taper. It looks like a pretty big figure for what is involved. 

In fiscal operations, does the fiscal operations mean the thousands 
of dollars per month or per year? 

Commander Hocu. Per month. 

Mr. Taser. That item seems to go down with the increased volume, 
but your tabulating help seems to have gone away up. 

Commander Hocu. Sir, that is accounted for by centralizing all 
tabulating machinery in the Supply and Fiscal Department and 
pulling in the operators from the other departments. In other words, 
we are operating a centralized unit for the more efficient and economi- 
cal utilization of equipment and personnel. 

Mr. Taper. I see. I guess that is all I have on that. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Wigglesworth? 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. WigGieswortn. Looking at the last page of this chart you 
have given us under the fiscal year 1950, I find a total personnel 
graded of 848, ungraded of 935, for a total of 1,783. What is that 
figure supposed to represent? 

Commander Hocu. Sir, that is the total number of people engaged 
in station operations. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. How does that figure tie into the figure in 
column 1, page 1, 9,244, which I understood you to tell me was the 
total personnel on board at the station; and 7,363, which I understood 
was the total civilian personnel? 

Commander Hocu. The O. & R. is not included in this, sir. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. The what? 

Commander Hocn. Overhaul and Repair Department costs are 
not included in the “Station operations” estimate, sir. It is a separate 
progr am. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortn. What is this figure of 1,783, a portion of the 
7,363? 

Commander Hocu. Yes, sir. Overhaul and Repair Department 

personnel are not included there, sir. 
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Mr. WicGLEeswortH That means then that 5,580 people at the sta- 
tion are not accounted for in this computation at all; does it not? 

Commander Hocn. Sir, the 5,580 do not come under this program, 
sir; so, we did not include them. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. In order to arrive at the over-all figure of 
9,244, you have to take the 1,783 that we have been talking about and 
add to that 5,580 that do not appear in this picture at all, and then 
add a couple of thousand military personnel; do you not? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir. This estimate, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
accounts for the personnel that are financed from the ‘Station opera- 
tions”’ estimate. 

Mr. WieGLeswortsH. Accounts for 1,783 civilian personnel in 1950? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WigGLeswortu. And that is all. 

Mr. Lewis. Those are all the personne] that are financed from the 
budget activity you are now ‘considering. In addition, we have other 
personnel employed on the station. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. Who finances the 5,580? 

Mr. Lewis. We do, sir, under the “Overhaul of aircraft’’ activities 
which you considered yesterday. These costs are included in the unit 
costs of the aircraft overhaul, engine overhaul, and material overhaul! 
shown under those activities. All direct labor and direct materia! 
charges are included in the unit-cost factors. 

Mr. WiecieswortnH. Well, | may be wrong, but it strikes me that 
this chart may be useful to the Navy Department as a kind of running 
check from time to time to see whether your civilian personnel has 
about the same ratio of the work units which you set up 2 or 3 years 
ago, whenever this thing was started. 

So far as the performance rate that you give us here is concerned, 
however, it does not seem to me to go at all to the question of how 
you determine that 9,244 people are necessary over-all on this work. 

Mr. Lewis. That is determined, sir, in this way: We have the air- 
craft-overhaul workload priced out at the unit costs you considered 
yesterday, broken down by labor and material. That workload ac- 
counts for the five thousand-odd personnel that vou just referred to. 
In addition to that, there are these personnel, who are covered by the 
“Station operations” activity and who total for the fiscal vear 1950, 
1,783. Our requirements for these personnel are developed in the 
computations you have before you. There are, finally, the approxi- 
mately 2,000 military personnel who are assigned there by the Chief 
of Naval Operations to perform military Fuiptiods. These three 
groups account for the total of 9,244. 

Mr. Wiecteswortu. How long has this performance-rate compu- 
tation been maintained? 

Admiral Comps. For 5 years, Mr. Wigglesworth. 


INSPECTION TEAMS 


I might add, sir, that in our checks on these various stations, to de- 
termine whether they are high or low, we now have in the field six 
teams at various air stations. They go around and inquire into these 
figures with the individual stations periodically, to find out what they 
are doing right and what they may be doing wrong. If they are doing 
something much more expeditiously than another outfit, our teams 
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find out how they are doing it, and the word is passed on to the other 
stations as to the results that one station is getting. They find the 
things that are going wrong, correct what they can, and bring the rest 
of them back to the Bureau for correction. 

These teams are very valuable to us, and we feel that by their re- 
ports and by their corrective action, which they do on the spot, we are 
managing our stations reasonably efficiently. 

Mr. Manon. You waited a long time to say that, Admiral. I 
think that is a very good thing. I thought it had been done for years 
in the various departments of the military service. It does seem to 
me that is one of the finest things that could possibly be done in order 
to weed out inefficiency and carry improved techniques which may be 
developed in one place to other stations, and so forth. 

You cannot run these places just in Washington; you have to have 
people in the field. Also, we cannot know as much about them as we 
need to know by sitting at this table, but we do get out some when we 
can, and we have investigators who get out from time to time, but at 
best it is a difficult problem. 

Pardon me for interrupting, Mr. Wigglesworth. 


SECURITY FORCE 


Mr. WieGLeswortn. Why is your security rate of performance 
worse than it was a year or so ago? 

Admiral Comss. Because of the more rigid security regulations 
which we have imposed on our stations as a result of the emergency. 

Mr. WigeLeswortnh. In other words, the individual has less acres 
of improved property to look after? 


Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. That is accounted for by the more rigid 
security that we must have on our stations in these times of emergency. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Taser. I have just been looking at another sheet. It seems to 
bear out the picture that I suggested on this industrial-relations 
matter. You have 68 set up for total personnel in that picture, with 
4 ungraded. That is a total of 72. 

On this other sheet for Oceana you have 178 people looked after by 
| person covering the whole picture. Now, you divide the total 
number of civilian employees, 8,352, by 178, and you get 47, which 
indicates that this person at Oceana must be a whale of a good fellow, 
or you have too much help on your industrial-relations picture at 
Alameda. 

Commander Hocu. Sir, may I answer that? 

Admiral Comps. Let me take that. In Alameda, as Mr. Wiggles- 
worth says, we have an overhaul and repair establishment consisting 
of some 5,000 civilian employees. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Admiral Comps. That industrial-relations group takes care not only 
of the hiring and firing or control of the 1,783 personnel under “Station 
operations’’ but also of the 5,000 other personnel at Alameda. Oceana 
does not have an overhaul and repair establishment. That is the 
difference between the two stations. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. What you are saying here, then, is that the load 
between the two stations is not compatible one with the other. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepPArp. So, your increase in employment at Station X 
exceeding that of Station B is indicated by the lessening of your 
workload; is that it? 

Admiral Comes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Wigglesworth? 

Mr. WicGLesworts. I do not care to ask any further questions on 
this chart. 

NAVAL AIR STATION, SEATTLE 


Mr. Scrivner. I have the sheet here on the Naval Air Station, 
Seattle. From what has been pointed out at the other stations, plus 
what I think I have worked out by your mathematics on your indus- 
trial relations here, apparently you have just set out a work sheet. 
You have one industrial-relations man for every 46 or 47. That is 
all it boils down to, to me. Whether that is proper or improper, | 
cannot say; but it sounds like a pretty low load. 

When you take the Naval Air Station, Seattle, and divide the 
number of people in industrial relations with the total civilian per- 
sonnel, it works out just a little better than 46. 


SECURITY FORCE 


Then, coming down to the security at the Naval Air Station, 
Seattle, what does it mean when you say “security”? You show the 
number of acres of improved property, which is 491, which was 
increased in 1951 to 508. What does your performance rate mean? 
It is 0.01832. What does that tell me? What does that tell Congress? 

Admiral Comps. That tells you, sir, that by using as the basis the 
number of acres which a guard or guards have to take care of—by the 
“ouards,’’ I mean the police, fire, and security guards—nine men 
handle 491.3 acres. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Admiral Comrs. The performance rate obtained by dividing the 9 
by the 491 is 0.01832. 

Mr. ScrtvNER. What does that mean? What does 0.01832 mean? 

Admiral Comps. It indicates, sir, a scale of performance at that 
station which can then be compared with that at other stations. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have Alameda here. There it is 0.03154. It is 
1,300 acres with 41 security men. That does not tell me a lot. 

Mr. Lewis. At Alameda, sir, we have many industrial shops for 
machinery, which require greater fire and police protection. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does 0.03154 mean at Alameda? 

Mr. Lewis. It represents, sir, the man-months required to service 
1 acre of improved area. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Where is that going to help you get any greater 
efficiency? Besides that, you do not count in the military here at all; 
do you? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have military guards for security at all these 
stations, do you not? 

Mr. Lewis. We do have, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. They are not included in this picture? 

Mr. Lewis. They are not, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. It is not giving us much information. 
It does not tell us much, does it? 

Mr. Lewis. We feel it provides a good management tool, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. From your point of view it might. I am talking 
about from the point of view of appropriations. It does not tell us 
what you are doing at all. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Well, let us go up here to your Naval Air Station, Seattle, on your 
public works. What does that mean? As I read it, in 1950 you 
completed $78,500 worth of work; is that right? That is for each 
month. 

What does you performance rate, which reads 1.92357, mean? 

Admiral Comes. That was obtained, sir, by dividing the 151 by 
the $78,500 monthly workload completed. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Admiral Comps. That indicates, as compared to Alameda, for in- 
stance, that those people are working at about the same job efficiency. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whether it is good or bad, they are both about the 
same. 

Admiral Comps. We think it is good, sir. 

Mr. ScrtvNner. Well, I would assume you would think so. I would 
not expect you would seli your men short. 

However, as I read this, in 1950 you have nine people in adminis- 
trative to handle $78,000 worth of work. That is about $8,500 per 
man; is that right? Are those nine overseeing $78,000 worth of work? 

Admiral Comss. In the administrative unit? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. What are those nine doing? 

Commander Hocu. Sir, those nine are the secretaries, the time- 
keepers, who are all graded personnel, and so forth. Generally, 
they are the supporting administrative personnel in the Public Works 
offices. 

Mr. Scrivner. “And so forth.’”” Can you not tell me how many 
there are? Somebody is doing the supervising. Who is it? 

Commander Hocn. The 4 A’s are doing the supervising. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sir? 

Commander Hocu. The 4 A’s. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many 4 <A’s did you have in 1950 at Seattle, 
or how many do you have in 1951? 

Commander Hocn. About 13 in the Public Works Department, sir, 
including the chief quarterman, quartermen, leading men, and 
snappers. There are three levels of supervision. 

Mr. Scrivner. You could not have very many in each one, if you 
have only nine. 

Commander Hocu. Sir, the nine are not the supervisors. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who are the supervisors? 

Commander Hocn. The supervisiors are the 4 <A’s, included in 
the 134. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are they listed? 

Commander Hocn. In the 134 ungraded, sir. Supervisors of 
ungraded people are listed as ungraded. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Who is doing the work? 

Commander Hocu. In the 134, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Commander Hocu. Approximately 13 supervisors of that number 
are doing the supervisory work. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thirteen supervisors? 

Commander Hocu. | say “approximately,” sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thirteen supervisors for $78,000 worth of work? 

Admiral CLexton. Per month. 

Mr. Scrivner. Per month? 

Commander Hocn. The Public Works Department is a peculiar 
department, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is a what? 

Commander Hocn. Is a peculiar department, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It certainly must be. 

Commander Hocu. There is no line production, sir. It has many 
small groups assigned from the main Public Works shops to other 
areas scattered throughout the station. The supervisor usually is a 
snapper, who gets 10 cents an hour more than the mechanics. He is 
included in the percentage of supervision. 

Mr. Scrivner. But if they do not supervise more than $78,000 
worth of work a month, they do not have much “snap.” 

When you go down there, it just does not seem reasonable, some 
way or another, with that many operating, to be doing that small 
amount of work. 

SPECIAL SERVICES 


What are your three graded employees on special services? 

Commander Hocu. Defense housing, principally. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do they do? 

Commander Hocu. They see that the housing is maintained, that 
the rents are collected, that the bills are paid, and that the vouchers 
are made out. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do the 11 ungraded people do for special 
services? 

Commander Hocu. The 11 are maintenance people, sir, who keep 
up the housing and maintain it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is this work that they do, this maintenance of part 
of the housing, part of your $78,500? 

Commander Hocn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ScrivNer. So when you get down to your total of 151 people, 
graded and ungraded, they finally work a month and have accomp- 
lished $78,000 worth of maintenance; is that right? 

Commander Hocu. That is right, sir. 


AVERAGE WORK PER PERSON 


Mr. Scrivner. How much does that give each one, on an average? 
How much work has each been responsible for? You divide $78,500 
by 151, do you not? It does not give a very big load. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We would need to know how much of this was material 
and how much of this was labor to get a true picture. 
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Mr. Scrivner. All of which shows how little information all this 
has given us, and how little we have on which to base judgment as 
to anyone’s claimed efficiency, so far as expenditure of the taxpayers’ 
dollars is concerned. - 

Commander Hocnu. To answer Mr. Mahon’s question, for every 
$1,000 worth of work per month in this area we are employing 1.9 
men. The average salary is something less than $300 per month. 
Therefore, approximately $600 of the $1,000 is labor cost, and approxi- 
mately $400 of the $1,000 is the material cost. 

Mr. Taser. How do you figure it when it runs like the one-did in 
Alameda, an average of about $500 a head? That means about $200 
of material used up by one man, does it not? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir. That is approximately the same 
ratio which prevails at Seattle. Six hundred dollars to four hundred 
dollars is equivalent to three hundred dollars per man for labor and 
two hundred dollars per man for material. Those rates run rather 
consistently between our stations, although there are variations. 

Mr. Taser. Well, like this labor picture and this industrial rela- 
tions picture, there are differences. 


OCEANA NAVAL STATION 


What kind of a station is Oceana, anyway? That is a very small 
station of some kind, is it not? Where is it? 

Admiral Comps. It is down in Virginia to the east of Norfolk, sir. 
It is an operational station. 

Mr. Taper. You mean it is a landing field? 

Admiral Corns. A landing field; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Not much more than a landing field; not a supply base 
of any importance? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. Its mission is to provide facilities to 
support regular operations of fleet-carrier and antisubmarine aircraft. 
That is all it has to do. It is a supporting field to the major Naval 
Air Station at Norfolk, Va. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Taser. Here is the transportation operation. You give the 
gallons of fuel oil consumed at 111. The number of employees 
engaged in transportation is 17. If that is for trucks, 17 people would 
not be doing a whale of a lot in a month, running trucks that used 
111 gallons. 

That is 3 gallons a day for each truck. Why you would be using 17 
people for it, and why you would be wanting 27 or 28 people for next 
year is rather difficult to follow. 

Commander Hocnu. Sir, it does not include only that. 

Mr. Taser. Your tonnage operation is not so very heavy there. 

Commander Hocu. The transportation function includes the 
manning of refuelage trucks for the planes at all hours of the day. 
It includes all repairs to motor vehicles and other transportation 
equipment. It includes the graded personnel who serve as dispatchers, 
record-keepers and so forth. 
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INCREASE IN NUMBER OF PERSONNEL AT ALAMEDA NAVAL STATION 


Mr. WicG.LeswortH. Looking at this Alameda chart, if I subtract 
the figure of 9,928 for the monthly work load projected in fiscal year 
1951, which I understand to reflect the over-all personnel on hand, 
from the figure 10,403, the comparable figure for fiscal 1952, it gives 
me an increase of 475 people. Checking through the breakdown you 
have given us, it looks to me as if you are asking for an increase of 
108 people. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is the gentleman’s statement correct or incorrect? 

Admiral Comss. It is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. All right. 

Admiral Comss. The 10,403 total personnel include the added 
number of people due to the increased operations on the station but 
24 people will continue to take care of the purely administrative 
functions. The station had this same number of personnel performing 
administrative functions in 1951 when it had a smaller total number 
of personnel and a higher performance rate. 

The monthly workload in terms of total personnel for 1952, relative 
to 1951, represents an increase in over-all operations due to the added 
support for the Pacific at this time. Alameda, San Diego, and to a 
lesser extent Seattle, are supporting the Pacific at a greater rate now, 
and will continue to do so in the future, than they did prior to the 
Korean hostilities. 

Mr. WiceLieswortn. You estimate that increase, do you not, 
at 475 more per month? ; 

Admiral Comps. That is what the figures indicate; yes, sir, but the 
same 24 men still are carrying on the administrative functions for the 
entire station. We have not asked for any increase in the total of 
civilian employees for that area. We are doing the job with the same 
total of 24 people. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. You are doing that particular job; but you 
are asking more, are you not, under the supply operations? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. The supply operations have increased 
tremendously, because that is a major supply point. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. The point I am trying to make is that it 
seems to me if you add up the increases that you are requesting for 
supply operations and one or two other minor increases here at. this 
station, if I understand it correctly, it comes to 108 as compared with 
the 475 that your over-all figure would indicate that you require. 

Mr. Lewis. The over-all figure, Mr. Wigglesworth, includes in 
addition to the personnel under “Station operations” the militar) 
personnel and the civilians employed in the aircraft overhaul and 
repair shops covered in the activities justified yesterday. There were 
increases in other areas as well as in the particular area under consider- 
ation this morning. 

Mr. Wicc.eswortu. In other words, this chart contains only 10s 
out of the 475 increases, taking all 3 classifications for the station as a 
whole? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir, but the explanation of the increase 
in personnel we are requesting under the “Station operations”’ budget 
activity is here, for the station being justified at this point in your 
hearings. 
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Mr. WiccLeswortu. Yes; but actually the chart you give us has 
two figures here, which apparently are inconsistent. In other words, 
you give us an over-all figure for all three classifications, and then you 
discuss in detail only one of the three. 

Mr. Lewis. The over-all figures, sir, establish the workload which 
these particular personnel we are justifying at this point must perform. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. Can you break down that 475 increase in the 
3 categories? 

Mr. Lewis. We can, sir. Under this particular activity the in- 
crease is 86—I beg your pardon, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. I make it 108. 

Mr. Lewis. The increase here is 108. The civilian personnel 
engaged in aircraft and related overhaul number about 220 additional. 
The balance of the increase consists of military personnel. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. I have no further questions. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Scrivner. I have one further question. 

Mr. Manon. Let Mr. Scrivner finish. 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR OF AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT AT SEATTLE 
NAVAL STATION 


Mr. Scrivner. I would just like to inquire as to your naval air 
station at Seattle. 

How many automotive vehicles are being operated? First, give 
the number in light equipment; second, the number in heavy equip- 
ment; how many of them are old; and how many of them are new. 

Mr. Mepurn. The over-all total, sir, is 413, of which approximately 
50 percent are beyond the useful age life established by Department of 
Defense and Bureau of the Budget age criteria. 

I do not have with me the breakdown individually of those vehicles 
into general categories of trucks, specialized materials-handling equip- 
ment, and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivwer. Of course, that does not tell us much about the 
need for your 37 men in the garage for 400 vebicles. With 37 men 
that is just a little more than 10 per man. It looks pretty heavy to 
me. 

Mr. Meptirn. Mr. Scrivner, sir, the standard established by the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks for repairing vehicles is about 10 vehicles 
per man. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is just about what I was guessing. If you 
were operating a private business, such as a taxicab company, and 
you had a man in the garage for every 10 vehicles you had on the 
street, you probably would not stay in business long. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Mahon? 


ORIGIN OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING STUDIES 


Mr. Manon. We have spent*several hours here on the question of 
how to economically and efficiently run the naval air stations. No 
one on this side of the table has ever run a naval air station, so, of 
course, it is naturally difficult{for us to understand the whole problem 
as well as we should. 
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There has been a lot said here about work measurement and manage- 
ment engineers. I do not think any of us are industrialists or manage- 
ment engineers, or even graduates of the Harvard School of Business. 
A lot of this management engineering and a lot of these decimals and 
figures are a little confusing. They sound like “gobbledygook” to me. 

I would like to ask a practical question or two. Did you ever run a 
naval air station, Admiral Cassady? 

Admiral Cassapy. I have run Corry Field in Florida, sir, but that 
was before all this complicated management business was in effect. 


NAVAL SERVICE OF ADMIRAL CASSADY 


Mr. Manon. Briefly, what is your Navy background? 

Admiral Cassapy. I have served continuously in the Navy since 
entering the Naval Academy in 1915. The past 23 years have been 
in naval aviation. 

My assignments in naval aviation have been pretty well across 
the board. 

At sea I have held various squadron jobs, including command. 
I have served in one of our aircraft tenders and in three of our aircraft 
carriers, including command of one, the Saratoga. Since reaching 
flag rank I have had command of one of our aircraft carrier divisions; 
in addition I served in command of fleet air activities at Quonset 
Point, R. 1., and at Jacksonville, Fla. 

Shore duty has included assignments as engine overhaul officer, 
operations officer, and in command of a naval air station. For over 
18 months during the last war I was connected with aviation training, 
both in the field and in the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

I am now on my third tour of duty in the Office of Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations (Air); twice as assistant and since January 1950 
as the deputy. As you know, the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
(Air) has, among other things, the following responsibilities: 

To act as principal adviser to the Chief of Naval Operations on 
naval aviation matters in general and on the development of guided 
missiles. 

To be responsible for the training, preparation, readiness, and 
logistic support of the aeronautical elements of the Naval Establish- 
ment, including coordination and direction of the efforts of the bureaus 
and offices of the Navy Department, to insure that naval aviation 
will fulfill its functions in cooperation with the other elements of the 
operating forces. 

To formulate policies, plans, and programs for aviation stations 
and for the readiness of aircraft and personnel therein. 

To maintain up-to-date records and statistics on all aviation stations, 
including capacities, facilities, status, and activities supported. 

To coordinate the efforts of the bureaus and offices of the Navy 
Department to insure the logistic support of all aviation stations, 
aviation bases, and aviation facilities for personnel, matériel, equip- 
ment, and supplies that are primarily aviation in character. 

To advise on all matters pertaining to the distribution, performance, 
and qualifications of aviation personnel. 

Mr. Manon. Where did you get all this management ‘gobbledy- 
gook’’? 
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Admiral Cassapy. May I ask the Bureau of Aeronautics to answer + 
that? That is out of my field, sir. 

Admiral Comps. That is a system developed by management engi- 
neers who have been specially trained for this purpose, to obtain a 
yardstick which we can use to compare our stations; first, to determine 
the efficiency of a station, and then to compare the operations of one 
station with those of another. 

Mr. Manon. Who thought this up? 

Admiral Ciexton. I think I can answer that. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Ciexton. In 1946 when this was started the Navy had 
in its organization such people as Mr. Paget and Mr. Mock. They 
were two management engineers in the Navy. 

Mr. Manon. Are they men of reputation? 

Admiral Ciextron. Mr. Paget now has his own company and runs 
a very profitable business in management engineering. Mr. Mock 
also is outstanding and was, for the last 4 years, the management 
engineer of the Ford Motor Co. 

During a recent visit of Mr. Mock's to the Navy Department, I 
asked him to come and tell us of his experiences in the Ford Motor Co. 
in the field of management engineering. He brought a considerable 
number of motion pictures, of studies made in the Ford production 
line. 

He explained to our management engineers—-this is Navy-wide; 
not only the Bureau of Aeronautics—how he had in many ways cut 
down the cost of automotive vehicles by picture studies of men doing 
work, and the transferring of men from one plant to another who had 
special talents, who would then teach other people. 

Then we finally came to the important question, How did you de- 
termine whether you had enough people in maintenance? He said: 

I cannot answer that. Only through meticulous care over a period of years 
can you get any idea of whether you need another man to wipe out the basins 
and sweep the floor and fix up the leaky faucets and dig a ditch where drainage 
is required and things of that sort. 

I give you this thought from men of the highest caliber in this 
country. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral CLexton. This system was partly designed by them, and 
has been changed over a period of years. 


BACKGROUND OF MR. LEWIS 


Mr. Manon. With regard to Mr. Lewis, what is ‘your background? 
Have you had any experience in this field? Elaborate. 

Mr. Lewis. Most of my professional training and experience has 
been in this field, sir. I completed a 5-year specialized course 
given by the University of Western Ontario and afterward had three 
additional graduate years at Northwestern University. For 2 years 
I taught courses in this field at colleges affiliated with the U niversity 
of Western Ontario and for 4 yeers 4 was a member of the faculty at 
Northwestern University. Then for the last 6 years | have been a 
part-time member of the fac ‘ulty of the George W ashington University, 
where I hold the rank of professorial lecturer. 
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During the 4 years I was on the faculty of Northwestern University, 
I also served as a consultant to a number of firms in the Chicago area 
on management engineering and systems design. Immediately after 
Pearl Harbor I was commissioned by the Navy to undertake similar 
work in the Bureau of Ordnance, where I served in a number of capa- 
cities for about 5 years. After the war I was appointed Deputy 
Fiscal Director of the Bureau of Aeronautics and have since been with 
that agency. : 

I might add, sir, that while I do not profess particularly to be an 
authority, I am the author of a number of publications and articles 
in this field and believe that the background I do have has been very 
— to me in the assignments I have been given by Admiral 
Combs. 


USE OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING TECHNIQUES 


Mr. Manon. Is this something that the Navy has picked up, that 
nobody else is using, or is the Navy simply undertaking to establish 
management practices which have been found to be successful in the 
industrial world by the Ford Co. and other industrial concerns? I 
think you ought to be able to answer that question. 

Mr. Lewis. I can, sir. It is bringing into the Navy many of the 
techniques that have been developed by these large industrial com- 
panies. We continually compare notes with these companies, and 
they compare notes with us. We find they have something to con- 
tribute to us and we find also that we have something to contribute 
to their work. 

Mr. Manon. All these complicated figures which you have given 
here, and these work-measurement gadgets, they are the tools of 
business? 

Mr. Lewis. They are, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think the Navy operates any better by reason 
of having borrowed these ideas of management practices from 
business? 

Mr. Lewis. I perhaps am somewhat biased, but I believe it has. I 
would suggest that Admiral Combs answer that question. 

Admiral Comps. I believe it has; yes, sir. I think we have cut our 
costs a great deal by following this. I realize it is hard to explain 
because, as Admiral Clexton says 

Mr. Manon. It probably would not be hard to explain to manage- 
ment engineers, but it is difficult to explain to country Congressmen, 
at least to me. 

Admiral Comrs. The people who work with it every day know 
exactly what all these figures mean and can form ideas of whether a 
particular station is running well or is not. 

Mr. Manon. But you are a naval officer, you are not a management 
engineer? 

Admiral Comes. I am not a management engineer. 





NAVAL SERVICE OF ADMIRAL COMBS 


Mr. Manon. Did you ever run a naval station? Briefly, what is 
your background of service in the Navy? ' 

Admiral Comss. I never have run an air station; no sir. I was in 
the lower echelons on an air station, however. I entered the Naval 
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Academy in 1916, graduated in June 1919, and have since been on 
continuous duty as a commissioned officer. After completing flight 
training in 1922, I have had many varied assignments in naval avia- 
tion having served as commanding officer of Scouting Squadron 6 
on the original carrier U. S. S. Enterprise, flight test officer at Naval 
Air Station, Anacostia; technical officer, Power Plant Design Section, 
Bureau of Aeronautics; engineering officer on staff of commander, 
Aircraft, Scouting Force, United States Fleet. 

Early in World War II, I commissioned and commanded the sea- 
plane tender U. S. S. Casco which participated in the Aleutian cam- 
paign in 1942. In September 1942 I became chief of staff and aide 
to the commander, Aircraft, Southwest Pacific Fleet, and succeeded 
to that command in July 1943. I took command of the fast carrier 
U.S. S. Yorktown in 1944 and participated in the Okinawa, Philip- 
pines, and Tokyo Bay campaigns. I reported for duty as chief of 
staff and aide on the staff of commander, Seventh Fleet, in April of 
1945 and served in that capacity for the remainder of the war. 

Since the war I have served as Assistant Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics for Material and Services and as Deputy Chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. I have commanded Carrier Division One, 
and have served as chief of staff and aide to commander in chief, 
Atlantic Fleet. 

On March 2, 1951, I was appointed Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics for a 4-year term. 

Mr. Manon. At what air station were you? 

Admiral Comps. Many years ago | was at Coco Solo, at the air 
station there, but at that time I did not know what a work measure- 
ment was. 

Mr. Manon. Well, I still do not. 

Admiral Comss. I have been exposed to the work-measurement 
program at our air station for some time and I have a general idea how 
it works. I know that our people who work with it intimately tell 
me—and they have no reason not to be truthful with me—that we are 
gaining in efficiency by using this system. - And it is a method which 
is used not only by the Navy, but by commercial firms. I know men 
who are in business for themselves who watch their dollars just as we 
— to Watch the Government’s dollars. The system is equally good 
or both. 

Mr. Manon. The object of this hearing is to develop how much 
money you need to run a naval station at X place in the forthcoming 
fiscal year. 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In order to make a determination of how to run a 
station and how to project your requirements, you have management 
engineering; that is one thing you have? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have been running the;e stations for years, so 
you have had the benefit of experience of running a station; have you 
not? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 
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SELECTION OF STATION COMMANDERS 


Mr. Manon, This is not a new development. This is something 
that has been in operation for quite some time. If you are going to 
have a naval station, the most important thing to do is to select some 
man who can run it properly. What kind of people do we have run- 
ning these naval stations? 

Admiral Comrss. We have naval aviators who are selected for their 
proficiency. We keep their records and they are selected for their 
proficiency in the line of their profession, and the profession of being 
a naval officer includes a considerable amount of administration. We 
have it throughout the naval organization. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, you recognize that a man might be a Navy 
ace and still be ineffective as the commanding officer of a naval air 
station; do you not? 

Admiral Comss. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Admiral Cassapy. May I say, Mr. Mahon, that my office is re- 
sponsible for the selection of the individuals who go to command a 
station. Every proposed commanding officer of a station is referred 
to me personally. I go into his background, his record. I also check 
on his performance of duty and if at any time, after he has had a com- 
mand of a station, I have reason to believe that he is not the proper 
individual to be there, he is immediately relieved of his command. 

Also at these stations we have attempted to maintain as much 
permanency as possible among the top civilians. At most of our sta- 
tions a large number of the key civilians are people who have been on 
the same station since the station was put in commission. So, be- 
tween the commanding officer and the permanency of the top civilian 
personnel, I am confident that our stations are properly, economically, 
and efficiently managed. 


REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF STATION OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. I should like you to answer this question at this point 
or the record. Enumerate all of the things that you do or that the 
Navy does to see that these stations about which we are talking run 
efficiently and economically. You have listed many of them during 
the hearings. If you have overlooked any of them, I want you to 
mention them for the record now. 

You have already stated that you have teams that go out and study 
these places; is that correct, Admiral Cassady? 

Do you personally go around to these stations and observe things? 

Admiral Cassapy. I do, personally, sir. The Chief of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics does periodically. In addition, each of the stations 
except those in the training command come under a district com- 
mandant. The district commandant, in addition to the inspections 
made from Washington, is required to and does make periodic inspec- 
tions, not only by himself, but he takes his team of experts—the supply 
officer, the medical officer, the public works officer—and they go into 
a very detailed inspection of all activities on every station within his 
district. 

In addition to the teams which Admiral Combs mentioned, we have 
an organization in the Navy called the Office of the Inspector General. 
The Inspector General has these highly trained teams and they make 
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both surprise and periodic inspections of every naval activity, includ- 
ing all of the naval air stations. The only difference in the Air 
Training Command is that all of the stations which comprise the Air 
Training Command—that is, flight training and technical training— 
come under the command of the Chief of Naval Air Training, who has 
his headquarters in Pensacola, Fla. Admiral Price, who is there now, 
and before him Admiral Reeves, have developed there what I think is 
one of the outstanding cost-accounting and inspection follow-up 
systems. 

They have teams almost continuously visiting different stations 
within that command. They require reports and cost accounting, so 
that they can show whether the station is costing more; and if it is, 
immediately investigate to find out why. They go into the question 
of the frequency of aircraft accidents and if there is any trend upward 
or downward, or even if it remains the same, they are continually 
making inspections to see how we can lower the accident rate. 

So, between the organization which comes under the district com- 
mandants, and in turn under the Navy Department, plus those under 
the Air Trainmg Command, which are handled first by the Chief of 
Naval Air Training and then by the higher echelon, I feel that we 
have a very competent, effective inspection system. 

Mr. Manon. Could you add anything to that, Admiral Combs? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. In addition to the imspections that 
Admiral Cassady has mentioned, I will give you a list of reports that 
we require from every station of which we have management control. 
We require a monthly report on work measurement. We require a 
monthly financial return. We require monthly reports on flight 
operations, on overhaul and repair work completed by our shops, 
and on usage of spare parts and material, to cite some of the more 
important examples. 

We have periodic field trips by our maintenance people, by our 
shore-establishment people, and by our technical people. The stations 
themselves exchange visits—that is, betweer stations—to find out if, 
for the same things, one may be doing something better. They 
exchange ideas. They carry back with them what they have learned 
that the other station does better. This all is in addition to what 
Admiral Cassady has covered. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Chairman, may I interject a comment at this 
point on the very matter that you are discussing? At the various 
air stations that I have visited, I have found, in the management 
division of the station, on the walls, invariably, certain charts. ‘Those 
charts are broken down to show what each department on board is 
doing; how many men are employed; how many working hours are 
being put in. The graphs that are set out on those charts are such 
that any man who has ever read an operational chart can know what 
is going on. He does not have to be an engineer. He can scrutinize 
and analyze that chart and learn what is going on, because it is the 
daily operational function of that particular station. 

Admiral, do you know of any stations that do not have that? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir; they all have it. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is the master operational sheet so that the 
management of the station can walk over to that board at any time, 
24 hours a day, and know what the workload is, how many men are 
being employed, and so forth; is that correct or incorrect, Admiral? 
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Admiral Comss. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. So that the details start right on the station itself 
and are carried out through the spread of the pattern. 

Mr. Manon. Judging from the performance of naval aviators, 
which, after all, is the objective here, you must be doing a good over-al| 
job. But we are interested in every possible economy and efficiency 
and the over-all procedures which would make us feel that you are 
doing a good job. Admiral Clexton, did you have something you 
wished to add to this? 

Admiral CLEextTon. Since you are listing the survey groups, I thought 
that we should also include under the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Industrial Survey Division which inspects all navy yards, ordnance 
plants, overhaul shops for aircraft, and so torth. That board is 
composed of management engineers, people who have been in indus- 
trial work all their Rives: in the Navy and in civilian life. They make 
an inspection once a year of every station where industrial work is 
done and write reports and recommendations, and the changes are 
directed by the Secretary of the Navy. 

In addition, the Office of Industriel Relations sets up standards for 
hiring and reduction in force and all the requirements of civil-service 
employees. They also check to see that each Bureau is handling its 
civilian personnel in the same manner. 

I would also like to call your attention to the fact that annually 
prior to 1950 we had a provision in the appropriation act that 
prohibited the Navy from using anything*but the methods which we 
have discussed today. We were never allowed to use stop watches or 
time studies, or any of that sort of thing. The man whose name 
I mentioned previously, Mr. William Mock, came up here every year 
trying to get that provision taken out of the bill, because he had 
worked for people like the Ford Motor Co., who were interested in 
getting efficient service, and he was interested in getting the same 
sort of efficiency in the services. I know that in the fiscal year 
1950-51 he has been able to get that provision removed from the bill. 

Mr. Manon. It took a long time to get that provision removed from 
the bill. Some people seemed to think that we were trying to bring 
about a condition of slave labor, but the only objective was to get 
efficiency and economy. 

I take it, if you are not getting a fairly efficient and economical 
operation of the Navy, at least you are taking a lot of steps in order 
to get it and one might well ask whether or not you are spending too 
much time and too much money in investigating and inspecting and 
surveying and observing. 

If there are any other things that you do in order to get good 
management at these stations, | wish you would provide that informa- 
tion at this point in the record. 

(The following statement was submitted:) 

The procedures discussed previously cover the more important steps taken to 
obtain effective management at stations under Bureau of Aeronautics management 
control. There are of course others but these others follow the pattern which 
already has been described. 

Mr. Taser. Frankly, I feel that I ought to say that we have not 
gotten any of the information that I asked for last night, as to any 
station. Itis almost impossible for anybody to tell anything about the 
operation, the way it is presented. It still leaves us where we have 
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nothing to go by except the meat ax and I do not suppose we will ever 
get where any other approach is possible until we apply the meat ax 
very vigorously. 

Mr. acesnb. Are there any further inquiries concerning the way 
in which the budget was made up? If not, we shall take up the next 
item, which is item 7. 


ALTERATION AND REPLACEMENT OF FAcILITIES 


Activity 7 is “Alteration and replacement of facilities,’ for which 
you are making a request, for the fiscal year 1952, of $60,650,000. 
Please make your justification of this request, Admiral. 

Admiral Comps. Activity 7, ‘Alteration and replacement of facili- 
ties,’ is broken down into program areas as follows: Structural repairs 
and structural improvements; landing aids; shop equipment and 
ground-electronic equipment. This activity finances major repairs 
and rehabilitation of station facilities, the installation and replacement 
of airport-lighting systems, air-navigational aid and communications 
equipment, and the outfitting of industrial shops with aircraft over- 
haul and repair equipment. All of these requirements are specialized 
in nature and therefore are not included in “Station operations’ 
activities, which provide for only routine day-to-day operation and 
maintenance costs. 

The naval aeronautical shore establishment, which in 1952 is planned 
to include 58 Regular Navy and 21 naval-air-reserve stations and addi- 
tional satellite facilities, is subject to continuous and costly wear and 
tear of property and equipment. Repairs must be timely and ade- 
quate if stations are to be maintained in a reasonably satisfactory 
operating condition and if cumulative deterioration of facilities is to 
be effectively combated. The ability of the shore establishment to 
accomplish its assigned support mission is largely dependent upon 
the availability of improved types of equipment and tooling required 
to accommodate high-performance aircraft and upon the maintenance 
of a satisfactory physical condition of its operational and industrial 
facilities. 


STRUCTURAL REPAIRS AND STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 


Under the first breakdown, “Structural repairs and structural 
improvements,” the sum of $16,150,000 is requested. 

This program finances nonrecurring projects for major repairs to 
aircraft operating areas, roads, buildings, grounds, runways, ramps, 
and underground and overhead utilities. All projects of a repair 
nature which cost $5,000 or more, and all alterations and improve- 
ments which cost $1,000 or more, are considered nonrecurring and are 
administered under the limitations applicable to this program. By 
law, alterations and improvements financed by this program may not 
exceed $50,000 a project. 


BASIS AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


Accelerated deterioration of station facilities in recent years, 
attributable to temporary construction of wartime origin and to ths 
cumulative neglect made necessary by appropriation limitations, has 
resulted in the accumulation of major repair projects at air stations 
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that require immediate accomplishment. This trend was partially 
arrested in 1951 as a part of a general augmentation program to 
improve the defense capabilities of the Nation and in that year the 
first steps were taken to rehabilitate station facilities and equipment. 
The rehabilitation program required, however, has assumed major 
proportions because of the long period of neglect and the require- 
ments of the high-performance present-day aircraft. 

Most of the deficiencies in station operational facilities are of such 
scope as to require correction through the Navy public works appro- 
priation. The major projects in this category are those for lengthen- 
ing, strengthening, and widening runways and aircraft parking areas, 
constructing fuel storage facilities, and building new industrial shops 
and test cells designed for high-performance aircraft. However, 
related projects involving the rehabilitation of structures and facilities, 
the restoration of utility systems, and the repair and resurfacing of 
aircraft operating areas are financed by this program under the 
appropriation ‘‘Aircraft and facilities.” A total of $16,150,000 is 
budgeted for the accomplishment of structural repair projects at the 
58 regular Navy and Marine Corps air stations and the 21 naval 
air reserve stations which will be in operation in 1952. Projects for 
the repair and rehabilitation of facilities at two new stations scheduled 
for activation in 1952 account for $350,000 of this estimate. These 
projects must be commenced at an early date to insure completion 
in advance of extended operational use. The balance of the estimate, 
$15,800,000, is required to accomplish major repair projects that 
accumulate from year to year as a result of normal operations at 
station facilities. 

Current experience indicates that these projects, which are of a 
nonroutine nature and therefore not covered by ‘Station operations” 
activities, are developing at the rate of approximately $16,000,000 a 
year. Consequently the 1952 estimate contemplates accomplishment 
of the highest priority projects of an operational nature, but makes 
no provision for reducing the large backlog of accumulated unfinanced 
projects which at July 1, 1951, amounted to approximately $45,000,- 
000. This rather sizable backlog, attributable to stringent appro- 
priations in previous years, presents a problem of considerable 
magnitude to stations comprising the aeronautical shore establish- 
ment. Major emphasis in future years, therefore, must be centered 
on reducing the unfinanced projects to a more manageable figure. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Mr. Sueprarp. What is the unexpended balance and the amount 
uncommitted, if any, in this item? 

Captain Dopson. In the item “Structural repairs,” the unobligated 
uncommitted balance is $2,788,000, or about 8 percent of the total 
available. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you include the fourth supplemental in that? 

Captain Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is the composition of this presentation predicated 
upon the same basis as that which we have had under discussion 
yesterday and today? 

Captain Dopson. Yes, sir. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. How much have you obligated out of the $24,221,000? 

Captain Dopson. We have obligated $15,667,000. I might add to 
that, sir, by reason of Navy-wide policy, the types of construction 
projects which Admiral Combs described to you have been given prior- 
ity over these minor repair projects. In other words, this money is 
obligated through the Bureau of Yards and Docks and they have 
given priority to getting out their big new construction projects. We 
have had conversations with Yards and Docks as of yesterday and 
they have assured us that all of the funds in their hands to carry out 
these minor repair projects will be obligated by June 30, including 
the fourth supplemental money. The uncommitted balance that I 
described to you is the small amount reserved for emergency projects 
that may come up in the last few weeks remaining of this fiscal year. 


MAJOR REPAIR PROJECTS 


Mr. Taper. You said here that you required $350,000 of this $16 
million for repair and rehabilitation of new stations scheduled for 
activation in 1952; and that the balance was required for major repair 
projects that accumulate from year to year. Does that mean that 
this $15,800,000 is used largely for such things as rehabilitation of 
tools in your projects or does it mean that these are major repair items 
to the buildings, the structures, runways, and that sort of thing? 

Admiral Comps. It is for the buildings and structures and runways. 

Mr. Taner. Not at all for production facilities? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Repair facilities? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Or does it include repair facilities? 

Admiral Comes. It would include repairs as applied to the structures 
of the station, not repairs as we think of repairs to aircraft or to 
engines. 

Mr. SHepparp. You mean physical property? 

Admiral Coss. Physical property repairs; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. It would include repairs to machine tools in your 
hangars, that sort of thing, would it not? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. It would not? 

Admiral Comps. That comes under another heading. 

Mr. Taser. That is all I have at this time. 


REPAIRS TO ROAD 


Mr. Wiaeteswortu. What are the roads that you referred to, 
Admiral? 

Admiral Comps. They are the repairs to all of the surfaced and 
unsurfaced roads within the confines of our 79 naval air stations. 

Mr. Wigeiteswortu. How much have you set aside for that? 

Mr. Lewis. Including aireraft parking areas and runways, approxi- 
mately $5 million. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortu. Have you that broken down or is that just 
an over-all figure? 
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Mr. Lewis. That is the over-fill figure for surfaces, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. How did you arrive at the figure? 

Mr. Lewis. That is based on individual major repair project lists 
submitted by each of our stations, from which we have selected the 
most urgent repair projects to cover in this particular estimate. 

Mr. Wicc.LeswortH. Did you have one item from each station or 
did you have a road item and a runway item and a parking-area item? 

_ Mr. Lewis. We usually have a number of items from each station, 
sir. 
Mr. SuHepparp. This definitely takes care of the 58 Regular and 21 
Naval Reserve stations which compose the total involved in the 
$16,150,000 request; does it not? 

Mr. Lewis. It does, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So it is all inclusive as it pertains to those stations? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. How much is included for roads? 

_Mr. Lewis. We do not have the detailed breakdown of that here, 
sir. 
Mr. Wicc.ieswortn. That is all. 


RELATION OF CONTRACT AND FORCE ACCOUNT WORK 


Mr. Scrivner. How is this work to be done, by contract or by 
civilians under supervision of your post utility and public-works 
officer? 

Mr. Lewis. About 60 percent of it is by contract, the remaining 
40 percent is done by station forces. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many employees do you anticipate this will 
involve? 

Mr. Lewis. One thousand four hundred and twenty-five I believe 
is the figure, sir. j 

Mr. Scrivner. That does not include those employed by the 
contractors? 

Mr. Lewis. Sir, 1,479 is the correct figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. Exclusive of those employed by the contractors? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Approximately how much of that is for labor and 
how much of it is for materials? 

Mr. Lewis. Of the amount done by station forces, sir, about 60 
percent is labor and about 40 percent is material. 

Mr. Scrivner. The same ratio would hold true under your con- 
tracts, too? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir; it does not because of the profit contingency, 
general contractor’s overhead and similar items included in contract 
costs. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe I did not make myself clear when I was 
talking about the number of employees. I had reference primarily 
to fiscal 1952, was that the figure that you gave me? : 

Mr. Lewis. The figures for 1951 and for 1952 are identical. We 
contemplate no increase in personnel in this area. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but you had $31 million-plus in 1951—you 
had $31,720,000, which is nearly double what you are asking for in 
1952. 
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Mr. Lewis. The great portion of the 1951 total, sir, was for reha- 
bilitation of the 10 new stations that were reactivated in fiscal year 
1951. This reactivation work was done by contract. 

Mr. Scrivner. Coming back, then, to the contracts, we would 
have to take out the item of the contractor’s overhead and profit, 
but except for that, would not your ratio be about the same for labor 
and materials? Or do they do a different type of work? 

Mr. Lewis. It would run about the same, sir, excluding overhead. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 


LANDING AIDS 


Mr. Si1xes. Gentlemen, the committee will please come to order. 

We were discussing under activity 7 alterations and replacement of 
facilities. We are now ready to begin consideration of Landing Aids, 
for which the Navy is asking in fiscal 1952 $1,500,000 as compared to 
$2,013,000 in 1951 and $923,000 in 1950. 

Admiral, tell us briefly what this program includes and why it is 
necessary to have these funds at this time. 

Admiral Comss. Mr. Chairman, this program supports the instal- 
lation, major repair, and alteration of airport and seadrome lighting 
systems, visual-marking systems, and fog-dispersal systems. A 
replacement of deteriorated and defective cable and airfield lighting 
equipment and all marking of runways and taxiways is accomplished 
under this program of the activity. 

The equipping of landing fields and lighting systems capable of 
accommodating high-performance aircraft under adverse weather 
conditions is the primary concern of the landing-aids program. Since 
safety of flight is Lm! d dependent upon the reliable functioning of 
airport and seadrome lighting systems, it is essential that improved 
equipment with high intensity characteristics be incorporated in 
existing visual-landing systems in phase with the entry into the 
operating complement of high-speed jet aircraft. Except for all- 
weather stations, lighting systems at many air stations, particularly 
the training stations, are obsolete and require substantial rehabilita- 
tion and modernization. The 1952 estimate contemplates no general 
modernization program; however, modernization is a continual 
program and is accomplished insofar as possible when necessary repairs 
are made and unusable equipment replaced. 

An estimated $1,500,000 is budgeted to meet landing-aid require- 
ments for 1952. The major part of the estimate, $911,000, is for the 
procurement of seadrome and airfield lighting and visual-landing 
equipment, including airfield-lighting cable, seadrome marker lights, 
and tetrahedron wind-direction indicators, for future replacement and 
rehabilitation projects. A procurement lead time of more than 10 
months is required on most major items of lighting equipment. Of 
the $589,000 balance in the landing aids estimate, $35,000 is budgeted 
for repair and replacement of equipment at stations being activated in 
1952, and $554,000 for the rehabilitation of runway- and taxi-lighting 
systems at existing stations. 

Mr. Sixes. Of course, landing aids are an essential part of airfield 
operations. Now, at what stage do you phase out landing aids? 
Are you able to procure new and better landing aids, or is it primarily 
a matter of replacing standard equipment that has worn out? 
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Admiral Comps. Some of it is new landing aids; in other cases it is 
the replacement of worn-out cables and lighting equipment—such as 
the underground cables for these lights. 


MODERNIZATION BY REPLACEMENT 


Mr. Srxzs. Is this primarily a replacement rather than a moderniza- 
tion program? 

Admiral Comrs. It is both a replacement and modernization 
program. It is not general modernization, but modernization is 
accomplished as we have to replace old equipment, and as new and 
better equipment is developed. 

Mr. Sikes. At what stage do you phase out the equipment which 
is in operation—when something new comes along that looks better, 
or when the equipment that is in place is beginning to give faulty 
service, or both? 

Admiral Comss. We have an Air Coordinating Committee which 
is made up of membership from the CAA, the CAB, the Air Force,the 
Navy, the Department of State, and other Government agencies. 
This is a technical committee which decides on the best lighting sys- 
tems that we can devise for landing aircraft. From time to time, 
as the state of the art is advanced and as more modern high-speed jet 
aircraft are developed, more reliable and higher intensity lighting 
systems are required to insure safety of flight operations, particularly 
under bad weather or night flying conditions. When we find a system 
that really is an advance over the others, by agreement with these 
different agencies, we adopt the more modern and safer system of 
equipment for all of our airfields. At that time we begin to budget 
for the new equipment, feeling that by so getting it our safety of 
flight is greatly increased. As the money becomes available we pro- 
cure and install that equipment at our air stations. That is the 
modernization program as it actually happens. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Taser. How much of the $2,013,000 have you spent or obli- 
gated? 

Captain Dopson. Of that $2,013,000, we have obligated as of 
April 30, $817,957, or 40.6 percent. Another $673,000, or 34 percent, 
was committed on that date. 


PROGRAM FOR 1951 AND 1952 


Mr. Taser. What are you going to use it for—the rehabilitation 
of closed fields, or stockpile, or what? 

Admiral Comps. We have that broken down into a list showing the 
amounts we are going to spend at different places and for what purpose. 
As I mentioned here, $554,000 of this total is for the rehabilitation of 
runway- and taxi-lighting systems. 

Mr. Taper. You mean of the current year’s money? 

Admiral Comes. Of the current year’s money; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. $554,000 has been spent for rehabilitation of the taxi 
lighting? 

Admiral Comps. I beg your pardon, sir. I am speaking of the 
1952 money. 
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Mr. Taper. I was asking about the other. 

Admiral Comps. I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Taper. The $911,000 next year is stockpile; is it not? 

Admiral Comps. The $911,000 for next year is for the procurement 
of items for future installation of visual landing aids. 

Mr. Taser. That is for stockpile? 

Admiral Comss. That is material requiring 10 months lead time. 1 
have that broken down 

Mr. Taser. I won’t ask for that; but is a large part of the 
$2,013,000 this year for the same sort of thing? 

Mr. Mepuin. Yes, sir; it is, for the consolidated procurement. pro- 
gram at Wright Field. We procure this particular equipment through 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Taser. And does that mean you are stocking up on these 
things so that you will-have a year’s or a couple of years’ supply ahead? 

Mr. Mepuin. The material that currently is being bought with the 
funds under the 1951 appropriation will be used in the rehabilitation 
of those projects which are set up here in the 1952 program. Because 
of the long lead time, we have to budget a vear in advance for aircraft 
landing aids parts for rehabilitation of projects. 

Mr. Taser. How big a stockpile do you have now—how big an 
inventory? 

Admiral Comss. We do not now have a stockpile, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. You have an inventory. 

Admiral Comss. Nor do we plan to have a stockpile that is not in 
use. As fast as these equipments are delivered, we plan to put them 
into operation at the various fields. This is not for the purpose of 
maintaining a stockpile of ready issue equipments. We plan to use 
them immediately in our airfields. And in this breakdown of the 
$911,000, I have not only items we expect to procure but a list of the 
stations where we expect to install those items as they are delivered. 

Mr. WicG.ieswortu. Is that $911,000 actually to be utilized in 
fiscal 1952? 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. In full? 

Admiral Comps. We expect to get them delivered in about 10 
months, and as they are delivered—some of them, I suspect, may be 
delivered ahead of 10 months and, if they are, we will put them at the 
stations we have listed here. We expect to install all of this equip- 
ment as soon as it is delivered. 


USE OF “OBSOLETE”? EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean on page 3-34 where you are 
discussing these things by saying they are ‘‘obsolete’”’? What do you 
mean by “obsolete’’? 

Admiral Comps. I am sorry. I did not get the question. 

Mr. Scrivner. You use the words “lighting systems at many air 
stations, particularly the training stations, are obsolete.”” What do 
you mean by “obsolete’’? 

Admiral Comps. A few minutes ago I explained how a new system 
is agreed upon by the Air Coordinating Committee. When a new 
system which gives us added safety features is decided upon by all the 
services as being the best we can have and the safest, we then consider 
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that the old equipment, which does not meet these new specifications 
as to brilliance of lighting or colors or as to visibility under all weather 
conditions, to be an obsolete system. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is the same system, though, that you have been 
using through the years? 

Admiral Comss. No, sir. In many cases it is often quite different. 

Mr. Scrivner. I mean the system we are referring to that is obsolete 
is the system you have been using all the time. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It still has a useful value? 

Admiral Coss. It still has useful value, yes, sir, for the older models 
of aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. It might not be modern, but I still cannot get your 
statement that it is obsolete—at least as I understand ‘“‘obsolete.”’ 

Mr. Mepurn. The equipment is not suitable; the equipment 
currently installed is not suitable for advanced improvements that 
have been made in aircraft. In other words, jet aircraft cannot land 
with the same degree of safety with the old lighting as they could with 
the more modern lighting equipment. We get a greater degree of 
safety with the new equipment that has been decided upon for use 
throughout the services. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it is less desirable. Would not 
that be a more fitting term? It is still useful. 

Admiral Comes. It is less desirable and, of greater importance, is 
more hazardous in the operation of modern aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. That is considerably different from 
saying it is obsolete. When you say it is obsolete, it just means its 
entire value is gone, to me, and absolutely no useful purpose can be 
made of it-whatsoever. That is why I questioned the use of the 
word “‘obsolete.”’ 

FOG DISPERSAL SYSTEMS 


Now, you mentioned up here the fog-dispersal system. What kind 
of system are you using now, and what is contemplated? 

Admiral Comss. We use an oil pressure and nozzle system which is 
placed on either side of arunway. The oil at each nozzle is lighted by 
a remote-control system and the heat from that series of nozzles on 
each side of the runway pushes the level of the fog up, as I remember, 
to around 100 to 150 feet in the air. This enables the plane, during the 
final stages of its approach as it approaches the runway, to come down 
with the benefit of the high-intensity approach lights until, and when 
_ the runway, the pilot comes into an area where he can see under 
the fog. 

Mr. Scrivner. Has any further study been made of the use of silver 
nitrate as a fog-dispersal agent? 

Admiral Comps. That I cannot answer of personal knowledge. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I ask is that when I first heard that, it 
looked like the prospects were good, but it has seemed to drag for some 
reason or other. 

Admiral Cassapy. They experimented at Arcata, where quite a few 
studies were conducted on that. I believe it did prove satisfactory 
but quite expensive. They have not abandoned it, however, as it did 
show promise. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will those experiments be carried on? 
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Admiral Comss. We have closed the experimental station at Arcata 
but we carry on experiments at other air stations, both Naval 
Air and Air Force, depending on the decision reached as to type of 
equipment. 

Mr. SHepparD. Was not the reason you closed the place out 
there was that it was considered by those in charge of that type of 
function cheaper to get away from the so-called contract you had in 
that instance and go into your own development? 

Admiral Comes. Yes, sir. 


SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Relative to the item we have on pages 3-35, ‘Shop 
equipment,’ you make a request for $13 million. I wish you would 
give the basis for your request there. 

Admiral Comps. This program provides shop equipment and 
specialized tools for use in facilities ashore and afloat engaged in the 
overhaul, repair, and maintenance of aircraft, engines, and acces- 
sories for the Regular Navy, the Marine Corps, and their Reserve 
components. This program covers also the installation, modification, 
removal, and preservation of shop and test equipment and major 
rearrangements of shop and engine test-cell facilities. 

The functioning of an efficient aircraft and overhaul program is 
directly dependent upon the machine tools and shop equipment made 
available to overhaul and repair facilities. Of particular importance 
to this program at the present time is the necessity for providing 
aeronautical overhaul and repair facilities with the new tools and spe- 
cialized test equipment required to accommodate the new jet aircraft 
models that are entering fleet combat units in increasing numbers. 
The average number of jet aircraft programed for 1952 will be approxi- 
mately double the number in operation in 1951. Thus a major por- 
tion of the 1952 shop-equipment program concerns the procurement 
of jet-engine tools and the acceleration of the program for converting 
existing reciprocating-engine overhaul facilities to facilities capable 
of overhauling both jet and reciprocating engines. 

Total shop equipment requirements for 1952 are estimated at 
$13 million. The amount of $765,000 has been budgeted to procure 
turbo-prop and turbo-jet test-cell equipment for installation in engine 
test cells currently being constructed. A total of $4,747,000, or 37 per- 
cent of the total estimate, is budgeted to outfit overhaul facilities and 
fleet units with special tools and test equipment for maintaining and 
overhauling the new aircraft and engine models which will be delivered 
in 1952. By the end of that year it is anticipated that 5 of the 10 
major overhaul and repair facilities will have the necessary equipment, 
including turbo-jet test-cell equipment, to carry out an adequate jet 
overhaul program. <A total of $2,783,000 is included in the estimate to 
finance plant improvements, shop rearrangements, and equipment 
relocations made necessary by expansion of overhaul capacity and by 
the completion of new industrial buildings. Of the remaining 
$4,705,000 budgeted for shop equipment, $3,549,000 is required for 
financing replenishable issues of standard aeronautical shop equipment 
and $1,156,000 for outfitting fleet aviation units. 

The estimate here does not in any way cover machine tools for 
facilities expansion which we have discussed previously. This esti- 
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mate pertains only to overhaul and repair shops which we have at our 
own naval air stations. 


EQUIPMENT COSTS FOR TESTING JET ENGINES 


Mr. SHepparp. In the construction of your test cells, do you find 
in your jet operation that you have to build a more expensive cell 
than you do with the reciprocating-motor operation? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. And we have to have different acoustical 
arrangements, too, because of the terrific whine of the jet engines. 
The populace around our industrial establishments object to this noise. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does it mean an increase in the cost of the cell 
structure of about 18 to 25 percent differential? 

Captain Prinestac. It will be about a 60-percent increase, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. What tests have you run in your cell operation 
relative to modifying the noise you are trying to button up? Do you 
have that pretty well worked out to a successful conclusion? 

Captain Prinestaac. Yes, sir. We have at least five cells that are 
in operation of smaller size than we are talking about here. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Are they located in areas where there is a populace 
immediately adjacent to them? 

Captain PrinestaGc. Yes, sir, they are. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Do you get any complaints from the populace in 
the area under the improved cell structure? 

Captain Prrnastaa. No, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. In the specialized tools that are necessary in your 
jet. operation, taking into consideration your established tools, to wit, 
wrenches and various sizes of wrenches we have always had in con- 
nection with the reciprocating motor, would you say that the new 
types of tools will run more than 15 percent of the total or 20 percent 
of the total in the new tool requirement as it pertains now to the jet 
operation exclusively? Would that be a reasonable assumption at 
the present time? 

Captain Prinestaa. I think it is a little more than that—about 37 
percent. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think you made the statement to the effect, rela- 
tive to the estimate here as it refers to the financing of plant improve- 
ments, that that is strictly within the confines of this operation and 
has nothing whatsoever to do with the expansion program referred to 
previously. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. It has nothing to do with the expansion 
program covered earlier. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. How much of the $18,365,000 have vou obligated? 

Captain Dopson. As of April 30, we have obligated $10,172,000 or 
55.4 percent. Another $6,643,000 or another 36.2 percent is com- 
mitted. 

Mr. Taser. This is a set-up where you started in with quite a 
good sized amount this year, and you have only obligated just a hair 
over one-half of it. Are you really going to need all of this $13 million 
that you have down here? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; we are going to need all of it. 
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Mr. Taser. You are not going to be able to obligate the other $8 
million in the next 40 days very well, are you? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; it will be fully obligated by June 30, Mr. 
Taber. 

Mr. Taser. What will you buy with it? 

Mr. Lewis. Most of the balance in the procurement stage at the 
present time covers new engine tools—tools which are especially 
adapted to the repair of jet engines. The balance going into procure- 
ment at the present time is for the same type of equipment. 

Mr. Taser. You mean the $13 million is very largely for that 
particular requirement; is that what you mean? 

Mr. Lewis. What I was referring to, sir, was the 1951 money. 


ITEMIZATION OF 1952 BUDGET 


Mr. Taser. I see. What is the 1952 item for primarily? 

Admiral Comps. The 1952 item I have broken down by major 
procurements. The $765,000, which I mention here, is for the pur- 
chase of turbo-prop test cell equipment; $440,000, turbo-jet test cell 
equipment; $325,000, engine overhaul equipment and related re- 
arrangements; $1,250,000, special tools; $4,747,000, special tools and 
test equipment to meet requirements of 1952 aircraft; $3,336,000, 
specialized production equipment; $536,000, electrical production 
equipment; $675,000, engineering services; and test of newly designed 
machine tools, $200,000, making up the total of $4,747,000. 

In maintenance and operation, which takes care of the rest of our 
request, plant improvement projects for our various. stations, 
$1,533,000; shop equipment replacement requirements, $549,000 and 
$3,549,000; and outfitting of fleet aviation units, $1,156,000. 
OUTFITTING AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL FACILIPIES 
Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. I am not clear on what you said about the 
overhaul. We have already had aircraft overhaul for Regular Navy 
and aircraft overhaul for Naval Reserve, and now you ask $4,747,000 
or 37 percent for outfitting overhaul facilities, and so forth. 

Mr. Lewis. The other estimates relate to work done in the overhaul 
repair facilities. This estimate relates to the equipment required to 
prepare facilities for doing that other work. 

Mr. WiceiteswortnH. Do you mean to say items 3 and 4 in this 
appropriation did not include the necessary facilities for doing the 
overhauling? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. You had $247 million in there for “Aircraft 
overhaul, Regular Navy,” and $34 million for “Aircraft overhaul, 
Naval Reserve.’’ It does not include any of the necessary tools to 
do that work? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. The tools to do that work come under 
this activity here, which is “Alteration and replacement of facilities.” 
_ Mr. Wieeieswortn. Is this request built up of specific items, or is 
it an over-all estimate? 

Admiral Comps. It is broken completely down in this paper which 
have here, including the places where it is going to go and the 
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amounts of the specialized equipment to go into each of our overhau! 
and repair shops. For instance, the turbo-prop test cell equipment 
is installed equipment to go into the naval air stations at Alameda, 
Quonset Point, and San Diego; and engine overhaul equipment relating 
to shop rearrangements is to go into Alameda and Norfolk. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. And you know what that specific equipment 
is and the specific price you have to pay for it in each instance? 

Admiral Coss. Yes, sir. 


FINANCING REPLENISHABLE ISSUES OF STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WigeLteswortH. What about the item of $3,549,000 for 
financing replenishable issues of standard aeronautical shop equip- 
ment? What does that mean—articles that wear out or are lost? 

Captain Prinestac. It is a combination of those factors, sir. 
Most of it is to replace worn-out tools and equipment and most of 
that goes to our fleet-operating units. We get regular reports and our 
Aviation Supply Office gets monthly usage data reports from which 
ie can determine the replenishment needs of fleet-operating units in 
this area. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Are those usage-data reports in terms of 
specific items of equipment? 

Captain Prineastac. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. This is not another slide-rule function? 

Captain Prinestac. Not at all, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. Is this an item we have to meet each and 
every year, or are you going to reach a point in terms of tools so that 
you do not ‘have to add to them? 

Captain Prinestac. It will be a recurring replacement program 
every year. 

Admiral Comss. As we go along to the point where we are using 
turbo-prop and turbo-jet engines exclusively, we will have to have a 
certain amount of this equipment for overhauling those engines, 
matching in quantity the amount of those engines that we are operat- 
ing. As time goes on we will drop down in our reciprocating over- 
hauls and go up in turbo-jet and turbo-prop overhauls. 


CHANGE-OVER FROM RECIPROCATING TO JET ENGINES 


Mr. Taser. You do not expect the jet entirely to replace the 
reciprocating engine? 

Admiral Comps. Not entirely; no, sir—not for a long time. It 
may in the years to come. In the future the turbo-prop may take 
over the functions that the reciprocating engines now perform. 

Mr. WIGGLEsSwortTH. I can see, in terms ~ nae et or replace- 
ment, it would be an annual charge, but should we not soon reach a 
point where, in terms of existing installations, the tools we have are 
all we need? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; definitely we shall reach a point where 
all of our overhaul facilities are equipped to overhaul the current 
turbo-jet and turbo-prop engines. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. When would you estimate that under present 
conditions? You have about $41 million worth—— 

Admiral Comps. It depends on the extent to which we can shift 
over in our fighter and attack aircraft and, to some extent, our trans- 
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port aircraft, from reciprocating engines to turbo-jets and turbo- 

rops. 

r Mr. Wicciresworts. When is that likely to be? 

Admiral Comps. I cannot tell you, sir. I do not know. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Two years or five years? 

Admiral Comps. I would guess about 5 years. 

Mr. SHeprparp. You are not neglecting the fact that even in turbo 
tools you are having a certain amount.of obsolescence taking place over 
a period of their usefulness; are you? 

Admiral Comps. We are not, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And to that degree there is a replacement factor 
that has to move into it. 

Admiral Coss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Ever since you have had planes, you have had over- 
haul and repair shops; have you not? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And I suppose throughout the years a person could 
normally assume there have been hundreds of millions—even billions— 
of dollars worth of repair equipment placed in those shops. Is there 
any of it that has been used in the past with other types of engines 
that can be used with your newer types? 

Admiral Coss. Yes, sir. 

: Mr. Scrivner. Or must it all be replaced? 

: Admiral Comss. Not all of it needs to be replaced. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, I can understand that some equipment 
and machinery used for reciprocating engines would not fit in with 
the needs for overhaul and repair of jets, which I assume some of 

this money is to be used to purchase. 







EXAMPLES OF NEW-TYPE AND SPECIAL TOOLS 








Now give us some examples of your new-type equipment that you 
are going to install and some of the cost prices on them to give us a 
better idea of what we are looking at here. 

Captain Prinestag. I would say one example is the new-type bal- 
ancing machine. The turbo-jets and turbo-props are very high-speed 
mechanisms, and that equipment will be entirely new. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is that piece of equipment going to cost? 

Captain Prinestac. I do not know the exact price; this is a new 
item of equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the price tag on it? 

Captain Prinestag. I do not know exactly, but I would estimate 
in the neighborhood of $50,000 per unit. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, you are going to have a lot of pieces of 
equipment like that to run up to this request. I would assume the 
most of them would cost much more than that. 

Does not somebody have a shopping list here which shows the items 
and some of the price tags on them? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; I have some items here. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us have a few examples. 

Admiral Comps. Here is one. Equipment for forge and heat treat 
shops, $100,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. What kind of a piece of apparatus is that? 
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Captain Prinastac. I do not believe that would make much differ- 
ence in the jet versus the reciprocating engine equipment. 

Admiral Comps. Here is‘one. Specialized equipment for overhaul 
of helicopter rotor blades. There has been a considerable increase in 
the use of helicopters. This item of equipment has nothing to do with 
the jet engines. 

Mr. Scrivner. Also it does not have to do with reciprocating 
engines, either. 

Admiral Comps. As I understand it, you want examples of some- 
thing you can use for both of them. 

Mr. Scrivner. No. I want some of your new equipment, some 
of your special tools. You say you need $4,747,000 or 37 percent to 
outfit your units with special tools and test equipment, and you told 
us about test cells for maintaining and overhaul of new aircraft. All 
I am trying to do is to get a few examples. Up to now we have heard 
nothing except the statement that you need new equipment, which 
sounds logical, but we have not had any examples of what you need. 

Admiral Comrs. I have here the over-all items. I do not have a 
detailed item-by-item breakdown. -That is back in the records in 
the Bureau. 

Mr. Scrivner. Suppose you place two or three examples in the 
record of that $8 million. 

Admiral Comrs. Test equipment for cockpit air conditioning 
that goes into high-speed jet aircraft—$80,000; tools and test equip- 
ment for gas turbine starter, $20,000 each for Cherry Point and San 
Diego; welding equipment, special electrical heat resistant for high 
temperatures, an item of $200,000; electrical channels for testing 
specialized electronic units, $50,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, in the new jets you have a lot of 
stuff that you do not have in your old planes? 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you have to be able to test it and see if it 
functions properly? 

Admiral Comrs. That is correct, sir, and to overhaul it as well. 
Specialized workbenches, costing $25,000; electrical production dies, 
jigs, and fixtures, $100,000—these are additional examples of items 
included in the $4,747,000 request. 


GROUND ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Take up the next item, “Ground electronics equip- 
ment,” where you make a request in 1952 for $30 million. Give the 
presentation to justify that requirement. 

Admiral Comps. This program provides for the procurement, instal- 
lation, major repair, and replacement of ground electronic equipment 
used for air navigation and landing aids, air surveillance, identifica- 
tion, ground control of intercept, measurement of radioactive con- 
tamination, and ground-to-air radio communications not included 
within the Navy communication system. Electronic equipments 
procured under this program, which are for ground use only, comple- 
ment airborne equipments budgeted under the ‘‘Construction of air- 
craft” appropriation. 

The most significant characteristic of electronic equipment, whether 
ground or airborne, is the rapidity with which it is rendered obsolete 
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by technological advancements. International agreements affecting 
radio frequency band allocations have also contributed to current 
requirements for this category of equipment. Under these agreements, 
the military are compelled to vacate the frequency bands they have 
been using and shift to the very-high and ultra-high frequency bands 
under scheduled change-over dates of July 1952 and January 1953. 

Recent major improvements which have been made in electronic 
equipment permit the operation of aircraft under extremely adverse 
weather conditions and make possible the performance of missions 
which heretofore were impossible of accomplishment. The ground 
electronic equipment and services financed under this estimate are 
integrally related to the aircraft installations which they complement 
and are essential for safety of flight. 

Mr. SuepparD. You have that broken down into three categories. 
In other words, there is $30 million, broken down into ‘Replacement 
communications equipment,” $5,344,000; “Replacement navigational 
aid equipment,” $18,680,000; and “Related requirements,” $5,976,000. 


REPLACEMENT COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Admiral Comps. Replacement of communications equipment. A 
total of $5,344,000 has been budgeted for ground communications 
equipment in 1952 to meet modernization and replacement require- 
ments. The largest area in the estimate, $4,606,000, provides for 
the continuation of the program undertaken in 1951 to retire equip- 
ment that is rapidly approaching the end of its useful service life and 
to replace obsolete equipment with the newer equipments required 
by modern ground-to-air communication systems. Principal items 
included in this program are improved types of radio receivers and 
transmitters, mobile transceivers, control-tower communication con- 
soles, and replacement communication vans. The remaining require- 
ment for communications equipment, $738,000, covers the balance 
of the ultra-high-frequency radio equipment required to meet the 
January 1953 scheduled transition to ultra-high-frequency band for 
military radio communication. 


NAVIGATIONAL-AID EQUIPMENT 


Navigational-aid equipment requirements for 1952, totaling 
$18,680,000, result principally from approved ‘‘Material improve- 
ment” programs. At a cost of $15,830,000 is is estimated that this 
program will provide for another increment of the program to equip 
major operational stations with precision approach radars, $9,600,000; 
traffic-control centers at five large stations, $3,750,000; and air- 
surveillance radars, radar beacons, and associated radar equipment, 
$2,480,000. 

Other requirements consist of $200,000 for instrument landing 
systems at two major air stations and $1,600,000 for completing the 
procurement of visual omni-range and distance measuring equipment 
required to meet the transition from the present low-frequency radio 
range navigational system to a very high frequency visual omni- 
range system that will be used by the military after July 1, 1952. 
The balance of the estimate for navigation aids, $1,050,000, is to 
cover a 1951 requirement deferred until 1952 for three mobile air- 
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surveillance centers required for outfitting Marine ground-control 
intercept squadrons. 

A total of $5,976,000 has been budgeted for other related require- 
ments. Included is $700,000 for radiation measurement equipment, 
$150,000 for electronic test equipment, and $926,000 for range- 
clearance and target-designation radars at a test facility. The remain- 
ing $4,200,000 budgeted under this area of the estimate is for rehabili- 
tation and overhaul projects and for installation of ground electronic 
equipment that will be delivered in 1952. 

Mr. SHesparD. Am I right in assuming that a considerable portion 
of the funds asked for here, particularly as they apply to new equip- 
ment in the electronics field, has been made necessary because of your 
switching from your immediate band to your high frequency, which is 
to be allocated specifically for military requirements? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. If that change-over had not been necessary again 
to a percentage degree, the present request would not have been neces- 
sary. 

Admiral Comrs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. However, getting into that field of operation, the 
military is functioning in a field pretty much of its own and is not being 
subjected to disturbances and interpretations that heretofore have been 
obviously made available through a confusion of operations on non- 
restricted bands; is that not reasonably accurate? 

Admiral Comps. It is, sir. 

Mr. SHepprarD. When you go into the electronics field, obviously 
you go into a very expensive operation. In intensifying these opera- 
tions, refining them, you are also going into a very definite safety 
factor, wherein your crack-ups that might be chargeable to improper 
landing facilities, as they might prevail as of today, could be to a 
reasonable degree eliminated by a modern concept and application of 
modern electronic equipments; is that true? 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir; it is. 


COST OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. SHepparpD. What is the cost of an average plane subjected to 
landing under these operations? 

Admiral Comps. The average cost of the modern aircraft is about 
$900,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. It would only take a few crack-ups to pay the bill; 
would it not? 

Admiral Coss. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Aside from the loss of life and destruction of prop- 
erty that might be involved? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparpb. Mr. Mahon? 


COST OF ITEMS 


Mr. Manon. It occurs to me, Admiral, that it would be difficult 
for you to answer many questions with respect to these electronics 
programs which one could ask you. 
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I would like to explore this a moment. What is the most expensive 
single item of equipment included in this request, or one of the more 
expensive items? 

Admiral Comps. I have all of these sets broken down by unit cost. 

Mr. Manon. The commander here may know of a special item. 

Admiral Comss. Communication link equipment is $100,000. That 
is one item for Moffett Field, $100,000. That is one of the largest. 

Mr. Manon. That is the largest one, you say? 

Admiral Comps. And a replacement communication van, $65,000. 
That is another large item. 

Mr. Manon. What was the first item? 

Admiral Comps. Communication link equipment at Moffett Field. 

Mr. Manon. That was $100,000? 

Admiral Comss. $100,000 for the one item. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Comss. The item is a descriptive radar which is used in a 
communication van. This van carries a great many items of radar 
equipment. 

Mr. Manon. You mean it is a van in the sense of a truck? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. This equipment goes in a van. 

Mr. Manon. Who is going to make this communication link, the 
$100,000 item? 

Commander Curist1An. I am Commander Christian of the Shore 
Establishments Division in the Bureau of Aeronautics and serve there 
as electronics-program officer. 

The foremost companies at the present time are, I believe, Federal 
Telephone & Telegraph Communications Co., and Raytheon, but 
there are a number of other leading companies in the field. Prac- 
tically any large communications company can manufacture it for 
us if we furnish them the specifications. 

Mr. Manon, All right. How many of these are provided in this 
appropriation request? 

Admiral Comrgs. The $100,000 is a single item; the van also is one 
item. 

Mr. Manon. The van was $65,000. 

Admiral Comps. The link equipment for Moffett Field is just one 
item for $100,000. Of the vans, five are being requested. 

Mr. Manon. Who is going to make this one? 

Commander Curist1an. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If you do not know who is going to make it, how do 
you know what it will cost? 

Commander Curist1An. Using past prices, sir, we estimate what it 
will cost in the future. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know how much material of one kind or 
another will be used in this communications link? 

Commander CuristIANn. Yes, sir. There will be several transmit- 
ters and receivers, and several other devices to go along with them. 

Mr. Manon. Will the same company make all the gadgets that are 
a part of the completed equipment? 

Commander Curist1an. No, sir. It is quite possible that the 
company which gets the contract will sublet to various other com- 
panies for many of the components. 

Mr. Manon. Did you ever buy one of these before, precisely the 
same kind of thing that this is going to be? 
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Commander Curist1an. No, sir; we have not bought any of these 
before for the Bureau of Aeronautics use, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How much did the last one cost which was made, 
which was somewhat similar to this? 

Commander Curist1an. I am told by the Bureau of Ships, sir, 
that the cost, depending upon the number of channels built into it, 
can vary between $65,000 and $300,000. The Bureau of Ships esti- 
mated that the one here for our use would cost $100,000. 

Mr. Manon. But it is an estimate; you cannot prove what it would 
cost. You do not have a statement from the manufacturer of what 
it would cost. You have just estimated in the light of all these facts 
and circumstances, and in the light of your experience and your general 
knowledge of the field, that this would be the cost, $100,000? 

Commander Curistian. Yes, sir. For this one piece of equipment 
we have estimated that amount. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Commander Curist1an. However, for many other pieces of equip- 
ment, we do have previous experience in the field and have contracts 
at the present time. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, but you agree that items of somewhat similar 
nature can cost all the way from less than $100,000 up to about 
$300,000? 

Commander CurisTIAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Who actually estimated that this would cost $100,000? 

Admiral Comps. The Bureau of Ships did, sir. This is one item 
we have taken over from the Bureau of Ships. We have taken their 
estimates as to what it will cost them when they procure the item 
for us. 

Mr. Manon. Well, you tell us it takes so much to run a naval air 
station, and we sift it down and come more or less to the conclusion 
that we have your word for it, based upon your experience and 
investigation, an that that is the best figure you can give us. Are 
we not on every piece of material which we buy that is somewhat 
new, like this, more or less in the same position of having to accept 
your estimate, or else check behind it and by a separate investigation 
find out what it would cost? How are we to know you are right here? 

Admiral Comss. I do not believe that there is any way that you 
can definitely know that we are right, Mr. Mahon. We certainly 
believe we are right, based on past experience and the purchase of 
similar but not quite as advanced equipment as this. 


ACCURACY OF COST ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. In the purchase of equipment which has been delivered 
were your guesses and estimates right with respect to those, or were 
they wrong? What has been your past experience? 

Commander Curistian. In the past, sir, are estimates that have 
been somewhat low on the average. We have underestimated in the 
past. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, there is a greater chance that this 
item will cost more than $100,000, because your estimates more often 
have been low than they have been high? Is that what you mean to 
say? 
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Commander CurisTIANn. Yes, sir; it is entirely possible. In a few 
cases we have overestimated in the past, but in the majority of cases 
we have underestimated our unit prices. 

Mr. Manon. In the majority? 

Commander CuristTIAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. This gadget will have to be laid down at Moffett 
Field before you will be obligated to pay for it, I believe. Where do 
you take delivery? 

Commander Curistian. No, sir. We contract for it through the 
Bureau of Ships, and it will be paid for under the terms of the contract. 
They can contract for installation or they can contract for it to be 
delivered and paid for when delivered. In this particular case it 
probably will be paid for when delivered and be installed by the ship- 
yard at San Francisco or Mare Island. 

Mr. Manon. I am not seeking to be facetious, but I am trying to 
develop for my own satisfaction something that I very strongly feel, 
that these cost estimates which you submit to us are not necessarily 
the law and the gospel. They are just an educated guess, based upon 
past experience. 

The best hope we have of finding the right figure is taking advantage 
of your judgment, which you give us here with respect to this item, as 
well as other items. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. When did you make up your estimate that this 
gadget would cost $100,000? 

Commander CuristiaAn. That was made up approximately 3 
months ago, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What has happened in the electronics market since 
then? . 

Commander Curistian. On the contracts presently being let, sir, 
we are paying much more than we were 3 months ago. 

Mr. Manon. But you have not changed your figure within the last 
3 months? 

Commander Curistian. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How can you know what the price trend is going to be 
at the time of delivery of this $100,000 gadget? 

Commander Curist1AN. We have no means of knowing, sir, until 
the Bureau of Ships negotiates the contract. 

Mr. Manon. In the course of events when should this gadget be 
delivered to you? 

Commander CuristiANn. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Manon. When should this $100,000 communications link be 
delivered to you? 

Commander CuristiAn. The delivery time of that item will prob- 
ably be from 14 to 18 months after signing of the contract. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Commander CuristiAn. Again, that is an estimate. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you are asking us for $100,000, but you 
admit you do not know whether the figure is exactly right. You do 
not know who is going to build it. You do not know when it is going 
to be delivered. You do not know what the price trends may be. Is 
that correct? 

Commander Curist1An. Well, sir, that one particular item is a very 
bad example for the complete program. On others we do know the 
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et trends; we do know the present cost. On this one item we have 
ad no experience. That is one out of many. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Comps. We have items here on this page that go up to 
$400,000 peritem. . 

Mr. Manon. All right. Give us one of those. 


GROUND CONTROL APPROACH UNITS 


Admiral Comps. For one example, we are getting 24 GCA units at 
a unit price of $400,000 apiece. We can give you figures on that that 
are much firmer than on this other unit. 

Mr. Manon. What is the GCA? 

Admiral Comps. Ground Control Approach unit. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Comss. That unit will bring a plane up over the field, 
around into an approach pattern, where the man in the control tower 
lines him up on the runway simply by coaching the pilot as to which 
way to turn and as to his speed and altitude. The tower operator is 
watching the radarscope, and through this scope observing the actions 
of the airplane approaching the runway, telling him which way to 
turn, what course to follow, and, in effect, flying the airplane from 
the control tower. He brings him down to the point where he says, 
“You can now see the ground; take over and land.”’ 

Mr. Manon. You want to buy 24 of those for $400,000 apiece? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What did you pay for the last one you bought? 

Commander CuristTIANn. $350,000, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Was the last one ordered 18 months before delivery? 

Commander Curist1An. We have some now which are just being 
negotiated. The original price estimate made 6 months ago was 
$350,000. That was based on an Air Force contract let at that time. 
We are now paying $400,000. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Have you ever had built precisely this same 
control system? 

Commander CurisTIANn. Yes, sir; we have a number of them in the 
field now that were purchased during the vears 1942 to 1944. 

Mr. Manon. You want 24 of these. Do you know who will produce 
them? . 

Commander CuristIAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Who will produce them? 

Commander Curist1ANn. Gilfillan Brothers, Inc., of Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mr. Manon. What sort of a contract will you negotiate with them’ 

Commander CuristIANn. Sir, I am sorry but that is out of my 
field. I do not negotiate the contracts. 

Mr. Manon. Will you have a turnkey job to pay so much for this 
item with the specifications, or will it be negotiated? 

Admiral Comps. It will be a negotiated contract, Mr. Mahon. 
It will be purchased for us by the Air Force. They use negotiated 
contracts very similar to the ones we use. 

Mr. Manon. There, again, the price trends and the amount of 
overtime and the wage scales and what the Government does about 
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inflation, and how well the anti-inflation program works, and all 
those factors are factors which will have something to do with price? 
Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


ACCURACY OF BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. Does it come down to this, Admiral Cassady: This 
whole request of the Bureau is verv largely an estimate; that, after 
all, these are budget estimates we are dealing with here? 

Admiral Cassapy. They are, Mr. Mahon. They are based in 
every case possible on past experience plus our experience with cost 
increases in recent months. I believe I am correct in this: We have 
not provided for any possible increase in cost above what we know 
exists now. 

Admiral Comps. The cost estimates are based on prices as of 
January 1951. 

Admiral Cassapy. When we prepared our budget we were directed 
not to provide for any possible future rise in cost. We were to base 
our prices on the best estimate we could make of the prices in effect 
as of January 1951. 

Mr. Manon. I presume you take the position that all the way 
across the board, in all this Bureau of Aeronautics, you have presented 
us what you thought 3 months ago was your best estimate? 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. There have been some prices that have gone down. 
The trend has been downward in tin and wool and some other items, 
is that correct? 

Admiral Cassapy. I assume so, Mr. Chairman. I do not know. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. SHepparpD. While we are discussing things going down, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to have someone indicate one item that has 
gone down to the degreé you could recognize it when you buy it. 
There is more talk in Washington on the reduction of prices and costs 
than I have ever seen. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taper. Tell me how much of this $32 million that you have 
had already has been obligated. 

Captain Dopson. Mr. Taber, in order to be consistent I will give 
you the obligation figure as of April 30. At that time, sir, we had 
obligated only $3,735,000, or 11.7 percent. There was committed 
another $27,949, 000, or 87.3 percent. 

As has been explained to you, sir, these funds are either in the 
hands of the Bureau of Ships or the Air Force for procurement of this 
equipment for us. A check as of today with the Bureau of Ships 
indicates that all of the $27 million which they have in their hands 
has been obligated. As of today, therefore, I can report that approxi- 
mately 99 percent of this program is obligated. 


INCREASE FOR REPLACEMENT NAVIGATIONAL AID EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taser. You tell us over here on page 37 that at a cost of 
$15,830,000 it is estimated that this program will provide for another 
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increment of the program to equip major operational stations with 

recision approach radars, $9,600,000; traffic control centers at five 
slarge stations, $3,750,000; and air surveillance radars, radar beacons 
and associated radar equipment, $2,480,000. 

How many increments have you already had of that type? 

Admiral Comes. We have been getting some of those equipments 
through the years, Mr. Taber, but this is the second increment for the 
particular program which began in 1951. 

Mr. Taser. You had one in 1951? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How many more do you expect to come back for after 
this one? 

Commander CuristIan. Sir, this will complete the program for the 
GCA units themselves except for those items of replacement in future 
years. Replacements may become necessary as a result of accidents 
with aircraft, or possibly because of obsolescence. 

Mr. Taser. Or obsolescence? 

Commander Curistran. Yes, sir. The traffic control centers are 
such that we may come back for more next year, depending on de- 
cisions of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Taper. Have you any definite idea that this amount of money 
can be profitably spent at this time? 

Commander CuristiaNn. Yes, sir; it can. 


OBLIGATIONS, 1951 


Mr. Taser. Well, you have obligated at this time about 11 percent 
of what was set up last year, and while they say the rest is practically 
committed, it is perfectly evident that very little actual construction 
has been accomplished and very little equipment delivered. 

Admiral Comps. Mr. Taber, may I make a statement here, sir? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. : 

Admiral Comps. As of today those 1951 funds are 99 percent 
obligated. 

Mr. Taser. Obligated? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. I thought you told us 11 percent. 

Admiral Comps. As of April 30, it was 11 percent, but as of today, 
on a check with the Bureau of Ships, we find that 99 percent of the 
1951 money is now obligated. 

Mr. Taper. But there has not been anything delivered at all yet, 
has there? 

Admiral Comps. Very little of this equipment has been delivered, 
sir, that was ordered in 1951. 

Commander CuristiaAn. We have had some equipment delivered, 
sir, if I may interrupt, Admiral. The Bureau of Ships has the 
majority of our equipment under procurement for their own use. 
When necessary they divert their own supply for our use at the 
present time. In that way we get early delivery of some urgently 
required items. 

TYPE OF ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taser. Are these electronics devices you are talking about 
> M y > 
here of a character that are new and were not in use during the war? 
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Commander Curisti1An. The majority of them are improved 
models of equipments we used during World War II. They have 
been.brought up to date technically. We are going into a special 
communications van at this time that is entirely new. We are 
oing into other fields of navigational-aid equipment that are new. 
lowever, for the majority of the equipments it is generally the same 
but improved models of the equipments we used during the last war 
for communications. 

Mr. Taser. Your stations were all equipped at that time, were 
they not? 

Admiral Comrs. No, sir. Very few of them were equipped with 
this during the last war. This ground-control-approach system was 
a very new thing then. We had it at only a few selected all-weather 
stations. It was our experience with those few equipments in reducing 
the accident rate during bad-weather operations that convinced us 
it was so good we should have it at all of our major stations where we 
operate regularly in all kinds of weather and under low-visibility 
conditions. 

RETIREMENT OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WiccLeswortH. What is the status of the other program in 
respect to which you ask $4,606,000 for the continuation of the 
program undertaken in 1951 to retire equipment that is rapidly 
approaching the end of its useful service life? 

Admiral Comes. That is replacement communications equipment, 
sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortnu. What is the status of the program? Will 
this complete the job? This request here is for a continuation of the 
program. 

Commander CuristiAn. It will not complete the entire program, 
sir. We are now replacing old, worn-out equipment. We expect to 
replace obsolete equipment in future years at the rate of about 20 
percent per vear. 

Mr. WigGieswortu. That statement refers to this $4,606,000 in 
full? 

Commander CuristiAn. Yes, sir. That completes the replacement 
program of the equipment that was purchased in 1941 and 1942. 

Mr. Wiccieswortnu. This will complete the program subject to 
maintenance and obsolescence and so on? 

Commander Curistian. Yes, sir. 


AIR SURVEILLANCE CENTERS 


Mr. WiaG.eswortu. I note that there is an item of $1,050,000 to 
cover a 1951 requirement deferred until 1952 for 3 mobile air-surveil- 
lance centers. What is the story on that? 

Commander CuristiAn. The Marine Corps requested we procure 
12 equipments for them in 1951. 

Mr. WigGLteswortu. Procure what? 

Commander CuristiAn. The Marines requested 12 mobile air- 
surveillance centers in 1951. We had funds to procure only six. We 
are now procuring six for them. We are requesting funds for three 
more in 1952. They would like to have an additional three if possible. 
We hope to complete these requirements in 1953. 
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Mr. WiaGLteswortu. Why were they deferred from 1951? 

Commander Curist1An. We did not have enough money, sir. 

Mr. WiccLesworts. What is the function of these centers? 

Commander CuristiAn. It is a mobile radar center, sir, that is used 
with the Marine ground control intercept squadrons. It is used in 
the field primarily to control intercept of aircraft and as a navigational 
aid to help control traffic of incoming planes and outgoing planes. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. They have a total of six now, all told? 

Commander CuristIAn. Yes, sir; we have six that are being pro- 
cured now. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. Is that all they have? Have they others, 
or is that the total? 

Commander Curistian. That is the total, sir. This is an entirely 
new piece of equipment. It will replace a much older type used 
formerly. It came in several different pieces. This will be incor- 
porated in two vans, along with another van for power supply. 

Mr. Wiactesworrn. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, this is a little more like what I would like 
to have in a presentation. While we may not be experts on these 
things, most of us have seen many of these various installations, the 
mobile transceivers, the GCA units, and the various items of com- 
munications equipment, plus the traffic-control centers and all that, 
so that we can appreciate a little better this type of presentation, 
when considered with the answers that have been given in response 
to questions. 

INSTALLATION COST 


Is there any manpower or any cost of installation included in this, 
or is this just purely your equipment? 

Admiral Comss. This is for procurement of the equipment, Mr. 
Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where will you find the cost of installation? Some 
of it is going to have to be installed some place. 

Mr. Mepurn. The cost of installation, sir, is accomplished by the 
Bureau of Ships organizational set-up through their shipyards. It is 
done through the distric t electronics officers, on a reimbursable basis. 
In other words, it is a material charge rather than a labor charge, so 
far as installation is concerned, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There must be some labor charge some place. 

Mr. Mxpuin. The labor charge is under the cognizance of the Bu- 
reau of Ships, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Bureau of Ships does the work? 

Mr. Mezp in. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But they do not do it for nothing. They will expect 
the Bureau of Aeronautics to reimburse them. 

Mr. Mzpuin. That is correct, sir. 

The money for reimbursement—— 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am trying to find out. Where is the 
money in this program for reimbursement? 

Mr. Mzxpiin. Money for reimbursement comes out of this pro- 
gram. As for the Bureau of Aeronautics, however, this is a material 
charge, sir, since the labor is on the rolls of the Bureau of Ships. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are still going to have to reimburse the 
Bureau of Ships, are you not, for the labor? 
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Mr. Mepuin. Yes, sir; we are. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am trying to find out. For the 
third time, where in here is the money from which you are going to 
reimburse the Bureau of Ships? 

Mr. Mepurn. Under the fourth category, sir, related items. 

Mr. Scrivner. Allright. You are going to have stretch that quite 
a ways, either that or change your statement. Where is anything 
said in here about any funds for installation to be transferred to the 
Bureau of Ships? 

Admiral Comps. On page 3-37, sir, it says that the remaining 
$4,200,000 provided under this area of the estimate is for rehabilita- 
tion and overhaul projects and for installation of ground electronics 
equipment that will be delivered in 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. But some of this is not ground electronics equip- 
ment, is it? 

Admiral Comps. It is all ground electronics equipment, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All of what you referred to is ground electronics 
equipment? 

Admiral Comps. Ground equipment as distinguished from airborne 
equipment, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It might be pointed out, Mr. Scrivner, that much of 
this material will not be delivered in 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assume that. 

Mr. Manon. They will be delivering materials ordered in 1951, or 
even 1950. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assume that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Again, it is your estimate. 

Mr. Sertvner. Let us just pin it down a little closer. Since you 
lump all this under the $4,200,000, how much of the $4,200,000 is for 
rehabilitation and overhaul projects and how much is for the cost of 
installation? 

Commander CuristiAn. Approximately $2,700,000, sir, is for the 
cost of installation. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Commander Curistian. And the remaining portion is for overhaul. 

Mr. Scrtvner. All right. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Suepparpb. All right, gentlemen; pick up the next item reflecting 
your requirements, which is No. 8, “Research and development”’ 
wherein you estimate for 1952—I call your attention to the fact that 
you are using the word ‘‘estimate’’—the sum of $159,729,000. 

You will make your presentation for that requirement, please. 

Admiral Comps. Programs comprising the “Research and develop- 
ment” budget activity cover: The contractual costs of designing, 
developing, fabricating, and testing aircraft, missile, power plant and 
other component equipment prototypes; direct labor and direct ma- 
terial requirements for conducting development and test projects 
at naval facilities; and support for work performed by other services 
and outside agencies from which naval aviation will benefit directly. 
These programs are thoroughly and continuously screened by the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, by the Chief of Naval Operations, and by the 
Research and Development Board, to insure that there is a continuing 
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need for each project planned or underway, that the desired progress 
is being accomplished, that adequate supporting projects have been 
programed, and that all possible economies consistent with accelerated 
effort and efficiency of operations are being effected. 

The estimate for each program was determined by pricing each 
project within the program. In total, the amount budgeted for fiscal 
year 1952 reflects the cost of intensified efforts in research and develop- 
ment areas directed toward meeting urgent fleet requirements for 
equipment of superior performance capabilities than is now available. 
It contemplates both a major acceleration of projects under way and 
a rapid prosecution of important new projects which were deferred 
in recent years for lack of funds. The general objective is to narrow 
the previously widening gap between developmental effort and pyra- 
miding operational needs, in order to insure the continued supremacy 
of naval air power over potential enemy forces. 

The activity is divided into program areas, the first of which is 
“‘Piloted aircraft” in which a request is being made for $56,750,000. 


JURISDICTION OVER FUNCTION 


Mr. Suepparp. Before you go any further let me ask you this 
question: These programs fall within the cognizance of another opera- 
tion; meaning by that another group of personnel who are operating 
in the field of research and development, made up of military and 
civilian scientists, and so forth; is that ture? 

Admiral Comps. That is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. You have projected through your own department, 
again, because of policy that is laid down by the Chiefs of Staff, 
certain functions that are desirable to be carried on in research and 
development. Is that true? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. When it comes to the actual jurisdiction of your 
function, to wit, research and development, in the research aspect at 
least you have very little to do with it once it has gone from your 
department over into that division; is that true? 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. In the development aspect of it I presume after it 
gets off the drawing board and gets into the so-called mock-up status 
then it might come back into the general jurisdiction of your function 
for testing and such other purposes as might be required; is that 
correct? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. But in that interval you are frankly merely waiting, 
as it were, until the developments for whatever they may be worth 
good, bad, or indifferent—are consummated by the Research and 
Development Board; is that not true? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. The basis upon which these figures have been ,ormu- 
lated has again very largely been upon the premise of an estimate based 
upon the length of time evidenced as necessary to research into certain 
elements. Particularly do I address myself to the guided-missiles 
aspect, because in that you have a background of experience that has 
been existing for 7!s or 8 years. 

Admiral Comps. Just about; ves, sir. 
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Mr. SHepparD. As it pertains to power plants, I interpret: power 
plants in this instance to be motivating factors utilized for the pro- 
pulsion of planes, and so forth; is that correct? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And the same general situation in your experience 
of development as it is being handled by the research people is pretty 
much in the same field, but limited, however, to a lesser background 
of experience in the so-called jet field than it would be in the reciprocal, 
because the reciprocal has been with us longer; is that correct? 

Admiral Coss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparb. Again, when you go into the electronics, you are 
going into a continuing field of development and research and refining. 
Refining that is presently in effect is involved, and includes possibly 
putting new appurtenances internally into them, and developmg new 
ones. In the field of electronics is there an end that you know of at 
the moment? 

Admiral Comps. There is no end, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there any manner you know of whereby research 
as such can be literally time-clocked on an end-production basis, or 
conclusion, that you can in the fabrication, hypothetically, of a mortar 
set up props, et cetera? 

Admiral Comss. No, sir; there is no way of telling precisely what an 
inventive mind will develop in this field of research. 

Mr. Suepparp. When it comes to asking vou this question: “What 
particular accomplishment is going to be the end result in hypotheti- 
cally 6 months or 1 year from now?” you cannot tell us, can you? 

Admiral Comss. No, sir; not exactly. 

Mr. Suepparp. Insofar as the general procedure pertains throughout 
this entire presentation is that not pretty literally the condition that 
prevails throughout the whole thing? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; 1 believe it is. 

Mr. Suepparp. The costs, I presume, are formulated as nearly as 
possible upon the background you have, and then projected into an 
estimate of conditions where you have no background? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. It is purely an estimate to that degree; 1 mean, 
within that percentage? 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir. 


ReSEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN THE NAvy 


Mr. Manon. What is the total request of the Navy, Admiral 
Clexton, for research and development in all fields? 

Admiral CLextron. The total of research and development. in the 
1952 budget for the Navy, direct research, is $425 million. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean direct research and development as 
indicated under activity 8 here? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir; that is correct. The indirect research 
is the light, heat, power, items of that sort, at the stations where the 
research is done, and is not considered direct research. 
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ALLOCATION OF FUNDS TO THE BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


Mr. Manon. What percentage of the research and development 
funds is being requested for the Bureau of Aeronautics? 

Admiral CLexton. The request is $159 million out of the $425 
million. 

Mr. Manon. That is what percentage, approximately? 

Admiral Cassapy. A little less than 40 percent. 

Mr. Manon. Who decided that 40 percent of the research and 
development money for the Navy would go to the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics? 

Admiral CLexton. The Chief of Naval Operations has a board, a 
Navy Research and Development Board. That Board considers the 
projects, based on CNO operational needs, project by project, of all 
the bureaus and offices of the Navy. After the CNO Board decides 
what projects which should be prosecuted first, they then submit those 
projects up to the Research and Development Board of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. That Board, composed of officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, and scientists of the Research and Development 
Board, Army, Navy, and Air Force, make decisions on the total 
programs of the Military Establishment and delineate who shall carry 
out the various projects, whether it be the Army, the Navy, or the 
Air Force. The Navy receives from the Research and Development 
Board their decision on projects and funds are requested by exact 
appropriations as you have seen them here today in the case of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 


’ 


DEVELOPMENT OF GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Keller has been constantly mentioned; how does 
he fit into the picture with respect to the guided-missile part of the 
program? What has he done to coordinate the work or what is he 
now doing? 

Admiral CLtaxton. Mr. Keller is not in the research and develop- 
ment field. What he did was this: he went to the Research and Devel- 
opment Board—the Chief of Naval Operations’ personnel working on 
guided missiles, the Army people working on guided missiles, and the 
Air Force people working on guided missiles—he examined the status 
of the research and development programs of the three services. 
He selected the three most advanced missiles that were available for 
production (having finished their development stage) and set up to 
build them in quantity production. In the Navy we obtained one 
assigned to the Bureau of Aeronautics and another assigned to the 
Bureau of Ordnance, as you may recall. 

Mr. Manon. Is he still working on the coordination of this program, 
or has his work been completed? 

Admiral Ciex'ton. No, sir. He is constantly reviewing the prog- 
ress of these programs for the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Manon. And he coordinates the work as between the bureaus? 

Admiral CLextron. The Bureau of Ordnance, the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, the Army, and the Air Forces. But he picks up after the 
research and development is done, and the models are ready for pro- 
duction. 
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Mr. Manon. Who is the chief research and development man in 
the room here? 

Admiral Comps. Rear Admiral Grant. 

Mr. Manon, Admiral, are you a scientist yourself, or do you merely 
preside over this activity? 

Admiral Grant. I am a graduate engineer of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. For years now I have been doing more 
top-level administrative work than I have detailed engineering work. 

Mr. Manon. Did you have something to do with making up this 
estimate of $159,729,000? 

Admiral Grant. Yes, sir; I have been closely engaged in all phases 
of it. 

Mr. Manon. Is this a reasonably accurate guess, or not? 
Admiral Grant. We feel that it is an accurate estimate, sir. 


ADEQUACY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Was there anything left out of your Navy research 
program that you personally would have liked to have had included 
under this item? 

Admiral Grant. I think I can only be honest and say “‘Yes, sir’; we 
can think of additional items we would like to see initiated next year. 

Mr. Manon. Is there very much relationship between the amount 
of money provided and the accomplishments in the field of research 
and development? 

Admiral Grant. I think there is a very close relationship, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You can go into a store and with so much money, 
you can buy so much of X items. With more money you can buy 
a correspondingly greater quantity. You do not have the same 
relationship in research and development? 

Admiral Grant. No, sir; but what I had in mind is that, with 500 
or 600 active major projects at this particular time, we feel there is, 
on the average, a relationship between money spent and results 
achieved. 

Mr. Manon. If we wanted to reduce this item to $100 million, for 
example, what would be the effect of the reduction in all probability? 

Admiral Grant. It would definitely slow down development across 
the board, sir. We do not feel we can cut any funds out of this 
estimate. 

Mr. Manon. If we should increase the item by $50 or $100 million, 
what effect would that have? 

Admiral Grant. We would be able to speed up some projects and, 
in addition, we would be able to initiate a number of important new 
projects. 

Mr. Manon. Upon which you are now contemplating doing work? 

Admiral Grant. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Manon. Do you regard those new projects as being of some 
importance to the national defense? 

Admiral Grant. Yes, sir; personally I do. 

Mr. Manon. I am not trying to get you to oppose the program of 
the Department of Defense; I am just trying to get your own views. 
Is this figure concerning which vou might say, ‘‘Well, it is up to Con- 
gress to decide whether we want to buy $100 million worth of research 
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and development for the Bureau of Aeronautics, or whether we want 
to buy $159 million worth or $200 million worth’’—or whatever the 
figure might be—‘“we will just take this much money and buy this 
much research and development?” Is that more or less the picture? 

Admiral Grant. Yes, sir; subject to what Admiral Clexton said 
about the two reviews, one by the Chief of Naval Operations Review 
Board and a second by the Research and Development Board. 

Mr. Manon. What I really want to do, as one member of the com- 
mittee at this critical and tragic time in the history of our Nation and 
of the world, is to buy all the national defense that we can afford to 
buy under all the facts and circumstances. The President has asked 
us to buy $60 billion worth of national defense. Probably nobody 
would quarrel too much with buying that much national defense and 
probably most people would not quarrel much about buying $159 
million worth of research and development for the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics 

How can we by legislation get more for our money, out of the same 
amount of money, for research and development? 

Admiral Grant. We believe that within the budget figure of $159 
million we have as well-balanced a program as we could arrive at 
between aircraft, guided missiles, power plant, electronics, and sup- 
porting programs. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know yourself, or do you know of anyone 
in your shop who knows of anything that could be done that would 
buy more research and development with the same amount of dollars? 
Is there some technique, some procedure that could be employed in 
this program to that end? 

Admiral Grant. No, sir; I cannot think of anything. 


LETTING OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Manon. Is much of this work done on a contract basis with 
colleges and with industry? 

Admiral Grant. A very small percentage with colleges and uni- 
versities. We have a few—I would say between one and two dozen 
fairly small research contracts with a number of universities. It is 
probably not much over one-half of 1 percent of the total “Research 
and development” budget. Between 80 and 85 percent of the total 
amount will be covered by contracts with commercial concerns, and 
included in that would be not only engineering hours [meaning air- 
craft, engines] and shop labor and material which result in hardware 
and other end products, but also related research and development 
work performed by them. 


SELECTION OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Mr. Manon. It is quite important in selecting your fields of researc! 
that you select the fields that are most significant in the military 
program of the United States. What is your judgment as to the 
selections that are being made or have been made or will be made? 

Admiral Grant. We have prepared the programs in this budget on 
the basis of the priorities of the operational categories which are 
determined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and, on that basis, the Chief 
of Naval Operations assigns to the Bureau of Aeronautics s operational 
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requirements. Our principal emphasis in this budget has been 
deyoted to the fields of antisubmarine warfare, air defense, and 
combat air; some 12 or 15 percent in the first category, in direct 
support, and about 20 to 25 percent each in the other two categories. 
But, of course, many of the supporting programs support, in part, 
each one of those categories. For example, catapult and arresting 
gear aboard a carrier provide support for antisubmarine operations of 
carrier-based aircraft, and also for air defense and combat-air opera- 
tions. 
PROPOSED PROJECTS 


Mr. Manon. If requested, just how carefully could you break down 
the exact amount of money that would be expended for each and 
every purpose included in the $159,729,000? Who can answer that 
question” ? 

Admiral Comss. We have a complete breakdown here, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Admiral Comss. By different projects. Take the first one, ‘“‘Piloted 
aircraft,’ $56,750,000. I have a list of aircraft projects showing the 
specific models of experimental aircraft and the amount to be ex- 
pended in the research and development of each model, which totals 
$56,750,000. 

Mr. Manon. About how many different projects are involved? 

Admiral Comss. About 25 or 30, I should say. 

Mr. Manon. When you go to “Guided missiles,’ you have a similar 
type of breakdown? 

Admiral Comps. I have a similar breakdown for that. 

Mr. Manon. And “Power plants’’? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Does that refer to engines, whatever propels the air- 
plane? 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir; to different types of engines. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have a breakdown of the field of “Elec- 
tronics’’? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And “Supporting programs.’”’ What sort of infor- 
mation do you have to substantiate your request for $37,879,000? 

Admiral Comps. I have a breakdown of those. 

Mr. Manon. What sort of breakdown is that? 

Admiral Comps. I should like to have this off the record, if I may? 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You have a dollar mark, a price tag, on each one of 
those? 

Admiral Comes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And when you add them all up, how does it come out? 

Admiral Comss. It comes out to $37,879,000. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, you probably could have rounded that 
figure off at 80 or 70, but that is the way it figured out; is it? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Cassapy. May I make a statement off the record, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Statement off the record.) 
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LIMIT ON TALENT AVAILABLE FOR RESEARCH 


Mr. Mauon. If you went into the market, you could buy just so 
much tin, so much rubber, so much copper, or wheat, or corn; there is 
just so much available. There is a limit beyond which you cannot get 
any more, with any amount of money. Now, the Navy itself is asking 
for more than $400 million for research and development, and a vast 
sum is being requested by the Army, and a larger sum by the Air Force. 
We already have programs under way, and we are spending hundreds 
of millions of dollars for research and development in atomic energy 
and many other fields. 

Now, there are just so many people in this Nation and in the 
world who are qualified to do this work. There is no unlimited 
reservoir of scientific personnel. Can you not buy all the brains avail- 
able with less money than $400 million for the Navy and $159 million 
in the Bureau of Aeronautics? 

Admiral Cassapy. No, sir; I would say that, in arriving at the total 
amount proposed for the three armed services in the Department of 
Defense, the very fact that you have just brought up has been very 
definitely taken into consideration. Although the individual services 
came up and asked for more, the people who’were in the know arrived 
at the same conclusion that you did: that there are just so many 
brains and just so much intelligence available to devote to research 
and development for the three services. That has been very definitely 
taken into consideration, and I do feel that anything less than $159 
million asked for the Bureau of Aeronautics could result in only one 
thing—the slowing down of certain projects to which we have assigned 
very high priority. 

Mr. Manon. That is a very interesting comment. I would like to 
have your comment on that, Admiral Grant? 

Admiral Granr. | would like merely to add, Mr. Mahon, as 
another viewpoint, that a very large percentage of this money will go 
into shop work and material, design and engineering development. 
Only about 6 percent, we estimate, will be in the field of research 
where the scientists will be needed. I believe that is where the 
critical shortage of personnel is in this country. A great deal of the 
work covered by these budget estimates, particularly in the field of 
aircraft and, to an extent also, in the other subdivisions, will be to 
build or produce equipment which was started with the increased 
appropriations that were made available last year. The total re- 
quested for research and development is not a great deal, percentage- 
wise, larger than last year—I mean 1951. 

Mr. Manon. You mean that only 6 percent of this will go into thie 
payment for actual research by people who are trained scientists, 
technicians? 

Admiral Grant. Pure research; ves, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Pure research is one thing and semipure research is 
another thing; in other words, Simon-pure research and semipure 
research—it would be difficult to draw the line there; would it not? 

Admiral Grant. Perhaps I should point out that the basic research 
program of the Navy Department is carried out largely by the Office 
of Naval Research. I used the term “pure research” ill-advisedly. 
The Bureau of Aeronautics does not engage in that kind of research. 

Admiral Cassapy. I think Admiral Grant also threw you off, Mr. 
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Mahon, when he intimated that only the scientists are engaged in 
research. They are also in the development part of this, too, but his 
point that the greatest share of the costs are made up of other items 
is well taken. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to say that prior to the dropping of the 
atomic bomb some of us went down to Oak Ridge to see the plant there 
and to see what they were doing; the scientists down there were appar- 
ently a bunch of youngsters who were doing the research and develop- 
ment work; at least, that was the impression I got. 

Admiral Grant. That is correct, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS BY PROGRAM 


Mr. Tazer. Will you give me some idea of the obligations that have 
been incurred on each of these five items, and the total? 

Captain Dopson. Altogether, Mr. Taber, in ‘Research and devel- 
opment,” of the $130,262,000 available, we Rad obligated 85 percent 
by April 30. 

Mr. Taner. How much? 

Captain Dopson. $100,002,657. 

Mr. Taner. How is it split up? 

Captain Dopson. ‘‘Piloted. aircraft,’ $34,852,000, or 88.8 percent. 

“Guided missiles,’ $16,752,000, or 77.6 percent. 

“Power plants’, $16,888,000, or 97.1 percent. 

“Electronics,’”’ $18,309,000, or 81.3 percent. 

“Supporting programs,” $23,201,000, or 78.6 percent. 

Our “Research and development” funds not obligated are all com- 
mitted, sir. 


ALLEGED DUPLICATION OF ‘‘RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT’ ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Taner. Admiral, we had quite a demonstration of some of the 
operations along this line when Ordnance was up before us. Do not 
those operations really cover the things which you have in here—the 
same things? 

Admiral Cassapy. They do not, Mr. Taber. For example, the 
only thing in here that Bureau of Ordnance would be involved in 
would be, of course, guided missiles. They have their own guided- 
missiles program. It is carefully coordinated with that of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, but it is a separate program. 

Mr. Taner. Why should we have two set-ups doing that one job? 
Does that result from the failure on the part of the Department 
properly to coordinate the activities? 

Admiral Cassapy. Definitely not, sir. The Bureau of Ordnance 
has been primarily concerned with guided missiles which are fired 
from ships or from ground antiaircraft guns. The Bureau of Aero- 
nauties, on the other hand, has been largely concerned with guided 
missiles which are fired from aircraft. 

In the division within the Navy Department, the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics handles the complete airplane; although the Bureau of Ord- 
nance does build the guns that go into an airplane, the design of that 
gun, the performance of the gun, must be approved by the Bureau of 
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Aeronautics for the particular aircraft.. The two programs are very 
carefully coordinated and there is no duplication. 5 

In the electronics field, the Bureau of Ordnance is very much inter- 
ested in areas having to do largely with the control of the guns aboard 
ship and from the ground; and the Bureau of Aeronautics is concerned, 
in the matter of electronics, largely with electronics which fit inside 
aircraft. 

Mr. Taser. I wonder if I may look at the breakdown of that $39 
million that was available this year for piloted aircraft and the break- 
down of the $56,750,000? 

Admiral Coss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. This, I assume, will have to be off the record? 

Admiral Cassapy. Yes, sir; if there is no objection. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. That is all. 


DETERMIYATION OF BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Wiceieswortn. Admiral, you have indicated, for instance, 
under ‘“Piloted aircraft,” that you want $56,750,000 for 25 or more 
projects or, say, an average of $2 million a project. As a matter of 
policy, how is the amount determined that you ask for a project? 

Captain Ramsry. With respect to the new general-purpose fighter 
for carrier use to replace planes that have become, or will become, 
obsolescent in the next few years, for instance, it takes anywhere from 
5 to 6 years to build the air frame and engine and get it tested and 
ready for production. The electronics and the armament and the 
power plant sometimes take a little longer and they have to be started 
before the actual plane. The plane is phased normally over three 
periods or stages. Phase 1 would normally be the design and engi- 
neering up through the mock-up stage. This phase takes a little over 
a calendar year’s length of time but changes in the mock-up which 
occur as a result of improvements in components may lengthen that 
period. Phase 2 is the actual fabrication of maybe one, two, or three 
experimental planes. This phase covers actual fabrication and ter- 
minates when the hand-built plane finally gets out of the door of the 
contractor’s plant and flies. 

Mr. WiccG.LeswortuH. Most of these projects are let out under con- 
tract, are they not? 

Captain Ramsay. All of them are. 


DETERMINATION OF COST OF WORK TO BE DONE 


Mr. Wiacitesworts. Who determines what the work you want 
done is going to cost? 

Captain Ramsay. We use statistical data from past experience. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Who determines it? Do you determine it or 
does the contractor determine it? 

Captain Ramsay. The contractor determines it and we review it. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Do you have competitive bids? 

Captain Ramsay. We send out proposals for bids. Everything is 
competitive but the costs normally run about $50 a pound. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. What profit is allowed as a matter of policy’ 

Captain Ramsay. From 7 to 10 percent, normally. That is handled 
by our Contracts Division. 
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Admiral Comps. Generally on research and development contracts, 
the aircraft company works on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. When 
we start in on a new design, with all of the intricate details that we 
have in planes nowadays, they would not be in a position to bid 
otherwise. 

Mr. WiacLeswortuH. How much, as a matter of policy, is allowed 
for the fixed fee? 

Admiral Comps. About 7 to 10 percent of the estimated cost, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. In other words, take the first job on that list 
that you have given us; it runs $1 million. That is a computation of 
materials, plus the number of persons you agree is a reasonable num- 
ber to be employed on the job by the contractor, plus a fee of from 7 to 
10 percent? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. Do you feel that the system of cost plus-fixed 
fee is essential in this type of work? 

Admiral Comps. In experimental work we have found that to be 
best; ves, sir. 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. Have you had several competitors, as a matter 
of experience, in most of these projects? 

Captain Ramsay. We just had a competition. The project was sub- 
mitted to the industry and 29 manufacturers expressed an interest in 
it. Seventeen actually bid and five had proposals which were worthy 
of consideration. That is about an average competition. We have 
had as many as 12 people who had good designs, which made it very 
difficult to pick the winner. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. Take the Johns Hopkins set-up near Wash- 
ington, or other installations of that character. Are they not doing 
experimental work for you? 

Captain Ramsay. Not for us; no, sir. They may be for the Office 
of Naval Research, but not for piloted aircraft. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. They certainly are for the Navy; I do not 
know whether they are doing it for the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Captain Ramsay. For the Navy, maybe, but not for the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 

Admiral Cassapy. They are working for the Bureau of Ordnance, 
Mr. Wigglesworth. 


CONTRACTS WITH UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. Wiaaiesworrnu. As far as the Bureau of Aeronautics is con- 
cerned, your work is not done through universities? 

Captain Ramsay. They collaborate with us, for instance, on guided 
missiles and on other equipment that goes into the aircraft, to make 
sure that it fits the plane both timewise and sizewise. But we do 
not have any contracts directly with any university. 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. The universities are not doing any research 
and development for the Bureau of Aeronautics? 

_Admiral Coss. Not in the particular program we are discussing, 
sit 


Mr. WiaeLteswortn. Are they doing work for you in any of your 
research and development? 

Admiral Grant. The Bureau of Aeronautics does have about 20 
contracts in effect now with various colleges and universities. They 
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cover, for example, hydrodynamics research at the Stevens Institute 
and materials investigations at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. Following this line of thought, how is the 
amount paid to a given university for the work they are doing for you 
determined? 

Admiral Grant. The contract price is negotiated with them. 

Mr. WicGLtesworta. On what basis? You say it is negotiated. 
It covers, of course, the cost of materials they must have, I assume. 
Do you pay for the personnel, also, working on the job at the uni- 
versity? 

Admiral Grant. Yes, sir; personnel, materials, and any special 
equipment. 

Mr. WicG.ieswortu. Is there any profit in the picture for the 
university? 

Admiral Grant. I believe the percentage of profit is ordinarily the 
same as on other research and development contracts. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. The same as to the commercial operator? 

Admiral Grant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. That is, 7 to 10 percent? 

Admiral Grant. Yes, sir. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Suepparp. Take up activity 9, “Industrial mobilization,’ where 
you are making a request for $6,221,000. The details are broken 
down on page 3-44. Make the presentation of the justification for 
that item, Admiral. 

Admiral Comps. This activity provides for: (1) maintenance of 
stand-by plants, (2) maintenance and preservation of an industrial 
reserve of machine tools and other production equipment, (3) develop- 
ment and implementation of industrial preparedness measures on a 
nation-wide scale for aircraft manufacturing and supporting industries, 
and (4) Bureau of Aeronautics’ contribution to industrial mobilization 
planning within the Department of Defense. Each phase of the pro- 
gram is coordinated by the Munitions Board in carrying out its over- 
all responsibility for industrial mobilization functions within the 
Defense Establishment. 

RESERVE PLANTS 


Stand-by plant capacity is provided by both Government-owned 
defense plants and privately owned plants obligated to the Military 
Establishment by national-security-clause agreements. The major 
financial responsibility for the Government-owned industrial plants 
is for maintenance of facilities; that for the privately owned national- 
security-clause plants is limited to plant engineering surveys, in- 
spection, inventory taking, and the performance of other services 
required by reason of the Government’s contingent control of 
these plants. 

Inspection of plants to determine the extent of rehabilitation and 
modernization required for maximum production efficiency, and main- 
tenance of Government-owned plants are scheduled to provide a 
mobilization base of reserve plants that can be activated with a mini- 
mum of delay. The annual inspection of 16 departmental reserve 
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plants and 31 national industrial reserve plants under the cognizance 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics is budgeted at a cost of $27,000. The 
estimated $300,000 cost of maintenance of departmental reserve plants 
provides for urgent rehabilitation and modernization projects. The 
total for this program amounts to $327,000. 


MACHINE TOOLS AND PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 





Further provision for expanded production for defense purposes is 
achieved through the maintenance of a mobilization reserve of machine 
tools and production equipment. The majority of the reserve on hand 
was obtained from equipment purchased by the Government in World 
War II but the reserve currently is being increased by approximately 
19 percent from deliveries under contracts placed in fiscal year 1951. 

Defense production capacity currently is being augmented to a sub- 
stantial extent through plant facilities contracts programed in con- 
junction with aircraft procured under the “Construction of aircraft’’ 
appropriation. In view of these measures to raise the industrial poten- 
tial at going plants no further procurement has been programed for 

¥ the industrial equipment reserve. The 1952 estimate of $119,000 for 
this program provides for reprocessing and rehabilitatioa of machine 
tools incompletely processed in the period of rapid demobilization 

following World War II. 

INDUSTRY 


PREPAREDNESS MEASURES 

















This phase of industrial mobilization includes not only the develop- 
ment but also the implementation of industrial preparedness measures. 
The development aspect consists of planning studies made by indus- 
trial firms, institutions, and governmental agencies to determine what 
steps would have to be taken to achieve expanded production. The 
implementation aspect consists of actual direct action preparedness 
measures designed to accomplish these recommended steps in peace- 
time. Details of the projects for which $5,500,000 is requested for 
fiscal year 1952 are classified and will have to be discussed off the 
record. 

PLANNING WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 











The internal planning program consists of Government measures to 
determine wartime requirements for and sources of manpower, equip- 
ment and supplies, construction materials, services, and other mobili- 
zation needs of the Bureau of Aeronautics. Within this category 
also falls preparation of plans for protective construction and other 
defense measures for industry, as well as scheduling of end-item pro- 
duction in facilities which will have been allocated under the program 
of allocation of industrial capacity. 

Four projects covering planning for production allocation, produc- 
tion control, industrial security, and mobilization requirements are 
budgeted at $275,000 in this estimate. 


SUPPORTING EQuIPMENT, MATERIEL, AND SERVICES 






Mr. SHEPPARD. Suppose you give us the justification for activity 
10, “Supporting equipment, matériel, and services,’ where you are 
making a request for $114,350. 
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Admiral Combs. 


This activity provides for naval aviation necessary equipment, 
materials, and services not budgeted elsewhere in these estimates. 
Supporting requirements for the Regular Navy, the Marine Corps, 
and their Reserve components are covered in the various programs 
listed in the foregoing table. Each of the programs included is 
directly related to one or more of the following factors: (a) Deliveries 
of aircraft and related aviation matériel, (b) aviation training, (c) 
character of projected aircraft operations and (d) number of carriers 
and other fleet vessels to be operated. The various program estimates 
reflect the effect of projected 1952 plans upon the above factors. 


AEROLOGY 


This program finances the equipment and material support. required 
by the Naval Aerological Service in order to provide the specialized 
and comprehensive weather data necessary for the operation of the 
Navy, the Marine Corps, and their Reserve components, afloat and 
in the air. Aerological operations of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Weather Bureau are coordinated through the Subcommittee on 
Aviation Meteorology of the Air Coordinating Committee, and 
through the Joint Meteorological Committee of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. These organizations coordinate extensive network facilities for 
the collection of weather reports without overlapping or duplication. 
The cost of the widespread weather coverage obtained by this net- 
work is more than compensated for by the savings realized through 
improved control of operations of the fleet and the material reduction 
in the hazards of aviation. 

The estimate of $5,000,000 for aerology is budgeted for procurement 
of equipment to outfit both ship and shore aerological units being 
activated in 1952; for procurement of recently developed instruments; 
for purchase of specialized supplies in support of all operating units; 
and for normal equipment replacement and overhaul costs and to 
continue compilation of meteorological and climatological data essen- 
tial to the successful execution of the mission of the Naval Aerologica! 
Service. 


CATAPULTS AND ARRESTING AND BARRIER GEAR 


This program provides for maintenance, modification, and overhau! 
of catapults and arresting and barrier gear on carriers of the Active 
and Reserve Fleets. These special installations permit the operation 
of aircraft from ships wherespace and other limitations would normall\ 
make take-offs and landings impossible. 

The estimate of $6,892,000 for catapults and arresting and barrier 
gear will support normal operations of active carriers and minimum 
maintenance of the carriers in the Reserve Fleet. 


FLIGHT CLOTHING 


Funds under this program cover the cost of specialized clothing and 
accessories essential to aviation personnel for warmth, protection, and 
communications. Typical items include survival gear, flying suits, 
helmets, goggles, face masks, gloves, electrically heated clothing, and 
other special-issue personnel equipment. 
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The flight clothing requirement for 1952 is comprised of $1,770,000 
for the initial issue of a newly developed antiexposure suit, “ta pro- 
tection of flight personnel forced down at sea, and of $2 180, 000 to 
outfit aviation personnel with antiblackout suits, the new- -type Navy 
protective helmet, winter flight clothing, and related specialized 
clothing items. 

GENERAL STATION EQUIPMENT 


General station equipment covers those items of equipment re- 
quired in the general operation of station facilities. It includes all 
trucks and other special purpose vehicles but excludes passenger- 
carrying vehicles. It includes also aircraft rescue boats, office equip- 
ment, public works tools, furnishings for quarters, and machinery in 
ge neral repair and maintenance shops. 

The 1952 estimate for this program is based on (a) providing the 
specialized vehicles and collateral station equipment necessary to 
equip the air stations scheduled for activation in 1952; (6) financing 
the second-year increment of a 5-vear program begun in 1951 to 
bring station equipment in the naval aeronautical shore establish- 
ment up to efficient, economical operating standards; and (ec) meeting 
normal requirements for replacement of general station equipment 
which will become unserviceable during the year. 

Activation costs in the amount of $1,950,000 are budgeted to ini- 
tially equip new stations with the necessary allowances of plane-han- 
dling tractors, trucks, refuelers, crash-fire trucks, collateral and heavy- 
materials-handling equipment. 

The second-year increment of the major replacement program to 
eliminate the backlog of obsolete and fully-depreciated mechanical 
and collateral equipment at existing stations is budgeted at a cost of 
$7,585,000. The estimate for equipment requiring replacement was 
developed quantity-wise from on-the-spot inspection reports listing 
age and condition of equipment and usage requirements, and _ price- 
wise from current contract costs. 

The amount of $3,000,000 is budgeted in this estimate for replace- 
ment of aircraft rescue boats. ‘The majority of the aircraft rescue 
boats at naval air stations were placed in service prior to 1943. These 
wartime craft have deteriorated to the extent that replacement may 
no longer be deferred. The varied types and sizes of boats in the 
present fleet will be replaced with craft of standardized hull lengths, 
equipped with specialized gear adapted to modern aircraft rescue 
operations. Specifications for aircraft rescue boats are developed in 
coordination with the Air Force to benefit from standard-design econ- 
omies in costs of procurement and maintenance. 

Further requirements of $2,465,000 for normal replacement of 
station equipment becoming overage during the year are budgeted 
primarily for replacement of heavy equipment. Most of the fire 
trucks, snow removal, materials handling equipment, and other heavy 
equipment of comparatively long service life was acquired during the 

early stages of World War II. The majority of this equipment is 
now beginning to exceed its useful life, as evidenced both by the 
application of standard replacement factors and by field survey 
reports. 
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INSPECTION 


This program covers salaries of civilian personnel employed in 
Bureau of Aeronautics field inspection offices, administrative expenses 
for the operation of these offices, and a proportionate share of the 
support required for the Navy-wide organization of inspectors of naval 
material. 

Because of the procurement lead time involved in aircraft produc- 
tion, the increase last year in aircraft procurement will have an 
impact on inspection requirements in fiscal years 1952 and 1953. 
During 1952 it will be necessary to add 500 new positions in Bureau 
of Aeronautics field inspection offices, building up to an end strength 
of 1,850 employees at June 30, 1952. This augmented staff is neces- 
sary to maintain the rigid inspection of materials and services re- 
quired to guarantee strict adherence to military specifications and 
contract stipulations and to perform collateral duties of field contract 
administration, production scheduling, engineering, liaison, and 
security. 

Salary requirements, based upon average employment for the year 
at the average annual salary adjusted for within-grade promotions and 
overtime pay, and related necessary administrative expenses, amount 
to $9,055,000 for support of specialized aeronautical inspection serv- 
ices in 1952. The estimated 1952 Bureau of Aeronautics share of 
support for Navy-wide inspection services of inspectors of naval 
material is $5,945,000 on the basis of present production plans. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


All cameras, training films, and photographic equipment and sup- 
plies required for the support of naval aviation and its Reserve 
components are covered by this subactivity. Equipment and material 
support is also included for the Naval Photographic Center, which 
furnishes photographic services and technical training of naval per- 
sonnel on a service-wide basis, for the Naval Photographic Interpreta- 
tion Center and for other special programs. 

The importance of photography in naval air operations is evidenced 
by its many applications in the fields of intelligence, reconnaissance, 
aerial mapping, and guided missile, and other test recordings. 
Many highly specialized types of aircraft cameras are required for 
successful accomplishment of diversified photographic missions under 
varying conditions, particularly to furnish intelligence relating to a 
potential foe’s disposition of strength, capabilities, and probable 
intentions. The specialized cameras required to equip photographic 
versions of fighter and attack aircraft now under contract or scheduled 
for production are budgeted in the estimate for $12,993,000. Other 
cameras and allied accessories to outfit service aircraft are required in 
the amount of $3,684,000, for a total requirement of $16,677,000 for 
new aircraft cameras, mounts, spare equipments, and parts. 

Additional requirements for procurement of laboratory equipment, 
standard film, sensitized paper, chemicals and related supplies neces- 
sary‘ for operation of photographic laboratories maintained at opera- 
tional, training, and intelligence establishments requiring photo- 
graphic services are provided for in the estimate at a cost of $9,262,000. 
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This requirement is determined by established allowances for the 
number and classes of laboratories authorized for operation in photo- 
graphic support of programed naval aviation operations. 

Motion-picture training films and film strips are programed in 
support of expanded training operations at a cost of $1,406,000, based 
upon current costs of the types of productions required in 1952. 
Motion pictures, when used as aids in training personnel, result in 
substantial savings of time and money, and in some instances instruct 
where no other media would suffice, regardless of cost. 


SERVICE EVALUATION 


This subactivity finances the procurement of small quantities of 
major new developments in electronics, armament, and related aero- 
nautical fields for technical and service evaluation of their perform- 
ance characteristics and military usefulness. Newly developed 
equipment is evaluated under actual operating conditions before it is 
procured in quantity for general service use. 

The estimate of $6,049,000 is lower than the previous year’s estimate 
due to the nonrecurrence of a major evaluation project budgeted in 
1951. The 1952 estimate is to provide minimum evaluation quan- 
tities of radar, missile guidance, antisubmariae warfare, aircraft 
electronic fire control systems, and related electronic and electrical 
equipments emerging from the current research and development 
programs and required for preproduction service testing. Procure- 
ment of these trial quantities for evaluation under service condi- 
tions is the most economical and effective method of proof-testing 
to determine the large-scale military applicability of newly developed 
equipment. 

SYNTHETIC TRAINING DEVICES 


The program covers the procurement of aviation synthetic training 
devices for use in training flight personnel and ground crewmen under 
simulated normal and emergency operating conditions. Besides con- 
stituting a proven training technique, devices which simulate flight 
and ground operations not only greatly reduce the cost which would 
be involved in actual operations but also provide a measure of safety 
which could not otherwise be attained under conditions of instruction. 

The estimate of $23,180,000 for this program is to provide the 
synthetic training devices which are important in assisting seasoned 
airmen in the retention of acquired skills and which are indispensable 
in the thorough and efficient training of the large number of students 
currently programed for technical service and flight schools. Approxi- 
mately 36 percent, or $8,350,000, of this amount is to procure opera- 
tional flight trainers covering six models of antisubmarine, fighter, 
and attack aircraft required for training of pilots whose squadrons 
are to be equipped with these modern aircraft. Requirements for 
naval air mobile trainers for instruction in functional aircraft systems, 
allied with the foregoing requirement, amount to $6,485,000. The 
$8,345,000 balance of the estimate is budgeted for guided-missile 
training devices, radio trainihg aid units, and similar equipment for 
instruction of ground-crew technicians and pilots. 
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TECHNICAL ANTISUBMARINE MATERIEL 


This subactivity finances the procurement of sonobuoys, bathy- 
buoys, and other consumable items of matériel employed principally 
in detecting and tracking submerged submarines. 

The estimate of $8,000,000 for technical antisubmarine matérie] 
will permit procurement of classified matériel for antisubmarine war- 
fare operations. 

TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


The cost of operation, repair, and overhaul manuals; parts lists; 
catalogs; and other printed matter, including technical-training litera- 
ture and the Navy quantity of joint Air Force-Navy spec iicollons 
required in support of naval avaition, is financed by this subactivity. 

The publications budgeted herein at a total of $2 ,299,000 afford the 
most practical means of disse minating to all personnel and installations 
technical information vital to the maintenance, operating, training, and 
supply functions of the Navy aeronautical organization. Approximately 
41 percent of the estimate for this subactivity represents the cost of 
compiling and printing technical manuals covering new equipment 
to be placed in operation during the year. The balance of the estimate 
is for costs of required technical reports, charts, new and revised 
manuals covering existing equipment and new naval aviation tech- 
niques, and related costs. 


FLEET TRAVEL 


The $1,635,000 budgeted for 1952 represents the Chief of Naval 
Operations’ estimate of the share of fleet travel costs which should be 
assumed by the Bureau of Aeronautics in 1952. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Suppose you continue, Admiral, with activity No. 

1, ‘‘Departmental administration,” where you are making a request 
for $5,891,000. 

Admiral Comps. The ‘‘Departmental administration” activity 
relates to the costs of operating the Bureau of Aeronautics as distin- 
guished from its shore and other field agencies. The mission of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, under the general direction of the Secretary of 
the Navy, is the prosecution of the design, construction, test, procure- 
ment, produc tion, maintenance, and repair of Naval and Marine C orps 
aircraft and related aeronautical material, and the administration of the 
Aviation Shore Establishment. This mission is accomplished largely 
through the efforts of civilian personnel working under the direction 
of the Chief of Bureau and his small staff of naval assistants. 


BUREAU SALARIES 


This program covers salaries of civilian employees who carry on the 
extensive and diversified functions of the Bureau of Aeronautics, with 
the exception of those employees engaged in work directly pertaining 
to the new-aircraft program. The salaries of these latter employees 
are paid from the appropriation ‘Construction of aircraft and_re- 
lated procurement, Navy.” 
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With the increase in Naval Air Forces occasioned by the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea and the subsequent expansion of the Navy, it 
became necessary in 1951 to increase the civilian staff of the Bureau. 
Since then, the administrative workload of the Bureau of Aeronautics 
has continued to increase with the expansion of Naval Aviation train- 
ing and combatant units, the accompanying expansion of the Shore Es- 
tablishment, and greatly accelerated research and development and pro- 
curement programs. However, the 1952 budget estimate for depart- 
mental administration contemplates no further increases in Bureau 
personnel at this time. Every effort is being made to handle the rising 
workload with existing forces. 

Salary requirements for 1952 amount to $5,500,000, based upon 
full-year employment, at an average annual salary of approximately 
$4,833, of the 1,138 persons now employed. 


OTHER BUREAU EXPENSE 


This program covers Bureau requirements for expendable supplies, 
equipment, loeal: and long-distance telephone service, microfilming, 
postage, and related cost. 

The $391,000 budgeted for this program in 1952 covers items of 
expense required in 1952 in support of the employment levels pro- 
gramed. 

InpusTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Mr. SHepparp. Your request for $6,221,000 for industrial mobili- 
zation is broken down into reserve plants, $327,000; machine tools 
and production equipment, $119,000; industry preparedness measures, 
$5,500,000 ; and planning within the Department of Defense, $275,000. 
What ts the absolute necessity for having this? 

Admiral Comps. The necessity for that is explained in the state- 
ment which I just made. 

Mr. Manon. Is it not a reduction below the requirements in 1951? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Manon. And your requirement in that next item was lower 
this year, and you have no more personnel in the departmental 
administration, 1 believe, than you had last year. 

Admiral Comss. We are not budgeting for any more personnel in 
departmental administration than we have now in 1951. 

Mr. Wice.teswortu. Well, the figure is increased here. 

Admiral Comss. The man-years are increased, but the total num- 
ber of personnel does not increase. ‘That is occasioned by the increase 
in personnel for 1951 from 800 in 1950 to 1,138 in 1951 and 1,138 in 
in 1952. That, however, is in a later area. 


DETAIL OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. Give me the obligations for each of the items in 
activity No. 9 out of your allotments for this year. 

Captain Dopson. Under industrial mobilization we have available 
$29,354,000, of which on April 30, $24,314,832 or 82.8 percent was 
obligated. 
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Mr. Taser. Give me the details, please. 
Captain Dopson. Under reserve plants, $8,989 obligated; under 
machine tools and production equipment, $22,616,000 obligated: 
under industry preparedness measures, $1,521,000 obligated; under 
planning within the Department of Defense, $168,000 obligated. 

Mr. Taser. That rather looks like you did not need anything like 
$327,000 in that first item. 

Captain Reyno.tps. That has not been obligated as yet. It is fully 
committed and will be obligated. 

Mr. Manon. Why the delay? 

Captain Reynoutps. There has been a delay in getting the contracts 
squared away and in getting estimates of the exact costs, sir. 

Mr. Taper. You will have the same trouble next year; will you not? 

Captain Reyno.ps. It will be slow to begin with; yes, sir. But 
we know exactly what we want, where we want it, and how. It will 
just be a question of getting the papers all pulled together in proper 
form and getting approval. 

Mr. Taser. Your industry preparedness measures are only one-half 
obligated, and it looks like you are asking more money next year. 
You could get along without more money; could you not? 

Captain Rrynoups. No, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Why not? 

Captain RryNo.ps. As I said before, we have commitments against 
that. We will have that obligated this year. And we have, in order 
to carry this on, to request additional money in the project. 

Mr. Taser. That is all I have on that one. Have you covered 
the others, too? 

Mr. SHepparpD. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Give me the obligations on that $132 million, please. 

Captain Dopson. Under activity 10, we have obligated $80,611,000 
or 80.6 percent. 

Mr. Taser. No. That is only about 65 percent. 

Captain Dopson. That is 80.6 percent of the presently available 
$100 million. It is 61.6 percent of the amount including the fourth 
supplemental. 

Mr. Taser. Give me the details. 

Captain Dopson. For aerology, obligated, $1,258,000; catapults, 
arresting, and barrier gear, $4,089,995; flight clothing, $3,143,800; 
general station equipment, $8,000,000——— 

Mr. Taser. That is more than the appropriation. 

Captain Dopson. That is correct, sir. We have had to go ahead in 
that area with some of the fourth supplemental funds. We have had 
authority to operate on a deficiency basis to provide critical materials. 

Mr. Taser. All right. 

Captain Dopson. Under general station equipment, the obligations 
are $8,758,000. 

Mr. Taser. It looks like you are not going to use all of that by a 
long ways. 

Captain Dopson. We expect to obligate all of that. 

Mr. Taser. Well, it looks very doubtful. 

What about inspection? 

Captain Dopson. Inspection, $5,825,000. 

Mr. Taser. You are asking for $15 million next year with only 
66 percent spent. That is a pretty liberal figure, too; is it not? 
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Captain Dopson. That is directly related to the inspection in 
connection with the aircraft delivery program which, as has been 
shown to you, is building up sharply in the year 1952. 

Admiral Comss. This provides not only for our own inspection 
but for Air Force inspection in our own plants—in plants over which 
we have cognizance. 

Mr. Taser. What about photography? 

Captain Dopson. Photography, obligated, $8,516,000. There, 
again, that is more than the amount available. We have-had to go 
ahead with some of the advance program. 

Mr. Taper. You are not going to need three times as much money 
for next year, though; are vou? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You are? 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir. We know exactly where we are going to 
spend that if we get it. 

Mr. Taser. For what will it be? 

Admiral Comss. I have the breakdown here. 

Captain Dopson. That is largely cameras for photographic versions 
of the new aircraft. 

Admiral Comss. With the additional speeds, they require special 
cameras. The old cameras that we use on the slow planes will not 
work in these. 

Mr. Taser. What about service evaluation? 

Captain Dopson. Service evaluation, obligated, $19,566,000. 

Mr. Taser. What about synthetic training devices? 

Captain Dopson. That is obligated $9,810,000. Technical anti- 
submarine matériel is obligated $18,347,000. Technical publications 
is obligated $1,294,000. 

Mr. Taper. You have a little velvet there; do you not? 

Captain Dopson. No, sir. That also will be completely obligated 
by the end of the year. We need the full amount requested for next 
year. 

Mr. Manon. Have you committed this money you have not obli- 
gated in the various programs you have outlined? 

Captain Dopson. In the various programs outlined, all is com- 
mitted with the exception of about 1 percent. 

Mr. Taser. You do not mean you have committed the money for 
technical publications to the tune of double what your obligations are? 
That would not make sense. I can see where you might have done it 
on some things, but you could hardly do it on that. 

Mr. Lewis. A great part of our technical publications are ordered 
through the Government Printing Office, and the bills for them are 
3 to 4 months late in arriving. We do not put the amounts on the 
books as obligations until we are billed. 


CivintiAN PerRsoNNEL Data By BupGet ActTivitry 


Mr. Taser. Now I have one question I want to ask on this whole 
$925 million. 

For each one of these items we have had from your Bureau I would 
like to see a table put in the record showing the number of civilian 
employees for each of the 3 years 1950, 1951, and 1952. And, if it 
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would not be too much trouble, I would like.to have the salaries on 
that, too. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you mean individualized or gross? 

Mr. Taser. Gross. I would like to have that in 1 table showing 
every single one of these 11 projects. 

Admiral CLexron. You want that by positions, man-years, or how? 

Mr. Taser. Maybe we had better have the positions and man- 
years separate. You can put in both without any trouble; can you 
not? 

Admiral CLextron. Yes; we can supply those to you. A lot of 
those activities have no people in them at all. They will show zero. 

(The following information was furnished for the record: ) 
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DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Taser. Now, what are your obligations for the departmental! 
administration? 

Captain Dopson. On ‘Departmental administration,’ we were 
obligated $3,582,000, as of April 30, 1951. 

Mr. Taser. This covers the whole picture as against the appro- 
priation of $5,300,000? 

Captain Dopson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Never mind the breakdown. That is all I have. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What is the number of positions you have in 
1950 and 1951? 

Captain Dopson. In departmental administration? 

Mr. Wi1GGLEswortH. Yes. 

Captain Dopson. The actual number of civilian personnel we had 
at the end of 1950 was 800; at the end of 1951, it will be 1,138—and 
that is the current on-board figure as of today—in 1952 it will be 
1,138; no increase is contemplated. 

The man-year figures in the committee print you have would show 
a higher figure for 1952, because there has been a build-up throughout 
the current fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. WiaG.eswortn. You will be carrying personnel for a full 
year that you carried for only part of a year in 1951? 

Captain Dopson. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen. We thank you very much 
for your attendance. If you will provide for the record the requests 
that have been made by the various gentlemen, we will appreciate it. 

The committee has found this very interesting. 

Admiral Cassapy. Thank you very much for your consideration. 

Mr. SuepparD. The committee will reconvene Thursday morning 
at 10 o’clock. 
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THurspay, May 31, 1951. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, NAVY 
WITNESSES 


BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCES 

REAR ADM. JOSEPH F. JELLEY, CHIEF 

COMMANDER NORMAN J. DUSTRUP, COMPTROLLER 

LLOYD A. MORRISON, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 

COMMANDER JOHN KOLESZAR, DIRECTOR, RESEARCH DIVISION 

COMMANDER P. CORRADI, MANAGER, POWER AND UTILITIES 
BRANCH 

COMMANDER H. C. ROWE, DIRECTOR, MATERIALS PROCUREMENT 
DIVISION 

COMMANDER C. T. WENDE, DIRECTOR, TRANSPORTATION AND 
EQUIPMENT DIVISION 

LT. COMDR. C. W. McLAUGHLIN, ACTING MANAGER, NAVAL INDUS- 
TRIAL RESERVE FACILITIES BRANCH 

J. W. COCHRANE, MANAGER, BUDGET BRANCH 

J. M. SANGSTER, MANAGER, CIVILIAN PERSONNEL BRANCH 

T. E. GERO, MANAGER, MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING BRANCH 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 


REAR ADM. HERBERT G. HOPWOOD, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 
REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND 
REPORTS 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate - _..........._-- : $148, 883, 000 | $203, 488, 000 
Transferred from— | 
“Emergency fund, Office of Secretary of Defense,” 
pursuant to Public Law 843____- ‘ 1, 107, 500 |_- 
“Ordnance service and supplies, Army,’’ pursuant to 5 | 
i jg Se. See iota dtlapieediuiih aap oa 122, 015 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate __- x ie 150, 112, 515 203, 488, 000 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. Doc. 106) ; | 5, 574, 000 


Revised appropriation or estimate . - _._- aeee ewes 15 55, , 686, 515 203, 488, 000 
Comparative transfer from— 

‘Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and Docks” : $36, 077, 608 

“Salaries, Bureau of Yards and Doc ks’’_. 2, 256, 500 
“Transportation of things, Navy” 3 446, 000 
“Medical Department, Navy : 1, 848 
‘Transportation and re erating of naval personnel”’ 48, 996 
“Maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts’’. - 1, 606, 053 |__..-.- 
“Miscellaneous expe nses, Navy ae : 12, 000 | 
“Maintenance, Bure au of Ships’’ - eto : 53, 000 
“Aviation, Nav y’ - 113, 300 
“Contingent expe nses, De pe artme nt of the Navy * siglo a : 57, 300 |... 
“Military personnel, Navy” ee = Eee 9, 000 | 11, 250 
“Service-wide operations, Ni ivy’ weiees aie 9, 917, 783 16, 380, 580 
‘Sanne ae ees, Peay"... 25... 2-24-22... 4, 262, 847 | 4, 267, 400 


Total direct obligations.............-- . 54, 862, 235 176, 345, 745 203, 488, 000 
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Funds available for obligation—Continued 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 








REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 

Comparative transfer from— 
‘‘Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and Docks’’_- 
“Contingent expenses, Department of the Navy’’__..___-- 








Total reimbursable obligations... _....._...__-- 2, 410, 453 | ha 275, 000 





Total obligations 








Obligations by activities 


| 
Description | 1950 actual | +1951 estimate e| 1952 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Research and development — . $896,057 | $1, 774, 000 $1, 949, 000 
. Publie works centers and logistic support 36 | = 49, 404, 895 81, 554, 000 
. Industrial mobilization : , 2, 071, 600 455, 000 
. Departmental administration : a 480, 3, 511, 250 5, 324, 000 
. Construction battalion support ake ' # a ’ 85, 399, 000 64, 213, 000 
. District public works offices ’ ; ae eee 7 13, 665, 000 19, 457, 000 

Defense housing one 5, 000, 000 6, 300, 000 9, 920, 000 
. Automotive and construction equipment wioumene __ ee 12, 720, 000 18, 616, 000 
. Engineering research facilities incall y 1, 500, 000 2, 000, 000 


OPP Me Hier 





Total direct obligations. _......................-- 176, 345, 745 











REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 





. Research and development oan ae 100 
. Publie works centers and logistic support saa 2, 200, 000 | 2, 750, 200 4, 000, 000 
5. Construction battalion support 5 —s 210, 4 53 | 10, 449, 700 2, 950, 000 
}. District public works offices 300, 000 
§. Automotive and construction equipment procurement 
. Mutual Defense Assistance program ‘ 








Total reimbursable obligations __-- k inal 16,3 m5, 000 | 7, 300, 000 


Total obligations M : ‘- 272, 6R8 | 192, 620, 745 | 210, 788, 000 
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Obligations by objects 








| | | 
Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 








SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Total number of permanent positions | 13, 113 | 


25, 657 
Average number of all employees. ____- By he etree RE 12, 603 


21, 890 
Personal service obligations: 
Permenent positions ses sd ee oe sa ae $35, 645, 469 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 
Payment above basic rates 


$75, 092, 800 
294, 200 
4, 104, 000 


79, A491, 000 


Total personal service obligations... __- shee 37, 4! 59, 383. | 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services ES ttn ea phat adsktn eae et |} 35,941,617 | & 76, 491, 000 
Travel__- . 5 : ; aap 360, 000 10, 0 700, 090 
Transports tion of things. H ? : : 500, 0CO | 5, 874, 000 
Communication services_- ge 2 110, 000 175, 000 
Rents and utility services : , 800, 000 2, 750, 000 
Printing and reproduction_ f LIES ht BOE eh te et } 70, 000 350, 000 
Other contractual services____.___- : z | . 400, 000 | , 913, 000 
Supplies end materials : | , O80, 618 24, O80, 400 
Equipment ‘ ‘ ; } 600, 000 , 918, 600 
Taxes and assessments | 236, 000 

Total direct obligations. ______- 203, 488, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services : Fon ys : ee. : , 517, 766 | 2, 768, 500 
Rents end utility services. _.___- , : 237, 397 387,000 | 
Supplies and materials : ; 6 a 355, 26 067, 600 
Equipment 


3, 000, CCO 
300, 000 
000, 000 

51, 900 | 3, 000. 000 


Total reimbursable obligations. ._____ en boast 2, 410, 453 16, 275, 000 | 7, 300. 000 


Total obligations . ee s » a 57, 272, 688 , 788, 000 


Mr. SueEprarp. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

We have before us this morning Admiral Jelley, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Yards and Doe ‘ks. Admiral. do you have a statement you 
wish to make pertaining to the request for civil engineering to the 
committee for our consider ation ? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Please make your presentation; and we will not 
interrupt you until you have completed it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Jectey. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the appropriation, “Civil engineering, Navy.” has been prepared to 
enable the Navy's shore support to keep pace with the minimum re- 
quirements of the fleet. 

It does not contemplate a further build-up of the shore establish- 
ment. It seeks only to continue operations at the present level. 

More specifically, “Civil engineering, Navy,” is the appropriation 
which supports the technical supervision and itspection of the public 
works, publie ners“ and the transportation and construction equip- 
ment for the entire Naval Establishment. It also provides the money 
for the engineering functions necessary to carry out these responsi- 
bilities, To implement this primary purpose, it supports administra- 
tive and engineering organizatons such as the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks and the District Public Works Offices. 
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It also maintains and operates the public works centers at Norfolk 
and Guam, the central district public works shops, and the public 
works departments at many naval stations. 

“Civil engineering, Navy,” furnishes most of the support for the 
Seabees in their high- -speed construction overseas. It provides for 
procuring, receiving, storing, maintaining, and shipping construction 
material and equipment to advanced bases. And it also provides for 
maintaining and operating our advanced base depots and construc- 
tion battalion centers. 

We based our estimate on minimum requirements only. Forty-two 
percent is for major procurement items, mostly materials and equip- 
ment for use at advanced bases. Another 42 percent represents civil 
engineering support for the Navy's entire shore establishment and 
for the maintenance and operation of our management control 
activities. 

Of the remaining funds, approximately 9 eoesge4 is urgently 
needed for automotive and construction equipment, 5 percent for 
maintenance and operation of defense housing units loc ated through- 
out the naval establishment, and 2 percent to meet our responsibilities 
for research and development and for industrial mobilization. 

In the coming fiscal year we are asking that funds for construction 
battalion centers be increased by more than $10, 000,000 to a new total 
of $16,939,000. The reason for this increase is that we must establish 
and operate two additional construction battalion centers in fiscal year 
1952, while during the past fiscal year we had to maintain and operate 
only the center of Fort Hueneme, Calif. The new centers will be at 
Gulfport, Miss., and Davisville, R. I. 

We require these new construction batfalion centers, together with 
their subsidiary advanced base depots and Seabee training facilities, to 
handle the volume of materials and equipment now on order or that 
we will procure with funds in this budget. 


EMERGENCY POWER EQUIPMENT 

You also will be interested in our request for $6,750,000 for emer 
gency power equipment. These include a 30,000-kilowatt floating 
power plant,.a 5,000-kilowatt railway power plant, and a number of 
portable electric power substations and air-compressor plants. These 
mobile units could be of the very greatest value to the Naval Estab 
lishment, particularly in case of sabotage or enemy attack. The 
floating power plant and the railway power plant will be used 
major naval installations in the event of serious power breakdown 
and also as a supplemental source of power wherever needed. We plan 
to locate the portable substations and the air compressors so that the) 
may be transported rapidly to any naval activity where equipment 
has failed. 

These mobile units Would save us considerable money. Because of 
them, we could reduce the need for stand-by equipment at individual 
activities as well as take care of peak demands with efficiency and 
dispatch. 

DISTRICT PUBLIC WORKS OFFICES 


We are asking for an increase of more than $5,000,000 over our 
1951 requirement for our district public works offices. Instead of 
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increasing the size of the Bureau of Yards and Docks staff in Wash- 
ington, we decided more efficiency could be achieved in handling a 
large public works program if more of the engineering workload 
could be delegated to field offices. Consequently, more authori ity and 
more work has been assigned to the Districts—with most gratifying 
results, both from the standpoint of the Navy and of private contrac- 
tors. Decisions are being made where local circumstances are best 
known and evaluated, with savings both in time and money. 

This has been achieved at relatively small cost by increasing the 
engineering staffs at district offices in order to prov ide proper design, 
inspection, and administration of all our contract work for public 
works and public utilities. And in view of the likelihood that we will 
be carrying a heavy workload for a long time to come, I consider this 
investment in a competent and adequately staffed field force the most 
important single program under my responsibility. 


AUTOMOTIVE AND CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Finally, I would like to point out the need for the $18,616,000 we 
are requesting for automotive and construction equipment. This pro- 
curement request includes busses and sedans for the entire Navy, as 
well as trucks and construction equipment for activities under the 
management control of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

I consider this need to be most urgent. A very large number of 
our busses and trucks—and sedans too—have arrived at that age 
where the cost of operation is exorbitant. And when I say they are 
overage, I am guided by the standards set by the Bureau of the Budget 
which considers both age and mileage. We must replace a large 
amount of this equipment. In addition, we need more equipment in 
order to care for the increased needs generated by the larger naval 
forces, the increase in the number of naval activities, and the increase 
in the degree and extent of our operations. 

I have covered those points in the appropriation, “Civil engineering, 
Navy,” which I consider of greatest importance or which warranted 

\ few words of special explanation. We are ready to answer any 
qusaie that you might want to ask in regard to this appropriation. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Surerparp. We will insert in the record at this point the appro- 
priate pages of the justifications. 
(The documents are as follows :) 


DESCRIPTION OF APPROPRIATION CONTENT 


This appropriation will provide all funds necessary for the maintenance and 
operation of the public works centers at Norfolk and Guam; construction bat- 
talion center, Port Hueneme, Calif.; advanced base depots at Port Hueneme, 
Davisville, R. I., and Gulfport, Miss.; administrative and service departments of 
advanced base depots at Davisville and Gulfport; district public works shops; 
public works departments of naval stations; engineering research facilities; 
defense housing; base development section, Guam; Homoja housing and district 
and river commands public works offices. It also includes funds for the naval 
schools of construction ; service support of the civil engineer corps officers’ school 
and the yards and docks supply office at Port Hueneme, and motor vehicle store- 
house at Brandywine, Md. Funds are also included for research and develop- 
ment; industrial mobilization ; engineering services; cataloging; training equip- 
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ment for construction battalions; replacement of equipment for construction 
battalions; service support of construction battalions and procurement of proto- 
types of newly developed equipment. Funds are included for salaries of depart- 
mental personnel and all other departmental expenses as well as salaries and 
expenses*oef difectors and deputy directors of Bureau of Yards and Docks divi. 
sions in the field. Funds are included for procurement of passenger-carrying 
vehicles for the entire Navy; and for trucks, construction, weight-handling, and 
utility equipment for those activities financed from this appropriation. 


SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE ESTIMATE 


By law, Navy Regulations and directives, the Bureau of Yards and Docks is 
assigned varied and numerous duties and responsibilities related to civil and 
allied engineering functions. Its technical responsibilities apply to the entire 
naval: shere establishment. One of its most important functions is to provide, 
maintain, repair, and operate public works and public utilities of that portion of 
the shore establishment under the management control of this Bureau, including 
the public works departments of 14 naval stations. Accordingly, major repairs 
and rehabilitation at those particular activities are provided in this estimate for 
safe and economical operations. 

The recent reorganization of the naval district public works offices materially 
increases the technical workload and staffing requirements. These offices have 
been delegated additional authority to act on technical and administrative en- 
gineering matters within their areas. Consolidations have been effected whereby 
technical personnel have been concentrated in the district public works offices, 
thus avoiding unnecessary duplications at individual activities of the various 
districts. 

Publie works centers and district public works shops are established in certain 
districts where numerous contiguous naval activities each formerly had separate 
public works shops and departments. These have been replaced by either public 
works centers or district public works shops, resulting in economy and eliminat- 
ing duplication. This consolidation permits building trades shops, transportation, 
weight-handling facilities, power generation and distribution systems to be 
managed by a single administrative organization, thus reducing idle time of both 
personnel and equipment. To date, there are in operation two public works 
centers located at Norfolk, Va. and Guam, Marianas Islands, and district public 
works shops in the 12th, 14th, and 15th Naval Districts. The construction bat- 
talion center, Port Hueneme, Calif., the administrative and service divisions of 
the naval advanced base depots at Davisville, R. I., and Gulfport, Miss., act as 
public works centers for all activities under the depots. As of July 1, 1951, this 
appropriation assumes all costs of maintaining and operating the public works 
departments of 14 naval stations; four of which are overseas and four naval 
stations serve the Inactive Reserve Fleet. 

Since the start of the Korean operations it has become necessary to expedi- 
tionsly procure and ship construction materials and equipment in support of Navy 
and Marine forces in overseas areas. Some of this material and equipment is on 
hand; however, it is necessary to materially increase procurement in order to 
meet requirements established by higher echelon. Provision is made for procure- 
ment of equipment for training construction battalion reservists who form the 
nucleus of mobilization requirements. There has been an increase, and a further 
increase is anticipated in the number of construction battalion units that will 
continue to perform actual construction and maintenance functions at overseas 
bases where sufficient qualified civilians cannot be obtained. 

By reason of shortages of certain critical materials and items, funds are in- 
cluded in this estimate for the continuance of a research, development, and 
evaluation program based on the elimination or reduction of handicaps en 
countered. The civil engineering research and evaluation laboratory at Port 
Hueneme, Calif., and the Arctic test station, Point Barrow, Alaska, provide the 
much needed laboratory, proving, and testing facilities for this purpose. 

Funds have been included for the procurement of a considerable quantity of 
new automotive and construction equipment. This is essential in order to meet 
the increased demands for such equipment by reason of expanded forces, and to 
replace overage and obsolete equipment in order to meet the ultimate objective of 
the Burean of the Budget’s standards for most economical operation. 

A recent survey of the existing Navy family housing units has been made to 
determine their adequacy for assignment as public quarters and those not ade 
quate are to be retained on a rental basis. Funds for conversion of a portion of 
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the rental units to public quarters have already been made available. The esti- 
mate for defense housing included herein reflects the reduction in maintenance 
and operation of such units in this appropriation. Maintenance and operation 
of former rental housing units converted to public quarters are now budgeted 
for by the management control bureau of the activity which the housing serves. 


SYNOPSIS OF ESTIMATE 
Obligations, 1950__ a a se . $54, S62, 235 
Estimate, 1951: 

Presently available__ eet es $150, 112,515 

Proposed fourth supplemental____ 5, 574, 000 

Transfer of functions sae SeSccccesatin +20 CR ee 


ES ee cent < z USRRONEED, er os 176, 245, 745 


Estimate, 1952 . eh oe Se BD Se eta ls Dosa 208, 488, 000 


Analysis by activity 


1951 estimate 
1950 obli- . | 1952 esti- 


Activity j 
, gations mate 


Presently Fourth sup-| Transfer of 


available | plemental functions Potal 


Research end development $896, 057 | $1, 774, 000 $1, 774, 000 $1, 949, 000 
Public works centers and 

logistic support. - 29, 638, 486 | 28, 696, 915 $60, 000 +$20, 647, 980 9, 404, 895 , 554, 000 
Industrial mobilization 251, 200 2, 071, 600 2, 071, 600 455, 090 
Departmental administra- | 

tion i . 480,800 3, 500, 000 +11,250 | 3,511, 250 5, 324, 000 
Construction battalion sup- 

port... eR ), 641, 388 | 81, 306, 000 4, 099, GOG 85, 399, 000 4, 213, 000 
District public works offices | 8, 416,957 | 12, 250, 000 1, 415, 000 3, 665, 000 9, 457, 000 
Defense housing 5, 000 ), 300, 000 300, 000 9, 920, 000 
Autom tive end construc- 

tion equipment procure- 

ment” 370, 642 2, 720, 000 2, 720, 000 , 616, 000 
Fngincering research fe cili- 

hes ‘ 705 . 500, COC 3 . 500, 000 2, 000, 000 


lotal obligations 54, 235 (150, 112, 515 5, 574,000 | +20, 659, 230 », 345, 745 | 203, 488, 000 


RAILWAY AND FLOATING POWER PLANTS 


Mr. Sueprarp. With reference to your additional request for rail- 
way power plants, what has become of those that you had heretofore ? 

Admiral Jettey. We have two railway mounted power plants, of 
20,000-kilowatt capacity, steam-turbine-driven generators. Both of 
those units have had thorough work-outs. One of them was leased 
to the Mexican Government. One of them was leased to an irrigation 
district in central Arizona. They have been operated for periods of 
from 12 to 18 months. 

Various deficiencies have been developed in those emergency units, 
indicating that we can do much better. You will notice that the float- 
ing power plant will be a steam plant, and we will have heavier-duty 
boilers. We had a lot of trouble with the boilers on these light plants. 

Mr. Suepparp. You did not have a floating power plant previously, 
did you? 

Admiral Jetiey. No, sir. There were several portable plants that 
were picked up by conversion of ships—one was picked up that had 
been built on the east coast. The railway power plant we propose 
to have is driven by a gas turbine rather than with steam boilers. 

Mr. Suepparp. Under the circumstances with which we are dealing, 
why is it necessary to have these two plants already available, even 

84328—51—pt. 361 
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though they have bugs, out on loan to the degree that you presently 
require new plants? 

Admiral Jettey. They are not out on loan now, Mr. Sheppard. We 
got them back over a yearago. One of them is located at Mare Island 
and the other is located at Philadelphia. 

You will notice, in addition to the two power plants which are of 
different size, we are also asking for these portable substations and 
portable air compressor plants, the need for which was very apparent 
in the postwar period. 

We had to spend a lot of money in taking small units and putting 
them together, the 220-c. f. m. air compressors and hooking them w) 
in parallel. 

Mr. SuHepparp. There is no question about the service that these 
railway power plants have rendered in many instances in the past. As 
long as you have them back and have them in the peas status I 
presume, to some degree, they can be used in emergency requirements. 

Admiral Jetiey. We have used them both at Mare Island and at 
Philadelphia to enable us to overhaul units in our regular power 
plants. We put them in service for short periods of time. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, your request here is for just this one 
30,000 kilowatt floating job ‘ 

Admiral Jertey. There is one floating power plant, 30,000 kilowatts, 
on a barge set-up. There is one 5,000-kilowatt mobile power plant. 
railway. 

We expect that the floating job will be of appropriate size for a ship- 
yard which is located on water so we can tow the barge. The railway 
mobile power plant, 5,000 kilowatts, will be for the large interior sta 
tions, where a 5,000-kilowatt unit would be adequate. 

The air-compressor plants will be mounted on railway cars. 

The substations will be mounted on trailers and will move over thie 
highway. 

Mr. Suepparp. In projecting the new job, the floating power plant, 
what particular geographical area is indicated at the moment as need- 
ing attention, as against that of the others, if any ? 

Admiral Jettey. At present we would probably locate it either 
along the Gulf or the South Atlantic, so that it would be closer to 
the Canal, to take through the Canal to the west coast, and also be 
available to the east coast. We would probably put it at Green Cove 
Springs. 

However, this is a long-range item. It will be from 18 months to 24 
months before it can be designed, manufactured and delivered. Con- 
ditions may change considerably. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, it is not even in the blueprint status 
at the moment, as such ? 

Admiral Jettey. No, sir. We have our schematic requirements so 
that we can negotiate a contract for the design of them, but we have 
not proceeded with the detailed design. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are you going to power this with a Diesel? 

Admiral Jetiey. The barge will be steam. The railway will be gas 
turbine. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. This is policy relative to your requirements. In 
your statement we are confining our inquiries to the policy, because 
the other subject matters will be broken down in detail. 
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Admiral Jetmey. Yes, sir. You will find a description of these 
units in the book. 

Mr. Suerparp. Yes. I notice they are indicated in your justifi- 
cations. 
PROGRESS ON HOUSING UNDER WHERRY ACT 


How is your housing coming along on your different requirements? 
Admiral Jettey. You mean the provision of additional housing ? 
Mr. SHerrarp. Yes. 

Admiral Jectey. Because there has been quite a bit of activity lately 
in converting some of our existing rental housing into quarters, I 
thought you might have referred to that. 

Our housing program under title VIII of the Housing Act is com- 
ing along quite well now. We are operating under the architect sys- 
tem, Where we go out and employ a private architect in consultation 
with the FHA and the Navy. He prepares plans and specifications. 
Then we get bids from various interested builder-operators. In the 
last 2 months we have had about 12 such bids, and in every case but 
one we have gotten an acceptable price, below the figure that the 
FHA said they would guarantee the mortgage. More of those are 
coming due in June. 

So far it looks as though we will be able to stay within the $8,100 
minimum that the FHA guarantees. For instance, at Patuxent, 
we recently opened proposals. We had something like 12 different 
outfits who submitted proposals, and 4 of them were under the figure 
the FHA said they were willing to guarantee. We have also been 
successful down in North Carolina on large projects. 

Mr. SuHeprrarp. How many actual projects do you have contracts for 
under the so-called Wherry bill or its present substitute ¢ ‘ 

Admiral Jetiry. “Contract” is not quite the right word, because 
under the FHA procedures these people start work before what the 
FHA calls their final closing. As at present we only have one final 
closing. 

I am informed that it takes the FHA, even under this new archi- 
tect system, a minimum of 3 months to line up all the financial and 
other details for their final closing. However, in five other instances 
we have some preliminary work done at the site. 

In fact, at Great Lakes the private operator has put out a half 
million dollars of his own money, and has built quite a few houses, 
waiting until the FHA finishes up all the paper work. 


DEFENSE-AREA DECLARATIONS FOR TLOUSING 


Mr. Suerprarp. Ig the approach to defense declarations having any 
effect upon what your private contractors are doing in different geo- 
graphical situations, as to relief of the housing problem, or not? Has 
that been involved, or not ? 

Admiral Jrtiry- It really is not involved under these title VITI 
projects. 

Mr. Surrrarp. That is true. 

Admiral Jettry. Because we have assurance from the National Pro- 
duction Administration that they will give priority assistance. 

However, we have had the defense-area question come up. Just 
last week, for example, at Shumaker, Ark., there were private inter- 
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ests ready to build housing on their own without the benefit of this 
title VIII. We have taken steps either to appeal for a declaration 
that is a critical defense area or to have Housing and Home Finance 
Agency relax regulation W, which is the mortgage regulation. | 
think it will work out that we will ask them to relax regulation W, 
because the critical defense area covers so many different “things, and 
ut present they are only interested in housing. 

Mr. Suerparp. Are you getting any support when you make a re- 
quest for a defense declaration, in order to facilitate your housing 
and other attributes that go into it? 

Mr. Scrivner. Pardon me, Mr. Sheppard. I cannot quite hear your 
question. 

Mr. Suerparp. I asked him if he were getting cooperation from the 
ugency on his request for the declaration of the defense area, where 
they want to expedite and allow private capital to have an oppor- 
tunity. If I am wrong I would like to be corrected, but as I under- 
stand it when a declaration of a defense area has been made it does 
permit private capital to go in and build on a completely different 
theory from that of the Wherry housing procedure. 

My question was directed ‘to the point as to whether or not you 
have made requests and are getting cooperation out of the other branch 
of Government covering that issue, or whether you find you are having 
difficulty getting dec larations ? 

Admiral Jerry. I cannot answer that from first-hand knowledge. 
In inquiring last week about how to go about getting an area declared 
a critical a area, I was informed that the procedures were still 
up in the air and were not definitized. 

The sdvite was to go to the HHF A, to get regulation W relaxed, 
because they thought it would take too long | to go ‘through the critical 
defense area arrangement. That is the only contact I have had with 
it. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. To whom did you make the appeal, or with whom 
were you discussing the subject, as to the authority for the declara- 
tion of a defense area ? 

Admiral Jetiey. I discussed the subject with our man in the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks who looks after housing, community facilties, 
and related matters. He indicated that the Department of Defense 
was the one which was concerned in this critcial defense area, and 
had a name that I do not recall now of the man who was in charge of 
it. He indicated it was being handled on a Department of Defense 
level rather than on a departmental level. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. I have no further questions. 

So far as I am concerned, I can get the rest of my information as we 
go through these activities. Are there e any questions that any member 
wishes to ask upon the policy aspect only ? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


ReseEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. Suepparp. If there is no objection we will pick up the first 
item, reflected as the budget activity “Research and development” 
wherein you are making a request for 1952 estimates of $1,949,000. 
Your justifications are indicated as being presented on pages 7-8. 
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Will you present this item, please ? 

Admiral Jetitey, This program is largely classified, so that we could 
not print it up. I would like to read you the list of subprojects that 
make up the $1.949,000 that we are requesting. 

Mr. SHerparp. You may do so. Do you want this off the record or 
on ¢ 

Admiral Jetiey. I think the titles and amounts had better be off 
the record. 

Mr. Suerparp. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UNCOMMITTED FUNDS 


Mr. Suerrarp. With reference to your funds in “Research and de- 
velopment,” what is your present unexpended and uncommitted bal- 
ance as of the last date you can give the information / 

Admiral JetLey. $37,981 as of May 22. 

Mr. WicéLesworrn. Uncommitted ? 

Admiral Jettey. Unobligated and uncommitted; out of a total of 
$1,774,100. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Mahon, are there any questions on “Research 
and development ?” 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


POLICY FOR ESTABLISHING RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Mr. Manion. I would like to say for the record that it occurs to me 


that the Military Establishment, in some instances, is requesting funds 
for research and development when there seems to be a minimum like- 
hhood of an adequate return. Of course, I realize we have to explore 
many fields and seek to accomplish a lot of things that never will be 
accomplished in order that we may make the maximum progress in 
research and development, but it does seem to me that our people in 
the agencies and in the bureaus and in the Research and Development 
Board ought to do their very best. 

Admiral Jetiry. I would like to comment on that, Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Jenury. Last fall the Research and Development Board 
promulgated ground rules for both the 1951 supplementals and the 
1952 budget, that we had to concentrate on those projects that had a 
reasonable chance of coming up with something definite. What time 
limit was set ? 

Commander Koteszar. June 1952, sir. They wanted hardware. 

Admiral Jettey. We have reoriented our program to concentrate on 
the most promising projects. 

I would like to state our policy. The construction we do usually 
includes many things that have civilian utility and civilian use. Or- 
dinarily the Navy’s construction program is a fraction of industry’s 
construction program. So we concentrate on development of things 
with military application. We do not think it is up to us to go out 
and invent something that will save industry expenses in building, or 
which assists the Nation in building. We feel that is up to someone 
else. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 
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Admiral Jetiry. For instance, one of the latest developments is i 
a prestressed concrete, which is arousing a great deal of interest in the 
engineering field and in schools throughout the country. We are look- 
ing into this for ideas of military benefits, as to bombproofing, and 
advanced base types of structures, where it might be useful. How- 
ever, we are letting the universities and private engineers take care of 
commercial development. We screen our work that way. Things that 
have a direct military application that industry would not ordinarily 
be interested in is the area that we concentrate on. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


USE OF NEW CONSTRUCTION IDEAS 


Mr. Manon. A man whom I had never seen before, and have not 
seen since, came to my office a few weeks ago and said he had done some 
work for the Department of Defense. For example, he had done some 
work for the Navy, I believe, in building some igloos or something 
maybe in Arkansas at Camp Shumaker or elsewhere. He said that 
he knew how to make concrete much more resistant to moisture, and 
that if the Government would accept his ideas in concrete structures 
and concrete runways that have to accommodate jet aircraft that 
we would get so much more for our money and we would have a much 
better situation. 

I said, “Well, if you have something so wonderful why do you 
not tell them about it? Why is somebody not using it?” He said, 
“Well, it is a special method. It is not so revolutionary except as to 
the method of making the concrete. It is not the component parts 
so much as the way we put them together.” 

Not being an engineer, it meant very little to me. I believe I sent 
him to the Navy Establishment, and I received some report back, 
but I do not recall it. 

I would like to know this: Is there anything more to learn about how 
to make concrete more water resistant and how to make it better for 
runways and other structures and so forth ? 

Admiral Jettey. That is a problem continually under development. 
For example, the cement industry in the latter part of the war started 
out on what they call air entrained cement, where they grind up a 
very small amount—I think one-half of 1 percent—of a vinyl resin 
with the cement. They furnish that cement at no premium. It turns 
out a much denser cement, which prevents water from coming through. 
Over the past 5 years the industry as well as the Navy accepted that 
as a very satisfactory method. 

Personally, I am skeptical about compounds that you add to your 
concrete mixture. That is one of the biggest rackets in the country. 
You can go out and buy some magic powder and it will have a secret 
formula. You just throw a pound into your concrete mixture and 
come out with a wonderful product. In my mind the chief thing is 
the proper placing of concrete. You can design a good mix by get- 
ting the right size of sand, the right size of stone, the right amount 
of cement, and the right amount of water, but if the people that place 
it are not careful to get it in properly and vibrate it properly, you 
are going to get voids in the concrete. You are not going to cure it 
with a magic powder. 
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I had not heard of your man before, but it sounds to me as if he 
had some way of placing it rather than a magic powder. I would be 
cold to any magic net but I would be glad to look at any better 
way of placing it. 

Mr. Manon. I thought it was a matter of some importance, espe- 
cially as to the jet runways and so on. I did not know whether the 
man was a phony or had something. 

Admiral Jectry. There are a very great many very sincere engi- 
neers Who are working on that problem, and they have come up with 
solutions. We keep an officer working on that. 

Mr. Manon. I was going to ask this: What is the chance for a 
man who really has something that is maybe a little bit different and 
revolutionary, to sell it to the Bureau of Yards and Docks and to the 
Armed Forces generally? Are you so resistant to change you do not 
really take advantage of opportunities, when proven / 

Admiral Jettry. We let somebody else try it out first. After all, 
our construction program is rather small and has been for the last 
syears. We have not had too many chances to try these things out. 

If it is absolutely untried, but good in theory, we might do it on a 
laboratory basis, if we could work it in our schedule at the laboratory, 
but I do not think we would permit him to build one of our buildings 
with his method. We would expect him to try it out on somebody 
else first. ; 

We cannot do too much, because every manufacturer in the country 
would be wanting us to test his products and give him a report which 
he could use in advertising. 

On the things that really look good, we will try them on a labora- 
tory basis with a minimum expenditure of money. 

Mr. Manon. You are spending the taxpayers’ money, and you are 
trying to conserve those funds ? 

Admiral Jettey. We do not want to build something that falls 
apart. 

Mr. Sueprarp. However, while you have had an actual experience 
that is available, whether it is done by your people or done by some- 
one else, you would be interested in it to the degree that you would 
change your-specifications to the point of letting them build a build- 
Ing ¢ 

Admiral Jetuey. We would change our “specs” or put in an alter- 
nate “spec,” or some other manner. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You developed a very interesting discussion, Mr. 
Chairman, relative to the ability of cement and the handling of cement. 
We all know that vibration is a very important part of your me- 
chanics insofar as solidity of your walls and putting up of your 
conerete is concerned, both as to moisture rejection and also stability 
of the concrete itself. 


ECONOMICAL WORK METHODS WITH CONCRETE 


From your position as an engineer, if you were called upon to turn 
out a completed job, with which do you figure you could do the best 
job, the perpendicular operation or the flat operation ? 

Admiral Jettey. With concrete ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is right. 
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Admiral Jettry. Flat. When you build a vertical wall you have to 
put all kinds of bracing in. Say the wall is 12 feet high. It is a 
very hard matter, on a 6-inch wall, to get concrete through the narrow 
space in the forms, down 12 feet. On the other hand, if you build it 
on the flat, such as has been developed in the last 6 or 7 years—the 
tilt-up type—you are only pouring 6 to 8 inches of concrete, and you 
have better control and homogeneity. 

Mr. Suepparp. Furthermore, with the tamping device you can do it 
on a more elaborate scale than any other operation you have tried’ 

Admiral Jettey. Yes. They have developed suction methods of 
using rubber bags to lay over the whole slab and pick the whole thing 
up at one time, rather than pick it up at the corners and cause cracks. 
We have been doing that same thing on Guam for the last several years 
on a smaller scale, with panels not quite as large as this table. 

Mr. Manon. There was one other thing that I wanted to mention. 
I was talking to some people from Texas the other day and they claim 
to have perfected a method of very rapid construction of buildings. 

They put in great slabs at one time, by the use of cranes, and they 
say they have put up buildings all over the Southwest in that way. Do 
you know what it is that I am trying to describe ? 

Admiral Jettey. I think so. I think it is this same tilt-up method. 
That has a lot of utility for one-story buildings where you need con- 
crete walls. Of course, in a lot of one-story buildings, all you need is 
a wooden frame and corrugated iron. But for reasons concerned with 
what you are doing in the building, you may need concrete walls. 
The quickest way of getting them nowadays is to pour them on the 
ground and tilt them up, as they say, so that they put up 30 or 40 feet 
at one time. It is more expensive than putting up a wooden frame- 
work and corrugated iron, which may be good enough for some 
purposes, of course. 

Mr. Manon. They claim that warehouse buildings, and so forth, 
can be built at much less per square foot by their method. As TI under- 
stand it, they are trying to sell this idea to the Government. TI do no! 
know to whom they are making their appeal, but it sounded interest- 
ing to me. 

Admiral Jetiey. Asa matter of fact, I saw something very similar 
to that in Houston, where they were building a filling station. They 
had poured the floor slab, and then had put up some pipes which were 
going to be the columns to support the roof, and poured the roof 
slab on top of the floor slab. After that they jacked the roof up o1 
top of these columns. That was fine for a small thing like a filling 
station. They claimed that it would work with a six- or seven-stor\ 
office building, but I would like to see how the filling station stood 
up, first. 

Mr. Riney. Admiral, there is a six- or seven-story building 11 
Columbia, a fine-looking building, and if I am not mistaken, som 
public agency such as the Army purchasing agency has their oflice: 
in it. This building was constructed by using reinforced concrete 
slabs. I have seen several automobile salesrooms put up the same 
way and they are holding up fine. It is claimed to be more economica! 
to build that way. 

Admiral Jetury. Of course, what they are all trying to do now- 
adays is reduce labor costs. The cost of mechanics is so high, $2 
and $2.50 an hour, so everything you can do to eliminate labor cost 
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or reduce the amount of labor necessary, will save money in con- 
struction. 

Mr. Manon. These people, to whom I referred, claim that the old- 
time contractors are so averse to any change, that they are in a rut, 
and they say that American industry and the building engineers are 
not taking advantage of the opportunities for getting more construc- 
tion for the amount of money spent. It seems to me that if the Navy 
could discover something helpful along that line, private industry 
would be even more interested than the Nav y. 

Admiral Jetiry. I will not accept the statement that industry is 
inarut. But the American who is investing his own money is nat- 
urally conservative and it takes time for these things to be developed. 
I would say that it would be a matter of 10 years before any startling 
new method of construction would gain general acceptance. But I 
think there are enough people willing to try it out and take a chance. 

Mr. Suerparp. Are there any further questions / 


PORTABLE ROADWAY 


Mr. Taser. You have an item in here for a portable roadway to 
get over soft spots / 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Is not that an item that would come primarily under 
the Engineer Service of the Army? Are they not doing something 
of that kind themselves ¢ 

Admiral Jetuny. The Engineer Service of the Army has the same 
problem. In general, we are concerned with problems along the 
beaches and right inside the beaches. The Army is concerned with 
inland problems. We find that some of our solutions are adaptable 
to the Army’s problems. We find some of the Army’s solutions are 
adaptable to ours. For instance, the Army has been working on 
consolidating mud while we have been working on consolidating beach 
sind. However, they found that the method that we came up with, 
that works on beach sand, also works on clays. 

Our portable roadway is a temporary affair that will permit an 
amphibious force to get ashore in a hurry and move across the beach 
and into the area behind the beach. I do not think the Army would 
be interested in that contraption for their inland problems. They 
would want something more permanent, because they would want to 
keep moving their supplies up for weeks and weeks or as long as 
their campaign was in progress. 


ADVANCE PORT DEVELOPMENT ITEMS 


Mr, Taner. You have a large item in here for “Advance port de- 
velopment,” $1,096,000. I wonder what that could be? 

Admiral Jevtey. I read that list off, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taner. Have you made any headway with this? 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir; I think we have made a lot of headway. 
We have come up with very interesting prototype models. Later on 
we have money in the budget for the actual purchase of equipment 
that we have developed over the last few years and have developed 
at a reasonable cost. For example, we have developed a motor 
grader—a six-wheel-drive motor grader that is 25 percent more 
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powerful than a standard grader with 80 percent of the power plant. 
I think the total cost of our development was under $50,000. 

We have got money in here to buy a number of those machines, 
that are ready to put into production. We have developed lightweight 
air compressors, lightweight electric generating units, all at relatively, 
small cost. We have been working our research and development 
almost on a shoestring in these last 5 years. I am very proud of thie 
achievements that we have made in the program. 

Mr. Taser. That is all. 


PREFABRICATED-HOUSE PURCHASES AND TESTS 





Mr. WiecLesworrn. How much have you in there for prefabricated 
houses ? 

Admiral Jectey. Under “Prefabricated buildings” we have $50,000, 
which is a matter of testing more than anything else. We have tested 
16 different prefabricated buildings. Commander Koleszar can tel! 
you about this. 

Commander Kotrszar. We went to industry and asked industry to 
meet our criteria. We received returns from over 100 manufacturers 
of wooden buildings and steel buildings. We were looking for an 
advance-base-type building 20 feet by 48 feet. The three features we 
were looking for were low cost, low shipping cubage, and low man 
hour erection. The admiral said something about 16 buildings. We 
found 16 manufacturers who met those 3 criteria, and we are testing 
those buildings now. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. It is a small item, but what are you going to 
do with the money? Cannot the manufacturer produce that for you 
without this money / 

Commander Korrszar. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Why not? 

Commander Korrszar. Because you will have a lot of individuals 
coming into this field. They, in the first place, do not have the plant 
facilities and do not have the financial backing. 

Mr. Wiceteswortnu. We have been making prefabricated houses for 
all sorts of purposes for a number of years. If you tell the man who 
is making them what your specifications are, why would he not pro- 
duce them for you without the Navy spending money for research and 
investigation / 

Commander Koreszar. I will give you a typical example, sir. That 
is for the steel buildings, in which we are trying to get more competi- 
tion. The only people who have been able to supply the Navy have 
been Stran Steel. In case of an all-out emergency, we want other 
people to be able to make these buildings. It would cost a manufac- 
turer to make rolls, to develop the curve shapes, $100,000. We could 
give them the plans and specifications, but they do not want to put in 
$100,000 to buy those rolls. 

Mr. Wiccerrswortn. In the example that you gave, what are you 
going to do with that money ¢ 

Commander Koreszar. If we find a manufacturer, or a party 
comes in who can meet those three criteria, we offer him 25 percent 
above the going price of the buildings that we are buying, which is 
32,500. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. You offer a bonus for building the pre- 
fabricated unit ? 
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Commander Ko teszar. The prototype; yes, sir. 

Admiral Jetiey. He will furnish us one at $2,500 and we will test 
that building to destruction, tear it apart by applying various loads 
and finding out whether it is a good building or not. It would prob- 
ably cost him $10,000 to build the building that we pay him $2,500 for. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. You have got to tear the building apart to 
know whether it is any good or not ? 

Commander Koreszar. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Jettey. We try to find the weak spots in the design of 
the buildings. What we want to do is to come up with a set of plans 
and specifications of a Navy building, rather than to buy the patented 
Quonset hut or the patented “this house” or “that house.” Practically 
all of those prefabricated buildings have patented features in them. 

Mr. Wiae_trsworrn, You have an item here of $100,000; will that 
wind up this business of paying a bonus to get a building to destroy ¢ 

Admiral Jetitry. We have $50,000 in here for “Prefabricated 
buildings.” 

Mr. Wiceiesworti. Is that going to wind up this business or are 
we to continue to pay bonuses and destroy models in the future? 

Commander Koieszar. I am quite certain it will be finished up this 
year. 

Admiral Jettey. How long have we been testing buildings out 
there ¢ 

Commander Korrszar. For the last 6 months, Admiral. 

Admiral Jettry. The program is under way on various types of 
buildings. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, while I concur in the desirability of 
speeding up these hearings, I cannot concur in it if it is at the cost 
of having to forego asking questions that I consider pertinent. 


LOW-PRESSURE TRACKS FOR UNSTABLE SOIL 


In that category, I would like to make this inquiry. I do not re- 
call all of the programs that were listed in your presentation, but I 
was interested in one particularly where you were talking about re- 
search and development in low-pressure tracks. I assume, by that, 
you are talking about low-pressure tractors. Is that right ¢ 

Admiral Jettey. We are talking about the tracks of the tractor. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you wanted it for that purpose? 

Admiral Jettey. To let us have the tractors and other equipment 
that runs on tracks which will operate in tundras, swamps, muddy 
areas, and so forth, where there is a low-bearing value to the soil. 

Mr. Serivner. My impression is that I have seen something like 
that down in Louisiana, where they have that kind of soil in the 
swamps and rice fields. 

Admiral Jettey. Those are “swamp buggies.” 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know what they were called, but I saw them 
doing about the same thing that you were describing. If industry 
is turning out stuff of that kind, I should think it would be readily 
available to the Navy. 

Commander Ko.eszar. There are some things that are available. 
For instance, Higgins came up with the “swamp skipper,” which has 
been used down South, in Louisiana, for exploration for oil. Those 
vehicles have large rubber tires, up to 14 feet in diameter. But they 
cannot carry a pay load. 
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Admiral Jettry. They are designed for that one specific job of 


exploring, which means that they just had to carry 


y 
ed 


some men and 


surveying equipment. We are looking for something that will carry 


a load in addition to that. 


Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps that is what I had seen down there; maybe 
it was not. 

Admiral Jetury As a matter of fact, we go to Higgins, who has 
developed something light, in order to develop something that wil! 
cary 30 tons. Higgins has developed something for the swamps of 
Louisiana. We go to him and tell him our requirements are about 
the same as what he has there, but in addition we have got to carry 
30 tons: “Can you develop something along these lines?” 

Mr. Scrivner. What you are seeking is something along the lines 
of an existing vehicle, but you want to increase its effectiveness to the 
point where you can carry heavier loads than they carry ? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir; where it has a military application. 

Mr. Scrivner. And that is the purpose of the expenditure of these 
funds? 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 


LIGHTWEIGHT GENERATOR UNITS 


Mr. Scrivner. Then you have a program of lightweight generators. 
Where does that come into the picture when we consider the program 
that is being carried on by the Army Signal Corps, who are trying to 
develop smaller and lighter-weight generators ? 

Commander Korrszar. The Signal Corps and also the Army are 
using gasoline-type engines. Ours is the development of a Diesel 
engine. Weare going into the family of 15, 30, 60, 100, and 150 kilo- 
watts. These are all for advance-base use. 

Admiral Jectey. We have actually developed some of the smaller 
sizes. 

Commander Korreszar. We have developed a 60-kilowatt unit, and 
we have been able to cut the weight down on the generator from 6,000 
pounds to 3,000 pounds and save 3,000 pounds of critical materials. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is so good for the Navy, why would it not be 
a program in which the Army would be interested, instead of the 
program in which they are interested? Why should you be going to 
Diesel and they be using gasoline / 

Commander Koreszar. The reason is, sir, that most all of our smal! 
landing craft coming in ashore, in the Navy, have more or less gone 
to Diesels. All of our advance-base equipment except trucks will be 
dieselized. The reason the Army has gone to gasoline is that they 
have such a tremendous number of gasoline trutks, and they would 
be using that one type of fuel. 

Admiral Jetney. Has the Army developed a 60-kilowatt gasoline- 
driven generator that weighs half as much as the original ? 

Commander Korrszar. No; they have not. They have been study- 
ing mostly engines. 

Admiral Jettry. This money we are asking for now is to get the 
next larger size / 

Commander Kotrszar. No, sir. These are for the smaller units. 

Admiral Jettey. But not the same size that you consider we have 
finished ? 
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Commander Koteszar. That is correct. 
Admiral Jetiry. I think that was a good job, to turn out a 60-kilo- 
watt electric generator that weighs 3.000 pounds instead of 6,000 
pounds. How much did we spend on that design ¢ 

Commander Koreszar. That cost us ap proximately $60,000, 

Mr. Taner. Where did you save your weight, in vour engine or your 
generator ¢ 

Commander Korrszar. In the generator by stepping up the speed 
from 1,200 to 1,800 revolutions per minute. We have had two engines 
under test out in the laboratory running continuously. They have 
already oi in 3,000 hours of continuous operation. 

Mr. Taper. Under a load ¢ 

cansseariier Koreszar. Yes, sir. We are giving it a life test to see 
what the spare-parts problem is going to be on it. 


ICE AND PERMAFROST 





RESEARCH 


Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that ice and permafrost research 
is not something that is new. Have you not had this item here for 
some time ¢ 

Commander Korrszar. Yes, sir: that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are we getting for what we are spending‘ 

Commander Kereszar. It is a difficult problem to attack. The 
money that we spent previously was mainly to get information on the 
permafrost, and we drilled holes up there in the petroleum reserve 
No.4in Alaska. In drilling for oil up at Barrow, they have always put 
holes down quite deep, and they have found that the permafrost has 
actually gone down to great depths. They put instruments down into 
those holes to see how the temperature has varied from time to time, 
and we have also had instrumentation under buildings up there to 
see how the permafrost will come up and go down with the varying 
seasons of the year. We have been trying to determine what type of 
foundations we have had to put up in these permafrost areas. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that that was one of the first prob- 
lems the Navy discussed under “Research and development”: was it 
not ¢ 

Admiral Jettey. We started in 1946 concentrating on the Arctic. 
Since then we have done much research, but we are still winding up 
the Arctic problems that we started. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is this part of the wind-up, then ‘ 

Admiral Jectey. I think permafrost is on the wind-up. We have 
managed to create quite a bit of interest in it, and the American 
Society of Civil Engineers is just establishing a new subcommittee, one 
of their technical groups. for ice and permafrost. I think over the 
past 5 years we have begun to get people in the various universities 
thinking about this problem and wor king on it. We have stimulated 
interest in it. 








SUMMARY OF BUDGET INCREASE 


Mr. Scrivner. The item calls for a quarter-of-a-million-dollar in- 
crease, but I do not seem to be able to find the places where this is to be 
increased. Does this represent a larger number of projects ? 
















Admiral Jetiey. It is a larger number of projects. This activity 
has always been made up of a number of specific studies or projects. 
As a matter of fact, we have other projects that we did not get into 
the budget, that we had to eliminate. So, this is a specific number of 
definite projects. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Pusiic-Works CENTERS AND LoGIstic SUPPORT 


Mr. Suerrarp. We shall now take up the next activity, which is 
“Public-works centers and logistic support.” This is set out at pages 
7-9 of the justifications. The total estimate for 1952 is $81,554,000 
against a total estimate for 1951 of $49,404,895. Will you please make 
your presentation on this item, Admiral? 


PUBLIC-WORKS CENTERS AND DISTRICT PUBLIC-WORKS SHOPS 


Admiral Jetixy. This activity is made up of several programs. 
The first program is “Public-works centers and district public-works 
shops.” ‘These funds will provide for the operation, maintenance, 
and repair of the Public Works Center, Guam; the Public Works 
Center, Norfolk, Va.; the district public-works shop, the Twelfth 
Naval District; the district public-works shop, Fourteenth Naval Dis- 
trict—the Twelfth Naval District is San Francisco and the Fourteenth 
Naval District is Hawaii—and the district public-works shop in the 
Fifteenth Naval District, Canal Zone. 

These activities provide maintenance and repair services, repair 
and operation of public works and public utilities for a number of 
naval activities in the area. Guam and Norfolk are the two large 
centers. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How much money are you putting into each one 
of those? 

Admiral Jeter. Guam, $8,740,440; Norfolk, $9,634,000. 

Mr. SHeppard. The estimate for public-works centers and district 
public-works shops is $21,182,440. Give us a breakdown of the rest 
of the $21,000,000. 

Admiral Jettey. The “District public-works shop, Twelfth Naval 
District,” $529,000. 

The “District public-works shop, Fourteenth Naval District,” 
$1,811,000. 

“District public-works shop, Fifteenth Naval District,” $418,000; 
a total of $21,132,440 for this program. 


PUBLIC-WORKS DEPARTMENTS AT NAVAL STATIONS 


Mr. Suerparp. Give us the same sort of breakdown for the item 
“Public-works departments at naval stations,” $17,809,000. 

Admiral Jetitey. These funds at the naval stations are for the 
operation of public-works departments at these stations, for the re- 
pair of buildings, the operation of the transportation system, public 
utilities, and so forth. 

We are budgeting for the “Public Works Department, Naval Sta- 
tion, Key West,” $2,169,899; “Public Works Department, Naval Stu- 
tion, New Orleans,” $1,291,572; San Diego, $53,339 ; Treasure Island— 
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that is San ee 740; Roosevelt Roads, in Puerto Rico, 
$627,944; San ee P. R., $1,207,080; Long Beach, Calif., $2,320,458 ; 
Guantanamo Bay, $323,878, and ‘Adak, Alaska, $1,571, 000. 

Balboa, Canal “Zone, $1,172,090. 

Green Cove Springs, Fla., $1,628,500. 

Orange, Tex., $519,300. 

Tongue Point, Oreg., $1,215,300. 

Tacoma, Wash., $1,279,900. The grand total for the “Public-works 
departments of naval stations” is $17, 809,000. 

Mr. SuEpparp. In general, how is ‘that money to be applied on the 
naval stations to which you have referred ¢ 

Admiral Jettey. That money is to be applied to repairs of build- 
ings, the operation of the automotive transportation, or railroad sys- 
tem, if any; operation of power plant, or, if they purchase power from 
a local utility, operation of the internal distribution system on the 
station: operation of heating plans, operation of cranes, et cetera. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, the purpose is to keep the various 
stations in a condition of repair that is proper ? 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you picking up any of the stations where here- 
tofore you have had to defer maintenance because you have not had 
enough funds? Is that part of the item that we have before us now; 
and if so, approximately what does that amount to / 

Admiral Jetuey. As far as naval stations are concerned, we have 
nothing here for deferred maintenance. We do have deferred main- 
tenance for public-works centers in Guam and Norfolk, but not at 
naval stations. 

OBLIGATION FOR TOTAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Suerrarp. What is your unexpended balance in that account 
as of the most recent date that you have? 

Mr. Morrison. $365,656. 

Mr. Taper. Does that cover the whole item ? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Jettey. We had $31,446,915 in 1951 funds. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the total $49,404,895 ? 

Commander Drustrup. That is the total of the funds allocated in 
that program in 1951. That includes the fourth supplemental. 

Mr. Suerparp. But it does not reflect your unexpended or uncom- 
mitted balance ? 

Commander Drusrrur. No, sir; that is the total appropriation 
under this program. 

Mr. Sixes. Of the $49,400,000 of funds for 1951, how much is un- 
obligated ¢ 

Mr. Morrison. That is the figure we just gave of $365,656. Shall I 
explain it? 

Mr. Sixes. If you will, please. 


TRANSFER OF APPROPRIATION 


_ Mr. Morrison. The item for naval stations that Admiral Jelley 
just gave to the committee has within the last month been trans- 
ferred from the appropriation “Service-wide operations” under CNO 
and “Ships and facilities” under BuShips to Yards and Docks. It 
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amounts to $20,000,000. The amount was about the same when we 
prepared the 1952 budget and for that reason it shows in the $4°.- 
000,000 figure here as a comparable transfer. It is a responsibility 
that we did not have during 1951. 

Mr. Sikes. Of the $49.4 million total how much is committed / 

sv “committed” I mean, How much can you put your finger on and 

say we have obligated it, or we are going to obligate it as soon as we 
can: we know where it is going ¢ 

Admiral Jeter. We will have to check with “Service-wide operi- 
tions” in CNO. 

Mr. Cocurane. On naval stations today there is not $300,000 wn- 
committed in the entire program. 

Mr. Morrison. That would superimpose an additional $300,000 on 
the figure that I gave a while ago and make it about $665,000. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Instead of $365,000? 

Mr. Cocnrane. That is not quite true, because there are a lot of 
other bases and stations that were not transferred to us. It is only 
about $150,000 on the stations we get. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Here is what I am trying to arrive at. In your 
estimate for 1952 I want to know what is left unexpended or un- 
obligated in your funds for public works centers and logistic sup- 
port as of the latest date that you have? 

Mr. Morrison. In our funds it was the initial figure given to the 
committee, $365,656. 

Mr. Sueprarp. As a result of the transfer arrangement, what is 
the balance left there, if you know? 

Mr. Cocurane. Five-hundred-and-fifteen-thousand-odd. That. is 
the total. 

Admiral Jettey. That is the $365,000 plus $150,000 ¢ 

Mr. Cocurane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Why was it $300,000 a little while back ? 

Admiral Jettey. The $300,000 was the amount under “Service-wide 
operations for all naval stations.” 

Mr. Taser. Then why would not the whole of that be added to thie 
$365,000 ¢ 

Admiral Jetiey. Because they did not transfer all the naval sta- 

tions to the appropriation “Civil engineering” for the 1952 budget. 
’ They transferred a portion of them. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. Does the figure you have given apply to the 
amount $49404,895 4 

Admiral Jentey. The $515,000 applies to the $49 million figure. 

Mr. WiccéLesworrn. Are you sure that is right ? 

Admiral Ciexron. What date is that ? 

Admiral Jettey. That is the figure as of May 22, 1951. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then it is understood that this is the free money 
unobligated in any manner whatsoever that is left out of the $49.- 
404,895 ¢ 
Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir; $515,000. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are there any other questions? 


BASIS FOR INCREASE IN BUDGET 


Mr. Sikes. Frankly, Admiral, I am at a loss to understand the 
need for $81,554,000 for 1952. It represents a 60-percent increase over 
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1951. Navy strength is not increasing at any such rate. We appro- 
priated considerable money in 1951 for what we thought would suffice 
to bring this particular activity up to a modern level. “Can you tell me 
in a few words just what vou are doing that requires that increase / 

Admiral Jeuiry. $10.5 million of that increase is due to the ne- 
cessity of reactivating storage and training facilities at Davisville, 
R. I. and Gulfport, Miss.. to care for the equipment and material 
which has just been placed under order since the second supplemental. 
These centers will be operated by civilian personnel. The training 
facilities are a minor part of that $10.5 million—perhaps $0.5 million 
out of the $10.5 million. 

Mr. Sikes. Where are the men training now who are to go to those 
centers ¢ 

Admiral Jrtiry. Those men are crowded into Port Hueneme or 
Coronado, Calif., or Little Creek, Va. 

Mr. Stxes. Then you take the position that the men are not properly 
housed and supported at their present centers, and even though the 
number were to remain about the same, you feel you must have addi- 
tional stations for them ¢ 


REACTIVATION OF STATIONS FOR MOBILIZATION 


Admiral Jeutey. Yes, sir; most particularly because room for 
expansion, in case of emergency or further increase, is definitely 
limited. It means bringing the people from the East all the way 
across the country to California. So that we feel, in order to carry 
out the training efficiently and quickly, we will have to do it on both 
coasts. The training facilities at Davisville and Gulfport will be run 
at very small percent of capacity under the present size of the Navy, 
while the training facilities at Hueneme will run just about at capacity. 

Mr. Stes. Do you say that the two new stations are actually being 
put into readiness for mobilization requirements rather than for the 
umber of men now to be trained ? 

Admiral Jettey. Largely. Port Hueneme is large enough to take 

care of the number of men we have in the Navy today and the size 
of the Navy in this budget. But it will not be large enough to take 
care of mobilization requirements. We originally planned that we 
would be able to form these units immediately on mobilization with- 
out further training, because we had tried to get people in ovr 
Reserves who had the proper trades, who were carpenters by trade 
or electricians by trade. Since July I when we have had to call 
Reserves to active duty, we find that we cannot send them right out: 
that they require at least 3 months’ training before we can make up 
an effective unit. We were really strained to train the relatively 
small number of men we called back last summer and fall. 

Mr. Srxes. How long will it take to reactivate these two new 
facilities ? 

Admiral Jettey. The reactivation itself will take a relatively short 
time. The equipping of them with training equipment, and so forth, 
will take anywhere from 18 to 24 months—a minimum of 18 months. 

Mr. Sixes. In the event we have full mobilization before they ean 
be reactivated, what would you do with the people who would need a 
station for training / 
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Admiral Jettey. We would have to send them out without full 
training. We would do the best we could with what we would have 
available at that time. a 

Mr. Sixes. You mean you would have no place where you could 
send them for training, and you would have to send them overseas 
untrained ? “A$ 

Admiral Jetiey. Instead of training them for 3 months we would 
have to train them for 3 weeks, for example. We would probably 
have to rush them through Port Hueneme, which is the only place we 
have now, in a few weeks rather than a few months. 

Mr. Sixes. You have no facility where they could be trained other 
than these two stations which must be reactivated ¢ 

Admiral Jettey- No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That is $10 million of the increase. What are some 
of the other items / 

Admiral Jettey. We have $6,750,000 for the portable power plants 
that I described earlier. We have $14 million for procurement of 
harbor-entrance control protection equipment. 

Mr. Sixes. What is included in that ? 

Admiral Jettry. That is a program that also has appeared in other 
appropriations. This is the portion of it that the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks is responsible for. 

This will have to be off the record. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

(Statement off the record.) 


PROCUREMENT OF PROTOTYPES 


Mr. Srxes. What other types, in the main, make up the remaining 
difference ? 

Admiral Jrtiey. Procurement of prototypes, an additional 
$1,000,000, from $250,000 to $1,289,000. 

Mr. Stxes. What kind of prototypes? 

Admiral Jetitey. I have a detailed list here. 

Mr. Srxes. Give me a few illustrations, either on or off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Are all of the prototypes you are developing comprised 
of models which must be developed exclusively by you; that cannot be 
replaced by any commercial models now in use? 

Mr. Cocurane. That is correct. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. What other major item is contributing to this additional 
cost 4 


MAINTENANCE, OPERATION, AND REPAIR PROJECTS FOR BEN MOREELL 
HOUSING 


Admiral Jetney. Maintenance, operation, and major repair projects 
at Benmoreell housing project, Norfolk. That is a new item we did 
not budget for before. That is $1,015,000. 

Mr. Stxers. What do you propose to do in that instance ? 

Admiral Jetiry. That was one of the projects that was previously 
a rental project, which has now been changed to public quarters. We 
have to pay for the utilities, and it shows up in a different place in 
our budget. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the advantage of the change? 
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Mr. Morrison. It is mandate of this committee that the Navy 
endeavor to get rid of these so-called defense rental quarters and 
convert them over into the category of public quarters. 

Mr. Srkes. It was done with the approval of this committee, was 
it not? 

Mr. Morrison. More or less at the direction of the Bureau of the 
Budget and with the approval of the committee. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the net effect on the Public Treasury ? 

Mr. Morrison. The program had roughly 31,000 units. During 
1952, approximately 5,000 units will be declared public quarters. The 
net result of that is that the military personnel, both officer and 
enlisted, occupying those quarters lose their rental allowance set 
up by the Congress. The remaining 25,000 will be continued to be 
operated as defense rental quarters. 

Admiral Jettey. The net result on the Treasury is nil. It prob- 
ably means less money out of the Treasury over-all, because the 
allowances for quarters are higher than the rents that were being paid. 


CONSTRUCTION BATTALION CENTER, PORT ILUENEME 


Mr. Taper. Does this cover both the operating set-up and the new 
construction and the repairs at these different stations ¢ 

Admiral Jettey. I assume you mean by “new construction,” out 
of the public works appropriation. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Admiral Jetiry. No, sir. This only includes maintenance and 
operation plus the minor repairs that are charged to the annual 
uppropriations. 

Mr. Taper. You would not call that item out at Port Hueneme, 
Calif., anything of that character; would you? 

Admiral Jetitey. That is a maintenance and operation charge plus 
some deferred maintenance. 

Mr. Taper. It must be more than that. That is a very considerable 
item. What does it involve? 

Admiral Jettey. That is on page 7-16. 

Mr. Taper. It looks like construction of a new battalion center, 
39,500,000, where you have had in the last 2 years about $11,000,000, 

Admiral Jettey. It is not the construction of the center. 

Mr. Taper. That is what it says. I do not know. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is the title of the people who are going to 
occupy It. 

Admiral Jettey. The construction battalions. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is the seabees, now known as the construe- 
tion battalions. 

Mr. Taper. All right. What is it, then? Tell me what it is. I 
assume you had that set up in the wartime; did you not ¢ 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. That was activated in early 1942. It 
lias been in operation ever since. However, in 1950, we had about 200 
men training there and a very low rate of activity on the movement 
of equipment and materials, while we now have 5,000 or 6,000 men plus 
materials coming in and going out all the time. The activity has 
trebled or quadrupled. 
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Mr. Taser. Even if it has, why would you need so much more fo, 
Yards and Docks to spend on that set-up? It seems like that is an 
awfully big item for that purpose. What does it cover / 

Mr. Morrison. May I endeavor to analyze that item for you, Mr. 
Taber? In doing that, I would like to consider the advance base 
depot at Port Hueneme. 

Admiral Jetiey. Perhaps I first ought to explain what the Con- 
struction Battalion Center consists of, because it is another one of 
those organizational activities that covers so much. 

The Construction Battalion Center is made up of an advance base 
depot where equipment and material are stored; naval school of 
construction where the Seabees are trained; naval civil engineer 
officer school where officers, both Regular and Reserve, are trained: 
equipment repair depot where equipment is regularly inspected, tested, 
and repaired as necessary; and a civil engineer laboratory which is 
the agency that accomplishes the most of these research items we have 
just discussed. Each of those is an individual activity. The center 
is above them, and the center provides the common services. In other 
words, instead of each one of the five activities I have enumerated 
having a communications section, there is one communications section 
which is part of the center and operates for all five of them. There is 
only one public works department in the center, and that does the 
work for all five subactivities. So we are in here asking money for 
the Construction Battalion Center which is mainly for the common 
services for the five subordinate activities. In addition, we are ask- 
ing for funds peculiar to the five subordinate activities. The largest 
expenditure is in the advance base depot. So Mr. Morrison is sug- 
gesting that you add the Construction Battalion Center funds and 
the advance base depot funds, which will give you a total over-all 
picture. 


PROPOSED COMBINATION OF MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION ITEMS 


Mr. Morrison. They both involve maintenance and operation, and 
in next year’s budget we are going to recommend to Admiral Clex- 
ton that they be combined in our budget under one program—everv- 
thing having to do with maintenance ‘and operation—where you can 
put your finger on one complete item. 

In 1951, for the Construction Battalion Center and the advance 
hase depot, there was $14,825,415. 

Mr. WiccLteswortu. Where does that show ¢ 

Mr. Morrison. You would have to combine the programs. 

Admiral Jettey. You would have to go back to page 7-33 to get 
that. Asa matter of fact, it is on page 7-35. 

Mr. Taper. That is your Davisville Base depot: is that what it 
is? 

Admiral Jettry. No, sir: the Port Hueneme Base depot. 
Mr. Taper. You have $8 million there. I do not know where you 


got the $14 million out of that. 


Admiral Jetury. He has added the $6,413.000 shown for the Con 
struction Battalion Center at Port Hueneme for 1951 on page 7-16 
and the $7,912,000 shown for the advance base depot at Port Hueneme 
shown on page 7-35, which shows the majority of the funds going 
into the whole set-up at Port Hueneme. 
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Mr. Taper. You have $8.1 million there, and you have $6.4 million 
in the other place? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morrison. That represents an increase for those two activities 
of $3,385,000 in 1952. In that increase of $3,355,000 there are included 
21 major repair and alteration projects which we designate as “Special 
repair projects.” In addition, there is an added estimate of about 
$100,000 to pay the 1.5 percent social-security tax on all temporary 
civil-service employees, becoming effective January 1 of this year, 
which gives us a net increase for maintenance and operation for Port 
Hueneme of $1,858,000. 

This represents an increase in workload on a percentage basis from 
1951 to 1952 of 13 percent, exclusive of the special major repair pro- 
gram, or 23 percent including the special major repair program. ‘This 
increase is justified on the basis of the additional handling and re- 
ceipt of advance base materials and components that are expected in 
the advance base shop during the fiscal year 1952 and necessitating 
handling and shipping approximately 98,000 long tons. 

Mr. Taser. According to the way it figures out, you have an increase. 

Admiral Jettry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. These two items are entirely for the purpose of operat 
ing this set-up ? 

Mr. Morrison. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. The estimate for next year runs $17,700,000, and for 
this year it is only $14,300,000? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. How many men do you have there this year ? 

Mr. Morrison. 2,601. 

Mr. Taper. Is that the number presently ? 

Mr. Morrtson. That is the estimated man-year figure. 

Mr. Taper. And what is the figure for next year? 

Mr. Morrison, 3,217. 

Mr. Mauon. Is that for Port Hueneme? 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to say for the record, Mr. Taber, that I 
was at Port Hueneme this fall with representatives of the Navy who 
are here—Admiral Hopwood, Mr. Morrison, the witness here, and Bob 
Lambert—and I was much impressed with the industry and activity 
and accomplishments at that place. Nobody could possibly sit at this 
table and explain to you all of the activities that are going on there. 

Admiral Jetiey. It is our one major station. 

Mr. Manon. It is a grand place. I hope every member of the com- 
mittee can see it before too long. 

Mr. Taner. That is the whole cost of that particular set-up? 
Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 
PUBLIC WORKS CENTERS AND DISTRICT 


PUBLIC WORKS SHOPS 











PUBLIC WORKS CENTER, GUAM, M. I. 
Mr. Taper. In the breakdown of the $21 million which appears on 
pages 11 and 12, you have an increase for Guam of $2.5 million. Why 
do you need that? Is that the whole story for Guam, or is there an- 
other story somewhere else ? 

Mr. Morrison. No, sir; that is the complete story for Guam. The 
budget for Guam shows an estimate of $8,740,000 for the fiscal year 
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1952 as against estimated expenditures of $6,246,600 in 1951. This is 
an increase of $2,493,400. 

Of this increase, the Bureau has screened a program of major repair 
projects submitted by the commander of the Marianas area and has 
reduced it from $1,524,000 to $1,080,000, which represents projects to 
be financed in fiscal year 1952. 

During the winter there was a wage increase on all ungraded labor 
granted on Guam, which we estimate will cost us an additional 
$350,000 in 1952. 

In addition, the public works center, which is the service organiz: 
tion supplying all engineering support for the naval facilities on the 
island, have up to recently been charging the users with the overhea 
cost to carry all public works shops. By present accounting instruc 
tions of the Navy Department, we will have to carry our own over- 
head cost of shops at Guam beginning July 1. E izcoy is estimated 
to increase our workload on Guam financially by $580,000. Deduct- 
ing this from our increase of $2.493,000,'there is a net increase in 
operational costs for Guam of $983,400 or an average of 15 percent 
above the level of operations for 1951. 

In considering that and the difficulties we have had in recruiting 
adequate labor for Guam, as it is now we have to do so much of our 
major repair work there by contract, anyway, and with the additiona! 
material cost between 1951 and 1952, which we estimate is about 1) 
percent, there is only a token increase in the stepped-up operatio: 
there. 

Mr. Taner. What rehabilitation or major improvements are 
volved in that set-up ¢ 

Mr. Morrison. There is an item of $120,000 for the rehabilitation 
of the fire protection water mains and extension of the present syste: 
with adequate fire hydrants and hose outlets in the public work- 
center construction and maintenance shop area; there is an item o! 
$84,000 for complete consolidation of former island public works 
welding and plumbing shops with those of the former naval operat 
ing base, public works department shops in the public works cente: 
construction and maintenance shop area; relocating the automotiy: 
paint shop from Piti to the public works center maintenance and re 
pair unit, which is $25,000; relocation and improvement of automo- 
tive and repair facilities at public works center motor repair uni 
shops, $80,000; an item of $200,000 for the paving of the transporta- 
tion areas with asphalt concrete. 

I might mention, in asking about that project, and feeling that sand 
was the basic soil on Guam, why this particular area needed paving 
and determined that this particular area was made as a result of 
dredging. 

Admiral Jetiry. There is a high proportion of silt and mud in it. 


PUBLIC WORKS CENTER, NORFOLK, VA. 


Mr. Taser. In the other items of that $21 million breakdown yo 
have a set-up at Norfolk for $9.6 million. Is there another item on 
that, or is that the whole thing ? 

Admiral Jetiey. It is the whole thing. 

Mr. Morrison. Speaking of Norfolk? 

Mr. Taper. Is the $9.6 million the whole thing, or just part of it / 
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Mr. Morrison. That is the whole thing. 
Mr. Taper. Tell us about that, and why you need that increase 
from $6.8 to $9.6 million. 

Mr. Morrison. I would like to go back to 1951, Mr. Taber. for a 
comparable basis. 

We have a total of $6,885,400 for 1951, broken down into two parts, 
$6,390,400 for regular maintenance and operations of the center, and 
special projects amounting to $495,000. 

Mr. Taser. That is the $6.8 million ? 

Mr. Morrison. That is the $6.8 million. For 1952 our estimate 
shows for maintenance and operation a reduction to $6,236,000. We 
have sereened major repair projects, of which there is one project for 
the dredging of the York River, $1,064,000. 

Mr. Taser. $1,064,000 for dredging ? 

Mr. Morrison. Dredging the mouth of the York River: yes, sir. 
The details of that we will come to in the budget book itself. — 

In addition, there are other specials in there, Mr. Taber. There 
are 11 major repair projects totaling $1,284,000. That makes up the 
*2,548,000 I mentioned. 

REPAIR PROJECTS 


Mr. Taner. What is the repair for? Is that on barracks or other 
buildings? It is not new buildings. 

Mr. Morrison. No; no new buildings, Mr. Taber, at all. 

Mr. Taser. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Morrison. The projects are made up of $1,064,000 for dredging 
of the mouth of the York River. 

Mr. Taner. I thought that this dredging was under the Army engi- 
neers, and that they did that. 

Admiral Jevtry. They do the dredging for our regular commercial 
ship channels. However, in this case we have to finance it. The 
work will actually be done by the Army engineers. We will transfer 
the funds tothem. They will advertise and award the contract. 

Mr. Taper. The fact that the dredging is not taken care of all in 
one place kind of makes it difficult to keep track of that sort of thing. 
It is not that I am particularly partial to the engineers, but it would 
seem that if this were all under one head, for the dredging, it would 
be better. I appreciate that they do it, but you have to supply the 
funds. 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. In other words, this is for a purely 
naval use. They do not feel justified in asking it out of their regular 
funds, which are to keep the ship channels open for commercial traffic. 





DISTRICT PUBLIC WORKS SHOPS 
Mr. Taser. Then you have district public works shop, Twelfth 
District. What does that mean / 

Mr. Morrison. There are three public works shops, Mr. Taber, 
under the management control of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
They are located at the Twelfth Naval District, San Francisco, the 
Fourteenth Naval District, Pearl Harbor, and the Fifteenth Naval 
District in the Canal Zone. 

These shops provide a consolidated repair organization for taking 
care of maintenance and repair of the component naval activities 


















within those areas. In other words, it avoids a constant duplication 
in every minor or small naval activity of having separate and dis 
tinct shops set up with the resultant overhead that goes along with it. 

We are just showing substantially the same funds for 1952 as we 
allocated for the fourth quarter of 1951. The workloads of those 
shops are dependent to a large extent on the work requests submitte: 
by other bureaus and charged to other bureaus’ funds. When that 
is done we have to carry the personnel and shop overhead and leave 
and holiday pay of these employees. The direct labor charge is paid 
by the bureau receiving the services. 


OBLIGATIONS 





Mr. Taner. How much actual obligations did you have on that 
public-works center in Norfolk down to the latest available date? Do 
you have that readily available / 

Mr. Morrison. I do not have that. I can put it in the record for 
you, Mr. Taber. That ties into the entire program of 11 we are dis- 
cussing, Where we have a total uncommitted balance of $365,000. 

Mr. Taner. But you have a lot more unobligated balance than 
that. How much are your obligations down to the 25th of May on 
that whole project ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you mean the Norfolk project, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taner. The whole $81,000,000. 

Mr. Morrison. On that program, Mr. Taber, the obligations as of 
April 30 are $24,765,223. In addition to that, commitments out- 
standing as of May 22, 1951, are $6,376,035. 

Mr. Taper. $6,000,000 ? 

Mr. Morrison. $6,376,035. When we say “commitments,” Mv. 
Taber, for the regular maintenance and operation of our field activi- 
ties, our allotments are made on a quarterly basis, which means that 
in that committed figure there are funds necessary to carry the oper- 
ations of the public works center to June 30. 

Mr. Taner. Does that $51,000,000 of obligations apply to the $49, 
404,000 item that is avail ible to you, including the transfers? 

Admiral Jetrey. The $31,000,000 does not include the transfers 
of $19,000,000 from public works stations. 

Mr. Taner. But the transfers run to $20,659,000. If you take that 
out of the $49,000,000 you have something in the neighborhood of 
$28,696,000. If you have obligations of $3 31,141,000 you are over 
obligated in the amount of about $2,500,000. I just do not under 
stand it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do your figures conform with that ? 

Mr. Taper. If this story on pages 7-10 is correct, there cannot be 
any other way. 

Mr. Morrtson. That is money this year under the control of the 
Chief of Naval Operations and the Bureau of Ships. 

Mr. Taser. It is not under your control at all? 

Mr. Morrison. It will not be until 1952. 

Mr. Taper. I see. Then that shows you have obligations and com- 
mitments of something in the nature of $2,500,000 beyond your ap- 
propriation ? 

Mr. Morrison. I believe I can explain that, Mr. Taber. 
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I mentioned a few moments ago that the services given by these 
public works shops where the cost of direct labor is paid by other 
appropriations, Yards and Docks carries the overhead. At the public 
works center at Norfolk they operate all the power plants and distri- 
bution systems in the entire area, making up the naval base at Norfolk. 
Power is furnished to component activities, like the air station at 
Norfolk, the Armed Services Staff College, the receiving station un- 
der BuPers, and others. These charges are reimbursed to our ap- 
propriation. 

In other words, we get reimbursed for the cost of the operation of the 
power plants and the furnishing of power. That money is credited 
back only at the Washington level to our appropriation. The figures 
you are quoting there are appropriation figures set up in the initial 
1951 budget. We will be reimbursed from various areas throughout 
the country and overseas, probably, for the furnishing of power to 
the extent of $5 or $6 million. Norfolk is one of the larger areas. 
We have on our books reimbursements that will wipe out that $214 
million you speak of in terms of being overobligated. 

Mr. Taner. Then if that is the case you have available to spend in 
the neighborhood of $2144 million to $314 million out of your reim- 
bursements that are neither obligated nor committed; is that not 
right ? 

Mr. Morrison. No. What happens, Mr. Taber, in the accounting 
of this, there is a lag of 2 or 38 months. Every time the papers clear 
to Washington it gives our appropriation the credit back for the 
services given to other activities and we immediately have to give 
that back to the station, because they have overobligated the alloca- 
tions that we give them to perform that service. In other words. 
there is a constant reimbursement against this appropriation when 
you are providing services to other users. 

Admiral Jetiey. In effect we have gone ahead and bought the coal 
and oil and paid the watch standers and sent the bill, but the bill has 
not been paid yet. 

Mr. Morrison. In the old days they used to do that at the station 
level, and it simplified the accounting. Then these charges were 
made locally to the naval stock fund. That has been wiped out. We 
can no longer make those charges, so the reimbursements have to be 
made at the Washington level. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENTS OF NAVAL STATIONS 


Mr. Taper. Now let us go on to the next item of “Public works de- 
partments of naval stations.” You have $17,809,000. That seems to 
be on the list, and you have made a list of the things you want it for. 


KEY WEST 


Why do you need so much money for Key West / 

Admiral Jetney. You will notice that that is a decrease of about 
$330,000 over 1951. 

Mr. Taser. Yes; but it is an increase over 1950 of $845,000. 

Admiral Jetney. Yes, sir. The activity at Key West was increased 
greatly in 1951 over 1950, and we expect that the level of activity in 
1952 will be approximately the same as in 1951. There are the 
schools and special work carried on at Key West, which has accel- 
erated a great deal over the 1950 level. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


Mr. Taser. At New Orleans you have $1,291,000 as against $818,000 
in the fiscal year 1950. How much have you actually obligated out 
of that $1,612,000 for 1951? 

Admiral Jeter. We do not have that at present. That is under 
the Chief of Naval Operations in 1951. We do not have the obligation 
figures for that with us. ; 

“Mr. Taser. You do not know why you have to have more money, 
then ¢ 

Admiral Jetuey. At New Orleans? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Admiral Jetiey. In 1950 New Orleans was down to doing nothing 
except support the district headquarters and support Naval Reserve 
training. Now they are receiving men at the receiving station at New 
Orleans. There are more ships, particularly MSTS ships,. coming 
into New Orleans. The station force has increased considerably. 


TREASURE ISLAND 


Mr. Taser. At Treasure Island you have $2,428,000. What can you 
tell us about why you need more money there than you had in 1950+ 

Admiral Jeter. Of course, Treasure Island is the receiving station 
at San Francisco. 

Mr. Taser. This particular block is entirely out of that transfer, 
is it? 

Admiral Jettry. Yes, sir. 

Treasure Island, which is the receiving station at San Francisco, 
is one of the main points for funneling personnel to and from the 
Pacific. Of course, with the Korean War going on there has been a 
tremendous increase in the number of men going in and out of Treas- 
ure Island. They are shipped in there by drafts from the various 
training stations and shore stations, to await transportation to take 
them to the Pacific. 

As a matter of fact, the increase from $1,792,000 to $2,428,000 is 
very, very modest so far as Treasure Island is concerned. 


LONG BEACH 


Mr. Taper. Let us go down to Long Beach. You have the same 
story there? 

Admiral Jettey. You will recall that at Long Beach in 1950 we 
started to inactivate the shipyard and the naval station at Long Beach. 
That was in the process of being shut up as tight as a drum. However. 
it was necessary on account of additional ship-repair loads to open it 
up again this spring so Long Beach once again becomes an active 
naval station. 

GUANTANAMO BAY 


Mr. Taner. Guantanamo Bay seems to have dropped from nothing 
in 1950. Was that not being operated then ? 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, but from other appropriations. 

Mr. Taser. I see. 

Admiral Jetitry. The naval station at Guantanamo Bay, I believe, 
was not established until early in 1951. Before that they had a num 
ber of separate activities. ; 
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Mr. Taser. Guantanamo Bay has been on the list for naval appro- 
priations for 25 years, to my knowledge. 

Admiral Jetiry. Since 1901 or 1902, I believe. 

Mr. Taser. I do not know; I can only go back that far. 

Admiral Jettey. Yes. They called it a naval operating base before 
1951. 

Mr. Taper. You mean they got another name for it, so they left it 
out of 1950? 

Admiral Jetiry. They changed the name, and it was in another 
section of the Navy budget. 


ADAK 


Mr. Taser. For Adak you have a big increase. 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. Adak in 1950 was eliminated, to a stature 
almost entirely of a communications station, with a very low level of 
activity. Now, in addition to expanding the communications activities 
they have a minor operating base facility up there with consequent 
increase in personnel and increase in activity. 


BALBOA 


Mr. Taper. When you get into the next item, Balboa, you had an 
increase there for the Canal Zone of $418,000, and you have another 
one here. Is that at Balboa, too, for the same thing ? 

Admiral Jeter. It is not the same activity; no, sir. The naval 
station has a number of activities under it. The district public-works 
shop takes care of the naval station plus additional activities outside 
the naval station. As TI recall it, in the Fifteenth Naval District the 


district a handles transportation only, and the public-works shop 


handles building repair. 


GREEN COVE SPRINGS 


Mr. Taner. The next is Green Cove Springs, Fla. What is that? 

Admiral Jettey. Green Cove Springs is one of the areas where the 
moth-ball ships are. They have had a lot of activity, and this last year 
they have been taking ships out of moth balls, and they expect that 
same level of activity to keep up during 1952. 

Mr. Taper. It looks like it is going up. I understood that the 
biggest part of the activity as to this recommissioning and moth 
balling had been accomplished. 

Admiral Jectey. Green Cove Springs has mainly amphibious craft 
and destroyer escorts, the smaller ships. It does not have any of the 
cruisers or aircraft carriers. 

Mr. Taser. Is it just maintenance, or is it a reconditioning job? 

Admiral Jettey. It is a maintenance job. I believe the recommis- 
sioning cost is provided for by the Bureau of Ships, but that means 
more work ashore when they have more ship work. You have to pro- 
vide more power and more compressed air and so on. Things wear out 
faster. 

ORANGE 


Mr. Taner. Orange, Tex. ? 
Admiral Jettey. Orange is the same type of station on a small scale, 
as well as Tongue Point and Tacoma. They are all moth-ball fleet 


lay-up points. 
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Mr. Taser. They are all going up / 

Admiral Jeter. Yes, sir; but you will notice that relative to 1950 
there is not much of an increase over 1950. These places have been at 
the same level of activity. 

Mr. Taper. But as you take the ships out of them they do not have 
to have so many items attended to, do they? 

Admiral Jettry. The facilities are still there. This is not the cost 
of the work on the ships. This is the cost of the facilities ashore plus 
the cost of providing utilities, transportation, and other activity. 

Mr. Taner. I went over that construction battalion center at Port 
Hueneme this morning. 

Admiral Jettry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. You have an item here for the procurement of warfare 
defense material and equipment. What is that ‘ 

Admiral Jettey. That is at the bottom of page 7-17, Off the record, 
please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DAVISVILLE, R. I. 


Mr. Taner. What is this advanced base depot at Davisville, R. I, 
for 85 million ¢ 

Admiral Jettey. As I said, it is going to be necessary to reactivate 
two of our wartime advanced base depots; those are Davisville, R. L., 
and Gulfport, Miss., to take care of material now on order or which 
will be in order in 1952, as well as to transfer some of the stocks at 
Hueneme Cub and Acorn on the east coast. 

At present our stocks are too high on the west coast. This will 
enable us to balance out. The new material is shipped directly from 
the manufacturer into Davisville and Gulfport, but, where necessary, 
where we have not had to procure new material in some items, we will 
ship them out of Port Hueneme. 

We have estimated that Davisville will operate at about half the 
level of the operation of Hueneme, and Gulfport at about one-third. 


REHABILITATION OF AUTOMOTIVE AND CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taper. You have quite an item here for “Rehabilitation of 
automobile and construction equipment.” 

Admiral Jetiey. That was a program we started in 1951. We have 
a lot of equipment that was shipped back from overseas in 1950, and 
equipment that has been surplus at various naval activities in this 
country. 

This fiscal year we have been spending $3,880,000 to overhaul that 
equipment and put it in acceptable shape for continental use. The 
$850,000 for 1952 will complete that program. 


PORTABLE POWER PLANTS 


Mr. Taper. You have a big item in here for a floating power plant. 
Have you something of that kind now? 

Admiral Jeter. These are portable power plants, which includes ¢ 
floating plant and a railroad plant. 

Mr. Taper. You have some railroad plants now ? 
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Admiral Jettey. We have two railroad plants now of a different 
size. 

Mr. Taner. What size are they ? 

Admiral Jetiey. They are 20,000 kilowatts. 

Mr. Tarer. Twenty thousand kilowatts ? 

Admiral Jetitey. Yes, sir. However, their construction is light and 
they cannot work for long periods of time. When they were working 
for months on end we had frequent breakdowns, frequent tube replace- 
ments in the boilers, and excessive overhavfl costs. The new ones will 
be more of a heavy-duty machine, rather than a light machine that 
we originally estimated would only be used for a week or two at a 
time. 

Mr. Taper. Where are you using those now ? 

Admiral Jetitey. We have one in Philadelphia Shipyard and one 
at the Mare Island Shipyard. 

Mr. Taner. Do they not have power facilities at both of those places 
to take care of you? 

Admiral Jettey. These are for emergency use, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taper. They are not in use, then ? 

Admiral Jeciey. In case a boiler blows up. 

Mr. Taser. They are not in use now / 

Admiral Jeter. They are stand-by. We have used both of them. 
at Mare Island and Philadelphia, to permit overhaul of turbines there. 
In addition, over the past 5 years each of them has been leased out, 
and we received valuable experience on their operation, so that we 
now can design new plants. 

Mr. Taser. With regard to this floating power plant, 30,000 kilo- 
watts, at $5 million, vou do not have anything like that now? Why 
do you need that ? . 

Admiral Jettey. As a matter of fact there are some in existence 

Mr. Taner. You mean you have some now / 

Admiral JELLEY. They are not under our control. They have been 
taken away from the Navy. 

We do not have a barge plant in this country. There was one before 
the war, but that was taken out to Honolulu in 1942. 

As I stated earlier, this plant is valuable for two things. First, it 
permits you to cut down the spare capacity at any partic ular shipyard. 
For example, in any power plant they w ill say, “We have to carry the 
load if one of the units is broken down.” If one of them is under 
overhaul and the second breaks down is the conservative viewpoint. 

By saying, “We will keep one unit portable, and if we have a break- 
down at Boston we can tow it there, or if we have a breakdown at Nor- 
folk we can tow it there,” it will save us the money of installing addi- 
tional units at Boston or Norfolk. 

In addition, it is available in case of sabotage or enemy attack or 
any other thing that may happen to our power systems. 

Mr. Taper. How many of these railroad generating plants do you 
anticipate 4 

Admiral Jettey. One 5.000-kilowatt unit. This is a smaller unit 
than the 20,000 units I have mentioned. We figure it will be particu- 
larly valuable for the inland ammunition depots and air stations where 
the power requirements are not as large as at a shipyard. 
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Mr. Taser. These jobs where you would put anything like this in 
would be temporary jobs where you would have a shortage of power 
as a result of some breakdown ? 

Admiral Jettey. That is right. We would move in and maybe keep 
it there a month or 3 months. 

Mr. Taser. There are not very many places which do net hay 
interconnecting power set-ups, are theref Do you manufacture mos! 
of your own power in the Navy, or not? 

Admiral Jetiey. I will let Commander Corradi take up from herve 
He is our power man. 

Mr. Taser. Do you buy it? 

Commander Corrapt. We manufacture only about 25 percent of our 
power. 

Mr. Taner. You get the rest from public power set-ups! 

Commander Corrapr. Yes, sir. We have interconnections with 
utility companies. Our power set-up in connection with these emer- 
gency plants runs something like this: We depend on small units to 
take care of the emergency when it occurs, and to carry on absolutel, 
essential services. Then these railroad plants would be routed to the 
affected activity to pick up the load for more extensive periods of 
time. As the admiral says, anywhere from 3 to 4 days to a month o: 
more, 

Mr. Taser. Do you have very many cases where you have to do 
anything of this character 

C ommander Corrapt. Yes, sir; we do. We have, even in peacetime. 
occasions such as occurred last fall at the Mare Island Shipyard, where 
one of the three major turbines broke down due to age and had to be 
completely overhauled. It required about six weeks to effect the re- 
pairs, and a mobile emergency plant was pressed into service at that 
location to take care of that particular emergency. 


LOGISTIC SUPPORT 


Mr. Taner. You seem to have a couple of items called “Logistic sup- 
port.” What are they ? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, Mr. Taber. 

The first item of $216,000 is made up of five items. There is $107,700) 
for the support furnished to the Yards and Docks Supply Office at 
Port Hueneme, which is a Bureau of Supplies and Accounts sponsored 
and operated activity. All the support, maintenance of buildings. 
communications, transportation and all is furnished by this appro 
priation. 

There is another item of $75,000 for the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
Automotive Storehouse at Brandywine, Md. 

There is a small item of $3,500 for a similar storehouse at t 
Cheatham Warehouse at Norfolk. 

There is an item of $24,400 for the Support furnished to the Civ! 
Kngineer Officers’ School, Port Hueneme, Calif. 

And there is an item of $4,800 for the maintenance and repair o! 
the commissary store at Port Hueneme. That makes up the first iten 
of $216,400. 

The second item of $432,960 is made up of five items. 

There is $340,000 representing the funds transferred from this 
appropriation to the offices of the inspectors of naval matériel tha 
handle the over-all naval inspection problems. 
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There is an item of $62,960 for the maintenance and operation of 
the 300 Homojo housing unit at Port Hueneme, Calif. That is in 
the category of public quarter S. 

There is $9,000 for the housing unit at the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute in New York. 

There is an item of $1,000, a token item, included for the rental of 
passenger-carrying automobiles. This appropriation is the only one 
available to the Navy where in an emergency you can utilize the rental 
of passenger-carrying automobiles. It is just a token budget item 
whieh probably will not be nearly sufficient for our needs. 


HARBOR ENTRANCE CONTROL PROTECTION 


Mr. Taper. You have “Harbor Entrance Control Protection,” 
$14 million. What is that and why do you need it at this point / 

Admiral Jetury. You will remember we discussed that this morn- 
ing, in response to Mr. Sikes’ question. 

‘Mr. Taper. You did. You had quite a lot of equipment for that 
purpose in the last war. Is that not available now ‘ 

Admiral Jevtey. A large “ae is available but, as Admiral Hop- 
wood says, the program for the N vavy is larger because of the trans- 
fer of this complete function to the Navy from the Army. The Army 
had that responsibility, but now the Navy has the entire respon- 
sibility for harbor protection. 

Mr. Taner. Why do you need as much money as that 

Admiral Jectry. This represents the portion of the total cost of 
the type of items that Yards and Docks is responsible for. This is 
a part of a larger program. Bureau of Ships had funds in there for 
their part of it, plus the cost of installation. Bureau of Ordnance had 
funds in their budget, too. 


OVER-ALL REQUEST FOR HARBORS 


Mr. Taser. Was there quite a lot of money involved in the Bureau 
of Ships, too, in the other items’ I would like to see the whole pic- 
ture in one block, if I could. What can you tell us about that é 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taper. Does this mean we are going ahead at this time to fix 
our harbors so that they have all this protection / 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Right away / 

Admiral CLexton. This is the procurement of gear. 

Mr. Taner. Of the gear / 

Admiral CLexron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. I thought you said they had the gear. 

Admiral CLexron. Not a lot of it: no, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Are they going to fix up a lot of harbors we did not 
fix up before ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral CLexron. This is a very small part of the actual cost of 
this. Much of this gear is available from World War II. Some of it 
iseven available from the First World War. 

Mr. Taner. I think that is all I have at the moment. 
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SUPPLY OF INFORMATION TO THE COMMITTEF INADEQUATE 


Mr. WiccLteswortu. Mr. Chairman, I think we have gotten some 
information by questioning, but frankly the justification on these 
items are so slim that to my mind they reveal very little information in 
and of themselves. 

For instance, on item 1, which is a request for $21,000,000 as com- 
pared with $15,800,000 in 1951 and $9,800,000 in 1950, you have about 
one paragraph of explanation and then 5 projects with an over-all 
figure for each without any detailed explanation. 


R&ASONS FOR INCREASES IN 1952 BUDGET FOR PUBLIC WORKS CEN TERS 


You gave Mr. Taber a good deal of explanation about Guam. | 
note that each one of these 5 projects shows an increase as compared 
with 1950, and all but one of them shows an increase in respect to 1951. 

Why should the maintenance and repair work at Norfolk show an 
increase*of almost 50 percent; the Twelfth Naval District show an 
increase of almost 60 percent; the Fourteenth Naval District, 50 per- 
cent; and the Fifteenth Naval District an increase of 35 or 40 percent / 
Whiy is there this increase all along the line ¢ 

Mr. Suepparp. From the way that question is shaped, I would as- 
sume that it was addressed to the Chair and, if so, I would like to say 
this to the gentleman, that if the breakdown is not submitted in the 
form in which the gentleman would like it, if he will direct his inquiry 
to any particular aspect of it, he can get an answer; and if he does 
not get an answer, we will find out why. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. | meant to address the bulk of my question 

Admiral Jelley 

Admiral Jettey. Basically there are two reasons. First, we have 
several million dollars in there for deferred maintenance projects 
that we have been unable to accomplish in the last 4 or 5 years, so 
that the 1952 budget has in the neighborhood of $3,000,000 for deferred 
maintenance projects: at Guam and Norfolk, while last year we had in 
the neighborhood of $500,000. 

The other increase which amounts to about $1,500,000. or $2,000,000 
is because of the difference in accounting regulations requiring us 
to absorb leave and holiday pay of wor kers at public works centers 
who are doing work in adjacent activities. We are repaid for the 
labor and material, for the direct labor and material, but not for the 
leave and holiday pay. And that runs into money. 

Mr. WigeGLteswortH. You have been repaid for that leave and holli- 
day pay heretofore / 

Admiral Jettey. Heretofore it was charged back to the major 
activity for which the work was done. The money has been paid, 
but it was paid out of a different pocket. This year it shows up in 
our request as a lump sum rather than being spread out a few thousand 
dollars here and a few thousand dollars there. 

Mr. WiaGiesworru. Have you a specific itemized breakdown for 
each one of these five projects? 

Admiral Jeuitry. Yes, sir; Mr. Morrison was reading that this 
morning. 

Mr. Morrison. Which one is that, Mr. Wigglesworth / 
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Mr. Wiceteswortn. I am looking at page 7-12. You went into 
quite a little detail as to the first of those five items with Mr. Taber. 
| would like to know whether, as a matter of fact, you have or do 
not have a specific, itemized breakdown for each one of those projects 
included in the table. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The question is, Do you have an itemized break- 
down ? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Then the answer is yes. 


DISTRICT PUBLIC WORKS CENTERS AND DISTRICT PUBLIC WORKS SHOPS 


PUBLIC WORKS CENTER, NORFOLK, VA, 


Mr. WiceLtesworrn. Have you got the breakdown here for Norfolk, 
so that I can look at it just as a sample ¢ 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. This total is only $2,348,000 / 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortn. While the request is for $9,634,000, 

You have taken a maintenance and operation figure of over 
$6,300,000 about what it cost you last year and you have added on to 
that 15 percent for the absorption of labor costs; and $2,348,000 for 
certain special projects of which the two major ones are 1, “Improve- 
ment to the York River entrance channel.” $1,064,000; ‘and 2, 
“Rehabilitation of steam lines,” $1,000,000. 


REHABILITATION OF STEAM LINES 


What is that latter item / 

Mr. Morrtson. During the construction of the Norfolk base dur- 
ing World War I all of the steam distribution systems were placed 
under ground. The water table in that Norfolk area today is about 
18 inches to 2 feet below the surface of the ground at high water 
and they have had all kinds of trouble over a period of years because 
of corrosion, and leakage of steam. This item has been recommended 
to the Navy Department for appropriation, for a good many years, 
as being one from which economy would result from the investment. 
What they propose to do in substantially all areas is to reinstall the 
steam lines above ground and not under ground. 

Admiral Jettey. They are the steam lines for the entire Sewell’s 
Point Base. 

Mr. WiccLtesworrn. You are going to take them all out from under 
ground and put them above ground ¢ 

Admiral Jeniey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieeteswortrn. To accomplish what purpose / 

Admiral Jettey. To cut down on leaks, to cut down on corrosion, 
and to cut down on the cost of inspections and repair. It will lengthen 
the life of the steam lines and it will reduce the daily operating cost. 


INCREASE FOR SEABEE CENTER AND ADVANCED BASE DEPOTS 


Mr. Wiceiteswortn. Referring to page 7-16, and the Seabee cen- 
ters that you talked about, for which you are asking $17,700,000 in 
1952 as compared with $14,300,000 in 1951, is there an itemized break- 
down for each one of the three projects with which you have given 
us with one paragraph of introductory explanation ? 

84328—51—pt. 363 








Admiral Jetiey. $1,427,000 of that increase of $3,385,000 is for 
special projects. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. What is the rest—maintenance and oper: ation 
on the. basis of last year plus labor costs? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes. There is approximately a 15-percent increase 
there at Port Hueneme. It is due to the expansion of the activi) 
at the advance-base depot in the handling and receiving of additiona! 
tonnages of materials, which I gave this morning. 

Admiral Jettey. We expect an increase in tonnage, in and out. We 
have translated that into a 13-percent increase in dollars required. 


MAINTENANCE, OPERATION, AND REPAIR OF BEN MOREELL HOUSING PROJECT 


Mr. WiccLeswortH. At page 7-17 you have a couple of paragraphs 
on a request for $1,013,000 for maintenance and operation and major 
repair for Ben Moreell housing. What is the basis of that estimate’ 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Wigglesworth, that is one of the former defense 
housing projects which on July 1 will be converted to public quar- 
ters. It means that the Government will then take over the cost of 
operation and the furnishing of utility services and for which mili- 
tary personnel will lose the rental allowance. 

The estimate is made up of $286,120 for the furnishing of utilities 
at $17 per unit per month. There are 1,362 units. Twenty dollars 
per month per unit is allowed for recurring maintenance and opera. 
tion. That makes $613,000. 

We have included $400,000 to apply against about $1,700,000 major 
deferred maintenance projects on those houses. 

Mr. WicGLesworrn. $400,000 deferred maintenance on 1,300 units! 

Mr. Morrison. 1,362 units; yes, sir. 


PROCUREMENT OF PROTOTYPES 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. At page 7-21 there is a request for $1,289,600 
for procurement of prototypes, in respect to which you give us about 
seven lines of explanation. Is that what we were talking about this 
morning ¢ 

Admiral Jetitey. Yes, sir; I have a detailed list which makes up 
that total. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. Is there a detailed itemized breakdown of this 
request ¢ 

Admiral JEtLey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. And the prices are based on what—contract 
prices ¢ 

Admiral Jettxy. In some cases it is an estimate on our part and in 
other cases we have pretty good quotations from the manufacturers. 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. Are there few or many items? In other words. 
are these large items or a lot of small ones? 

Admiral Jettey. Let me show you thelist, so you may have a look 
at it. 


COST LIST, HARBOR ENTRANCE CONTROL PROTECTION 
Mr. Wice_eswortn. Thank you. Have you any breakdown of the 


final item of $14 million for harbor entrance control protection, for 
which we have five lines of explanation ? 
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Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir; let me show this list to you. 

Mr. Wice.eswortn. This list which you show me has been care- 
fully compiled and screened in the light of actual needs in respect 
to the specific harbors in question ¢ 

Admiral Jettxy. Yes, sir. .The items that are on hand and left 
over, have been checked against the list. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. That is all. 


CHANGE IN APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


Mr. Scrivner. Some of these items seem to have a familiar ring, 
and yet, of course, I cannot remember all the details of the previous 
testimony. Was there not some other bureau for whom we had quite 
an item of public works similar to this? 

Admiral Jetiey. I do not doubt but what you ran into deferred 
maintenance items in every appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely you have other naval stations for which there 
are public works and utilities items besides those listed here? 

Admiral Jetixy. Those are only a part. They are the naval sta- 
tions assigned to us. Others have been assigned to Bureau of Ships 
and others to Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Admiral Horwoop. The Chief of the Bureau of Ships has control 
of the shipyards and all public works repairs and maintenance are 
budgeted for under ships and facilities. Likewise the Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance and the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics 
justify these charges for their respective activities. 

Mr. Taser. Do they delegate them to the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks ¢ 

Admiral Jetiey. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. They operate them themselves? 

Admiral Jettey. They operate them themselves with our technical 
advice and assistance, and with civil engineer officers at the station 
level and usually at the bureau level. But under the performance 
budget each bureau budgets for its own public works repairs and 
operations. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is part of the answer, because my recollection 
is that this is the same type of presentation that was made some time 
vgo and I was trying to remember the reason why we would have 
items similar to these, because they had a familiar ring. I recall 
particularly that the Bureau of Aeronautics had a similar item at their 
naval air stations. I can understand that. Now that you list them I 
can understand why you would have some of them, although I should 
have thought you had them all. 

Admiral Ciexron. The Bureau of Ships has the shipyards and 
Bureau of Ordnance has the ammunition depots and the ordnance 
plants where they manufacture the guns and ammunition. The Bu- 
reau of Personnel has the training establishments where they train 
the recruits. They are in charge of all recruits. Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts has the supply depots, since that is their job. 

Admiral Jenney. And M. & S. has the hospitals. 

Admiral Crexron. Yes, sir; Medicine and Surgery has the hos- 
pitals, 

Mr. Taser. Did you formerly have them all ? 

Admiral Crexron. No, sir. Yards and Docks did not. 
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_ Admiral Jetiey. We formerly had the shipyards and the naval stx- 
tions, but not the ammunition depots, the training stations, or the 
hospitals, or the air stations. 


CONVERSION OF RENT QUARTERS. TO PUBLIC QUARTERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, when they are distributed in that way it 
is impossible for us to find whether there have been proper credits 
taken or not. For instance, let us take the item that relates to the 
conversion to public housing of these quarters. There should be sone 
place theoretically where we could find an offsetting figure in allow- 
ances for quarters. But if there is, I have not seen it. 

Admiral Horwoop. The offset for allowance for quarters is in the 
item of military personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not had it pointed out to me where that ce- 
duction took place. 

Admiral Horwoop. It took place in the rate at which the pay and 
allowances were computed for naval and marine personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. The next time that item is in here, please point 
it out tome. I know that that is the theory of it and I know that is 
the purpose of it when it is proposed but, as I say, I have not had it 
pointed out to me where there was an actual reduction in allowances 
for quarters due to the operation of these housing facilities. 

While we are on that subject, this new item of $1,013,000—you are 
doing something to some 1,362 units there? 

Mr. Morrison. That is for the maintenance and operation of 1,362 
former defense rental units as public quarters beginning July 1. That 
is broken down into $17 per unit per month for utility services—heat, 
light, water, and so forth—and $20 per unit per month for mainte- 
nance and operation, replacement of furniture, and items of that 
character. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are these located ? 

Mr. Morrison. All in Norfolk, the Benmoreell housing unit at 
Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do you have both items? To how many items 
does this amount of $470,000 relate ? 

Mr. Morrtson. That was the appropriation for this vear for con 
version. 

Mr. Scrivner. For how many units? 

Mr. Morrison. That was theoretically for all units. 

Admiral Jettey. It was enough to do about one-quarter of the job. 
The balance of the funds this year came in in the form of rentals and 
went into the Treasury. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was trying to find out. Are we going 
to have later requests for more money for this same program of con- 
version ¢ 

Admiral Jetiry. Probably another $800,000 or $900,000. We esti- 
mate the total cost at $1,750,000. So far we have had $400,000-plus 
and another $400,000 included in the $1 million here, which will take 
$800,000 out of the $1,700,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that when you get those requests fulfilled, this 
item should drop out of your budget—the conversion item? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes; but not the cost of utilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about conversion. 
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Admiral Jettey. The cost of conversion will drop out. 
Mr. Scrivner. But you will continue to have approximately the 
same amount for maintenance / 

e Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 

- Mr. Scrivner. And we should be able to look into the presentation 
on personnel and see at least a comparative reduction in allowances 
for quarters ¢ 

Admiral Horwoop. Yes, sir. 


OTHER REQUESTS FOR HARBOR ENTRANCE CONTROL PROTECTION 














Mr. Scrivner. Also with relation to this item of “Harbor entrance 
control protection,” that has a familiar ring. Is there not some other 
bureau active in that, that has made a similar request / 

Admiral Jetury. Yes, sir; as Admiral Clexton says, Bureau of 
Ships and Bureau of Ordnance and Bureau of Yards and Docks 
require funds. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Bureau of Ships had how much ? 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Once again, why is this separated among three dif- 
ferent bureaus, and where does one stop and the other one start / 

Admiral Ciexron. It has always been separated in that way. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not care whether it has always been separated 
that way. Why? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 










OVERTIME AND LEAVE PAY 

Mr. Scrivner. I had one other item in here, where you said that you 
had to absorb overtime and leave pay, something which you had never 
been called upon to do before. What about that / 

Mr. Morrison. That is at the public works center at Norfolk and 
the public works center at Guam. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is true, there should have been a correspond- 
ing decrease in some other item. 

Mr. Morrison. That is unquestionably true but I think Admiral 
Clexton’s office checks that up mm the screening of his budget estimates. 

Admiral CLexron. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but if some other agency had been hereto- 
fore paying that, and it came to you this year, there should be some- 
where in the justification a place that would show a corresponding 
offsetting decrease to the increase that you now have. There again 
I have not had that called to my attenion, if it is there. 

Mr. Morrison. It will apply to substantially every appropriation 
that has management control activities within those areas where this 
support has been given to them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do we find that decrease in the other item? 

Admiral Crexron. It would be very minor, but it was taken into 

_ consideration in the final mark-up. 
Mr. Scrivner. It might be minor in one item; but, totaled up for all 
the items, it would not be minor. 
Admiral Jetiey. $1,500,000. 
Mr. Scrivner. $1,500,000 is not a very minor item in my book. That 
takes a lot of dollars out of a lot of taxpayers’ pockets. I think we 
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should have it pointed out to us where there is a corresponding ‘e. 
crease in somebody else’s request. 

Admiral Ciexton. It is not exactly set out as a decreased part of a 
program. It was definitely removed, because it was removed fro) 
each appropriation involved and given to Admiral Jelley after the 
mark-up was completed. We only received so much money for the 
Navy, and some of it was taken from one appropriation and put into 
Admiral Jelley’s project. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


INDUSTRIAL MoBILIzATION 


Mr. Suerrarp. We shall pick up the next item, “Industrial mobili- 
zation,” reflected on page 7-25, for which the estimate for 1952 is i 
the amount of $455,000. Will you proceed with your justification of 
this item, Admiral? 

Admiral Jettry. This program is broken down into two categories: 
the first is the “Reserve plant program.” We are requesting $425,(()) 
for expenses incident to the administration of the leases and inspectio: 
of all plants in the naval industrial-reserve program ; for the prepara 
tion of yard maps of these plants and the expenses of the offices i1 
charge of construction of those plants that will receive repairs, altera- 
tions, and modernization. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you please tell me what is the unexpended, wn- 
committed balance that you have in that fund as of the most rece 
date for which you can give it to us? That is for category 1. 

Mr. Morrison. $510,173. 

Mr. Suepparp. As of what date? 

Mr. Morrison. May 22. 

Admiral Jetbey. With the expectation that we will complete taking 
bids and have it all obligated by June 15. 

Mr. Taper. Does this relate to the $2,071,600? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 


PRODUCTION ALLOCATION PROGRAM 


Mr. SHerparp. For “Industrial preparedness measures,” there is 
nothing asked for 1952. Your next category is “Production allocatio! 
program.” 

Admiral Jetiey. The “Production allocation program,” $30,000, 1s 
our contribution to the naval inspection service. In other words, they 
divide up the cost of naval inspection service among the users, an 
our proportion is estimated to be $30,000 in the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there any unexpended balance or uncommitte 
balance in that account ? 

Admiral Jetty. No, sir. We turn that over as a lump sum. 

Mr. Suerrarp. To the Inspection Division ? 

Admiral Jetixy. To the Inspection Division. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Is this a regular operation within the Department 
or is this a transferred operation ¢ 

Mr. Morrison. Mainly within the Department and with our man 
agement-control activities in the field. The only transfer is that 
second item to the inspection service. 
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RESERVE-PLANT PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. As I understand it, your “Reserve-plant program” pro- 
vides money for the administration of leases and inspection of plants. 
You are leasing additional Navy-owned plants for operation 4 

Admiral Jettey. Outleasing them. 

Mr. Srxes. Therefore, you feel that you must have more money 
for the administration and inspection of those plants which are being 
brought into operation ? 

Mr. Morrison. That is correct. Incidentally, under this program, 
there is a $12-million repair program scattered over approximately 
30 plants. The funds appropriated here represent about 70 graded 
employees who have work scattered over approximately 30 reserve 
industrial plants. In addition to the inspection and the supervision 
of leases, this personnel also handles the inspection of NOY contracts 
covering repairs, which total approximately $12 million at the present 
time. 

Mr. SrKes. Is the amount of the requested appropriation increase 
proportionate to an increase in the number of plants, or caused by other 
factors ¢ 

Mr. Morrison. The number of plants remains fairly stable. We 
have 30 plants within this category. I think that is the same number 
that we have had for the last 4 or 5 years. The plant valuation of 
these plants, including machine tools, is $350 million. 

Mr. Stxes. That is all. 


REMAPPING OF INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Rirey. Who makes your maps for you, Admiral? 

Admiral Jettey. These are what we call yard maps, and they will 
be prepared at the plant. They will show the buildings, the roads, 
the railroad tracks, the water front, things like that. They will be 
prepared locally, either in one of the Navy offices or we will contract 
with a private engineering company to make the map when we do 
not have people available to do that. These are not the regular 
engraved maps, but are blueprints. 

Mr. Surrparp. There is one point that I would like to have cleared 
up at this point, if I may. When you speak of leasing operations, 
it would lead one to believe that we are dealing in this reserve program 
with plants that we might have had to recapture, plants in which we 
had a recapture clause in the contract. : 

Mr. Morrison. That is true. ¢ 

Mr. Suerparp. Then may I ask you this question? Why is it 
that under the industrial mobilization plan surveys were not made at 
the time that the survey teams were in the field under the industrial 
mobilization plan for which this committee has heretofore appro- 
priated large funds? I can readily understand the difference between 
the military function and the civilian functions, but where you have 
a combination of the two and where you have had a recapture clause 
in your contracts it would make a difference, Admiral ? 

Mr. Morrtson. I am not sufficiently familiar to give you the details, 
but we have someone with us who may be able to answer the question. 

Commander McLaveutin. I am not familiar with what happened 
before, but these maps that are being prepared now are to bring the 
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Navy up to date on the most recent changes that have been made 1, 
any ‘industrial facility, to make them current, so that we will always 
have in front of us an up-to-date plan or map of the facilities. 

Mr. Suerparp. Then, am I right in assuming that a plant that fel! 
within this category that was constructed, say, in 1947, obviously had 
a blueprint of some kind that was used in the construction of the 
plant. That is obvious. Have we lost track of that, or what has 
happened to it? Why do we have to go back and make a resuryey 
of these particular plants, particularly those that come under the 
recapture-clause category / 

Commander McLavuecuiin. There are some 205 plants in this cat- 
egory. Many of them have been sold with the recapture claus. 
M: any of them are presently being operated by the Navy and they ave 
in all sorts of categories. Over half of these maps are up to date 
from last year’s appropriation. Actually, the mapping will be a sna 
part of the cost that is involved. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Am I wrong when I assume that having leased 
plant X to corporation B, with a recapture clause in the contrac, 
with certain reserves covering mechanical devices that were on hand, 
and which had to be set aside and maintained in an aside category, 
which are now being pulled back into the service under the rec apture 
clause—if I am right in that assumption, what happened to the 
original inventory that we had of the mechanical devices, the small 
tools that were put into the aside category? Do you know anything 
about that ? 

Admiral Jetiry. They are still available and the original mays 
are still available, but in a period of 5 or 6 years there have been 
changes made. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, what you are telling me is this: 
That the leasing corporation or company or individual has made 
certain revisions within the area of that project, and now you are 
taking a survey of what has been done in the way of changes on thiat 
project; is that correct? 

Commander McLaveniin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Are these plants all under Government control at this 
time or are the plants that have been let out to these other people 
still being serviced and looked after by your people ? 

Admiral Jenuey. Let me read a list here to give you an idea of 
the type of these 30 plants that we have been talking about. 


PRESENT STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Mr. Taper. Another thing I want to know—and maybe you ca 
get it all together if I ask it all at once—is how many of these plants 
are operating and how many are not. If it will make it easier for you. 
you can throw the answer together. 

Commander McLavenuin. At the present time, the plants are 
divided into four different categories. There are five that are in 
stand-by. That means the most of these plants are being used fol 
storage. There are 20 awaiting disposal under the national-secur it) 
clause. That might mean they. are being leased and not necessaril\ 
that they are to be sold. There are 76 that are leased for civilian pro 
duction, and there are 104 that have been sold with the national- 
security clause applied. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. That is the recapture clause? 

Commander McLavennrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. You do not have any activity in connection with them 
now ¢ 

Commander McLavcuriixn. We make an annual inspection for 
maintenance purposes. 

Mr. Taser. That is to find out whether the party who bought them 
with the recapture clause in the contract is properly maintaining the 
buildings or not ? 

Commander McLavueuiin. Correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Is the purchaser required to do that in the contract ? 

Commander McLavucutr. Under the strict national-security 
clause, he is. Some of the plants were sold with modified national- 
security covenants. 

The way the process works, the Bureau of Yards and Docks is re- 
quired by virtue of Navy and Munitions Board regulations to make a 
survey of these plants each year. That report is forwarded to us. We 
make recommendations to the Munitions Board. If the plant is not 
being satisfactorily maintained, they in turn go to the General Services 
Administration or to whomever has sold the facility and advise them 
to bring the plant up to the required maintenance standards. 

Mr. Taner. Now, go on with the rest of them. 

Commander McLavenurn. That is all of them. 

Mr. Taser. That means, regardless of what we do with the plants, 
we still have to follow them up and see what shape they are in all the 
time? 

Commander McLavueu ty. Yes, sir. 


PLANTS OPERATING ON DEFENSE WORK 


Mr. Taser. How many are operating now? Can you tell me that? 
I mean for defense work. 

Commander McLatvcautty. Specifically, I cannot answer that ques- 
tion. I do not have all of the statistics. 

Mr. Taner. You cannot tell how much of this is being devoted to 
the defense effort at this time / 

Commander McLaueututn. It is not the job of our Bureau to work 
on the production business. 

Mr. Taser. You do not know? 

Commander McLaveuturn. I do not know. 

Mr. Morrison. I believe I can answer that in part, Mr. Taber. Of 
the 380 plants for which we have this inspection responsibility, the one 
at Lynn, Mass., is leased to General Electric; the one at Hingham, 
Mass., is used for light industry and warehousing; the one at Kearney, 
N. J., which is a reserve yard, is used for warehousing and storage: 
the one at Brooklyn is leased to the Coast Guard; the one at Port 
Newark, which is leased to the New York Port Authority, is used 
as a marine terminal; the one at Birdsboro, Pa., is used for the pro- 
duction of steel and light industry: the Philadelphia Shipyard is 
used for warehousing and light industry; the one at Cambridge, 
Pa., is leased to GE but is not in use; the one at Wilmington, Del.. 
is leased to the Dravo Corp. and used for light industry; the naval 
reserve gear plant at Lester, Pa., is used by the Bureau of Aeronautics 
for warehousing’ the one at Warren, Ohio, is used to make steel tubing ; 
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Berkeley, Calif., is used for light industry ; Alameda, Calif., is used for 
ship repair; Oakland, Calif., is used for light industry; Alameda is 
used for scrapping ships by the Pacific Bridge Co.; San Francisco is 
used for light industry ; Canton, Ohio, is roe for light industry; De- 
troit, Mich., is used for light industry ; Center Line, Mich., is leased to 
the Ford Co. to make auto parts; Lebanon, Pa.—that is a Defense De- 
partment project—is used to make boilers and tubing; Winston-Salem, 
N. C., is a Defense Department production project; Columbus, Ohio, 
airplanes; Dallas, Tex., and St. Louis, Mo., jet aircraft; Kansas City, 
jet aircraft; Alameda, Calif., aircraft; Mineola, N. Y., aircraft con- 
struction; Bethel, N. Y., warehousing, used by the New York Ship- 
yard; Trenton, N. J., light industry; and Tampa, Fla., light industry. 

Admiral Jettey. I might say this list of 30 represents more or less 
the cats and dogs out of the 205. They were the ones it was difficult 
to lease. Nobody was building any airplanes up until recently; no- 
body was building any ships. So, we had to get warehouse people, 
storage people, and concerns like that in those kinds of buildings. 

In the use of the 30, I would not expect more than 10 percent to be 
for defense purposes, whereas I would suspect most of the other 
plants would be adaptable immediately for defense output. 

Mr. Wiceiesworth. Why do you put this under “Industrial mobili- 
zation” ¢ 

Admiral JELtLey. It was our directive to include this type of opera- 
tion as an industrial-mobilization object. 

Admiral Ciexron. We get directives from the Munitions Board 
as to exactly what the Navy will put in its industrial-mobilization 
program. 

Mr. WiceiEswortn. It is really a maintenance item; is it not? 

Admiral Jettxy. It is a type of maintenance; yes, sir—but outside 
of a regular naval station. 


PERSONAL SERVICES REQUESTED 


Mr. Wieeitesworrn. And this $425,000 will be utilized specifically 
for what ? 

Admiral Jettey. For pay of personnel who inspect and supervise 
this operation. 

Mr. WicGitesworru. How many personnel ? 

Mr. Morrison. Seventy. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Is that the same number you have had during 
the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Morrison. No. We had 62 during 1951. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. And you are increasing that to 70? 

Mr. Morrison. We estimate, because there were more contractual 
services in 1951, that there will be a slightly higher rate of expendi- 
ture during 1951 for personnel services. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. You are going to pay an average salary of 
somewhere around $6,000 ? 

Mr. Morrison. I would say about $4,000. 





BREAKDOWN BY OBJECT CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. What will the balance of $420,000 be used for ? 
Mr. Morrison. It might be for the contractual services Mr. Shep- 
pard mentioned of bringing the plans and specifications up to date. 
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\s I mentioned awhile back to him, $12,000,000 is involved in a con- 
tractual program of repairs to these plants. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Have you any itemized breakdown for this 
figure you are requesting, or did you just add something on top of 
the $400,000 ¢ 

Mr. Morrison. I would be glad to put that in the record. I do not 
have the breakdown on that particular item. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

01 Salaries --------- _- sehen $322, 310 


02 a ewes aa 9, 000 
03 C pees Fase a Rta a Sipetety td ; me 3, 000 


07 Other contractual services_—-- is * SSN : 71, 000 
OS Supplies and materials : = ES mae 15, 000 
09 Equipment we WMA A od 3, 690 
15 Taxes and refunds_-_ mea ah ebm Sh : 1, 000 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. Did you have an itemized breakdown in arriv- 
ing at this figure ¢ 

Mr. Morrison. That is correct. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. But you do not have it with you? 

Mr. Morrison. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much of this is for pay of personnel? 

Admiral Jettey. About $280,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. That leaves about $145,000 for something else. For 
what does the rest go? 

Admiral Jettey. That will be for preparing plans under contract. 

Mr. Morrison. All logistic support for the offices in charge of con- 
struction will cover travel, consumable supplies—— 

Mr. Scrivner. How much for travel ? 

Mr. Morrison. As I said to Mr. Wigglesworth, I do not have the 
breakdown on that, but I can put that in the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is not any of this work done by military per- 
sonnel ? 

Mr. Morrison. The officer in charge of construction is, but he has 
a civilian staff of one or two engineers that he utilizes for the in- 
spection work, 

Mr. Scrivner. How many plants do these civilians inspect ? 

Mr. Morrison. Thirty. 

Mr. Scrivner. What happens to the remainder of the other 200; 
are not they given any inspection? 

Commander McLavueuiin. The inspection of the 205 plants is made 
by the civilian personnel in the district public-works offices. In addi- 
tion to those inspections, we have personnel stationed at the plants 
specifically to carry out administrative duties. 

Admiral Jettey. These 70 people will be actually located at indi- 
vidual plants and stay there. 

Commander McLavucuuin. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Jeter. In other words, the 30 plants are large and impor- 
wn enough to warrant having someone stationed there. The other 

170 have visits from the district public-works offices periodically. 

Commander McLavucuir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where will the request for funds for those other in- 
spectors come ¢ 

Admiral Jettry. That will come along under the second activity 
to be discussed, the district public-works offices. 
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YARD-MAP PREPARATION 


Mr. Scrivner. I, too, was impressed, as Mr. Sheppard was, by the 
request in here for preparation of vard maps at these plants when 
you have had them and owned them ever since their construction. Ii 
seems odd to me, too, that now you would have to go back and prepare 
yard maps for them. It seems to me you would have them right 
there and every time an addition was made to a plant you would be 
able to place it right on a map in your own shop without having to 
have new maps made for them, because up to now there have not been 
very many additions made to those; have there ? 

Admiral Jettey. There have been some parts removed with Navy 
approval. 

Mr. Scrivner. Has not that been noted and marked on the map/ 
If you have taken one building off, has not something been done in 
somebody’s office to show that building is off the premises now, so 
that the map would be up to date? 

Admiral Jettey. We do that in the Regular Navy activities set-up 
and have been doing it for 100 years, but these activities have just 
been slow in getting the thing sorted out and getting the responsibility 
allocated. We now have placed the responsibility in the district pub- 
lic-works offices, and they now have it in hand and are getting it up to 
date, and they will be responsible for keeping it up to date in the 
future. 

Mr. Scrivner. Somebody said this is a comparatively small item. 
How much of this request is contemplated to be used for the prepara- 
tion of yard maps? 

Admiral Jettey. We do not have that breakdown with us. I would 
say in the neighborhood of $25,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that covering all of the 205 plants or merely the 
304 

Admiral Jettey. When the annual inspection is being made this 
year, each year you add a little to it, and we are getting the breakdown 
by building on each facility this year. All of the yard maps certainly 
will not have to be revised. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some will merely have to be checked, because there 
have been no changes made? 

Admiral Jetiey. That is correct. And the others will have to be 
corrected. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, the only place you will have to do much work 
as it relates to yard maps will be in those installations where there 
have been major changes made ? 

Admiral Jevtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And, by the time you get through with this year’s 
inspection of all 205 plants, you should have in somebody’s office an 
up-to-date map of each one of those facilities which will tell exactly 
what structures have been placed thereon ? 

Admiral Jettry. We will have. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Sueprarp. Take up the next item, No. 4, “Departmental ad- 
ministration,” which reflects that you are making a request in 1952 
for $5,324,000. The justification is reflected on page 7-27. 

Proceed with your justification for that request, Admiral. 
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Admiral Jettry. This request for funds is for the operation of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks here in Washington and covers the pay 
of personnel, the cost of printing, consumable supplies, furniture, 
travel, and so forth. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks has technical control and is re- 
sponsible for technical engineering advice and services for the main- 
tenance, operation, and repair of the public works and utilities at the 
whole shore establishment. We furnish technical assistance and ad- 
vice in connection with the training of construction-battalion units: 
design and procure equipment necessary for the construction-battalion 
units; develop research and development programs; administer the 
purchase, lease, and disposal of real estate for the whole Navy: we are 
concerned with and prepare plans for the shore part of it and the use 
of seabees and also the material programs and so forth. 


PERSONAL SERVICES REQUESTED 


Mr. Sueprarp. I notice the biggest item reflected in your break- 
down is $4,378,000 as it applies to salaries. 

Admiral Jeniry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepraup. What is the total personnel that will be involved— 
first military and then civilian / 

Admiral Jetiey. 1 would like to explain one thing about the 
civilians. The civilians in the Bureau of Yards and Docks are paid 
from one of two appropriations—either this appropriation “Civil 
engineering” or the appropriation “Public works, Navy.” The ma- 
jority of them are paid from “Civil engineering” funds. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What particular type of individual would fall 
within the combination that might resolve itself into salaries of $4,- 
378,000 ¢ 

Admiral Jetitey. Where we can definitely allocate a man whose 
duties are concerned with the construction program, he is allocated 
to “Public works.” However, a great many of our people are part 
time on public works, part time on maintenance and part time on 
operation, and they are required to do whatever engineering that 
comes up. That type of personnel is charged to “Civil engineering.” 
What you might call overhead personnel, such as the typist pool, file 
clerks, and messengers, are charged to “Civil engineering.” 

In 1950 we had 505 man-years charged against “Civil engineering.” 
298 man-years charged against “Public works”—a total of 803 eivil- 
ians. In addition, we had 42 or 43 officers. 

In 1951 we had 615 civilians charged against “Civil engineering.” 
286 charged against “Public works”—a total of 901 civilians. In 1951 
the number of military is 120. Those 120 military include enlisted 
personnel, of which we have about 8, plus 41 officers who are on duty 
outside of Washington in charge of contracts. They report directly 
tothe Bureawof Yards and Docks. The figure of 40 I gave for 1950 
was for Washington only. 

The figure for 1952 for Washington will be about 72 officers, 8 en- 
listed, plus 40 outside of Washington charged to the Washington 
allocation. 

Mr. Surprarp. I note a footnote at the bottom of page 7-27 under 
“Description of program content” which says “Funds in the amount 
of $4,578,000 provide for 880 man-years and a position ceiling of 


1,195.” 
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-Admiral Jectey. There is a typographical error in the 1,125. Thai 
should be 1,050. One thousand and fifty is the position ceiling. 

I had gotten to the number of 615 man-years in 1951 against “Civi! 
engineering.” ‘The comparable position ceiling for 1951 has been sw), 
We have been 185 below that. In fiscal 1952 we expect 880 agains 
“Civil engineering” in man-years with a position ceiling of 1,050. 
In 1952 we expect 880 in “Civil engineering” and 269 chargeable 
against “Public works”—a total of 1,149—plus a military personie! 
of 135. ‘The increase from 1950 to 1952 of both civilian ce military 
is from 803 to 1,284. 


BUDGET INCREASE BASED ON WORKLOAD 


Mr. Suerrarp. Taking the minor items reflected underneath the 
salary presentation, they show increases, for example, from 1951 to 
1952 in all of those categories. To what is that increase attributa)le/ 
In printing and reproduction, expendable supplies and materials, 
furniture and equipment, officer and civilian travel, what are the ad 
tional requirements that make it necessary to reflect an increase in tf!) 
1952 estimates in these particular items / 

Mr. Sanoester. In each of those cases the increase is in part a pro 
portionate increase as the manpower was stepped up in each of the 
Bureau’s divisions in the number of men we actually have on-board. 

Do you want me to run through these individual items ? 

Mr. Sreprarp. Not necessarily that. What I am trying to get 
at—and I think it is basically prevalent under the over-all expendable 
factor—is apparently you have an additional workload added to thai 
operation. 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are these increases the result of that additional 
workload or the result of the transfer of an activity being brong)it 
into the Bureau that has again created an increased workload? What 
does the workload have to do with the increases reflected in your 1: 
estimates as compared with what they were in your 1951 operation! 
There is a basic reason for it. It must be the workload or something 
of that kind. 

Admiral Jetiry. It is directly proportipnate to the workload. Tx 
workload determines the number of personnel, and the number of 
personnel fixes the consumable supplies, travel, furniture, and » 
forth. 


NEW FUNCTION OF PRIORITIES AND ALLOCATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. Have you had any new activity that has been ade 
to this particular aspect of your appropriation function which re- 
solves itself into the $5,324,000? Is there a new activity in there 0 
not ? 

Admiral Jettey. We have one new activity. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is it? 

Admiral Jetiey. Priorities and allocations, in which we have | 
personnel in 1951, and we estimate it will require 54 additional! 
1952. That is a guess on our part, because we do not know yet whi: 
the controlled materials plan is going to require. We have decide’ 
that we will make the architects and engineers who prepare the pa 
also execute the CMP forms, which should enable us to reduce that 5! 
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However, until the National Production Authority lays out their 
rules—they were supposed to get them to us this month, but we have 
not gotten them yet—we won't know how many people we will need 
in W ashington. Our best guess from World War II experience is 
54 more. 

The remaining increases are practically all caused by the workload. 
Priorities and allocations is the only new activity we have had in the 
last few years. 

Mr. Sirepparp. It is reasonable to assume you are going to have to 
project yourself into the priority activity. Have you had the priority 
program decided upon ‘ 

Admiral Jettey. We have already done things such as getting a 
little steel for the fellow who makes pipes to go under runways. “In 
other cases we get directives and any other assistance needed. , As I 
say, we have 11 ‘people doing that now. As to what will happen when 
the new rules are put out, we are guessing we will need 54 more. 


TOTAL PERSONNEL, PRESENT AND PROPOSED 


Mr. Sixes. Give me the number of personnel, both civilian and 
military, in departmental administration at the end of fiscal 1951. 

Admiral Jettey. At the end of fiscal 1951, we expect to have 1,050 
civilian personnel and 80 military personnel in Washington. 

Mr. Sixes. And at the present or some near date ? 

Admiral Jettny. As of March 31, of those 1,050, we had 990 on 
board. 

Mr. Sixes. I want the number as of the end of fiscal 1952. 

Admiral Jettey. One thousand, three hundred and forty. 

Mr. Sixes. Total, or civilian? 

Admiral Jettey. Civilian. 

Mr. Stxes. How many military ? 

Admiral Jeniry. 119. 

Mr. Srxes. What job is being done that requires that substantial 
increase in personnel during fiscal 19524 

Admiral Jentey. On account of the increased volume of business, 
more activity, additional stations, we expect in fiscal 1952 an increase. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the increased volume of business a material increase 
over the 1951 level ? 

Admiral Jeter. Yes, sir. Although our appropriation in fiscal 
year 1951 for construction jumped from an average of about $40 
million to $400 million a year, it was so crowded toward the end of 
the fiscal year that the increase in personnel has not yet caught up 
with the increase in workload. 

It looks from preliminary figures as though our contract load in 
fiscal 1952 will be about double 1951—in the neighborhood of $800 
million or $900 million. That is for public-wor ks construction only 
and does not include the other type of contract work—that is, small 
contracts for repair and rehabilitation of buildings. 

Mr. Srxks. Is your request for some 50 percent additional in furni- 
ture and equipment predicated on the increase in personnel,strength ? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What about the item “Officer and civilian travel,” where 
you also show a marked increase? Is that due to the increased activity 
you are speaking of ? 
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Admiral Jettey. The increased activity plus the increased cost of 
travel, per diem and railroad fares, but mainly because of more work 
going on that requires consultation and people to go out and check, 
and so forth. 


REUSE OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Ritey. Admiral, does your Bureau buy its own furniture and 
equipment ¢ 

Admiral Jetiry. Each bureau budgets for it. The actual purehas- 
ing is done through the General Services Administration, but we have 
to budget and pay for it. 

Mr. Rizey. When one bureau does not need some of its equipment, 
is that channeled back into General Services and redistributed to those 
that do need it 

Admiral Jettey. It is channeled back, but whether it goes to the 
Department of Defense or General Services I do not know. 

About a year ago we had a lot of desks moved out of the building. 
Whether they got turned over to the Department of Defense or 
General Services I do not know. 

Mr. Sanesrer. They stayed within the Department of Defense. 

Admiral Jeter. They were redistributed within the Department 
of Defense ¢ 

Mr. Sanoster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. And that is done? 

Mr. Sanaster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. I know from time to time that the different depart- 
ments do not have use for certain equipment, and I am wondering 
whether or not it is declared surplus and new equipment is purchased 
when needed or whether the used equipment is channeled back to the 
warehouse and redistributed to those departments that did need it. 
I am glad to learn that this is being done. 


SPECIFIC POSITION INCREASES 


Mr. Taper. Admiral, I have been kind of looking over your break- 
down of personnel. I wonder if you would like to ‘look at it on page 
393 of the committee print. It is kind of interesting. 
You told us about nine new lawyers. I do not know what you 
need them for, but I suppose it is natural to fill in with that. 
You get down to administrative officers, and you jump from one 
to five—from one at $7,600 to five at $58,600. 
Then you have architects, where you jump from one to three at 
23,600. 
You have civil engineers, and you jump from one to four, from 
S7.800 to $31,600. 
Electrical stays the same. I do not understand that. 
In fire prevention, you have added one. 
In engineer, general, you jump from 13 to 19 from 1950 to 1952. 
In engineer, mechanical, you jump from $33,600 to $38,600—one 
additional, 
Engineer, structural, you jump from two to four, from $16,000 to 
832.400, 
And from one attorney at $7,000, you jump to six at $39,200. 
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Then you have a lot of new officers—a budget officer at $6400; a 
budget analyst, BG A400; employment officer, $6,400: three architec- 
nee engineers at $20,000; a mechanical engineer at $6,400. And you 
jump from 24 to 35 engineers, from $156,000 to $228,800. ; 

In industrial specialists—I do not know what that covers—you 
jump from $20,000 to $33,200, from three to five. 

Then you have land acquisition specialists. Are you buying a lot 
of land or planning to buy a lot of land ¢ 

Admiral Jevitry. It depends on what you call a lot. We are buy- 
ing a lot more than we had in the last few years. But so far land 
acquisitions have mostly been required by extensions of runways. 
where we have extended runways half a mile or so, and we have had 
to buy land at some of the air stations adjacent to the field. 

Mr. Taser. Then you go down a little ways and you find *Admin- 
istrative, officer,” where you jump from one to nine, from $5,600 
to $49,600, and right below that under architect, one jumps to six. 
from $5,400 to $34,200. 

Phen you go down a ways and strike “Engineer, general,” where 
you jump from 9 at $49,000 to 44 at $243,000. 

Industrial specialist, six up to 26, from $32,000 to $150,000. 

A lot of others I am skipping. 

Then you have an information editorial specialist, where you jump 
from one to eight. I do not know how you get that way. 

Then you get a great lot of architectural engineers and budget 
examiners where you jump from two to four, and here is a new item 
“Realty officer.” where you want six new ones at $34,400. 

[am wondering how you get that way and what you do with these 
information editorial specialists. Are they any good except to get 
you in trouble ¢ 

Admiral Jettey. As a matter of fact, our information specialists 
are used mostly in the preparation of training material rather than 
what is ordinarily called public information or public relations. 

In general, a lot of these titles in particular—not numbers but 
titles—are caused by changes in civil service. They decide a fellow 
should be called a realty officer instead of “attorney, real estate.” 

However, there is an increase in numbers shown by the totals from 
590 to 1,050 over a 2-year period, and that is directly attributable to 
the increase in business we have had over the past year and anticipate 
over the 1951 budget presentation. There is more going on; there 
are more demands for engineering advice and information, and there 
is more work. 

Mr. Taser. It seems like it is a pretty liberal set-up. How many 
do you have on the roll in the department right now / 

\dmiral Jenuey. As of March 31, we have 990 civilian employees 
aboard. 

Mr. Taner. And that is 190 above the number of positions—— 

Admiral Jeter. Some of those 990—about 286—are charged to 
Public Works: so that about 700 are charged to civil engineering, 01 
which this is a recapitulation. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Admiral, I thought you told us there were 615 
in civil engineering and 286 in public works, or a total of 901. 
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Admiral Jettey, That is man-years. The 615 is man-years. ‘I \\. 
corresponding positions to that 615 is 800 total permanent depart- 
mental. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. 800 corresponds to the 901 man-years? 

Admiral Jetiry. No, sir. The 800 are civil engineering and ° 
public works, or a total of 1,100. It is 615 civil engineering and » 
public works, or a total of 901. That is man-years in P1951. 

Now the 615 is the middle figure in the line entitled “Net Pernia 
nent Departmental (average number, net salary).” 

Mr. Taper. I do not know how we are going to get very much of 1 
picture of this. Do these items in here that you have in this table 
on page 7-27 represent just this set-up in here in this item of civi| 
engineering ¢ 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir.’ That figure of $4,378,000 corresponds 
to the figure just above that double line near the bottom of page 3‘) 
of $4,: 378, 000. 

Mr. Taner. I see that, but I do not know what those other items go 
under. For instance, you have a big jump in here in your request for 
travel, from $156,000 to $269,000. And you have a big jump in fur- 
niture and equipment, and printing and reproduction seems to go wp 
quite considerably. 

I suppose there is travel in a lot of these other items we have been 
through. Is that right? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. This travel is only for officers ani 
civilians attached to the departmental staff. 

Mr. Taser. But the item in here of the budget summary on page 
392 of travel, $700,000 is a part of the whole picture, and there hias 
been nothing to show travel anywhere before. 

Mr. Morrison. That is the total. 

Mr. Taner. And then you have printing, and that does not jibe, 
either. And you have a great big jump in your equipment picture. 
I do not know what that covers. 

But I guess that is all I have at this time. 

Mr. WiecLeswortn. This request for $4,378,000 for salaries is in 
respect, as I understand, to a position ceiling of 1,050 in 1952; is that 
right ¢ 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. What was the high in 1951? 

Admiral Jetitey. Eight hundred. 

Mr. WicGLteswortH. You have 990 now; have you not / 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes. But those 990 are both civil engineering 
and public works. 

Mr. Wicelesworru. I want to eliminate the confusion between 
the two if I can. As I understand, your request for $4,378,000 is in 
respect to a position ceiling of 1,050 for civil engineering. Is that 
right ? 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicciteswortH. What do you have on the roll now, or what is 
the high for fiscal 1951 in civil engineering ¢ 

Admiral Jettry. So far, 704 as of March 31. 

Mr. Wiceitesworrn. What was it in 1950 for a comparable figure’ 
Admiral Jettey. Five hundred and ninety. 
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TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL FROM PUBLIC WORKS. 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. So you are asking for about a 50-percent in- 
crease in personnel insofar as civil engineering is concerned ? 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. Our picture looks worse because we 
have been going through a change here. There is an actual decrease 
of 29 of the people charged to public works. We drop the number 
charged to public works from 1951 to 1952. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. There is nothing in this specific request for 
public-works personnel, is there ? 

Admiral Jettey. No. What I am saying is that we had people 
in 1950 charged to public works that on reconsideration we felt i 
proper to charge to civil engineering; so that all the additions to 
civil engineering are not new personnel—new hires. They include a 
proportion of people who have been transferred from public works. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Well, public works is not in this picture as I 
understand it, directly. 

Admiral Jetiey. No, sir; but I wanted to point out it was not all 
new hiring. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. Does the personnel for public works show a 
decrease in 1952 as compared to 1951 ¢ 

Admiral Jettry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGiteswortu. How much ? 

Admiral JELLEY. Seventeen. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. So it is approximately the same as was carried 
in 1951 in this connection ? 

Admiral Jettry. Yes, sir. But it is not going up the way civil 
engineering has gone up. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. Is this figure of $4,378,000 another figure that 
was arrived at by the mystical slide-rule method we discussed the other 
day ? 

Admiral Jetiry. Well, it is made up by putting all of these posi- 
tions together and coming up with that figure of $4,378,000. Basically, 
we try to estimate how many there are of this grade of engineers and 
how many there are of this grade of architects and add the total num- 
ber of positions multiplied by the salary rates and add them all up. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. We were told the other day about a system of 
determining increased administrative personnel in terms of increased 
workload in operating units compared with the load carried in the 
last year or two but without any specific consideration for the units 
and the detailed requirements of those units. I was wondering if the 
same slide-rule method had been used 1 reaching this proposed 
increase. 

Mr. Sanester. No, sir. The increase was built up specifically unit 
by unit, job by job of the individual units themselves. So that we 
can tell you what our thinking was in each individual organizational 
unit and what the individual position changes are in there. Each one 
has been substantiated by the supervisor of that unit to both the 
assistant chief and the management people where the jobs are neces- 
sary, and they were very carefully reviewed. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. Why should this increase be so much larger 
than the over-all increase in the Navy? 

Mr. Sanester. So far as civil engineering is concerned ? 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. Yes. 
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Mr. Sanesrrk. The increase actually is not as bad as it seems in 
terms 

Mr. Wieeie worrn. The admiral just told me it was.50 percent, 
and it is almost 100 percent compared with 2 years ago. 

Admiral Jettey. The total civil engineering has gone from $54 mil 
hon in 1950 to $203 million in 1952, or four times as much. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. What do you mean by, “total civil engineer- 
ing ?” 

Admiral Jettey. On page 7-7 there is a recapitulation. Total 1950 
appropriations, civil engineering, $54,862,235. 1952 estimate, 
$203,488, 000, 

Mr. Taser. $80 million of that is equipment. 

Admiral Jettey. We have had to put on a lot of additional specifi- 
cation writers and engineers and clerks to handle the requisitions and 
write the specifications for that equipment. That is where most of 
those industrial specialists come. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. This is departmental organization, as I under- 
stand it ? 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLesworrn. A lot of this is handled out in the field, is it 
not ¢ 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir; we handle just as much as we can out in 


the field. 





DETERMINATION OF OTHER ITEMS OF EXPENSE 


Mr. WicaieswortH. How are these other items determined ? 

Admiral Jetiey. The printing and binding? 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. Is that a slide-rule operatiton, in terms of the 
requested increase in personnel ? 

Mr. Sanesrer. No, sir. In each case, again, the items were built up 
from the Bureau requirements. If you put these on a slide rule you 
will find some of them are increased inordinately so far as a straight- 
manpower ratio would be, and others are not increased nearly as much 
as you would expect from the increases in manpower. In each case 
it is because instead of trying to do it with a slide rule, as you indicate, 
we have gone down and built up actual requirements and priced them 
and come up with a dollar value. 


FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wicciesworrn. Take the “Furniture and equipment” item, for 
instance. Is that $223,000 accurate? 

Mr. Sanastrer. We have a shopping list right here of what we are 
going to buy. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Is that an accurate figure / 

Mr. Sanester. It is an accurate estimate. 

Mr. Wiceteswertu. Well, is it accurate? You have it in two dif- 
ferent places in this justification, and unless I am mistaken it is a 
different figure in each instance. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The gentleman is inquiring into the accuracy of 
your mathematics. Would you answer the question, please 

Mr. SanGsrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. 1 want to know what is the correct figure, 
first. 
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Mr. Sanestrer. May I give you some revisions that have been made 
on these things, sir? 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Do we not have the right figure before us? 

Mr. SanGsrer. I am not sure you have, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. What is the correct figure / 

Mr, Sanoster. For printing and reproduction 4 

Mr. Wice_esworrn. Furniture and equipment. 

Mr. Sangster. Furniture and equipment, $190,000, sir. 

Mr, WiGcLeswortH. It appears in the justification at one place as 
$233,000 and in another place as $223,000. 

Mr. SHeprarp. $223,000 and $233,000, 

Mr. Wiectesworrn. Yes. 

Mr. Sanester. Here is what happened on that: In making up 
this departmental estimate there was one item of $93,500 completely 
eliminated. In order to include that we have made up a revision here 
which shows the 1952 estimates as appearing in your book, and then 
a list of the revised estimates to take care of this item for training 
film, slides, and scripts, which is handled by the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics. but which we have to pay for. We have a directive from them 
to transfer funds. 

I would like to turn over copies of this revision. 

Mr. WieeLesworrnu. -As I understand it, this item can be reduced 
to $193,000; is that right ? 

Mr. Sanester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wic6Lesworrn. So we can take $30,000 off in one place and 
$40,000 off in another place; and I wonder how accurate these other 
items are here ¢ 

Mr. Sanesrer. The first shopping list was prepared on an organiza- 
tion of both military and civilian in higher numbers than we have 
in this. 


ACCURACY OF BUDGET FIGURES 


Mr. Wiee.eswortn. Is the $197,000 figure accurate / 
Mr. Sanoster. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Wiceieswortn. Is the $133,500 figure accurate / 
Mr. SancGster. No, sir: it is too low. 
Mr. Wieeitesworru. What should that figure be ? 
Mr. Sanasrer. $159,000. There is a copy right there ; $159,800, sir. 
Mr. Wiecieswortn. Is the $269,500 figure correct / 
Mr. Sanoster. No, sir: not now. It is $200,000. 
Mr. Wieetesworru. $200,000 ? 
Mr. Sanesrer. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Wiccteswortn. We are making some headway. 
Mr. Scrivner. No, you are not; you just think you are: because 
the total comes out the same. 
Mr. Wiceieswortrn. The total is the same / 
Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 
Mr. Wigeieswortn. Is the $123,000 accurate ? 
Mr. Suepparp. He asked you if the figure of $125,000 is correct. 
Mr. Sanesrer. In the 1952 initial, ves, sir: but it does not stand 
It is $125,000. 
 Wiceieswortn. $125,000 7 
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‘ a . : cote 
Mr. SHEPPARD. $125,430 in the revised estimates, 1952. in vour las: 
column, as I interpret it. 

Mr. Sanesrer. Yes, sir. 


EXPLANATION OF REVISION IN FIGURES 


Mr. Wiceirsworrn. What is the explanation of this? T assumed 
these figures you presented to us were figures approved by the Budge: 
Bureau and accurate figures. 

Mr. Sanesrer. The figures initially presented were ones that we 
expected to be able to live up to. When we found out we had $93,500— 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. When you found out what / 

Mr. SaneGsrer. $93,500 for training films that we did not know 
about. 

Mr. WiccLesworrn. I am sorry: I did not understand it. $93,500 
what ? 

Mr. Sanesrer. What caused the change is this: In the first place, 
we had built the 1952 original estimates around 1.125 civilian jobs 
rather than 1,050. In each case we were able to stand behind the list 
that was prepared except in one, and that was expendable supplies, 
which was not heavy enough. 

Mr. Suerprarp. May I be permitted to ask a question at this point. 
Mr. Wigglesworth / 

Mr. Wie6Leswortrn. Certainly. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Here is something that occurs at the moment that 
rather interesting. In other words, you drafted your original require 
ments, and I presume did so on the basis of a justifiable approach: 
and conclusion. ‘Then you find by some inadvertence or happenstance 
that you are out in two instances for two specific figures, for a tot! 
of how much money? In those two instances what would have been 
the total you were out of step / 

Mr. Sangster. $26,300 and $93,500; $119,800. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, you found you were $119,800 short ’ 

Mr. Sanesrer. $93,500 we had not even known we were going to 
have to budget for. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What I am trying to establish is this: Originally 
under your estimate your figures were set up upon the basis of fact 
and requirement. 

Mr. Sanoster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And reflected a series of figures that are now repro 
duced in this recap in the next to the last column of your justification: 

Mr. Sangster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Now, because you found after those figures had bev! 
put together you were short $93,500 for photographic operations 

Mr. Sanesrer. Training. 

Mr. Suepparp. Training photographic operations, you went back 
to readjust your budget. 

Mr. SAnGster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. To meet that requirement by making reductions in 
some of the predetermined factors. You come up with the same total, 
so you actually work within the same limit of money that you had. 

Mr. Sanaster. Yes, sir. The reason was this: The initial 1952 
budget, as I say, was based on a few more people. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Yes. 
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Mr. Sangster. But since the expendable supplies and materials were 
actually less than we needed, when we reviewed it we put in as much 
of what was left as we could. Actu: lly we needed more money than 
the $159,000, but we did not think it was appropriate to try to increase 
the over- -all request we put in. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. In order to ~—? within your figure of $5,324,000 
you made your adjustment internally ¢ 

Mr. Sanesrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. I mean, within these figures presently before us, 
which go to make up the total. 

Mr. SANGsTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is all right; but it would go back again to this 
questionable procedure. How “good Was your estimate in the first 
place, to allow that much of asw iteh ? 

Mr. Sangster. Except in one instance I think it was good, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Let me see. I wonder how good an adding machine you 
have over there. 

Do you have a copy of this last sheet you handed us / 

Mr. SANGsTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Item No. 1 is a minus $20,000; item No. 3 is a plus 
$26,300; item No. 4 is a minus $33,000; item No. 5 is a minus $69,000; 
item No. 6 is a minus $8,000; item No. 7 is minus $10,000, The third 
one down is plus $20,000, The last item is plus $2,400; that makes a 
total plus figure of $48,700 and a minus figure of $140,000, You still 
vet the same result ; that kind of made me wonder how good an adding 
machine you had. 

Mr. Sanester. Apparently there is one figure that was not repro- 
duced in your list there. Iam sorry. Under “Training films, slides, 
scripts, and so forth,” in the 1952 revised estimates there is a figure 
there of $93,500. 

Mr. Taner. Ninety-three thousand five hundred dollars. Where 
does it go? : 

Mr, SaNasrer. In the 1952 revised, opposite “Training films, slides, 
and ser ips.” 

Mr. Suepparp. This sheet is blank. 

Mr. Sangster. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. It comes to what? 

Mr. Sanester. $93,500. 

Mr. Taper. In the revised estimate ? 

Mr. Sangster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That was left out of the other; is that right? 

Mr. Sanaster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Why did you leave this out? Was it an oversight? 

Mr. Sanester. Why did it not appear before? A typographical 
error, apparently. 

Mr. Wieciteswortn. When did you do all this adjusting? 

Mr. Sanester. When were we billed for that $93,000? 

Mr. Morrison. By Bureau of Aeronautics, letter dated April 27. 

Mr. Sanester. When ? 

Mr. Morrtson. April 27 .1951. 

Admiral Jertey. About a month ago. 

Mr. Suepparp. I suggest that one of your auditors run over this 
ar fast and see if your figures are out of balance even as of now. 

r. Taper. It is only a thousand or a couple of thousand off. 
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Mr. WiceLeswortu. Well, does not what you have said really mean, 

e take an example, that you figured out in great detail that you had 

» have $223,000 worth of furniture, and now you have ‘decided 
— only need $193,000 4 

Admiral JELLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner, $190,000 is all he says now. 

Admiral Jetitry. $190,270. 

Mr. Sanesrer. But our initial plans were to actually house and 
staff more people. 

Admiral JeELiey. 1,125 instead of 1,050? 

Mr. Sanoster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceresworri. The Budget approved $5,324,000, and you 
have shuffled the breakdown around within the last month, after that 
approval ¢ 

Mr. Sanaster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieeiesworru. That is what it comes to? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceirsworru. I do not know that I have any further ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, in view of what has transpired here 
in the last few minutes, the question in my mind naturally arises: 
How much other shifting has taken place, and how much will? If 
the other bureaus of the Navy have done the same thing, the presenta- 
tion that has been given us in the past few days is absolutely un- 
realistic. It leaves me very much in doubt as to the accuracy of the 
entire proceedings. 

I might ask either Admiral Hopwood or Admiral Clexton if they 
know anything about any similar situation to this, or if they know 
anything about this situation as relates to this particular presentation 
of “Civil engineering, Navy.’ 

Admiral Horwoop. Up to a half hour ago, Mr. Scrivner, every 
presentation that was presented to you was in accordance with the 
committee print and also the President’ s budget. Myself, I was as 
much surprised as you were, sir, when this change came out in this 
activity 4. I had not seen it before this minute. The witness doe: 
not have the authority to submit any changes in the present budget 
without clearance with the Office of the C omptroller of the Navy and 
this has not been done. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I know that up to now the other presentations 
have been the same as in the budget. I also know that, of course, the 
Navy had to work pretty fast from the time the President’s budget 
was sent up to the Congress before they had to come in on their presen- 
tation of their figures. The chances were that some of the bureaus 
had very few days to prepare these presentations. 

Mr. Morrison. May I add, Mr. Scrivner 

Mr. Scrivner. Just a minute. 

Here is one Bureau or one activity, “Civil engineering, Navy” that 
has had more time. Apparently these figure were just prepared re- 
cently, because the date on this sheet that has just been handed us 
with the revised balances is the date of May 22. If they have found 
it necessary to make some changes in order to come within the figures 
allowed, it would stand to reason that many of the others have. If 
that is true, then the presentation made to this committee, while it 
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may have coincided with the budget requests, would, in my mind, 
probably justify a belief that while it had coincided it was not an 
actual factual presentation of the Bureau's needs. I cannot escape 
that conclusion. It disturbs me no end. 

This “Civil engineering, Navy” has come out with the same amount 
of dollars, but certainly I would have felt different if I had first seen 
the figure of $200,000 for officer and civilian travel. Quite fr: ankly, 
one of the questions I was going to ask, and I would have | been justified 
in asking, was for a pretty det railed bit of information as to why they 
would have to have $269,500 for travel. Now that comes in in a figure 
of $200,000. That is a cut of $69,500. That is around 20 percent. 
Something i is wrong some place. They either overestimated in the first 
place or are low now. That was a considerable jump. It was a jump 
from $156,000 in 1951 to $269,500, which to me looked like a very dis- 
proportionate additional increase in the request. If $200,000 is realis- 
tic then, of course, $269,500 is unrealistic and should not have been 
presented. 

With the changes in this presentation, it leaves me completely at a 
loss to know what questions to ask to elicit the real facts. For that 
reason, Mr. Chairman, being highly dissatisfied with this presenta- 
tion, I have no questions at all. 

Mr. SuHerparp. I think, gentlemen, if you will just stop to think 
of it a moment, a situation of this character leaves the committee in 

‘ather an embarrasing position. Upon our part we have a desire 
to take your figures as you present them to us. I know from the 
impact of this budget you have had a terrific job. I know what has 
been going on in many instances, with the men working to all hours 
of the night, trying to get themselves in step with conditions. 

However, it is very difficult to get away from one factor. In the 
first place, if your original figures were mathematically correct insofar 
as the requirements were concerned, and then for reasons within your 
own functions down there you see fit to lessen one requirement in order 
to take care of a requirement that has slipped by, been forgotten or 
misplaced, I believe you would have been far better off to leave that 
item completely out of the bill, and come before the committee and 
say, “We made this mistake” than to have changed your figures. 
Frankly, I think you would have been in a much better position before 
the committee. As it is now, I think the question would be quite in 
keeping to say, “Why were your original figures inaccurate to the 
degree that you could deduct from them ?” 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Sheppard, I do not believe that statement is 
correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I am perfectly willing to have the record cleared. 

Mr. Morrison. As you probably realize, we had about 48 hours to 
come up with our green sheet figures to submit. We had men working 
around the clock trying to meet this budgetary deadline. When this 
request came in from the Bureau of Aeronautics they came in to me 
and wanted to know what could be done to get this item in the budget. 
They had not planned on it. It was an item which through 1951 was 

cared for by the Bureau of Aeronautics. I told them it was impossible 
to come before this committee and recommend the inclusion of any 
item that had been omitted. I said the only thing that could be done, 
if this thing materialized, was to absorb it within the funds available. 
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Mr. Sueprparp. I am sorry; that is not the only thing that could 
have been done. I do not want to take exception, but just to draw 
your attention to something. I do not think there is a member on 
this committee, if you came up or the Bureau of Aeronautics came up 
and said, “By happenstance and stress of the moment we have over 
looked an item which is extremely important. Here is the item. We 
need it,” who would not have considered it. I believe every member 
of this committee would have analyzed the situation and probably 
gone along with it. It is the changing of the figure which I think 
the committee at this time is questioning, and justly so. 

Mr. Morrison. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is all, gentlemen. 

Mr. WieeLteswortn. Of course, Mr. Chairman, I think it is fair to 
say that this committee was allowed to believe that the presentation 
here was correct until we got about 70 percent through the questioning. 

Mr. Sueprparp. That istrue. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. Although from my point of view I would rather 
have them come in and say, “This is it,’ rather than have them 
come up a year from now and find that, having accepted these figures 
as accurate, as originally given to us, before any of these changed 
figures were in, that when they asked for 1,125 men—and we possibly 
granted it—and when we gave them that much they could get along 
with fewer in number, and yet did not come in and tell us they could 
get along with fewer. The whole thing is bad. 

Admiral Jettey. That is the the decision we had to make, whether 
to stick to these figures which were incorrect or come up with correct 
figures. 

Mr. Suerparp. Admiral Hopwood, the Chair will accept any clari- 
fying statement you gentlemen care to put together between now and 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. To be very frank with you, I think 
an explanation is due the committee. 

Admiral Jetiey. I agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Thank you. That is all until tomorrow morning 
at 10 oclock. 


Fripay, June 1, 1951. 
EXPLANATION OF CHANGE IN BUDGET FIGURES 


Mr. Sueprarp. Gentlemen, when the committee adjourned last night 
there was interest expressed by the committee relative to a specific 
change in budget figures. Admiral Jelley, you were instructed to 
prepare a statement for purposes of clarification as of this morning. 
Do vou have such a statement available? 

Admiral Crexron. Mr. Chairman, I have one which I would like 
to make first, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. We should be glad to hear either one of you, but 
the statement should be addressed to the issue we had before us 
when we adjourned last night. 

Admiral Ciexton. That is exactly what this statement covers, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Proceed, please ? 

Admiral Ciexton. Mr, Chairman, yesterday’s change in the budget 
activity, “Departmental administration,” was unauthorized and hence 
cannot be considered a part of the Navy's budget submission. The 
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change was not cleared with the Chief of Naval Operations, the See- 
retary of the Navy, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, or the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

In view of these circumstances, I believe it appropriate to request 
the witnesses to continue to testify on the original authorized sub- 
mittal. The Navy supports the President’s budget in every detail 
and is prepared to justify it as submitted, even though some of the 
technical sections on green sheets were done in great haste. 

As to the use of appropriated funds after they are appropriated, 
the Navy will continue to maintain a strict control over its funds 
to insure that they are used for the purposes for which they were 
justified to the congressional committees. Whenever any significant 
change appears to be necessary, this committee and the Senate com- 
mittee are contacted for clearance. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Does that complete your statement, Admiral? 

Admiral Ciexron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Admiral Jelley, you may make your statement. 

Admiral Jettey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I was surprised by the submission of the unauthorized revised esti- 
mate yesterday but felt I should back up my subordinate. Mr. Sang- 
ster is the best personnel man I have ever met and I have every confi- 
dence in his ability. He is manager of the civilian personnel branch 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

However, after the hearings, when I had a chance to study the 
unauthorized estimate and discuss it with him, I found I could not 
agree with his conclusions. 

First, I would like to explain the reason for his revision which 


was an endeavor to solve an administrative problem within the Bureau. 
At the last minute after review of the budget and submission to the 
Congress, he was informed by the Bureau of Aeronautics that it would 
be necessary to transfer $93,500 to that Bureau for training films 
that they were producing for the use of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks. 

He had ae Ben to provide these funds by reestimating the funds 


in that part of the budget which is administered by his branch 
These are the funds for departmental administration. He revised 
the estimate for that activity keeping the over-all total within that 
allowed by the Bureau of the Budget for departmental administration. 

I do no agree with his solution of the administrative problem pro- 
viding the $93,500 for training films. First, I consider that this 
is a deficiency item that should properly be submitted to the Office 
of Budget and Reports, Secretary of Defense, and Bureau of the 
sudget for their review and approval. Second, I do not agree with 
his reestimates of the programs of the departmental administration 
activity. I do not believe the travel of officers and civilians can 
be reduced from $269,000 to $200,000. Mr. Sangster based his esti- 
mate of $200,000 on travel during fiscal year 1951 to date. In view 
of the fact that our construction workload for 1951 is crowded into 
the end of the fiscal year, I do not think that the increase of our con- 
struction funds from $50,000,000 a year to $470,000,000 a year has 
vet affected travel in fiscal year 1951. 

With the probable increase in construction funds of $900,000,000 
in 1952, I feel that even $269,000 will not be adequate. I would like 
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to point out that our travel costs were $83,000 in the fiscal year 1950. 
Our maintenance and operation workload has more than doubled. 
Our construction workload in 1952 will be 20 times that of 1950. I 
expect our travel requirements for 1952 to follow this trend. 

The amount allowed for furniture and equipment will provide for 
the increased personnel provided for in this budget and permit a small 
replacement of furniture and equipment now on hand that is in poor 
condition. I consider that the funds provided for printing and repro- 
duction are the minimum required for our needs during fiscal year 
1952. The funds provided for expendable supplies and materials and 
for “other service support” have been cut below the minimum for 
efficient operation. 

Last night, the budget staff of the Bureau, and myself, carefully 
reviewed the programs of our submission including those we have 
presented and those yet to be heard. I want to assure you that no 
changes have been made in the approved budget submission. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, picking up our justifications as re 
fiected on page 7-27, as I interpret your testimony, you want the fig- 
ures as presented there to be the figures considered by the committee / 

Admiral Jetury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And under those circumstances it will be necessary 
to make a revision in the figures as reflected on page 7-30, wherein 
the figure $233,000 should be changed to—— 

Mr. Morrison. That is a typographical error, Mr. Sheppard. It 
should be $223,000. 

Admiral Jettey. To agree with the figure on page 7-27. 

Mr. Sueprarp. We shall correct our justifications accordingly. 

When we finished at that point yesterday, Mr. Wigglesworth had 
the witness and will proceed now, please ¢ 


INCREASE IN SALARY ITEMS 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. When we look at the man-year increase, it is 
a little over 33 percent as compared to 1951, and you are asking an 
increase of over 50 percent in your salary item. What is the explana- 
tion of that ¢ 

Admiral Jettey. Man-years increased from 615 te—— 

Mr. Wiceteswortrn. To 880. 

Admiral Jettey. To 880. The dollars increased from $2,820,000 to 
$4,378,000. 

Mr. Wice_eswortH. Which is well over 50 percent. 

Admiral Jetitey. The average salary for 1951 was $4,585 for 615 
positions. The average salary for 1952 is $4,975, an increase of $390. 

In addition we estimated overtime costs of approximately 12 per- 
cent for each man, or $546,100. So that the estimate of $4.378,000 is 
made up of 880 people at the average salary of $4,975 including $546,- 
100 for overtime. We estimated the overtime at 14 or 12.5 percent. 


OVERTIME 


Mr. Wie6Leswortn. Did you not have any overtime in 1951? 
Admiral Jettey. We had overtime in 1951. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. How much? 

Mr. Morrison. Approximately $120,000. 
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Admiral Jetitey. Up until the Ist of May? 

Mr. Morrison. | am projecting that to July 1. 

Admiral Jettey. To the end of the year ¢ 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicetesworru. Why should there be that difference in over- 
time ¢ 

Admiral Jettey. That was based on going to a 44-hour week. 

Mr. Morrison. They were talking of either a 44- or a 48-hour week. 
That was back in the winter, at the time the budgets were initially 
formulated, Mr. Wigglesworth. In other words, there were too par- 
ticular areas in our budget where we did put a little emphasis on 
overtime. One was departmental, about 12.5 percent, which was 
included, and the other big area was the district public works offices 
at which a good many of the men were working 48 hours a week, and 
there we included 10 percent. The over-all budget figure represents 
approximately 5 percent overtime increase. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. I do not yet understand why you think you 
need 450 percent for overtime in 1952 as compared with fiseal 1951? 

Admiral Jettey. Our policy to date on overtime, which has been 
the policy in effect during the fiscal year 1951, was not to put the whole 
Bureau on Saturday work. Most of our overtime work is Saturday 
work, although perhaps 15 percent work longer hours on individual 
days. Our policy during this year has been to work specific individu- 
also and specific sections overtime where the workload justified. As 
a result, on some Saturdays we have 50 people in and on some Satur- 
days we have 250 people in. In the peak of the overtime, which was 
during the winter—during the late fall, winter, and early spring, that 
was the case. It has dropped off since the Ist of April and we are 
down now probably to not more than 25 or 30 people working on 
Saturdays. 

However, at the time our estimates were prepared and the budget 
was reviewed, it was during that heavy period of overtime and we 
were led to believe that the Navy as a whole was going to be put on a 
44- or 48-hour week, a longer workweek, which meant that everyone 
would come in. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Under present conditions, then, you have about 
400,000 or more of velvet in that item / 

Admiral Jettey. If conditions do not change and we do not get 
put on a longer workweek. 


FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WiceéLzsworru. How did you arrive at the figure of $223,000 
for furniture and equipment? Two years ago you only spent $2,000 
and then you went to $150,000 for the current year and now you tell 
ls You want $223,000 for 1952. How did you arrive at that / 

Admiral Jettey. Two years ago we were being contracted. We laid 
people off whom we had to hire back later. We were surveyed and 
furniture was taken away from us. While we h: ay furniture for over 
900 people a year ago May, during the fiseal year 1950 we had furni- 
ture for about 150 ‘people t taken away from us firhich we now have 
to replace. That furniture was turned in to Central Storage and 
redistributed to other branches of the Navy Department ahead of us. 
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Our estimate for furniture is based on the increase in employment 
from 1,050 to 1,340, or 290 people. This year, for 10 months’ actual 
and estimated for 2 months, our estimate is $151,439 as opposed to 
$150,000 available, which means that we will not be able to pay the 
last $1,400 worth. 

It is based on 300 desks, 150 arm and typist chairs at $50 each. Our 
actual cost during 1951 was $47.84; arm chairs and typist desks, 400. 
They are straight chairs, as well as the regular typist chair. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. Mr. Chairman, I understand that Mr. Taber 
has to leave for a few minutes shortly and if he has any questions, 
I] should be glad to yield to him at this time. 

Mr. Suerparp. Very well. 


BREAKDOWN OF PERSONNEL COSTS BY PROJECTS 


Mr. Taser. I should like to have put in the record at some point a 
complete story of the number of personnel in each one of these 9 
projects; the number of man-years and positions for each and the 
amount of money for personnel, for the fiscal years 1945, 1950, 1951, 
and 1952, 

Admiral Jettey. That will take a little bit of study because of the 
change in responsibility since 1945, but we can dig it out. 

Mr. Surerrarp. Can you make a comparable adjustment taking into 
consideration the way your budget is presently arranged ¢ 

Admiral Jetiny. Yes, sir; that is what I meant. It would take us 
a little time to dig out the details and put the figures under our present 
arrangement. 

Admiral CLexron. The figures for 1950, 1951, and 1952 are already 
available. 

Admiral Jettey. Yes. It would be 1945 that would take us some 
time, but we can get it. May I repeat your question to make sure that 
I have it, Mr. Taber? You want the number of man-years in each of 
the 9 programs, the number of positions and the total pay of personne! 
for 1945, 1950, 1951, and 1952 fiscal years? 

Mr. Taper. In each one of those activities, including the number 
of dollars, 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Taser. I just figured this increase in personnel from 615 man- 
years to 880. That is a 43-percent increase while the cash for the 
payroll is a 55-percent increase. I did not think that such an enor- 
mous increase in cash could be justified in spite of what you had said. 

Admiral Jetitey. Part of the difference of the increase between +: 
percent and 55 percent is accounted for by the increased annual salary 
from $4,585 to $4,975, about 7 percent. The remainder is the increase 
in estimated overtime from about $125,000 to $561,000, 

Mr. Taper. That is all. 


OTHER SERVICE SUPPORT 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. What is the item entitled “Other service 
support,” which goes from $25,500 in 1950, 2 years ago, up to a request 
of $123,000 for 1952, an increase of almost 500 percent / 

Admiral Jetitey. That is broken down into photographic equip- 
ment and supplies, $11,000; rental of office equipment—mainly busi 
ness machinery—S$40,000; postage, $18,000; telephone charges, local 
and long-distance, $54,000, a total of $123,000, 

Mr. WicGLesworru. Why is there such an enormous increase there / 

Admiral Jettey. We expect our telephone charges to be just about 
double in 1951. 

Mr. Wiceiesworti. Why should they be double that in 1951 with 
an increase of only 33 percent, or whatever it is, in man-years ¢ 

Mr. Morrison. May I add there, Mr. Wigglesworth, as to the in- 
crease in communication expense, that it represents a transfer of 
$39,000 to the Bureau in 1952 from service-wide operations, commu- 
nications appropriation, because the bureaus now take over the local 
telephone charges. That has all been charged to the appropriation 
service-wide operations during 1951. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. What is the estimate for that expenditure 
under service-wide operations for 1951¢ 

Mr. Morrison. I will have to put that in the record. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. It must have been available in order to arrive 
at this figure, I should think ? 

Admiral Jectey. It was $36,000 in 1951. 

Mr. WiceéLeswortn. That is the estimate of what it cost service- 
wide operations appropriation / 

Mr. Morrison. That is correct. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. And you are now taking that over? 

Mr. Morrison. That is right. 

Mr. Wice.eswortni. There should be a corresponding reduction 
in the service-wide operations budget / 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. They are transferring from their 1952 
budget to us $39,000 for this purpose. 

Mr. WiccéLeswortn. That is all under telephone? 

Mr. Morrison. That is for local telephone costs. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. The admiral said there was $54,000 in here 
for telephone. That includes this $39,000 transfer / 

Mr. Morrison. That is right. 

Admiral Jeter. We estimate our long-distance charges will be 
$15,000, plus these local charges, which go to pay for the Pentagon 
~witchboard, and so forth, of $39,000. Our estimated share of service 
wide operations in 1951 was $36,000. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT RENTAL 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. What about the office equipment item? Are 
you putting that in for the first time 

Admiral Jettey. No, sir. We have had these business machines in 
the Bureau since about 1943. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You are talking about IBM machines under lease / 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir; monthly rental. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you have any Remington-Rand machines? 

Admiral Jetiey. It is all IBM, I believe. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. Obviously, if you pend only $25,500 over-all 
2 years ago, you did not pay anything like $40,000 for rentals. How 
much did you pay for that in 1950, for instance, or in 1951! 

Admiral Jetixy. We paid $33, 000 in 1951. Ido not have the figure 
for 1950 here. 

Mr. Wiaetesworrn. Did you have it installed in 1950? 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes, sir; we did. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. You could not have paid very much for it. 
How did you arrive at this figure ¢ 

Admiral Jetney. Which one, sir? 

Mr. Wiceiteswortu. This $123,000 as compared with $25,500 two 
years ago? You gave me the hessabehowen, but how did you figure that 
you were going to need $40,000 for this equipment 4 

Admiral Jeter. We have had a continual increase in the services 
performed by this equipment. We have all of our transportation 
equipment plus the cost of repair and mileage, and so forth, so that 
we can an: alyze our transport tation cost to find out the cost of operation 
of half-ton trucks and 214-ton trucks, for example. We have had a 
lot of our contract operations on IBM cards, so that we can make 
monthly summaries and find out how much has been spent each month 
per area per type of construction. We have our personnel figures 
all carried on IBM. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. You cannot keep track of them without IBM 
under present conditions ¢ 

Admiral Jetiey. It is quicker and requires less people. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Jettry. We carry fiscal information on them, too, which 
ties in with the Navy Department system, and the plant account cards 
are carried on them. 

Admiral Ctexron. May I add something there, Mr. Wigglesworth ? 
The requirements that are put on the Navy by the agencies of Gov- 
ernment other than the Navy, are so enormous now: adi ays that we are 
going to IBM for practically all of these things that have to be given 
first one way and then broken down another way and then later broken 
down still another way. The only way we can produce the data in 
the time which is allowed us under deadline correspondence is through 
the IBM system. 

Admiral Jetury. I would say that the table that you had there 
covering average salaries had to come from IBM. It could be turned 
out in a week with IBM cards rather than a month with clerks. 

Mr. Suerrarp. There is no question about the efliciency of that type 
of machine. I have always definitely resented the exclusiveness of 
the IBM operation, but as to the mechanics of the operation and its 
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end results, there is no question that they are consider pri more effi- 
cient than doing the same thing by hand power or any other type of 
operation than we have today. 


AVERAGE SALARIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Going back to this question of salaries for your 
civilians, does the $4,975 include overtime ? 

Admiral Jetiey. It includes the overtime. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is true, then I do not see where you get the 
total of $4,378,000. 

Admiral Jetiry. I get 880 positions at $4,975, which makes $4,- 
378,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will those positions be filled for the entire fiscal] 
year of 1952? 

Admiral Jeter. The number of positions, Mr. Scrivner, is 1,340. 
The number of man-hours is 880. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. I thought you told us 1,050? 

Admiral Jeuiey. 1,050 is as of the end of 1951. The 1,340 positions, 
of course, will not be filled all during the year. That will be an end- 
of-the-year goal. 

Mr. WicGLesworrH. You say in your footnote here that funds in 
the amount of $4,378,000 provide 850 man-years with a position ceil- 
ing of 1,050. 

Admiral Jetiey. I am sorry, I gave the wrong figure. I have my 
civil engineering and public works added together. That 1,050 for 
civil engineering is at the end of 1952. The 1 050 goes with the 880. 
I got confused through having the public wor ks figures in there. 

‘Mr. Scrivner. Well, we are confused, too, so I guess that makes it 
even. Of course, the public works and the civil engineering are a 
little confusing to me, too. And I am not as close to it as you are. 


TRAVEL ALLOWANCE 


Is there any travel allowance in your public works program ? 

Admiral Jettry. We have language in the 1951 public-works bill 
which is the last one, permitting charging of travel against it. We had 
not done so for some time. We had a decision over a year ago from 
the Comptroller General that officers’ travel could not be charged 
under the public works appropriations. Although the language was 
changed since, we still charge all travel to civil engineering. In order 
to reduce this confusion, getting public works and civil engineering 
mixed up in the Bureau, I have tried to put charges against civil 
engineering that are difficult to segregate, and restrict charges against 
public works to those that are plainly publie works. So that we make 
the public works charges strictly public works and any charges that 
are difficult to divide between civil engineering and public works we 
put against civil engineering. 

Unfortunately a lot of our people might be working 3 days on the 
type of work that is chargeable to civil engineering and 2 days against 
the type of work that is ‘charge: ible against public works, in any one 
week. It would be a very great bookkeeping burden to try to charge 3 
days of that man’s time next week to one appropriation and 2 days to 
another. Some of our people we cannot segregate and we are charg- 
ing those against public works. 
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ACTIVITIES INVOLVING TRAVEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Who does your traveling for which you are asking 
more than a quarter of a million dollars, under your civil-engineering 
activity ¢ 

Admiral Jettry. That travel is performed by people in our Manage- 
ment Engineeting Section, people in our Personnel Section, to assist 
the district public works officers. It is performed by people in our 
Real Estate Section, including appraisers. It is performed by people 
in our Industrial Plant and Housing Section. It is performed by peo- 
ple in our Auditing and Accounting Section. We have a great deal of 
travel in our Automotive and Construction Equipment Section to the 
various districts. We have quite a bit of travel between fleet head- 
quarters in Norfolk and Washington, and Washington and Hueneme 
by people in our Materials Section that handle advance-base materials. 
We have travel by all of our engineering specialists on soil mechanics, 
structural engineering, weight handling and floating equipment. 

We have a great deal of travel between our contract administrative 
sections and the local areas. As I said previously, we have delegated 
over the last 3 years a great deal of authority for making decisions 
on the spot to our district public works offices. Administratively, 
when you delegate authority, you do have to check up until you find 
out they do their work well. 

Mr. Scrivner. The statement that you have delegated so much 
authority to the district oflices raises a question in my mind as to why 
there should be such a considerable increase in travel. 

Admiral Jettey. You have to check up on how they are doing that 
work, we feel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that is supposed to have been done to 
effect economies, and if it is costing more to do it that way than it 
was the other you had better bring it back here. If you are going 
to have to go around to check up on them all the time and not be 
able to depend upon their doing the job themselves, why delegate 
the authority ? 

Admiral Jevrey. I recall during the war when I was on duty in 
the Bureau, the travel was from the field to the Bureau and not from 
the Bureau out. Now the travel from the field to the Bureau has been 
reduced, and people from the Bureau are getting out to the field. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are getting out; I can see that. As near as 
I can estimate it, in man-hours, from 1950 to 1952, it is going up about 
60 percent, and travel is going up over 200 percent. 

I do not have occasion to travel as much as IT did, but T have run 
into so many of these military travel parties that I cannot escape 
the conclusion that there is a lot of traveling done under the guise 
of doing this, that, or the other, where the job itself of checking up 
could be done almost as: well and almost as quickly either by phone 
orby mail. It isan item that has been abused and is still being abused. 
Phat great an increase in travel does not sound like you are making 
the best use of your manpower. ; 

Admiral Jentey. As I pointed out earlier, we have been operating 
the last several years on an expenditure of around $50 million a year 
for new construction, and this year our appropriations for new con- 
struction are $470 million, of which $300 millon was appropriated 
early in January and $17.5 million in the fourth supplemental which 
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was signed yesterday, I believe. So our expenditures are going to 
skyrocket, and I do think we have to keep our finger on seeing that 
the work is done properly. | 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, somebody seemed to think yesterday evening 
that it eould be cut $69,000. I was in hearty aceord with the cut 
and still am. . 

Going back to the old figures again, of course, I understand your 
position. You and other witnesses who come in here are bound to 
stand by the President’s budget—no more and no less—which, of 
course, makes it very difficult for us. 

Mr. Suerrarv. In compiling your budget for travel, I do not sup- 
pose you had an opportunity to take into consideration the pullman 
increase in rate that went into effect as of yesterday; did you? 

Admiral Jettry. No, sir. ; 

Mr. Scrivner. No, sir; that was not in the picture. 

Admiral Jeter. No, sir. Those estimates were prepared a number 
of months ago. 

Mr. Sueprparp. That in itself, if you have pullman travel, is going 
to decrease your ability to travel, or else you will have to have a defi- 
ciency to absorb that increase. Is not that right? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. 3 

Mr. Scrivner. While you are talking it, even though those rates 
did increase overnight, that was not in the picture when this budget 
was prepared, and that would be an item which might justify a supple- 
mental request later on. 

Mr. Suepparp. I know that. I was asking if there was any pos- 
sibility that this had been anticipated. That is the way I pointed my 
question. I know when it was made up. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was going to point out that with the development 
of these much better trains, with the development of day coaches now 
that are even more comfortable than club cars or pullman sections, I 
do not think it is beneath the dignity of any Army, Navy, or Air Force 
officer to conserve public funds by traveling in day coaches whenever 
possible, and no overnight travel is required. It is not beneath my 
dignity, and I do it for two reasons—first, it is cheaper and, second, 
it is more comfortable—and J am quite sure arrangements can be made 
at every terminal for the military to have access to the coaches prior 
to the general traveling public. By doing that the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force could effect great saving in railroad travel of their per- 
sonnel. 

I am offering that for consideratiton not only in the civil engineer- 
ing activity, but for a department-wide approach. 


CONSTRUCTION BatTraLion SupPort 


Mr. Snepparp. We will pick up the next activity, “No. 5, construc 
tion battalion support,” wherein you are requesting $64,215,000, The 
breakdown is on page 7-33. 

Will you present your justification for that request ? 

Admiral Jeter. The first program is advanced base depots. You 
will recall yesterday we discussed this in connection with the Con- 
struction Battalion Center, pointing out the necessity of reactivating 
depots at Davisville and Gulfport. The charges for the advanced 
base depot itself are about the same at Hueneme as this year. Davis- 
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ville and Gulfport were estimated on a percentage basis of the activi- 
ties at Port Hueneme. 

Mr. SHerrarp. How many bases are involved in the request for 
$14,000,000 ? 

Admiral Jetiny. Three bases—Hueneme, at $8,150,000; Davisville, 
at $8,600,000 ; and Gulfport, at $2,250,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is for operations in those particular places? 
Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 








TRAINING FACILITIES AT ADVANCED BASE DEPOTS 








Mr. SHeprarp. Under your training facilities at advanced base 
depots, you are asking for $585,000. For what is that to be spent ? 

Admiral Jury. That will be spent as follows: At Port Hueneme, 
at the Naval School of Construction, $342,000; Davisville, $141,000; 
Gulfport, $100,000. We have no training facilities at Davisville or 
Gulport. We have just assigned Seabees to Davisville within the last 
2 months, and training facilities are required. 

The funds requested are the minimum required for civilian salaries 
in connection with those facilities plus some construction. We are 
also requesting funds in a separate place for equipment for this 
training. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That will fall under the equipment request ? 

Admiral Jettey. That will fall under the equipment request. 


























EQUIPMENT REPLACEMENT FOR SEABEE OPERATING UNITS 





Mr. Suerrarp. I wish you would pick up the next item, which is 
reflected as a rather heavy item of $43,840,000 for procurement of 
classified items. If you wish to have part of the answer off the record, 
so indicate to the reporter, but give us the explanation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprrarp. The breakdown you have just given us with the 
figures for the respective projects represents the cumulative total of 
$43,840,000 ¢ 


Admiral Jettry. Yes, sir. 





MAINTENANCE OF ADVANCED BASE COMPONENTS 






Mr. Suerparp. Pick up the next item, “Maintenance of advanced 
base components,” where you are requesting $3,300,000. What is 
that ? 

Admiral Jettey. We have in stock, mostly at Hueneme at pres- 
ent, but some at Davisville—and in addition we will get more at 
Davisville this year, with an initial movement into “Gulfport— 
‘equipment and materials on hand valued at $180 million. This 
$3,300,000 are the funds required to maintain, periodically test, 
repair, and rehabilitate equipment as necessary. For example, we 
will have a new 1945 crane, and periodically, under procedures that 
have gradually been developed over the last 5 years, we go in and 
turn over the engine, operate the crane to see that it is still in 
good shape, inspect it thoroughly, touch up the paint, and replace 
deter ‘iorated parts. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Are you finding it difficult to get parts for these 
mechanical devices to which you are referring ? 
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Admiral Jettey. No, sir; because we wound up with a huge amount 
of spare parts in 1945, and in our disposal of spare parts we have 
retained an excessive amount, you might say, of those 1945 spare 
parts which were already on hand, because we felt in 1950, 1951, and 
1952 we could not buy them. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Those are spare parts as a result of the roll-back 
program ¢ 

Admiral Jettey. Parts in the pipeline and parts rolled back. We 
started out with a rather heavy schedule on this equipment in 1946. 
To begin with, we might turn an engine over once every 2 weeks: 
a truck we might run up and down the road once every 2 weeks. We 
have gradually cut that down as we have gotten experience, and 
now we put the minimum labor on each piece of equipment. The 
material at Hueneme has stood up much better than we expected. | 
have been to Hueneme a number of times, and I got the impression 
that there was pretty heavy humidity there. However, the equip- 
ment has not deteriorated because of the humidity and salt atmos- 
phere, as was expected, with the result that we have not had to spend 
money on it as we foresaw in 1946. 


CONSTRUCTION BATTALION RESERVE TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. Pick up the next item, “Construction battalion re- 
serve training equipment,” where you are making a request for 
$1,800,000. What is that? 

Admiral Jetiey. We started our Reserve program in 1947. We 
now have 250 Organized Reserve units that meet twice a month for 
drill. We have 240 Volunteer Reserve units. Those are units that 
do not get paid. They meet 8 to 10 times a year. We have trained 
them as best we could by the utilization of armory facilities that were 
installed for training shipboard ratings. We found when we called 
our Reserve back to active duty last summer that the men were not 
trained as well as we expected. 

You remember yesterday I said our conclusion was that we had 
to give them more training. This is another attempt, hoping we 
won't have to mobilize them for a long period of time, to give them 
better trade training right at the armory. If mobilization is held off 
for several years, or indefinitely, we expect we can go back to our 
original thesis that these men could be shipped overseas almost 
immediately on mobilization. 


OPERATING SUPPORT OF CONSTRUCTION BATTALIONS 


Mr. Suerrarp. With reference to the last item “Operating sup- 
port of construction battalions,” you are making a request for 
$1,190,000. 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes, sir. You notice in 1950 we had none. No 
funds were required because we had no battalions. That is an in- 
creasing item because of the increasing number of battalions com- 
ing on duty. 

These funds pay for their consumable supplies, gasoline; they are 
used for any special clothing they may need. 

(Statement off the record.) 
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Mr. Suerparp. I notice in the second column you use the terminol- 
ogy “Presently available” where you set forth a total of $81 million. 
What is the meaning of “presently available” that is intended to be 
conveyed by that language ? 

Admiral Jettey. That is the total of the 1951 appropriation bill, 
the first and second supplemental appropriation bills. Instead of 
having three columns and listing the 1951 bill and the first and second 
supplementals separately, we have combined them into one column. 


UNEXPENDED AND UNCOMMITTED BALANCE 


Mr. Suerrarp. What is the total unexpended and uncommitted bal- 
ance left in this particular project request ? 

Mr. Morrison. Including the fourth supplemental, the unobligated 
and uncommitted balance as of May 22 is $3,620,000. 

Admiral Jettey. We actually overcommitted several hundred thou- 
sand dollars in this particular item, expecting this fourth supple- 
mental, which we have just gotten, of $3,979,000. So we have really 
spent all of our funds and have the fourth supplemental funds to 
obligate by the end of the fiscal year. The requisitions’ for that 
material have been in Hueneme’s hands for some weeks, and they 
started initial contract negotiations—advertising and so forth—so 
that we will have the balance of the $3,620,000 obligated by the end 
of June. 

ADVANCED BASE DEPOTS 


Mr. WiceteswortH. For what is this $14 million in the first item 
“Advanced Base Depots” to be spent? We have one paragraph of 
explanation and three over-all one-line items of expenditure. 

Mr. Morrison. That is to be expended, Mr. Wigglesworth, for the 
operations of the advanced base depots at Port Hueneme, Calif., 
Davisville, R. I., and Gulfport, Miss. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. I understand that, but what are they? Do 
you have a breakdown of the $8,150,000 that is going into Hueneme, 
for instance ? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieerteswortu. It is almost double what you had 2 years ago. 

Mr. Morrison. For the advanced base depot Port Hueneme supply 
department—lI will give you the personnel figures at the end of this, 
because they are so interchanged among the operating functions— 
the supply department estimate for 1952 is, for receiving, $340,328. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. That represents what ? 

Mr. Morrison. Labor in receiving at the supply department of the 
advanced base depot. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. That is salaries? 

Mr. Morrison. That is salaries; yes, sir. 

Admiral Jettry. For receiving incoming materials. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. How many people is that ? 

Mr. Morrison. AsI say, I have it for the total. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. You will give that later? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. Materials for receiving in the supply 
department are $55,560, making a total of $395,888. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. That is on receiving ? 
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Mr. Morrison. That is receiving. The second item is on storage: 
Labor, $1,604,016 ; materials, $283,920; making a total of $1,887,936. 
On shipping, the labor cost is $1,085,480; materials, $670,400, of 
which approximately $500,000 represents the stevedoring contract. 

That total is $1,755,880. 

The repair and spare parts division of the advanced base depot, 
which covers all automotive, construction, and weight-handling 
equipment, floating drydock spare parts, on receiving the labor item 
is $27,420; materials, $5,160; making a total of $32,580. 

For storage under repair and spare parts division, the labor item 
is $469,776; estimated material expenditures are $89,880, or a total 
of $559,656. 

Shipping, under repair and spare parts division, the labor item is 
$760,500; materials, $145,560; making a total of $906,060. 

The technical department, which handles maintenance of equip- 
ment, repair and roll-up, and rehabilitation cost, labor, is $1,586,830 ; 
materials, $705,170 ; nie a total of $2,092,000. 

On routine upkeep and cycling of equipment, the labor item is 
$440,000; materials, $80,000; making a total of $520,000. 

The foregoing total labor cost is $6,114,350; material cost, $2,035,- 
650; or a total of $8,150,000. 

On the above, the breakdown for labor is 849 4—B employees at an 
average salary of $3,325 per annum or $2,822,925. The ungraded or 
non-4—B employees are 961 at an average annual salary of $3,425, or 
$3.291,425. The total labor item is $6,114,350. 

Mr. WicGLesworru. That means you have 1,810 people working for 
you? 

Mr. Morrison. At the advanced base depot. 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. At this particular depot; is that right? 
Mr. Morrison. That is correct. 


PERSONAL SERVICE AND MATERIALS COSTS 


Mr. WiccieswortH. At a total labor cost of how much ? 

Mr. Morrison. $6,114,350. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. What did you have over-all for fiscal 1951 in 
terms of personnel ? 

Mr. Morrison. 1,678. 

Mr. WicGLesworrH. What do you mean by material costs; what is 
that? 

Commander Rowe. Those costs are the costs of lumber for crating 
for any necessary shipping, cost of dunnage for shipping aboard ship, 
packing, special packing material in the way of preservative paper 
and oils. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. This relates wholly to the material for storing 
or shipping, whatever you have in the supply depot? 

Commander Rowe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. How does this over-all cost of $2,150,000 com- 
pare with that of the present fiscal year ? 

Mr. Morrison. I did not get that. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. You gave me an over-all material cost of 
$2,035,650. What is the comparable figure for 1951? 

Mr. Morrison. I will have to put that in the record. I do not have 
that figure with me. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


Comparable figures for advance base depot, Port Hueneme, Calif., for fiscal year 1951 





Supply Department } Labor | . Material 
| 





Receiving - - - .-_-- eas $234, 806 | 58, 701 
Shipping (stevedoring contract $557,000) ne 1, 036, 171 | 5, 751 
Storing x -| 1,514, 981 | 378, 745 
Repair and spare parts depot: | 
Receiving | 45, 962 3, 490 
Shipping - ---_- tive e S H ERS : ae ee 765, 890 472 
Storage 472, 286 118, O71 
Technical department: 
Rehabilitation _| 1,146, 425 | 573, 249 
SEE DE EE ATES CURE ODL ENS EE 306, 600 | 206, 400 





Min dé viesiecesencom — ; } 5, 523, 121 | 2, 388, 879 


Personnel; 

IV (b), 837. 

Non-IV (b), 841. 
Total, personnel _ -_ ss : ee 
Total, materials - - -_ é 2, 388, 879 


7, 912, 000 


Mr. WiecLesworrH. How did you arrive at this roughly $5,300,- 
000 increase ¢ 

Admiral Jetiey. The increase is on account of depots at Davisville 
and Gulfport. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. There is a slight increase at Hueneme. 

Admiral Jettry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Of $200,000 and more—a quarter of a million. 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. On what is that based ? 

Mr. Morrison. The estimated increase in work load in 1951 on re- 
ceiving and shipping of component material. 

(Statement off the record) 

Mr. Wic6LeswortH. How much? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. How much is your workload going to increase 
at Davisville? 

Mr. Morrison. Both Davisville and Gulfport are completely new 
activities. 

Mr. Wiacteswortn. You show an $850,000 expenditure at Davis- 
ville in 1951. 

Mr. Morrison. Yes. It is estimated that they will be commissioned 
beginning the second quarter of the fiscal year 1952. The-only basis 
we have to estimate the workload for those is proportionately, to take 
the expenditures at Port Hueneme and predicate on that the ton- 
nage of materials that they will be required to handle. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. That is just an estimate in direct proportion 
to your expenditures at Hueneme in both instances ? 

Mr. Morrison. That is correct. 

Admiral Jetiry. The $850,000 shown as available for Davisville 
in 1951 was included in the second supplemental and was used to 
order equipment that will be delivered in the 1952 fiscal year. 
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TRAINING FACILITIES AT ADVANCED BASE DEPOTS 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. These classified items of course, show a de- 
crease compared with the figure in the current fiscal year, but it still 
calls for $43,840,000. Do you have a breakdown of those items? 

Admiral Jetury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. May I have a look at it? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortrn. A lot of these items on your shopping list, 
as far as the description is concerned, would seem to be items that 
would not be of a classified character. 

Admiral Jetitxy. The qualities are classified but not the titles of 
equipment. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. We we not procuring, for instance [indicat- 
ing], similar items out of funds that are not characterized as 
classified ? 

Admiral Jetiury. The funds are not classified, but it is the de- 
scription of the purpose of the funds. Of course, it turns it into trac- 
tors, trucks, water tanks, which themselves are not classified, but the 
number we are buying would be classified. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortn. All the items which you have shown me in 
the classified break-down shopping list, which aggregate $43,840,000 
are items which are required for specific classified purposes and are 
items which are not available elsewhere in any respect to the Navy?! 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Ciexron. And cannot be diverted from this project into 
other places, either. 


BASIS FOR EXTRAORDINARY BUDGET INCREASES 
Mr. WiceieswortH. You have several items here that show a very 


large increase since 1950—for instance, an item of “Construction 
battalion reserve training equipment,” $1,300,000, for which nothing 


was carried in 1950; an item of $1,190,000 for “Operating support of 


construction battalions,” for which you had nothing in 1950. Why 
the increases in respect to those items? 

Admiral Jetiey. Under the first item, “Maintenance of advanced 
base components,” the increase is due to two causes. First, as regards 
the old equipment we have had on hand since 1945, it is costing us 
more per unit because of the replacement of deteriorated parts. The 
other part is an increased amount of equipment that is being procured 
in fiscal 1951 and will be delivered in 1952. Even on the new equip- 
ment we will have to start in right away exercising it and testing it 
and preserving it as necessary. 

Also, formerly we had done this entirely at Hueneme—no; we 
had done it also at Davisville to a limited extent—and we will have 
to start that type of operation at Gulfport. 

Under “Construction battalion reserve training equipment,” we had 
not provided any training equipment for our organized units; we have 
not provided any assistance for our volunteer units. It became evi- 
dent to us when we called the Reserve back to active duty last summer 
that they were not getting the proper training to permit their imme- 
diate utilization overseas; so we secured some funds in the second 
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supplemental for this purpose, and the $1,300,000 for 1952 will permit 
us to provide our 250 Reserve units with the minimum training equip- 
ment to permit their immediate utilization when they are called to 
duty. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. You had no equipment on hand available for 
this purpose prior to 1951? 

Admiral Jettry. As Admiral Clexton just mentioned, equipment 
on hand had already been earmarked, and there was no equipment that 
we could use. We had started into.a program of repairing some of 
the roll-up equipment to be assigned to these units, but before we got 
into that, we had to use the roll-up equipment on continental stations. 

Under “Operating support of construction battalions,” we had no 
operating construction battalions in 1950. We had six in 1951. We 
will have eight in 1952, which explains the jump from zero in 1950 
to $826,000 in 1951 and $1,190,000 in 1952. 


ADVANCED BASE DEPOTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Starting on page 7-34, you have this item of $14 mil- 
lion, and in response to questions asked by Mr. Wigglesworth you set 
out the items of labor and materials in these various activities which 
came up to the $8,150,000. It might have been given, but, if so, 1 
listened and I did not hear any explanation for the need for the other 
$5,800,000. 

Admiral Jetitey. Of the other $5,800,000, $3,600,000 is for the ad- 
vanced base depot at Davisville, R. I.; $2,250,000 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you starting now to give me a breakdown of the 
$3,600,000. 

Admiral Jetiry. No, sir. We do not have the breakdown of the 
$3,600,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is it for? Is it for labor, materials, or what ¢ 

Admiral Jettey. It will be for labor and materials. It was esti- 
mated on a percentage basis of Port Hueneme. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do all these other labor and materials come 
from? Lassume that was covered. 

Admiral Jettrey. No, sir; that was Port Hueneme alone. We had 
no experience at Davisville or Gulfport, and our estimate was based 
on a comparison with Hueneme. Our percentages were based on the 
estimated tonnage in and out of Davisville and Gulfport compared 
with the estimate of use at Hueneme. 

Mr. Scrivner. Davisville will be what percentage of Hueneme ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Jettey. In addition to the percentage cut, we did not 
expect them to be in full commission for the whole year. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was going to ask you. 

Admiral Jettry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those figures do not quite go together. 

Admiral Jettey. The commissioning of Davisville has been on 
and off ever since last February. We have some activity up there 
now. It will be in commission most of the year. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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EFFECT OF OPENING OF NEW POSTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I would assume that the opening of the new ones 
would take some of the load from Hueneme. 

Admiral Jetzey. It will in the future, but during fiscal 1952 mate- 
rial will be transferred from the west coast to the east coast out of 
Hueneme. Practically all of our stocks are on the west coast at 
present. This will divide it between the west coast and the east coast. 
After 1952 that nonrecurring shipment should reduce the costs for 
Hueneme unless, of course, activity in the Pacific requires an in- 
crease in shipments. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I would naturally assume there would be a 
lower load, if you are going to ship that much out in your spare parts 
set-up, the incoming set-up, the maintenance set-up, and the routine 
upkeep. You would anticipate that there would be more of a decrease 
in the request for Hueneme with the opening of the other ports, but 
it does not give any evidence of it here. 

Admiral Jetitey. It will eventually reflect. 

Mr. Scrivner. It ought to reflect some in 1952, the way it looks to 
me. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


PROCUREMENT AND ISSUE OF SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Scrivner. A lot of the equipment you get, when you buy it now, 
comes to you with initial spares; is that right? 

Admiral Jeniry.. What is our policy on that now ? 

Commander Rowe. We are procuring spares at the same time the 
equipment is procured. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we normally call the initial spares? 

Commander Rowe. Yes, sir. It goes into stock. It is not attached 
to the equipment. Some services get concurrent spare parts as a unit 
attached with the equipment, but this goes into a general stock for 
reissue. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you tailoring those requests for those spare parts 
to the items you have on hand? I remember the admiral saying some- 
thing about having a huge amount of spares on hand, which would 
have indicated that at some time or other there was a pretty heavy 
overestimate on the needs. 

Commander Rowe. Prior to procurement, sir, we check our on-hand 
figures against the requirements for this new procurement in the way 
of spares, and procure only the parts necessary to fill out our stocks. 

Admiral Jettey. I imagine some of the 1945 spares are still useful, 
even in 1951. 

Commander Rowe. Yes, sir. 


BASIS OF REQUEST FOR SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Scrivner. How do you base your request for initial spares: 
On what do you base it? How do you know what to order? 
Commander Rowe. Our initial spare-parts requirements are based 
on 3,000 hours of operation of the equipment. That is our initial stock. 
Mr. Scrivner. Yes; what else? 
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Commander Rowe. We have a technical section which reviews very 
‘arefully our wartime experience, plus the current commercial and 
the current Navy experience on that type of item. We determine to 
the best of our ability what will be required to operate that unit for 
3,000 hours. 

Mr. Scurivner. Did your technical group which studied the World 
War IT set-up find that there had been a considerable overestimate 
on some of the different types of spare parts that had been ordered 
during World War II? 

Commander Rowe. I do not believe so, sir. We have not found par- 
ticularly much. 

Mr. Scrivner. That does not tie in with the stories I have been told 
many times. 

Admiral Jetury. I did have some experience during the war with 
spare parts, for about 10 months. Let this be off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the things that brought up the ques- 
tion. I have several friends who were in this situation during World 
War II. They were men who had operated heavy contracting ma- 
chinery all their lives as civilians. Then they were called in the 
military. Some of the stories they told me about some of the spares 
that were shipped out, which were sold with fhe machinery and shipped 
out with the machinery, just curl your hair. They are so unrealistic. 
That is one of the reasons I raised the question about the initial spares 
here and the result of the studies made by your technical group, to 
see whether you have acted upon that experience. If you have not 
had those stories I think there are any number of those men around 
the country who would be glad to tell you. 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would stop a lot of that. 

Admiral Jettry. We stopped shipping spares with machinery along 
late in 1943, and only shipped a small box of the parts that the truck 
driver or the tractor operator or the crane operator himself would put 
on. After late in 1948 all spare parts had to go into the central ware- 
houses overseas. We had a central warehouse in Hawaii: had one on 
Guam; had one on Leyte, and had one on Manus. 

Mr. Scrivner. How did that work out? 

Admiral Jectey. I think it worked better than shipping a big box 
of parts with the machinery. It is a guess on my part, but based on 
my experience in this country and overseas I would say not more than 
15 percent of the spare parts that were purchased ever got to the right 
place at the right time. 

Mr. Scrivner. That just ties in with part of the story that was 
told me, which indicated that these men were justified in their idea 
that these contracts which called for these initial spares were not real- 
istic contracts. 

Admiral Jettey. Fortunately the Navy did not get into that. 

Mr. Scrivner. The material just was not there as it was supposed 
to have been, and many times was far in excess of needs. 

Admiral Jenitey. For example, in our technical section during the 
war that worked on these spare parts, we had hired contractors, 
mechanics, and master mechanics who had experience on big construc- 
tion jobs. We thought they were the people who had the best experi- 
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ence on rates of usage of spare parts. However, there is a lot of dif- 
ference between building a dam in Montana and building roads or air- 
fields in the jungles of New Guinea. They went way off on some of 
the things. They worried about the tractor treads, for example, which 
wear out very fast in sandy soil. We were operating on beaches a lot, 
so we said, “All right; we will wear out tractor treads fast.” We had 
tractor treads coming out of our ears, because it so happened that we 
were on lime beaches that did not have the abrasion that you have in 
the voleanic sands out on the western dams. By the time we caught 
that up I think it was about January 1945. We canceled our orders 
for tractor treads, and had them stacked all over the place. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. I saw some of them. 

mpperently your spare parts situation is in pretty good shape right 
now ¢ 

Admiral Jetiey. It is so much better than it was in 1942—there is 
no comparison. I would say it is several hundred percent better than 
it was in 1945. Since I got into it during the war, that is one thing 
I was personally interested in. I insisted that we develop a group at 
Hueneme of technical experts, so that we would not be caught short 
again. 

“Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, if the situation arises where it might be 
possible to have some of these men who have been working with this 
for years and who have run into the experiences, I’ve referred to, who 
might have a story to tell, will there be somebody in your office avail- 
able to talk with ? 

Admiral Jettry. Yes, sir; I would talk to them personally. 
Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 


District Pustic Works OFFiIces 


Mr. Suerrarp. All right, gentlemen; pick up the next activity, “Dis- 
trict public works offices” in which you are making a request for 1952 
of $19,457,000, which is reflected on page 7-39. 

Make your presentation for that requirement, please. 

Admiral Jetitey. The first program under this activity is for the 
district public works offices themselves. We have 16 district public 
works offices, located in the 10 continental naval districts; Kodiak, 
Alaska; Pearl Harbor, T. H.; Canal Zone; and the Caribbean; plus 
the Potomac and Severn River Naval Commands. 


BREAKDOWN OF REQUEST BY DISTRICT OFFICES 


Mr. Suerrarp. How much of the $15,181,000 are you going to ad- 
judicate to each one of those operations ? 

Admiral Jetiry. We have a list here, Mr. Chairman. 

In the First Naval District, headquarters at Boston, $1,158,430. 

In the Third Naval District, headquarters at New York City, 
$880,450. 

Fourth Naval District, headquarters at Philadelphia, $1,062,801. 

Fifth Naval District, headquarters at Norfolk, $1,207,219. 

Sixth Naval District, headquarters at Charleston, S. C., $803,585. 

Eighth Naval District, headquarters at New Orleans, $858,182. 

Ninth Naval District, headquarters at Great Lakes, Ill., $1,125,710. 
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Tenth Naval District, headquarters at San Juan, P. R., $404,080. 

Eleventh Naval District, headquarters at San Diego, Calif., 
$1,873,926. 

Twelfth Naval District, headquarters at San Francisco, $1,428,748. 

Thirteenth Naval District, headquarters at Seattle, Wash., $887,870. 

Fourteenth Naval District, headquarters at Pear] Harbor, $1,796,218. 

Fifteenth Naval District, Canal Zone, $456,600. 

Seventeenth Naval District, Kodiak, Alaska, $202,222. 

Potomac River Naval Command, Washington, D. C., $844,904. 

Severn River Naval Command, Annapolis, $190,055. 

Total, $15,181,000. 


BASE DEVELOPMENT SECTION, GUAM 


Mr. Suepparp. Your next item is “Base development section, Guam, 
Marianas,” in which vou are asking for $1.255,000. 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes, sir. The Base Development Section is, in 
effect, a district public-works office for the Marianas and the far- 
western area. It provides the same engineering services at the dis- 
trict public-works office, but in addition it has additional responsi- 
bilities peculiar to Guam in working out the affairs of the former 
Lands and Claims Commission, which is cleaning up the lands and 
claims arising out of the attack and occupation during the war, plus 
a further mission of making land surveys throughout all the Trust 
Territories of the Pacific, where the Government has taken over areas 
of land for their governmental activities. 


BU DOCKS DIRECTORS, OVERSEAS DIVISION 


Mr. Suerrarp. With reference to your next item, $500,000 for 
“BuDocks directors, overseas division,” how many men will be in- 
volved in that item ? 

Admiral Jettry. Under the BuDocks directors, 28 man-years will 
be involved in the Director of the Atlantic Division, with headquarters 
in New York; 30 men will be involved in the Office of the Director of 
the Pacific Division, headquarters at San Francisco; and 26 men in 
the Office of the Deputy Director of the Pacific, located in Pearl 
Harbor. That is a total of 88 men. 

These two directors, one in the Atlantic and one in the Pacific, look 
after our overseas responsibilities outside of the naval districts. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are they military or civilian? 

Admiral Jetney. The numbers I gave you are civilian. In addi- 
tion, each of them has a small number of military officers. As I recall, 
it is five in New York, four in San Francisco, and three in Pear] 
Harbor, or something on that order. 


ENGINEERING PLANNING 


Mr. Sueprarp. I notice for your next item, “Engineering plan- 
ning,” you are asking $400,000 in this estimate. You have had no 
money for that heretofore. What is the reason for interjecting that 
into this program ¢ 

Admiral Jettxy. This is a planning directive for the construction 
of floating drydocks in case of emergency. We ran into quite a prob- 
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lem during the last war in picking sites and finding contractors to 
build floating drydocks in competition with the merchant shipbuilding 
program and the Ni avy shipbuilding program. We wound up in 
places on the Louisiana coast, in Wilmington, N. C., and in Eureka, 
Calif., for example, where I do not think they had ever done any 
shipbuilding. 

A floating drydock is fairly closely related to shipbuilding, but 
it needs a different type of shipway than an ordinary ship because of 
the great width. 

To study the various locations on the coasts and study existing 
facilities, to study the method of reactivating drydocks now in moth 
balls, it will take $400,000 to make the study ‘which will then be 
available for the next emergency. 


CIVIL WORKS ADVANCED PLANNING 


Mr. Suerrarp. In the “Civil works advanced planning” what is the 
line of demarcation between the engineering planning under the pre- 
vious heading, for $400,000 and the civil works advanced planning, 
for which you are asking $2,121,000? 

Admiral Jettry. The engineering planning was restricted to this 
study of the construction of new floating docks or the activation of 
moth-ball floating docks. 

The civil works advanced planning, $2,121,000, is to draw up the 
schematics, the general over-all lay-out of the necessary naval and 
industrial reserve plants. ‘The other bureaus of the Navy Department, 
particularly the Bureau of Ordnance, Bureau of Aeronautics, and 
Bureau of Ships, which have quite an industrial-plant program, have 
indicated that they are planning on requesting funds in future budgets 
in the amount of $350,000,000. 

This request of $2,121,000 is six-tenths of 1 percent of the estimated 
construction cost. This will permit us to make contracts with various 
industrial engineers and architects, and permit the bureaus of the 
Navy Department which have these manufacturing requirements to 
do a much better job. 

During the past war a lot of these things were gone into almost 
overnight. This will let us go ahead and really make an engineering 
study in advance of the time they have to come up here and request 
funds for a new gear plant or a new turbine plant or something like 
that. I think it will result in the more effective and economical ex- 
penditure of construction funds. 


UNCOMMITTED FUNDS 


Mr. Sueprrarp. How much money is there left unexpended in this 
account as of the most recent date; unexpended and uncommitted 

Admiral Jettry. That is another program where we were slightly 
overcommitted as of May 22. We were overcommitted $98,800. We 
received additional funds in the fourth supplemental, $1,415,000. 

Including the fourth supplemental funds, which were just approved 
yesterday by the President, we have an unobligated and uncommitted 
balance of $1,316,198. 
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CIVILIAN STAFF INCREASE 


Mr. Sueprarp. I notice in your justification, in the second para- 
graph of page 7-40, you refer to this fact : 

By reason of the greatly increased workload in each of the naval districts and 
naval commands, it has been necessary to greatly increase the civilian staffs— 

What is the increase in civilian staff, bodywise / 

Admiral Jettey. As a whole, in fiscal year 1951 we had 2,386 man- 
years. In fiscal year 1952 we have 3,144 man-years. 

[ am sorry once again that here again we get into the conflict be- 
tiveen public works and civil engineering. Although it is much 
easier in the field to allocate people to public works appropriations, 
there is still a problem. In other words, if you have a concrete in- 
spector inspecting certain construction jobs there is no question that 
he should be charged to the public-works appropriation. So to give 
you the full picture of the personnel in the district offices I should 
give you the public-works figures in addition to the civil-engineering 
firures which I gave you. 

Another point I would like to bring out is that even though the in- 
spectors and engineers at the job site may be located 100 or 200 or 300 
miles from the district headquarters they are carried on the rolls of 
the district headquarters and assigned to the various jobs as they are 
needed, so that the figures I have here are the total figures required 
and would not be duplicated in additional inspectors appearing on 
the various stations. 

Mr. Suerparp. I note you indicate your difference of 758 personnel, 
and state there should be taken into consideration, I assume, approxi- 
mately 300 employees who have been pores from the rolls fi- 
nanced by the appropriation “Public Works, Navy.” Is that re- 
flected above the 758 or is it a part of it? 

Mr. Morrison. It was included in the comparable figure for 1951 
but is not included in the increase of 758 shown for 1952. There will 
be a transfer of 100 in 1952 at certain Marine Corps activities now 
paid under public works. 

Mr. Suepparp. That only means that 458 is the total increase / 

Mr. Morrison. No, sir. The increase will be about 658. 

Mr. Suerparp. When you resolve it right down to the mathematics 
you are actually applying an additional 658 persons or man-years. 
Which is it? 

Mr. Morrison. 658 man-years. 

Mr. Sueprarv. To your total workload, which has been increased 
as reflected in these justifications; is that correct ? 

Mr. Morrisons. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Riley? 


AMOUNTS REQUESTED FOR PUBLIC WORKS OFFICES 


Mr. Ritey. With regard to the first item, “District Public Works 
Oflices,” does that include anything besides salaries ? 
Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Ritey. Would you please explain that? 
Admiral Jetiry. Out of the $19,457,000, $16,450,500 is estimated 
for salaries. $658,000 is estimated for “specials” of which $400,000 is 
84328—51—pt. 3——66 
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that advanced planning I mentioned, which will be performed in the 
district offices or monitored in the district offices. 

Two million two hundred and eighty-three thousand five hundred 
dollars is for maintenance and operating costs at the offices; heat, light, 
and so forth that they have to pay, and automotive equipment and 
operation and so on. 

Plus $2,121,000 under “Civil Works Advanced Planning” which 
will be our estimated contractual cost, plus any other cost involved 
under this “Civil Works Advanced Planning.” 

Mr. Ritey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


COMPARISON IN SIZE OF DISTRICT OFFICE 


Mr. Wiccteswortn. I understand you have 16 of these district 
offices ? 

Admiral Jettry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. And you think you will require 3,144 man- 
years of work over all as compared with 2,386 man-years in fiscal 1951 ? 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. That is about 200 people per office. Do these 
offices vary considerably in size and importance or are they similar? 

Admiral Jetitey. The offices do vary considerably, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, depending on the number of naval activities in the particular 
district and the amount of construction and engineering activity at 
each naval station. As an example, in the First Naval District with 
headquarters in Boston we have 211 people. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. That is about average? 

Admiral Jetiey. It is about average; yes, sir. In the Eleventh 
Naval District at San Diego, where there is a large concentration and 
« lot of activity we have 363; yet in San Juan we only have 68. The 
number depends a great deal on the naval investment in the district 
and the amount of activity. 


COSTS AT SAN DIEGO PUBLIC WORKS OFFICE 


Mr. Wicciesworti. I do not seem to find in my copy of the justifica- 
tions anyway, any breakdown whatsoever in reference to this item of 
$15 million that you are requesting. Is your San Diego set-up the 
largest set-up ? 

Admiral Jetty. Yes, sir; San Diego is the largest. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. How much are you going to spend in San 
Diego if this request is approved ? 

Admiral Jetiey. $1,743,126 for salaries and $130,800 for mainte- 
nance and operation costs, a total of $1,873,926. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. How many people does that represent ? 

Admiral Jetiry. Three hundred and sixty-three people. 

Mr. Wicereswortu. Civilians? 

Admiral Jettey. Civilians, group IV-B. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. As compared with how many this year? 

Admiral JEtuzy. This year at San Diego we had 293 civilian em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Wiccieswortnu. That is a 25-percent increase ? 

Admiral Jerr. Yes, sir. 
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AVERAGE SALARIES 


Mr. WicctesworrH. You are paying these people an average of 
almost $5,000, are you not? 

Admiral Jeviey. Yes, sir; these are largely engineers. ‘The organ- 
ization is predominantly technical and engineering and secondarily 
clerical personnel. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. $130,000 represents what ? 

Admiral Jetiey. Maintenance and operating charges for the office. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. What would be the capital value of that office ? 

Admiral Jettey. They have a separate building in San Diego, down 
along the waterfront, which I would say would cost at least $2,000,000 
to duplicate. I do not have the square-foot area here with me, but it is 
a fairly large building. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. I do not have a breakdown before me, but is it 
fair to assume that the great bulk of this increase from $12,300,000 
to $15,100,000 is for increased personnel ? 

Admiral Jzttry. Yes, it is, because our other costs and specials are 
pretty close to last year’s figure. So that the total increase in salaries, 
practically all the increase, is in salaries, within a few thousand dollars. 

Mr. Wiccitreswortu. How did you arrive at this over-all increase 
from 2,386 to 3,144? 

Admiral Jettey. As I said, these offices have their personnel paid 
from two sources. We had to estimate first how many people over-all 
would be required by our expected construction workload next year, 
and then divide that 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Just a minute. This figure before us, the 
$15,181,000, is all one category of personnel, is it not? 

Admiral Jetitry. That is right, but I am trying to explain how we 
arrived at the 3,144. We first had to decide what the total office size 
would be and then subtract from that the personnel properly charge- 
able to the public works appropriation, which gave us 3,144. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Which was what ? 

Admiral Jettey. The 3,144 is the remainder to be charged to civil 
engineering. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Is that after deducting 300 employees trans- 
ferred from the rolls of public works, Navy, to this appropriation, in 
fiscal 1951? 

Commander Drustrur. No, sir; the figure 3,144 includes those 
employees who were transferred. 

Admiral Jettey. We expect next year, in addition to the 3,144 
charged to civil engineering, there will be 1,500 charged to the appro- 
priation “Public Works.” 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. The 1,500 are included in this specific item, 
as [ understand it. 

Admiral Jetiry. It figures that approximately one-third of the 
total will be in the field at construction sites. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. What is the comparable figure to 1,500 for the 
fiseal year 1951 for public works personnel ? 
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Admiral Jetiey. 600. 
Mr. WiccLeswortH. You have gone up 150 percent in the field ? 
Admiral Jetiey. Yes. 


BASIS FOR 1952 BUDGET 


Mr. Wice.esworrn. Now, I come back to my previous question: 
How did you arrive at an increase from 2,386 to 3,144 in terms of 
personnel to be employed in these district offices, chargeable to civil 
engineering ? 

Admiral Jetiey. We first looked at our total workload and de- 
cided which of the personnel required for that workload was properly 
chargeable to civil engineering, and which was properly chargeable to 
public works. The part that was properly chargeable to civil engi. 
neering in 1952 was 3,144. The part in 1951 was 2,386. 

Mr. Wic6iesworrn. That is in terms of individuals. I want to 
know what is the basis of the figure. How did you arrive at it? It 
must be based on something. 

Admiral Jetiey. For the total figure we had to consider, first, the 
amount of construction that would be undertaken in each district. 
Second, we had to estimate increased expenditures and operation, 
made at the various naval stations for maintenance and operation, 
and what part of that would be funneled to the district public works 
office for engineering service—consultation, advice, preparation of 
plans and specifications, getting out bids, and so on. 

Mr. Wice._eswortH. What was the construction in 1951? 

Admiral Jeniey. That is hard to say, for this reason: So much of 
the money in 1951 has been obligated in the last quarter of the year. 
In 1951 we are obligating in the neighborhood of $400,000,000. The 
value of the work actually put in place in 1951 would be only a small 
proportion of that $400,000,000. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. I am asking you to tell me how you arrived at 
this increase. You told me that it 1s based (a) on construction; (b) 
on increased expenditures. 

Will you tell me how you arrived at it? I did not figure the totai 
requirement. 

Admiral Jettry. In rough, we had two things to consider. Part of 
the office deals with the construction project up to the point it is placed 
under contract. That is, the part that deals with the preparation of 
plans and specifications, or the review of plans and specifications, if 
prepared by civilian employees—issuing of plans and specifications. 
receiving of bids, awarding of bids, and the preparation of the con- 
tract. The workload of that part of the office is directly dependent 
upon the appropriation which jumped to $470,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1951. The remaining workload is after the contract is placed—the 
payment of vouchers, inspection at the site, and so forth. That was 
rather small. It only increased from about $50,000,000 in 1950 to 
$75,000,000, in 1951. 

We will feel the full force of that in 1952. 

Now, in addition, the part before the contract is placed is largely 
done with people paid out of civil engineering, while the work done 
after the contract is placed is largely charged,.or performed by people 
charged to public works. It is a nice balance there, and you have 
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to do your best to figure out what part is going to public works and 
what part is going 

Mr. WicGLeswortnu. That is very interesting in generalities, but I 
still do not know why you put down 3,144 instead of 2,386, 5,000, or 
any other figure. I do not know of any measuring stick on which to 
justify the specific increase that you are asking for. 

Admiral Jetizy. We do not have an exact measuring stick. Per- 
haps Mr. Morrison can clarify it. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Wigglesworth, in view of the importance of this 
particular program to the Bureau, and the newness of the program, 
[ have previously prepared a statement on the duties and responsibili- 
ties and the workload of our district public works offices. It will take 
me about 5 minutes to read it. 

Admiral Jevtey. That will not answer his question. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. I should think that my question could be an- 
swered very briefly and specifically, if anybody knows how this figure 


was arrived at. I would rather have a specific answer than a 5-minute 
talk. 


WORKLOAD ANALYSIS 


Mr. Morrison. The figures are arrived at through investigations by 
our management-engineers offices, which set up the stafling require- 
ments for each of the district Public Works offices. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. How do they do it? Upon what basis? I 
have not heard anything yet that justifies giving you anything more 
than you had in the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Gero. We had the experience of our engineers, both at the 


bureau level and in our district Public Works oflices, who were able 
torelate to a workload at any given date that portion of funds properly 
chargeable to Civil Engineering and that part of funds properly 
chargeable to Public Works. And we drew on their experience and 
translated that into terms of manpower requirements based on, first, 
the moneys that would accrue to the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
under the 1952 appropriation; secondly, we tried to estimate the 
manpower requirements that would be paid from civil engineering 
to do work for other bureaus on their construction projects. And 
we used what we thought was the best management tools available— 
first, our experience, and then, I might say, we also get into our work 
measurements. 

Now, I bring that up last for the reason, Mr. Wigglesworth, that 
it has not been perfected to the point w here we could stand on safe 
ground and say it is infallible, but it gives us some guide lines and 
directions, and we think with the combination of our experience 
and our work measurement, our figures here are reasonably sound 
as far as an estimate goes. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. How did you arrive at the figures? You have 
given me generalities. You say that you are getting them in the 
light of experience; that you are getting them in the light of work 
measurement, which you feel is not very accurate. What I want 
to know is a simple mathematical justification. 

Mr. Morrison. In one particular area in there I think it will answer 
you in part. 
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An investigation the Bureau has made as to the workload that will 
be thrown on these offices in 1952 for contract planning, design, and 
inspection of construction will partly answer it. 

ontracts charged to other bureaus’ appropriations are estimated 
to cost $250,000,000, as probably against $100,000,000, or $125,000,000 
in 1951. 

We have determined from field investigations that approximately 
1,100 people within this area will be engaged in that work. Of these 
1,100 there will be roughly 500 that will not be employed ‘directly in 
the district Public Works offices, but will be scattered out to the com- 
ponent naval activities throughout the naval districts where this 
construction work is actually under way. 

Admiral Jettry. There is only one thing that I would like to add. 
We did this on an office-by-office basis. In other words, we went to 
the First Naval District last spring and said: From an examination 
of the pending Public Works authorization bill, we expect to have so 
many million dollars to spend in the future, so many millions at 
Boston, and so on. From the looks of the new BuShips’ budget and 
the new BuAer budget for maintenance and operation, it looks as 
though you will have an increase of so much in the First Naval District. 

Then each office figured on the increase in personnel that would be 
needed to take care of the workload that appeared in sight for 1952. 

Mr. Wicceswortit. All I know, Admiral, is that there is a request 
before this committee for $15,181,000 compared with $12,809,000 in 
the current year, and $7,356,000 in the previous fiscal year. There is 
not one line that I can see in the justification by way of explanation 
of the increase requested except a general statement that there is a 
greatly increased workload, which necessitates an increase in the 
civilian staff. 

What I asked the assembled group of witnesses here to explain 
to me was how they had reached the figure which you tell me means 
an increase from 2.386 to 3,144 in terms of personnel, nobody has been 
able to tell me. : T he burden of proof is upon the Navy Department 
to justify this request. I do not think this increase has been justified. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have a witness who can answer the question 

Admiral Jetiey. I do have a detailed breakdown by districts of the 
man-year numbers for 1951 and 1952. I read a few examples from 
that. 

Mr. W nxannwoura. But you do not tell me what that is based on. 

Admiral Jrtixy. It is based upon the best estimate of the officer at 
each of these offices that was furnished our estimate of what his 
workload would be in 1952, and he compared that to his present work- 
load, what his people had been doing, and increased the number to 

take care of what he expected in 1952. Unfortunately, we are a service 
organization. These offices are service offices. We cannot predict 
accurately until the appropriation bill has passed how much work 1s 
going to be thrown on that office by the other bureaus’ appropriations. 
W ec “annot sit down and say that we are going to require one engineer 
to do water supply for 12 months, not until we see what the appropria- 
tions are for the other bureaus and the appropriations for construc- 

tion. Not until then can we accurately say that we need one water- 

supply man or two or three. 
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Early this spring, when we saw the way the budget was shaping up, 
we checked our estimates. Each office prepared its own estimates 
with the detailed information available, but I do not think we ever 
can build it up exactly. 

Mr. Wicereswortu. All I am asking you to do is to tell me the 
mathematics of how you did build up. Somebody ought to be able to 
do that. It is evident that no one here can do it at this time. I do 
not know what more I can suggest except that when you revise your 
remarks, if it is possible to present briefly something that will give 
the picture to the committee, that it be done in that way. 

Admiral Je.tey. The estimates were made in the individual offices 
on the basis of the information that we furnished to them as to their 
probable workload. | 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. They have your approval? 

Admiral Jetty. Yes. 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. On what basis did you give your approval ? 

Admiral Jettey. The total number of men in these offices compared 
to the total appropriations in sight and still in sight, is reasonable, 
and I think on the tight side rather than on the liberal side. In other 
words, I think they estimated too closely rather than too liberally. 

Mr. Sixes. I suggest that you attempt to work out a more complete 
answer and that you place it in the record, and send a copy to Mr. 
Wigglesworth for his own information. 

Admiral Jettey. Very well, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RESPONSIBILITIES AND JUSTIFICATION FOR INCREASED PERSONNEL IN 
District Pusiic WorKs OFFICES 


1. This program is one of the more important to provide funds for the imple- 
mentation of the Bureau's responsibilities and duties covering over-all engi- 
neering and technical services for the entire Naval Shore Establishment. ‘The 
bureau has estimated a need for 758 additional man-years of employment for 
the program. In 1948, the Bureau set up a standard organization for district 
Public Works offices with plans for staffing that would provide the centralized 
technical offices to implement the engineering responsibilities of the Bureau. Lt 
was proposed to decentralize much of the technical duties performed in the 
Bureau into these offices, with full authority to act at the site on many con- 
wwactual and engineering problems arising locally. The setting up of these 
offices also permitted reductions in personnel engaged on design and engineering 
luatters formerly carried on the staffs of the individual naval activities, and 
consolidating this work into one central office where planning, design, contract 
administration, and inspection for public works and public utilities could be 
centralized. Funds available to the Bureau subsequent to 1948 were such as 
to preclude the adequate staffing of these organizations. Moreover, actions to 
implement the organizations became of increasing importance with the adoption 
of the performance budget. Beginning July 1, 1950, several of the offices were 
only approximately 70-percent staffed. For this reason, increases since that 
date cannot be attributed solely to the Korean situation or to expanded pre- 
paredness, but to the necessity of adequately carrying out the technical responsi- 
bilities assigned to this Bureau. 

2. The standard organization for district public works offices was set up to 
provide for rapid contraction and expansion as required to meet changing 
situations brought on by existing world conditions. The uniformity of similar 
types of field organizations assures standardization of performance and _ tech- 
nical uniformity in maintenance and construction procedures involving the 
Naval Shore Establishment. Such uniformity guarantees efficient continuity 
of existing policies. Enclosed is a copy of a standard organization chart which 
is used as the basic pattern of all district Public Works offices. 
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3. In order to understand the thinking behind the district Public Works 
offices, it is necessary that their duties and responsibilities be understood. ‘The 
following is a statement of mission of these offices: 

The district Public Works officer is responsible within the district for: The 
administration and supervision of construction of all public works and public 
utilities ; authoritative technical determinations with respect to the maintenance, 
repair, and operation of all public works and public utilities and transportation 
and construction equipment; and the administration and supervision of the 
district Public Works office. The district Public Works officer acts for and with 
the authority of the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks in connection 
with the above matters. In addition, the district Public Works officer is respon- 
sible for the Bureau’s programs with respect to real estate, utilities contracts, 
and fire prevention. The office primarily provides a service organization ayail- 
able to all Naval and Marine Corps activities within the district. It provides 
for the coordination of all work pertaining to design and construction (which 
includes primarily, design and cost estimates; development of general engineer- 
ing data, and plans and specifications for contracts financed from other Bureau 
funds), material inspection, contract administration, ete. A conservative esti- 
mate for the fiscal year 1952 for contracts within this category is $250,000,000. 
The total number of plans and estimates of classified projects, predicated on 
M-day requirements, would involye hundreds of millions of dollars. Of the 
personnel estimated for the fiscal year 1952, approximately 1,100 will be engaged 
on design, contract administration and inspection on NOy Contracts charged 
to other Bureaus and Marine Corps appropriations. Of this number, approxi- 
mately 500 represent construction superintendents and inspection personnel 
physically employed within the component activities within the naval districts 
and not in the offices of the district Public Works. The offices conduct tests on 
materials for conformance to Federal specifications, and control of materials 
during construction for all types of engineering structures. Responsibility is 
assigned for the planning, direction, organization, administration, and coordina- 
tion of maintenance planning performance at all activities within the districts. 
Periodic inspections are made covering the following: 

Public works and public utilities (annually) 
Timber structure inspections (annually) 
Elevator inspectors (quarterly) 

Boiler and other pressure vessels (semiannually ) 
Weight-lifting equipment (quarterly) 

Drydock inspections (annually) 

Marine railways (annually) 

Locomotives and railroad cars (annually) 
Fire-fighting equipment (annually) 

Automotive (quarterly) 

4. As an example of the foregoing, the district public works officer of the 
Eleventh Naval District is charged with the annual inspections of public works 
and public utilities at 36 naval activities; annual inspections of timber struc- 
tures at 6 activities; annual fire protection surveys at 67 activities; quarterly 
and semiannual surveys of automotive and similar specialized equipment at 
75 activities; semiannual inspections of freight elevators at 9 activities; semi- 
annual surveys testing pump engines at 33 activities; quarterly inspections of 
passenger elevators at 5 activities; and quarterly inspection of steam boilers at 
12 activities. In addition, action is being implemented to conduct comparable 
inspections of construction, railroad and weight-handling equipment at all activi- 
ties within the districts. 

5. These offices are responsible for the preparation of detailed estimates for 
maintenance and repair work based on results of annual inspections. Utility 
contracts are negotiated and administered for electricity, gas, water, steam, 
telephone, and sewage disposal. Responsibility exists for design, construction 
procurement, and maintenance of telephone equipment and plants within the 
districts. These offices are responsible for the optioning of Wherry Act hous- 
ing sites and for the coordination of the preparation of plans and specifications 
between the A&E architects and the Federal Housing Administration officials; 
advertising for bids and evaluating proposals by sponsors, ete. 

6. Program planning, manpower estimating, budget preparation, appropria- 
tion controls, and ceiling and manpower utilization controls, are interrelated 
processes. Each is a part of and affects the others. The procedures described 
below have been designed to make this Bureau’s programing, manpower estimat- 
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ing, and budgeting work as effective as possible within the limitations set by con- 
stantly changing demands made on this Bureau and its field organizations. 

7. The Bureau’s manpower requirement estimates, whether made a part of a 
budget proposal or for other purposes, are arrived at as follows. The program 
to be executed must be broken down into component parts of manageable size. 
Each part must be defined as to its content and scope or size. For each part, it 
is necessary to establish a timetable for the operation to be done. Each part 
must be analyzed in terms of things which are measurable and can be converted 
into costs in man-hours, man days, etc. Because the nature of work undertaken 
is not established on an evenly distributed time basis, and because the average 
monthly employment level is rarely the same as the actual “on-board count” for 
any one field activity, it is necessary to plan and anticipate the level, duration, 
and nature of peak loads. The characteristics of such peak periods will deter- - 
mine whether manpower requirement estimates should project employment levels 
upward to that required for an indefinitely continuing peak, or whether the peak 
load should be handled in another manner. Alternative procedures to handle 
peak loads include the redistribution of planned work among several activities 
where possible; performance of part of the work by contractor forces where 
feasible; arranging for preplanned overtime work by a smaller work force during 
the peak period, the temporary detail of employees between parts of the same 
activity or between activities and similar measures. The total manpower re- 
quirements for programs of individual activities and total Bureau progranis are 
converted into dollar estimates using average salary multipliers. Where man- 
power estimates indicate that program plans are unrealistic due to the unavail- 
ability of personnel, program plans must be adjusted accordingly. 

8. On the basis of known or anticipated workload for the year being planned, 
individual field activities first develop budget recommendations based on mate- 
rials, manpower requirements, and overhead. Work measurement yardsticks 
are being developed to serve as a measure of the reasonableness of manpower 
estimates and as guide for estimating manpower requirements where programs 
are to be undertaken which are new to the activity. 

9. Up to the present, the Bureau of Yards and Docks has relied upon its field 
activities to provide the basic data as to manpower requirements for inclusion 
in its budget recommendations for the civil engineering appropriations. The 
district public works offices are essentially service facilities and their workload 
depends on the field installations under the management control of other Bureaus 
of the Navy. Management decisions of other bureaus, CNO, ete¢., with regard to 
the operating levels of individual field activities are made known through their 
respective chains of command. The district public works offices, therefore, must 
draw upon local activity commanders, respective reports, and similar sources of 
information at the local level in working out individual DPWO budget recom- 
mendations. 

10. The nature of the work undertaken in each of the Naval districts varies. 
considerably. In some, emphasis is on maintenance and operations work, auto- 
motive transportation, and housing. In others, the emphasis may be primarily 
in public works new construction, and plant operations work with other areas 
being of lesser importance. Further, the staffs of the various DPWOs vary in 
their capacity to perform work and some DPWO’s make extensive use of A. & E. 
contractors while others do not, ete. 

11. The District Public Works Offices develop their individual activity budget 
estimate based on first-hand knowledge of the workload in serving their indi- 
vidual field activities within the district, matching public works workload against 
the known capacity of their own organizations using individual experience 
factors in estimating requirements. The estimates from each district public 
Works office are submitted to the Bureau explaining their estimate as to the 
number and kinds of personnel they will need to execute anticipated programs. 
Because of the time factor, in which there is a lag between the time estimates 
are deyeloped and the time they are actually incorporated in Bureau budget 
recommendations, it is necessary to make adjustments to cover changes in pro- 
gram as originally anticipated. These changes may be initiated by dispatches 
and correspondence from the field activities amending their budget recommenda- 
tions; may be initiated by the Bureau to reflect changes in operating levels of 
individual activities in respect to CNO directives; may be initiated as a result 
of visits by Bureau budget and management personnel to individual field activi- 
ties in the ¢ourse of investigations of local situations. 
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12. No single formula or mathematical approach has been used in development 
of the current budget submission and the background data used in arriving at 
individual activity budget recommendations has been based on management 
judgment, letters, dispatches, individual reports of investigations, etc., and are 
not susceptible of presentation in a report of this kind. 

13. The Bureau is now developing and has installed a work measurement 
system which is intended to reduce possible range of error in management juidg- 
ment to a minimum. Unfortunately, this system has not yet been in use long 
enough to have been applied in the current budget recommendations and has 
not been validated to the point where it can be used as the sole means of project- 
ing manpower requirements, although that objective is expected to be accom- 

plished in the near future. 

: (Organization charts referred to in this statement were filed with the com- 
mittee. ) 


BASIS FOR INCREASE, GUAM’ 


Mr. WiccteswortH. What about this Guam item? Is that a sim- 
ilar picture? 

Admiral Jettry. The Guam base development section is very sim- 
ilar to a district public works office. It performs the same engineer- 
ing functions as a district public works office does for the Marianas 
area, but in addition it has two duties that are peculiar to Guam; that 
is, they are cleaning up the work of the former Land and Claims Com- 
mission on Guam, who are working out the wartime damages and 
claims, and also appraisals and surveys and valuation of damages 
throughout all the trust islands in the Pacific. 

Mr. Wicciteswortu. The increases are worked out in the same man- 
ner as the increases for the district public works offices? 

Mr. Morrison. With the exception that our 1952 estimates are pred- 
icated on a 48-hour week and a 54-hour workweek, which they are 
presently on in this organization in the Marianas. 


Mr. WiccteswortH. When did they go to the 48-hour week? 

Mr. Morrison. They have been on it for some time. I believe it 
was September. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Prior to that it was a 40-hour basis? 

Admiral Jetiey. A 40-hour basis. 


BASIS FOR INCREASE FOR BUDOCKS DIRECTORS, OVERSEAS DIVISION 


Mr. WiceieswortH. What about the next item, BuDocks directors?! 

Admiral Jettey. The BuDocks directors of the overseas division— 
one in the Atlantic and one in San Francisco with a suboffice at Pear! 
Harbor for the Pacific Division. Those increases were based on the 
expected workload overseas, both military and civilian. There has 
been an increase in activity in the Atlantic, in the Mediterranean area 
that the director of the Atlantic Division is taking care of—investiga- 
tions and studies of various sites. Also, there has been more activity 
in the Pacific because of the presence of the Seabees in Japan and Ko- 
rea, which comes under the wing of the director in the Pacific for in- 
spection, valuation, and so forth. So there has been a large increase 
in his responsibilities. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Is there any increase in hours in that picture! 

Admiral Jetitry. There has been no increase in hours in the New 
York office or the San Francisco office. I do not know about the Pear! 
Harbor office. Has there been any increase in the Pearl Harbor of- 
fice? I understand that there has been in the Pearl Harbor oflice. 
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USE OF FUNDS REQUESTED FOR ENGINEERING PLANNING 


Mr. Wiceieswortn. I did not understand what you said about this 
next item for engineering planning. 

Admiral Jettey. That is an engineering study for the selection of 
sites for the accomplishment of the construction of new drydocks in 
case of emergency, and the rehabilitation of existing moth-ball dry- 
docks in case of an emergency. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. . what does that mean? We have some 
drydocks in operation and we have some drydocks in moth balls, have 
we not ¢ 

Admiral Jretiey. Yes. 

Mr. Wice_esworru. What are you going to do with this money ? 

Admiral Jetiey. Complete detailed contract plans, specifications, 
building material and cost estimates for sites to be used in the con- 
struction of new floating drydocks and reactivation of existing reserve 
floating drydocks. These plans, specifications, and so forth, permit 
the immediate letting of contracts upon mobilization for the construc- 
tion of launching ways, shops, outfitting piers, and other facilities 
necessary for the development of selected sites. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Do you mean that we have to have plans and 
specifications every time you take a floating dock out of moth balls? 

Admiral Jevtey. We will in some cases. For instance, in Green 
Cove Springs, Fla., which is one of the locations where we have float- 
ing drydocks, the commercial facilities available in Jacksonville, or in 
the Charleston Shipyard, will be more than flooded by the reactiva- 
tion of the other craft laid up there. The drydocks themselves, with 
their very wide beam, cannot be handled in the facilities in Jackson- 
ville. They will have to have special facilities. 

Mr. WicGiesworrn. Do you mean that you will build facilities 
where the dock is to rehabilitate it ? 

Admiral Jetiey. In the neighborhood. It may be 50 or 100 miles 
away, but it will be convenient to that site. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. Are there not facilities to which you can tow 
these docks to fix them up?. 

Admiral Jetiey. We are using tugs to tow them. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Are there not any facilities where they can 
be rehabilitated without building new ones at the place where they are 
now in moth balls? 

Admiral Jetitey. Not when you consider the number of ships we 
still have left to activate. There will be a flood of both laid-up 
merchant ships and laid-up naval vessels requiring repairs and re- 
activation upon mobilization. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. If you have to get a drydock rehabilitated to- 
morrow, you will go about it without spending this $400,000, will 
you not ? 

Admiral Jettey. It would cost us money to draw up the plans and 
specifications and prepare the site to do that. It would either be in 
the contractor’s bid, or we would have to spend it. On one drydock 
he might be prepared to adopt measures such as tilting up one end 
of the drydock while working on the bottom and then tilting up the 
other end, but that is a ticklish operation. 
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Mr. Wiceieswortu. I do not know just what is required for re- 
habilitating a drydock, but I know the shipyards are screaming for 
work, and have been for a long time. I should suppose you could 
take care of these drydocks by towing them to one or another of our 
available shipyards or repair “facilities. 

Admiral Jetiey. Just one point for example: One type of drydock. 
which is a self-docking type, requires something like 60 feet of water 
to accomplish that self-docking. It means for the docks of that type, 
like at Green Cove Springs, Fla., we are going to find a sheltered 
spot where we can get 60 feet of water and do the self-docking. Other 
types of docks are not self-docking and have to be either docked in 
larger docks, or in a special, extremely wide, temporary drydock 
ashore. 

Mr. WiccLesworti. Do you have to have special plans for each of 
these docks? Do you not have in the Navy now sufficient information 
about existing drydocks and where they can be rehabilitated, to avoid 
this expense / 

Admiral Jettey. We have for the drydocks themselves, but not for 
the facilities. These funds were for the facilities. 

As I mentioned, in World War II, we wound up in places like New- 
burgh, N. Y., up the Hudson River, and in Wilmington, N. C., and 
on the west coast of Louisiana, and in California—spots where we had 
never been building drydocks before. Now, I know that the facilities 
in Newburgh, N. Y., are no longer available for drydock building. 
They have been filled in and converted to other purposes, and it means 
that we have to check back and find locations where we can put these 
facilities as cheaply as possible. 


CIVIL WORKS ADVANCED PLANNING 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. Tell me something about the last item, $3,000. 
000, “Civil works advance planning.” You said that was for an over- 
all lay-out of additional industrial plants; is that right? 

Admiral Jeriny. Yes. In the planning of Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Bureau of Ordnance, and Bureau of Ships, they are planning $353. 
000,000 worth of industrial facilities, some of which are new plants 
and some of which are rehabilitations, or alteration of existing plants. 
To get a jump on this work and do as much advance planning ‘and |: 1V- 
ing out of details to enable us to do the construction and contracting 
more intelligently, we are asking for six-tenths of 1 percent of this 
amount. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. For plans and specifications? 

Admiral Jettey. Plans and specifications—but not complete work- 


ing plans and specifications. A general lay-out that we can turn over 


to an architect or an engineer and let him prepare the detailed work- 
ing drawings. It is determining the size and the weights that will 
have to be taken care of in various parts of the buildings, clearances 
and things like that, that in an industrial facility take quite a bit of 
time to w vork out intelligently. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have no transfer of funds from other bureau: 
into this one for these activities / 

Admiral Jetiey. Into what? 

Mr. Scrivner. Into your civil engineering ? 
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Admiral Jettey. Well 

Mr. Scrivner. Take activity No. 6. You do not have any trans- 
fers ¢ 

Admiral Jetitey. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not have any transfers on industrial mobili- 
zation ¢ 

Admiral Jettry. No, sir. 


TRANSFER OF EMPLOYEES FROM PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. Scrivner. Can you turn to your Public Works appropriation, 
distinet from civil engineering, and show me where the 300 employees 
have been transferred from Public Works, the 300 that you mention 
on page 7—40 of the justifications ? 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Scrivner, that was a transfer during 1951 where- 
in a study of the personnel and staffing of the District Public Works 
offices disclosed to me that practically, all this number of employees 
were being paid from our Public Works appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is a statement at the bottom of page 7-40 
which is as follows: 

During the fiscal year 1951, approximately 300 employees have been trans- 
ferred from the rolls financed by the appropriation “Public works, Navy” to 
this appropriation. 

If that is true, there should be a corresponding reduction in Public 
Works, Navy. That is what Iam trying to find out. 

Mr. Morrison. It will be projected into 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. When are we going to have Public Works, Navy ? 


Admiral CLexton. Not until the President sends up an authorizing 
bill for Public Works and an appropriation bill for Public Works. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you be prepared to show then where this trans- 
fer has taken place ? 

Admiral Jetiry. We will. 


Mr. Scrivner. Do not forget it. 


ACTIVITIES IN TRUST TERRITORIES OF THE PACIFIC 


My recollection is that a lot of this stuff out around the Marianas 
and’ through the Pacifie and the Truk territories has now been turned 
over to the Interior Department and taken away from the Navy, and 
yet I see you are still asking for some funds relative thereto. 

Admiral Jettey. We are still cleaning up the unfinished business 
from the war, which has dropped off. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long is that going to take / 

Commander Drusrrur. The land program for the trust territory 
will continue, I estimate, for a couple of years. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are we doing out there that requires this now / 

Commander Drusrrur. We are surveying all the land that is 
occupied by the military and which has been withdrawn from the 
natives. We are also having to contact each individual native to 
find out from him just what his claim is, and it is an involved thing. 
He may have a coconut tree, and it is difficult to translate this owner- 

ship into land boundaries in order to determine what compensation 
is due him for the land withdrawn from him. It is a very involved 
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program. I believe on Guam it is now over 75 percent completed, 
but there is still all of Saipan, there is Truk, there is the Palau grou), 
and many other islands where these surveys and investigations must 
continue. This, sir, is not only for the Navy but for the Army, the 
Air Force, and the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is there not a transfer ? 

Admiral Jrtiry. Part of the agreement with respect to the re- 
sponsibility to the Interior was that the military services would 
clean up that for which we were responsible back in 1945 and 1946. 

Mr. Scrivner. Under what item was the Navy’s cost of adminis- 
tration of these mandated islands carried previously ¢ 

Admiral CLexron. Under the appropriation “Island governments,” 
which dropped out of the fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Scrivner. So there will be no presentation of that? 

Admiral CLexron. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will be up before another subcommittee under 
Interior? 

Admiral Ciexron. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. It will be interesting to see what happens. 


Derense Hovusitne 


Mr. Sixes. We will now consider activity No. 7, Defense housing, 
and I see for 1952 the Navy is asking for $9,920,000 for which it had 
in 1951, $6,300,000, and for 1950, $5,000,000. 

Mr. Srxes. I will ask you, Admiral, to give us your justification 
for these requests. 

Admiral Jeciey. Our defense housing units are down somewhat 
from last year, approximately 5,000 out of 30,000 units have been 
declared public quarters. We still have 25,000 rental housing units. 

The estimate of $9,920,000 is broken down into two parts ; $5,352,000 
for maintenance and operation and $4,682,648 for major repairs and 
rehabilitation. 


MAJOR REPAIR AND REHABILITATION 


The cost of maintenance and operation is approximately the same 
as for the previous years. The cost of major repairs and rehabilita- 
tion is a new request. We have not had funds to take care of the 
repairs of these quarters for the past several years. We are getting 
into a position where equipment is wearing out. We need structural 
repairs for foundations, repairs to wooden porches, repairs to wooden 
windows and doorsills, replacement of ranges, hot-water heaters, and 
hot-water tanks that were purchased and installed during the war 
with substitute materials. A particularly heavy program of repair 
of space heaters will be necessary because, in most cases, they were 
kerosene heaters which have been used about 10 years and are nearing 
the end of their useful lives. We have quite a few replacements of 
plumbing fixtures and receptacles caused by use of substandard 
materials during the war. 

We have been allowed minimum funds for maintenance of these 
quarters, and in view of their original construction at $3,500 a unit 1) 
years ago, we have just gotten to the point where the cost of repairs 
has built up to the point where they are large. As I said, $4,682,000 
will be required. 
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Mr. Suxes. Out of the total amount, $4,682,000 is to make repairs? 
Admiral Jetitey. Yes; $4,682,548 is for major repairs and reha- 
bilitations. 
OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. How much of the $6,300,000 appropriated for 1951 has 
been obligated ¢ 

Mr. Morrison. $5,950,204. 

Mr. Srxes. And when is it planned that all will be obligated ? 

Mr. Morrison. It will all be obligated prior to June 30. 

Mr. Srxes. Is any of this for new construction, or is all of it for 
maintenance and repairs ¢ 

Mr. Morrison. All of it is for maintenance and repairs. 


LOCATION AND SIZE OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Stxes. Will you place in the record a list of the locations and 
the number of housing units in each of the locations? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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Key West, Fla__. 
Lakehurst, N. J 
Long Beach, Calif. 


, 5ST 7 5 . 4, 320 10, 000 14, 320 
717 \ ’ 97) 209, 520). ..... 209, 520 

, 900 3: 82, 3: 5,600, 50,000) 125, 600 

, 752 s 20, 378 7,280) 25,000) 42, 280 
7,178 . 225 : ¥4, 800 90,000, 154, 800 
31, 100) , 81, 734 y 3,200) 40,000;  &8, 200 
, 734 g 2, 216 , 800 30, 000 40, 800 
0, 375 3 35, 671 3 71,280; 80,000) 151, 280 
750| § 8, 141 g , 800} 35,000) 45, 800 

83, 821 i68 54, 014 vit 44,280' 175,000) 319, 280 
a) , 495) { , 107} 92) yy 40,000; 81, 372 

oe ph ak 1 5, 150) 2! 28, 516) 28) 7,6 35, 000 62, 648 
Long Island, Maine NFD....) 200 4 7, 465 6 15, 000 23, 640 
Mare Tsland, Calif | NSY ‘ 23, 951 : 8,923) 742) 160,272} 115,000! 275, 272 
N | 39, 045) , 9, O80) 5 29, 6 60,000) 189, 600 

Mech sniceburg, S3. | NBG 75) 20, 200) ! 26, 872) q = 50,000) — 66, 200 
Mi vn ; Fle i |. a 2 54, 301 y 57, 601! 3.3 45,000! 88, 200 
Milton, Fla. ae.) ae 380! 35 98,210) 33, 848/ 175,000) 238, 648 
Mc fet t Field, Calif....| NAS i) 34, 633) 76| 55, 746} 76| 38,016 50,000; 88,016 
eee NJ : 5 7, 665) 5 67, 822 : 32, 50, 000 2, 400 

Mojave, Calif......._.. oe | 000! | 24, 2641 23, 76 35,000! 58, 760 
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Gongenphiogt 4 distribution om af projects—Continued 





| 
Fiseal year 1950 | Fiseal year 1951 | Fiscal year 1952 





| | ! | | 
Mainte- | Mainte- | Mainte-| Major 
Num-| nance |Num-/ nance |Num-| nance | repair 
berof| and |berof| and |berof} and | and 
units | opera- | units | opera- | units | opera- | rehabili- | 
tion tion | tion | tation 
| } 


Location 
Station 


Total, 
served 5 


CONTINENTAL UNITED | | | : 
STATES—con. | ll ye 


| 
New London, Conn__.| 8 a : $45, 206 $91, 317 300} $64,800! $60,000! $124, : Mi 
New Orleans, La__....| N‘ 325] 49,000 325) 92, 134 325] 70,200! 50,000) 120, 2% time | 
Newport, R. L_- }N 00} 115, 900! 121, 310 600} 129,600) 50,000! 179, soy Ad 
Do -..| NTS .. 24) 10, 500 ‘ 10, 500 aa ( 
New River, N. C__._._| | 1,164) 160,000) 1, 162, 589) 1, 164} 251,424) 125,000) 376, 4 Mi 
Norfolk, Va : , 362] 215,000! 1,362) 205, 632) __ | 
Oakland, Calif _-| Nf 248| 65.189) 248] 63, 212 8| 53,568, 75,000) 128, 5 have 
Do ie } 56} 10, 204 56) 10, 846 56} 2,096) 20, 000 aM 
Oceanside, Calif. - - T&RC | 5 93, 905 48) 100, 493 ; 39,958} 50, 090} 
Orange, Tex NS... 500} 95. 192 500) 125, 334 ; ; 50, 000 
Parris Island, S. C____. 50! 8, 040 f 18, 210 50! . | 25, 000} 
Patuxent River, Md } 80, 646 470} 85, 736 7 , 5 69, 000} 
Pensacola, Fla a ie TJ $ ' 18, 451 . 37, 518 280) 30, 90, 000 
Piney Point, Md Tr 0} = 14, 657 : 20, 116 2, 9 35, 000 
Port Chicago, Ye alif. Nav Mag 216) 40, 383 216 53, 808 216) 5, 656 75, 000 
Portsmouth, N “ine i 202} 33,159! 202 68, 150 9 3,632) 80, 000 
Portsmouth, us | 350) 54,710 350) 56,413 350| 75,6 60, 000) 
Quantico, a arSe 25) 3, 834 25 44, 293 f A4, | 50,000 
Do x ..| MarSe } 5, 550 |. 25,765) | 21,600; 40,000 
Quonset Point, R.I....| NAS 236) 2, 916 239) 55,919). 3g 51,624) 90,000 
San Diego, Calif.._.___| Nth ND ; 78, 206 600] 75, 312)__ ie 
te SOE -| ith ND j 876 ; 69, 408) __ 
ee ..-| Ith ND 5 . 753 516) 75, 311 
(ere rsd | WthND é 7,364 54, 220 
DSi ccckbinc cde noel Bee st 35% 53, 383 56, 719. 
Do lithND. 24} 5,079) 51, 280 
San Francisco, C alif._.| NSY 92 33, 725) 192) 41,612 
santa Ana, Calif | MCAS.. 5 5, 078 i 20, 831 » OF 2 . 
San Ysidro, Calif......| NAS. 28 , 238 28) &, 330 28 5 048 20, 00F 26,04 shoul 
Seattle, Wash NAS 315| 52, 421 315| 55,952} 315] 68,040! 80, ! Mr 
Do__.- N RS zB . 200 2% , 473 2 19, 680 
Squantum. — | NAS F 8,000) : 8, 954 | 10, 800)__- | _ 800 Mr 
Stockton, Cali! ; NS 36 060 36 8,350 28 7, 776 25,000} 32,776 
Treasure Island, Calif._| NS___ “a 426| 94.176 7 the be 
Washington, D.C NC.. 1, 437 601| 122. 600) 401; 1297816! 120,000) 249) slr Ad 
Whidbey Island, Wash.| NAS__- 367; 60.150} 367] 90, 292| 367| 79,272) 225,000 
Do N (ye Re es ee = eae Peae are nN 
Yorktown, Va- . .| N oR 39,085 280 "55. 008 20 60, 480 85, 000 5, 480 M ‘ 
Do.. _._..| NMWS :, 220 42} 8,300 42! 9,012} 25,000) 34, 012 Mr 
: “ 2 ga EE igs CRS ME ROr aes will |. 
Subtotal... ; 23, 356/4, 116, 708] 24,172] 5, 327, 571! 21, 364/4, 611, 192)3, 912, 648)8, 523, 84 M 
e | 
OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL | | | 4 
UNITED STATES | a e 
| 
Balboa, C. Z j 51, 998 206 54, 373} 298} 63,936) 75,000) 158, 93 VI 
Coco Solo, C. Z 28 375 828) } ROR 3 M Yr 
iam ubant eke - . ees . 3.3 =F : 
= ac Bay, 35, 044 2 46, 892 a 43, 200 75, 000 rottec 
Kaneohe Bay, T. H 2 ee Rs 200) -- Ad 
Kodiak, Alaska 89, 300 7 39,844 152} 32,832 85, 000) 7, 832 
Pearl Harbor, T. H 5 330, 552 , 235) 380,000 671) 144,936) 145,000) 289, Mr. 
Do 34) 280,023) 1,164) 256,000) 1,164) 254,856) 315,000 5 oy: 
San Juan, P. R- 22, 000 195, 204 | 86,400; 75,000) 161, # gram 
=) | | | ——__| ———- ing, 1 
Subtotal “ 4 883,292) 4,297} 972,429, 3,911] 626,160) 770, 000/1, 396, 1/ 2? | 
or ee —— : paint 
Grand total_. : 27, 5,000,000) 28, 469'6,300,000 25, 275) 5, 237, 352 4, 682, 648 9, 920, 000 duits: 
'§ ‘ 








tural 
ABBREVIATIONS Mr 
Naval air station. MCDS__. Marine Corps depot supplies aes 
Naval station. SB Submarine base. anew 
Naval shipyard. MarBar Marine Corps barracks. \ 1 
Naval training center. M: re h. ; Marine Corps school. an I 
Naval base. . Naval magazine. tain p 
Marine Corps air station. N Potomae River Naval Command 
Naval ammunition depot. N Naval district. to dar 
Naval powder factory. ek Torpedo test range. 
Naval proving grounds. : ...------. Naval hospital. f 
Naval supply center. NFD. Naval fuel depot. 
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AGE AND CONDITION OF HOUSING 


Mr. Sixes. I understand these houses were built 10 years ago. Is 
that.a firm figure or a general figure ? 

Admiral JELLey. That j is a general figure. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the date of the oldest house, and what is the 
date of the newest house ? 

Admiral Jetiey. The date of the oldest house is between 1014 and 
11 years; the date of the newest house is about 8 years. 

Mr. Srxes. What repair work has been engaged in during that 
time? 

Admiral Jetiey. Repainting, minor replacements, and repairs. 

Mr. Sixes. Then is this the first major repair work for which you 
have requested funds? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. These houses are frame construction; are they not? 

Admiral Jettry. About 80 or 85 percent of the housing units are 
of frame construction. 

Mr. Srxes. Obviously a 10-year-old defense house is going to have 
to have some work done on it in the near future in most cases. 

In what condition are the roofs? 

Mr. Morrison. Many of them are going to require replacement. 

Mr. Srxes. What kind of roof was used or iginally ? 

Mr. Morrison. Mostly of prepared asphalt roofing shingles. 

Mr. Taser. Well, they do not go to pieces very fast. 

Mr. Stxes. That is good material and, if properly put down, you 
should get 15 years out of a roof. 

Mr. Taser. They ought to get 25 years. 

Mr. Sixes. I am speaking of wartime construction, which was not 
the best. 

Admiral Jettey. These roofs are these flexible strip shingles that 
are nailed down. 

Mr. Ritxy. They guarantee them for 10 years, and the most of them 
will last 12 or 15 years. 

Mr. Srxes. With that type of shingle, if you get 15 years, you get 
more than was anticipated. 

What about the foundations of the houses? 

Mr. Morrison. In many cases structural timbers are completely 
rotted out and require replacing. 

Admiral Jenny. Also the termites have caused damage. 

Mr. Morrison. In general, the types of work involved in this pro- 
gram cover roof repair, drainage control, road repairs, exterior paint- 
ing, replacement of equipment: replacement of oil heaters, exterior 
painting, replacement of space heaters, correction of electrical con- 
duits; boiler repairs; replace flooring; repair termite damage; struc- 
tural repairs and exterior painting: ‘replace heating; resurface roofs. 

Mr. Srxes. Has termite control been practiced constantly, or is this 
ahew appropriation for termite control 

Admiral Jeciey. It has been practiced constantly, but on a cer- 
tain proportion of the houses we find, where something has happened 
to damage the metal flashing, the termites get through. 

84328—51—pt. 5-67 
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Mr. Srxes. I suppose some of the heaters and kitchen equipment 
have been replaced before, or is this the first time there has been « 
replacement of that type of equipment ? 

Admiral Jettey. There has been some piecemeal replacement. of 
equipment. 

Mr. Sixes. What about plumbing fixtures; have the plumbing fix 
tures required constant replacement, or is this the first materia! 
replacement of plumbing fixtures ? 

Admiral Jettey. We have had constant trouble with the water 

valves or spigots, but we are beginning to get into water tanks rust 
ing out and pipes rusting out. There are some repairs of plumbing 
fixtures. I think this is more along the line of tanks and pipes 
rather than fixtures, because the fixtures started to give us ieecble 
years ago. 

BASIS FOR 1952 BUDGET 


Mr. Sikes. How did you arrive at the cost of this repair work / 
Is it based on the current level of prices? 

Mr. Morrison. That is based on the screening of approximately a 
$7,500,000 program from all of the various activities that have been 
submitted to the Bureau over the period of the last 12 months. 

Mr. SrKes. Will it be done on contract bids, or will it be done 
at an hourly wage rate ? 

Admiral Jetiey. It will be done mostly by civil-service employ- 
ees because of the difficulty of specifying repairs that need a little 
bit here and a little bit there. Of course, the purchase of new kero- 
sene heaters will be a contract matter, but the most of it will be yard- 
labor work. 


TURN-OVER AND MOVEMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. I notice your statement that the most of these houses 
have been subjected to an average tenant turn-over of 60 percent per 
year. Why would you have such a high shift of personnel in these 
houses ¢ 

Mr. Morrison. I believe that is-a conservative estimate from in- 
quiries I have made. Here is what happens: an enlisted man and 
his family will be moved to a certain naval location and be assigned 
one of these defense houses. His family is expected to vacate and 
move the minute he is ordered away or ordered to sea. The result is 
that we do get a very large turn-over of the houses. 

Mr. Sikes. Does nat that say indirectly that you are moving your 
people around too much, which builds up transportation costs, too! 
Sixty percent turn-over every year means a house is occupied about 
15 months by the average family. 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes, 15 to 18 months. The usual tour of a chief 
petty officer would be about 2 years at a shore station. He gets to the 
station, gets put on the waiting list for housing and probably waits 
6months. Then he spends a year and a half in the house and takes off. 


SUITABILITY FOR PUBLIC QUARTERS 


Mr. Sixes. You brought out in your statement that 5,000 of the 
smaller houses have been declared public quarters and it was advan- 
tageous to the Treasury to have taken that step. Why is it not simi- 
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larly advantageous to transfer these remaining 25,000 houses into 
publie quarters ¢ 

Admiral Jetiry. Some of them will be—maybe another 5,000 at 
the most—but the most of those houses are too small. For instance, 
the standard established by Congress for an enlisted man is 1,080 
square feet for new construction of quarters. The houses that have 
been declared public quarters are less than 1,080 square feet. They 
have been running around 850 to 900 square feet. Many of these re- 
maining 25,000 are down now to 550 square foot houses or just about 
one half of what has been decided to be adequate-sized quarters. 


RENTAL INCOME 


Mr. Srxes. What is the average rent on these houses ? 

Mr. Morrison. Incidentally, “Mr. Sikes, there is a new directive out 
from the Department that raises the rental scale on these defense 
houses beginning August 1. We estimate that is going to increase the 
returns to the Treasury by $3.5 million during 1952, or there will be 
a total deposit into the Treasury from all rentals of about $12 million. 

Answering your question on rental 

Mr. Srxes. Give me the average rental for 1951 and the average 
rental for 1952 in view of the increase you contemplate. 

Mr. Morrison. The figures I will give you represent approximately 
a 50 percent increase. These are the 1952 new rental rates: for offi- 
cers and civilians, it is a minimum of $39 for shelter rental. The 
directive provides that a board be appointed within each naval activ- 
ity that surveys the rental situation, and if this rental scale is lower 
than comparable housing within that area, then this rental scale is 
increased proportionately. That applies to officers and civilians. 

For enlisted personnel drawing a rental rate of $45 a month, their 
rent for a two-bedroom house is $24; if their rental allowance is 
$67.50 per month, they pay $33; if their rental allowance is $85 a 
month, which is petty officers of the higher classes, they pay $39 a 
month. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that the 1951 or the 1952 figure ? 

Mr. Morrison. I am giving you the 1952 ‘figures. 

Mr. Stxes. The 1951 figures are lower still? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Considerably lower ? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. So, even in 1952, under the increased rates, the rental 
allowance which military personnel draw is about twice what they 
are paying for rent ? 

Admiral Jevtry. But they have to pay for the utilities, which run 
about $11 a month. 

Mr. Morrison. They run about $17 a month. 

Admiral Jeutxy. And they have to provide the furniture for them. 
These are unfurnished, whereas the clea were furnished. 

Mr. Morrison. In a few cases where they are furnished there is an 
added rental of $6 a month. 

Mr. Srxes. I believe the testimony to this committee has constantly 
been that where public quarters were furnished there was a net saving 
tothe Treasury, and I believe you said it was planned to convert some 
of those 25,000 units to public quarters during 1952. 
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Admiral Jetry. Yes; there is a regular program of conversion. 
Mr. Srxzs. Is it planned to pa out the most of those except the 
very small ones over a period of years into public quarters ? 


Admiral Jetitxy. That is my understanding. 
Admiral Ciexron. That is correct. 
Mr. Sikes. Over how long a period ? 


FINAL CONVERSION TO PUBLIC QUARTERS 


Admiral Ciexron. The ones that are capable of being converted are 
due to be converted as soon as they can, but a great many of those will 
never be able to become public quarters. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you make an estimate of the time required and the 
final number of the 25,000 that will be converted into public quarters? 

Admiral Jettey. I would prefer to furnish that for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


The conversion program presently consists of 4,775 family units situated at 
approximately 67 locations. Of these 4,775 units, approximately 4,000 dwellings 
are defense housing units. The remaining 775 units consist of miscellaneous 
structures presently in the rental category and scheduled for conversion, or 
presently inadequate but occupied as public quarters and scheduled for rehabili- 
tation. : 

The amount ogiginally requested for the conversion program was $7,260,553. 
The amount appropriated in the second supplemental, 1951, was $4,650,638. 
This amount was appropriated on the basis of a conversion program consisting 
of 5,611 units; however, it subsequently developed that about 8386 of these dwell- 
ings had been inadvertently included as part of the conversion program, The 
reduction from $7,620,553 to $4,650,638 ($2,609,915) represented a 50-percent 
reduction in the amount requested by the Navy for procurement of furniture for 
the units in question. This reduction was made by the bureau of the Budget. 
This amount was to have been included in the 1952 budget request, and field 
installations were so advised; however, these additional funds have since been 
deleted from the 1952 budget request. 

CNO has adopted a policy that available funds will be used to convert and 
rehabilitate as many as possible of the selected units into adequate public quar- 
ters in accordance with adopted standards, but without necessarily attempting 
to consummate the entire program with the limited funds made available to date. 
The policy contemplates that under no circumstances will rental allowances be 
forfeited by military occupants until conversion has been completed and the 
dwellings made adequate for designation as public quarters. 

In view of the many problems involved in accomplishing conversion and re- 
habilitation while units are presently occupied and adjusting occupancy after 
completion of the work, CNO has extended the target date for completion of the 
convrsion program from July 1, 1951, to January 1, 1952. It is believed that 
conversion work at most of the installations concerned can be completed by 
this date. However, there are six or seven locations where a rather large num- 
ber of units is involved and it probably will be necessary to continue conversion 
work at these locations for a period beyond January 1, 1951. Our estimated 
completion schedule for the entire program of 4,775 units is January 1, 1953, 
assuming that necessary additional funds are made available. 

These 4,775 units of defense housing constitute all of the defense housing 
which are considered adequate for conversion to public quarters in accordance 
with standards set by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Rirey. Atlmiral, I am not quite clear on these houses. Are 
they on Navy property ? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rizey. All 25,000 units? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 
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TRANSFER OF DEFENSE HOUSING TO PUBLIC QUARTERS 


Mr. Rizr. What do you mean by transferring them to public 
quarters ? 

Mr. Morrison. For the past 2 years the Bureau of the Budget has 
recommended to the Congress that the rental housing now operated 
by the Navy be dispensed with and that all rental housing be con- 
verted into public quarters, wherein the person occupying the quarters 
loses his stipulated rental allowance. As a result of this, the Navy 
Department in the fall of 1950 had a complete survey made of its 
approximately 31,000 defense housing units to determine which units 
could be made public quarters with a minimum of expenditure and 
provide the square foot area comparable with public quarters. As a 
result of this survey, approximately 5,100 will, beginning July 1, be 
converted over, furnished by the Navy Department, and declared 
public‘quarters. 

Admiral Jettey. It might be interesting to give you an idea of who 
are living in these houses. 3,299 were rented to enlisted personnel of 
the first three pay grades; 13,480 were rented to enlisted personnel of 
the next four pay grades, 2,920 were rented to officers; 6,251 were 
rented to civilians. 

Mr. Ritry. When you transfer these houses to public quarters, the 
principal difference is that you do not give the men Mlowances; you 
simply furnish them with quarters? 

Mr. Morrison. And all the utilities. 

Admiral Jetiey. We have to pay for the utilities and eventually 
furnish the houses. 

Mr. Taser. What do you do with the rest of them ? 

Mr. Morrison. There is an average of 950 unoccupied in the cate- 
gory of being repaired between tenants on the turn-overs. 

Mr. Taser. That still leaves you with about 8,500. 

Admiral Jettry. There are about 5,000 others that were converted 
to public quarters. 

Mr. Taser. Out of these 25,000? 

Admiral Jettxy. No. The figures I gave you added up to 26,000. 

_Mr. Ritey. I note that $5,237,352 is for maintenance and opera- 
tion and $4,682,648 is for repairs, which I understand is calculated 
to take care of just one-half of these 25,000 units. 

Admiral Jettey. No. On our detailed breakdown list 

Mr. Ritey. I mean the repairs. 

Admiral Jetty. Yes, sir. I get your point. The total request for 
repairs was $7.5 million which is cut down to $4,682,000. However, 
we are working on 22,376 of the 25,275 houses; so that we are not re- 
pairing all of the houses 100 percent; we are spreading out the 
$4,600,000 as far as possible. 

Mr. Rirey. That does not give you very much for each unit. 

Admiral Jetiey. It is a little over $200 per unit. 

Mr. Ritey. If you have to put a new roof on and put new sills under 
the house and paint it, I wish you would tell me how you do it. 

Admiral Jetty. I am just painting my own house, which is not very 
large, for $480 plus another $100 for the carpenter to patch up a Tot 
of things. 
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ESTIMATED FUTURE USE LIFE 


Mr. Rizey. When you repair the houses, what do you estimate thie 
life of them will be for future use? 

Mr. Morrison. I believe, Mr. Riley, with a reasonable expenditure 
over a period of years on these, we can look for a 20- or 25-year life, 

Admiral Jettey. I am not as optimistic as Mr. Morrison. I would 
say 10 to 15 years. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you mean total life now remaining ? 

Admiral Jeter. Yes. I would go along with a total life of 20 
to 25 years. 


RENTAL INCOME DEPOSITED WITH TREASURY 


Mr. Morrison. Incidentally, my information is that on July 1 
we will have returned to the Treasury approximately $38 «million 
that we received for rental. 

Mr. Taser. How much did you get a year? 

Mr. Morrison. We have been getting on the basis of 31,000 units 
around $11 million, and we have been spending an average of around 
$5 million for maintenance. 

Mr. Taser. Do you put the $11 million in the Treasury, or the other? 

Admiral Jey. The $11 million. 

Mr. Tazer. That all goes in the Treasury, and if you had 5 years 
at that, that would be $55 million instead of $38 million? 

Admiral Jeter. In the figure of $38 million, Mr. Morrison sub- 
tracted the appropriated funds each year. 

Mr. Srxes. Gentlemen, please allow each of the committee members 
to finish his questions in order before we pass the witness on. 

Mr. Riley, will you proceed ? 

Mr. Ritey. Let him go ahead and answer the question of Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. Is that the answer? 

Admiral Jetiry. I do not know, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. I do not, either. That is why I asked. 


Mr. Morrison. For how long a period of time did you figure that! — 


Mr. Taper. Five years at $11 million would be $55 million. 

Mr. Morrison. Here is a statement I have from our housing man- 
ager. He says as of July 1, 1951, approximately $38 million will have 
been deposited to miscellaneous receipts over and above the funds 
appropriated for maintenance and operation of naval housing projects. 

Admiral Jevtry. Over the past 10 years. 

Mr. Ruey. That is not returned to the Treasury each year? 

Mr. Morrison. Oh, no. That is the total. 

Mr. Ritey. You hold the money in trust for how long? 

Mr. Morrison. We do not hold it in trust. That is turned over to 
miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury, and you appropriate the funds 
for us for maintenance and operation. 

Mr. Ritey. How did you accumulate the $38 million ? 

Mr. Morrison. That is the total that has been returned to the 
Treasury. b . 

Mr. Ruxy. That is the question I asked. Have you turned it in 
each year, or periodically ? 

Mr. Morrison. Each year. 

Mr. River. And this is the accumulation ? 

Mr. Morrison. This is the accumulation; yes, sir. 
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Admiral Jetiey. It is more or less an attempt to show that the ex- 
penditure of funds back in 1941 and 1942 is sacliaalty being amortized. 
In other words, it was a good thing to build them at that time. 

Mr. River. I think someone asked this question the other day: Do 
you think the Treasury will profit more by turning these houses into 
public quarters or handling A ke as they are? 

Admiral Jetiey. Personally, I think it is a stand-off. I think as 
far as the net result to the Government is concerned, it costs about as 
much one way as the other. But it is one of those things that no one 
can prove or disprove. 

Mr. Taser. If you turned them into public quarters, you would 
have to spend out of the Treasury about twice as much on them as 
you do now and have to buy furniture for all of them and all that 
sort of thing, and it would run into a whale of.a lot of money; would 
it not? 

Admiral Jettey. That is why I say I think it is a stand-off to say 
one is cheaper than the other, or vice versa. 


COMPARISON WITH 1951 EXPENSE 


Mr. Taper. You say the repairs you are contemplating will cost 
$4,682,648 ? 

Admiral Jetury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How much were your repairs this year? 

Mr. Morrison. We did not have a repair program as such, Mr. 
Taber, but I would hazard a statement that over and above routine 
repairs we have expended about $500,000 or $600,000 in what I term 
major repairs of the type we are now asking a special appropriation 
for. 

Mr. Taser. What did you do with the rest of the $6.3 million? 
You see, you have more money for other operations than your $9,920,- 
000 this year. 

Admiral Jettey. The balance was spent for regular monthly opera- 
tion and routine minor maintenance. 

Mr. Taser. You are setting up here $5,240,000 for regular opera- 
tions. You take $500,000 out of your $6,300,000, and you get $5,800,- 
000 for your regular operations. I do not know. It looks to me like 
there is something peculiar about the breakdown. 

Admiral Jetiey. There is a larger number of units in 1951. In 
other words, for the $6,300,000 we maintained and operated 28,469 
units, 

Mr. Taner. How many units this year? 

Admiral Jeviey. 25,275. 

Mr. Taper. Where does the difference come in? 

Admiral Jetiey. Conversions to public quarters. 

Mr. Taser. So that your requirements for other activities are less 
this year than they were last? 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. But you only had $5 million the year before and you 
still had the 28,000; did you not? 

Admiral Jettey. We had 27,813 in 1950. 

Mr. Taser. How did you get the 650 extra? 

Admiral Jetitey. By reactivating housing units that had been 
closed down. That was one reason why we got additional funds in 
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1951. To reopen those units it required extra cleaning and main- 
tenance. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understood, Admiral, you were going to put in a 
list of the various places and types. 

Admiral Jeter. I have that right here. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the average cost of repairs per unit? Have 
you figured that out? 

Admiral Jeter. We have an average cost of $18 a month for the 
normal recurring maintenance and operation charges. The cost of 
repairs is a little over $200 per unit. We have done that on an indi- 
vidual project. basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of them are in pretty fair shape, and some 
need more extensive work; is that it? 

Admiral Jettey. These 600 (indicating) we estimate at $200,000; 
here are 820 that we estimate at $175,000. So that varies. 

Mr. Scrivner. I notice you depend to a great extent on oil rather 
than bottled gas. Is there any reason for that? 

Admiral Jettry. When they were built, bottled gas was not avail- 
able particularly, and we had to go to kerosene burning. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where you find bottled gas available, are you plan- 
ning to use that instead of kerosene? 

Admiral Jentey. I cannot answer that definitely, but I have noticed 
an increase in the use of bottled gas over the last few years in the 
Naval Establishment, but nothing very general. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. I have looked over the list of proposed 
spots and types of work, and, without encumbering the record, I have 
no further questions. 


ORIGINAL INVESTMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Srxes. Before we leave this subject, I do not believe it was 
stated for the record what the over-all cost of these houses was origi- 
nally. I think it would be well if we had that information. 

Mr. Morrison. I would estimate $110 million was the original 
investment. 

Mr. Sixes. And out of that investment we paid back into the Treas- 
ury $38 million ? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That is not bad at all, particularly in view of the low 
rent that was charged. 


AUTOMOTIVE AND ConstrUCTION EQuIrPpMENT PROCUREMENT 


Now let us take up activity No. 8, “Automotive and construction 
equipment procurement.” I will ask you to turn to page 7-47 and 
consider this request in its entirety, and I would like you, Admiral, 
when you make your statement, to touch on each one of the items and 
give the explanation for the requirement in connection with each of 
the items. 

In fiscal 1952 you are asking a total of $18,616,000, which is broken 
down into passenger-carrying vehicles, $4,450,000; carry-alls and 
trucks, $4.392.000; freight cost on those, $885,000; construction, rail- 
road, weight-handling, and utility equipment and freight cost, $8.889.- 
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000; or a total of $18,616,000, as against $12,720,000 available for 1951 
and the very small figure of $370,742, comparatively speaking, for 1950. 

Will you give us a clear statement on this entire subject? 

Admiral JELLEY. You will recall we have had very low appropria- 
tions since 1944 for this type of equipment. We did have a program in 
1949 and 1950 of selling overage equipment and applying the proceeds 
to the purchase of new equipment. With the funds provided in the 
1951 appropriations bills, we will be in the following position: 
“Sedans”: On June 30, 1951, we will have an inventory of 4,333; we 

»lan to purchase 951 and dispose of 163, which will give us as of 
5 une 30, 1952, an inventory of 5,129. 

Under “Busses”: On June 30, 1951, we will have 1,744; we will buy 
472 new busses; we will not dispose of any, and we will have 2,216 on 
hand as of June 30, 1952. 

Those two figures are Navy-wide. 

“Trucks,” for activities under the Bureau of Yards and Docks 

Mr. Taser. Is this separate from the other, or is it included ? 

Admiral Jetitry. That is in the second line under “Carry-alls and 
trucks.” I wanted to point out this is the only place in the budget you 
will find busses and sedans, whereas you will find trucks in every other 
bureau’s appropriation. 

Our June 30, 1951, inventory of trucks is 3,209. We plan to buy 
968, to dispose of 296, and we will have an on-hand figure on June 
30, 1952, of 3,881. 

The carry-all figure is Navy-wide, too, whereas the trucks are just 
for Yards and Docks management control activity. 

The Navy inventory of carry-alls on June 30, 1951, is 2,575. We 
plan to purchase 526, to dispose of none, and will have an inventory on 
June 30, 1952, of 3,110. 

We have another class of special automotive equipment, things like 
line trucks, fire engines, and so forth. We have 460 on hand June 30, 
1951; we plan to purchase 130 more, which will give us 590 on June 
30, 1952. 

Under “Railroad, construction, and weight-handling equipment,” 
we have 1,759 pieces on hand June 30, 1951; we plan to buy 749, to 
dispose of 14, and we will have 2,494 on hand June 30, 1952. 

Under “Materials-handling equipment,” we have 701 on hand June 
30, 1951; we plan to purchase 49 new pieces, to dispose of none, and our 
inventory on June 30, 1952, will be 750. 

I have Commander Wende present, head of the Automotive Trans- 
portation Section, who can answer any detailed questions as to ages, 
mileage, cost of operation, and so forth, which you may have. 


LIFE EXPECTANCY OF AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Stxes. What is the total life expectancy of automobiles, both 
from the standpoint of years and mileage? 

Commander Wenpe. There are three categories involved in that. 
The life expectancy is based upon years, mileage, and total cost of 
repair over its life. For example, the life expectancy of the sedan 
is 6 years and 60,000 miles, and the maximum amount that can be 
spent on that vehicle during its life of 6 years is 100 percent of its 
replacement cost. 
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Mr. Srxes. Under modern manufacturing standards, do not you 
find 60,000 miles to be a very low, life expectancy for a vehicle? 

Commander Wenpr. Yes, sir; that is rather low, but—— 

Mr. Srxes. Is that the figure you follow? 

Commander Wenner. Not in its entirety; no, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. How do you balance the three categories you gave the 
committee? In other words, when do you dispose of an automobile 
as being of no more service ? 

Commander Wenpbe. We dispose of the vehicle when it reaches a 
point where it is uneconomical for us to continue to operate it. 

Admiral Jetiey. It has to meet all three categories, not just one. 

Commander WenpeE. Yes, sir; it has to meet all three categories. 

Mr. Sixes. You mean it has to have a minimum of 60,000 miles? 

Commander Wenpe. Not necessarily. If it is wrecked and the cost 
of repair would be prohibitive, or if it is uneconomical, it would be 
disposed of. 

Admiral Jettey. The normal car would have to be at least 6 years 
old, have at least 60,000 miles, and the cost of repair during the life 
could not exceed the replacement value? 

Commander Wenpe. That is correct. 

Admiral Jetty. If any one of those conditions is not met, it is not 
considered over-age ? 

Commander Wenpe. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. At the end of fiscal 1951, how many out of your total 
number of automobiles will be more than 3 years old and how many 
will be less than 3 years old? 

Commander Wenpe. I can break that down in percentage. At the 
end of fiscal 1951, 40 percent of the sedans will be over-age; 45 per- 
cent of our busses. 

Mr. Sixes. By “over-age,” what do you mean? 

Commander Wenpe. They will have met the criteria I previously 
mentioned. 

Mr. Stxes. The 6-year criterion ? 

Commander Wenpe. No, sir. The busses have actually a differ- 
ent life expectancy. 

Mr. Sixes. I am talking about automobiles. 

Commander Wenpr. They will have to be over 6 years old; they 
will have been operated over 60,000 miles. 

Mr. Sixes. Forty-five percent of them ? 

Commander Wenpr. Yes, sir—of the busses. At the end of fiscal 
1952, 30 percent will have reached those criteria. 

Mr. Sixes. Over-age and mileage? 

Commander Wenpe. Yes, sir. 


LIFE EXPECTANCY FOR TRUCKS 


Mr. Srxes. What is your figure on trucks? What is your minimum 
life requirement of a truck, and what will be your picture at the end 
of fiscal 1951 and at the end of fiscal 1952? 

Commander Wenovr. Trucks fall in various categories. I will 
break those down for you, if you wish. 

Mr. Stxes. If you will. 
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Commander Wenpr. A light truck—that is, a quarter ton to a ton 
and a half—has a 6-year life expectancy. 

Mr. Stxes. How many miles / 

Commander Wenpe. 60,000. 

Mr. Sixes. It has the same criteria as the automobile ? 

Commander Wenpr. Yes, sir. That light truck in fiscal 1951 will 
be 43 percent 

Mr. Srxes. Over-age ? 

Commander Wenpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What about fiscal 1952? 

Commander WeNpe. Forty-eight percent. 

Mr. Stxes. Give me the rest. Do you mean we are going backward 
in trucks despite this expenditure in fiscal 1952? 

Commander Wenpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Give me the figures for your other types of trucks. 

Commander Wenpe. The medium truck, 2 to 214 tons, has an 8- 
year life. 

Mr. Sixes. How many miles? 

Commander Wenpe. 75,000. 

Mr. Stxes. How much as to repair cost ? 

Commander Wenpre. You can spend 120 percent of its replacement 
value in a period of 8 years. 

Mr. Sixes. Give me the picture at the end of fiscal 1951 and at the 
end of fiscal 1952. 

Commander Wenpe. I have combimed all of the trucks, medium, 
light, and heavy, and I can give you that picture, or I can break it 


down by activity and give it to you individually. Would you like the 
combined figure? 


Mr. Sixes. I would like the combined figure, and I would like for 
the record also to show the breakdown. 

Commander Wenve. The combined figure is 45 percent over-age at 
the end of fiscal 1951. At the end of fiscal 1952, 33 percent will be 
over-age. 


( The matter referred to follows :) 


Number of vehicles over-age by type as of June 30, 1951, and June 30, 1952 





| Over-age, | Over-age, 
June 30, 1951 | June 30, 1952 





Trucks, light, 44 to 144 ton- 
Trucks, medium, 2 to 2} ton. 
Trucks, heavy, over 246 ton 
Trailers, general purpose 
Trucks and trailers, special 


Trucks and trailers (civil-engineering activities) : 


Pemsngee-conryine vehicles (all er 
ans 


Busses beca 
Carry-alls and station w Rt es de 
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Mr. Sixes. So that you will benefit considerably if you get the 
total amount of money you have requested ? 
Commander Wenbe. We are going up. 


PROCEEDS FROM SALE OF OLD VEHICLES 


Mr. Sixes. Now go back through that same picture and tell me the 
amount of money you expect to realize on each of the different types 
as you dispose of them. 

Commander Wenve. We expect to realize $100 for the passenger- 
carrying equipment. 

Mr. Sixes. That is the lowest figure we have had up to the present 
time. Why is your figure lower than other figures that have been 
presented to us ¢ 

Commander Wenpe. That is the figure taken from our past ex- 
perience on sales that have been conducted. 

Mr. Sixes. To whom do you sell? Do you sell them in large units 
of many automobiles to bidders; do you sell at auction, or how do you 
dispose of them ¢ 

Canmianiie Wenpe. We sell them to sealed bidders. 

Admiral Jetzey. In rather small lots. 

Cominander Wenpbe. That is right—in rather small lots. 

Mr. Sikes. How many in a lot? 

Commander Wenve. Two to five. 

Mr. Sixes. You are speaking’of automobiles ? 

Commander WeEnpgE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Now go through the picture and give me sales pro- 
cedure on trucks. . 

Commander Wenpe. The same thing apply to trucks. 

Mr. SrKes. $100? 

Commander WENDe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And sold in the same way ? 

Commander Wenpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. In small lots of two to five, on sealed bids? 
Commander Wenner. Yes, sir. 


PROCUREMENT OF VEHICLES FOR DAVISVILLE AND GULFPORT 


Mr. Srxes. Can you tell me how much of the automotive equip- 
ment and how much of the truck equipment is destined for use at the 
new bases which are yet to be activated ? 

Commander Wenve. The automotive equipment, trucks—I can 
give that broken down individually or in summary, whichever you 
would tike. 

Mr. Sixes. Give me the summary and provide the breakdown for 
the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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Proposed procurement of vehicles for CBC, Davisville, and CBC, Gulfport, from fiscal 
year 1952 funds 


| atts 
| CBC, Davisville CBC, Gulfport 












| Number | Average | Total Number! Average} Total 
of units | unit cost cost of units | unit cost cost 












‘Trucks and trailers, general purpose: } 
Trucks, light, 44 to 1% ton sail 86 | $1,300 


| $111, 800 | 42 $1, 300 $54, 600 
Trucks, medium, 2 to 244 ton_______- 38 3,200 | 127, 600 19 | 3, 200 | 60, 800 
Trucks, heavy, over 246 ton j 10 5,500 | 55,000 | 4 5, 500 | 22, 000 
Trailers__- 3 REI male 26 2, 000 52, 000 13 2,000 | 26, 000 

vat clas nga : 160 340, 400 78 Oi: 163, 400 















Trucks and trailers, special purpose: 














frucks, fire pumper- -- : 4 17,000 | 68, 000 2 17, 000 | 34, 000 
Trailers, fire, pumper- ___- | 4 | 3, 000 12, 000 2 3, 000 | 6, 000 
Trucks and trailers, tank Sacer 10 4, 800 48, 000 5 4, 800 | 24, 000 
Trucks, telephone and utility, main- | | } 

tenance and construction 6 3,300 | 19, 800 3 3, 300 9, 900 
Trucks, wrecker 2 3, 200 6, 400 1 200 | 3, 200 


| ow 
















Total. 5 anions aoe | 26 154, 200 13 ‘77,100 





Gross total units and cost Kate 186 : 194, 600 | ,. | ars 240, 500 


Commander WeENpe. Yes, sir. 


METHOD OF PROCUREMENT 











Mr. Sixes. While he is getting that information, will someone tell 
me how you buy this equipment? Do you buy on bid? 

Admiral Jettey. We put in a requisition to Army Ordnance who 
purchase it through their office in Detroit from the automobile manu- 
facturers on bids. 

Mr. Sixes. On bids? 

Admiral Jettry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Do all automobile veneeaiiuibanbein have an equal oppor- 
tunity to bid? 

Admiral Jettry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Is this standard equipment, or is some of it standard 
und some special-order equipment ? 

Admiral Jettry. It is largely standard: equipment. 

Commander Wenpr. It is ; mostly commercial type; yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Now, do you have the information I requested ? 

Commander Wenpr. You requested the equipment to go to Gulf- 
port and Davisville? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes; for Gulfport and Davisville. 

Commander Wenpr. There are 186 units going to Davisville. 

Mr. Stxes. What kind of units? 

Commander Wenpe. That is the summary of all automotive equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Srxes. Of all automotive equipment—trucks and passenger 
cars? 

Commander Wenpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Costing how much? If you do not have the exact fig- 
ure, give me an estimate. 

Admiral Jettey. Suppose we give that with the breakdown ? 

Mr. Srxes. All right. And also give it for Gulfport. 
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Admiral Jettxy. What is the total number of pieces we have? 
Commander Wenpe. 186 for Davisville and 91 for Gulfport. 


Mr. Sixes. And the requirement for those is predicated on your 
being able to activate those stations? 


Commander Wenpe. Yes, sir. 


AVERAGE BIDS AND COST OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Ritey. About what is the average bid for passenger cars? 

Commander Wenpe. $1,300 for a sedan. 

Mr. Rutey. Is that the same car that will retail in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,900 or $2,000? 

Commander WeENpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. With the Federal tax added of about $400. 

Mr. Ritry. The Federal and State tax both come off; do they not? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. . 

Commander Wenpe. In the last bids we had, the lowest bid we had 
for a sedan was $1,268, if I remember correctly. 

Admiral Jettry. What was that—for a Plymouth? 

Commander Wenpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rizey. I am just wondering about how much discount the 
Government got on its purchases of cars in these large lots—whether 
or not there is very much of a concession on the part of manufacturers. 

Mr. Sixes. That would be interesting to have for the record. Will 
you tell us what the approximate discount is, if any? 

Admiral Jetiey. We will have to work that out with Army Ord- 
nance. We can get that for you. I do not know whether we can 
get it from our records. 

Commander Wenpr. The only thing we can give them is the con- 
tract bid price that we receive. 

Admiral Jettey. We can work that out for you. 

Mr. Riey. That would be better, and eliminate all of the other 
costs that the civilians have to bear. 

Commander Wenve. The price I gave you is the price the Govern- 
ment actually paid. 

Admiral Jettry. At the plant, too. 

Commander Wenpr. Yes; sir; at the plant. 

Mr. Riry. You get a discount on the freight rates on equipment, 
too; do you not? 

Admiral Jetty. It does not amount to much these days. The lan« 
grants are getting pretty well worked out. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT REGARDING COMPARISON OF PRICES PAID BY GOVERNMENT AS COMPARED 
To RETAIL PRICES 


The Navy does not obtain a discount or a fixed percent of reduction over the 
current retail price in its procurement of motor vehicles. The Office of Chief 
of Ordnance, United States Army, acting as the procuring agent for the Navy 
generally procures commercial motor vehicles for the Navy on a competitive 
sealed-bid basis and the cost to the Navy varies with each procurement. Ac- 
cordingly, no uniform reduction in the price to the Navy as compared with 
retail price can be stated. For a specific comparison the Office of Chief of 
Ordnance procured on Contract DA-20-01S-ORD-51-500 with the Fargo Motor 
Corporation (a subsidiary of the Chrysler Corporation) 925 Plymouth 4-door 
sedans (model P20) at a unit cost f. o. b., Detroit of $1,284.34. The retail cost 
of the same Plymouth sedan as quoted in the Automotive News, dated 25 Se)» 
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tember 1950 was $1,644 f. o. b. Detroit. A general comparison on a %4-ton pickup 
is the unit price of $1,100 against $1,630 for the comparable unit at retail. Any 
comparison for heavier trucks is impossible since the price with both Govern- 
ment cost and advertised list prices vary widely with the specifications and size 
being compared. 


SALE AT AUCTION 


Mr. Ruiter. I have just one other question. Are you permitted to 
sell these matt ia cars and trucks at auction; or have you ever 
tried an auction ? 

Admiral Jettey. We have to do it in accordance with procedure set 
up for the disposal of all Government scrap or junk or surplus prop- 
erty. It is always done after advertising and receipt of sealed bids 
by the supply officer handling the sale. 

War Assets used to have auctions of surplus material, but I have 
never heard of the Navy having an auction of any kind of material. 

Mr. Rixey. I notice that most of the private dealers sell their second- 
hand cars at auction, and they seem to come out pretty well. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suxes. Mr. Taber? 


UTILITY EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taser. You have in here an item of about $8 million for utility 
weight-handling, materials-handling, and railroad equipment. Can 
you give us a little story about that / 

Commander Wenpe. Yes, sir. 

Admiral JeLLey. Have you a list of the equipment making that up? 

Commander Wenper. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Jentey. I have a list here, also, Mr. Taber. I can give you 
an idea. 

Ten crawler tractors; 10 truck tractors; 20 truck cranes; 2 locomo- 
tive cranes ; 40 crane-shovel crawlers, 34 yard; 15 crane-shovel crawlers, 
114 yards; 4 crane-shovel crawlers 2144 yards; 4 ditchers; 3 rooters; 
20 road graders; 4 bucket-type loaders; 10 tandem rollers, 5 to 8 ton; 
10 3-wheel rollers, 10-ton ; 5 8-yard tractor scrapers; 5 12-yard tractor 
scrapers; 10 Euclid off-highway trucks; 10 class I tractors; 35 class 
II tractors; 40 class I11 tractors; 40 class IV tractors; 30 class V 
tractors. Those are different weight capacities; 10 class IV tractors 
with loader ; 25 wheel tractors, industrial type; 20 wheel tractors with 
mower attachment; 40 pumps; 4 gang mowers; 33 power mowers; 
15 road sweepers ; 10 snow plows, rotary ; 34 welders; 2 rock crushers; 
2 asphalt mixers; 8 concrete transit mixers, 5-yard; 9 concrete mixers, 
6 cubie foot; 9 concrete mixers, 16 cubic foot; 2 concrete pavers; 2 
asphalt distributors; 1 aggregate dryer; 2 asphalt kettles; 20 air com- 
pressors, 105 C. f. m.; 30 air compressors, 210 C. f. m.; 20 air compres- 
sors, 315 C. f. m.; 20 air compressors, 500 C. f. m.; 1 pile driver ; 3 well- 
drilling rigs, 4 earth augurs ; 20 railroad boxcars; 50 railroad flat cars; 
2 railroad gondola cars; 6 railroad hopper cars; 3 raiload locomotives, 
44-ton; 5 80-ton locomotives. 

That is a total of $7,895,788, with a 10-percent freight cost, $789,578, 
or a total of $8,684,366. 
_ Mr. Taper. You did not have an item for this particular activity 
in 1952. This year you had $2,800,000. Why do you need more for 
the next year? 
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Admiral Jectey. These are mainly replacements. 
Mr. Taser. Mainly replacements? 
Admiral Jetiey. I take that back. Only 14 are- replacements; 

749 are new. 


NECESSITY FOR INCREASE IN NUMBER 


Mr. Taser. Why do you need all those additional pieces of ma- 
chinery ? 

Admiral Jettey. We expect increased activity at our continental 
shore stations in work that will be performed by the Government’s 
own forces. There has been very little of this type of work performed 
over the last 5 or 6 years. There is a great backlog of deferred main- 
tenance projects. Appropriations were made in the last fiscal year, 
and we expect appropriations will be made this fiscal year for deferred 
maintenance projects. This is the type of equipment that will be used 
to perform those projects. 

Mr. Taser. We are only getting up to about 25 percent in personnel 
of what you had in the wartime. It must be that you still have plenty 
of facilities. It must be that except where things have become com- 
pletely obsolete and not able to take care of the new developments 
that vou would have plenty of facilities left to operate with, and 
also equipment, because you would not be using up these bulldozers. 

How much of this is for outside the continental United States? 

Commander Wenpe. None of it. 

Mr. Taper. None of it ? 

Commander Wenpe. No, sir. 

Admiral Jettey. Our inventories in this type of equipment for 
June 30, 1950, showed 1,664. June 30, 1951, it was 1,759. With these 
purchases I have listed 2,494. 


EQUIPMENT AT END OF WORLD WAR II 











Mr. Taser. How many of them did you have at the end of the war?! 
Admiral Jetiry. I would say 5 000 or so. TI will have to furnish 
that, but as an estimate I would say in the neighborhood of 5,000. 

(The following information was suppplied subsequently :) 

The Bureau's records indicate that there was an estimated inventory of 6,260 
items of construction and weight-handling equipment. 

Mr. Taser. Did you get rid of most of the best of them? 

Admiral Jenitey. Most of the worst of them. I will check and find 
the 1945 figure. 







NEED FOR NEW EQUIPMENT 





Mr. Taser. Why do vou need all this? A good deal of this is mate- 
rial you would be using for moving dirt and that sort of thing, is 
it not? 

Admiral Jettey. Repair of roads, rebuilding of roads. It is more 
or less the heavy type of construction as contrasted to construction or 
repairs to the buildings. Also, some of that material in there is used 
for material handling, loaders, and things like that, and cranes which 
are used for operations. We try to do as much of our work as possible 
by contract. However, it is rather difficult to move into an operating 
Navy station and make m: ijor repairs or rebuild roads under contract, 
because of the interruptions and the need for scheduling it into the 
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other operations. That type of work is generally done by our own 
forees. This equipment will let us go ahead and get our plant in 
good shape. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all I have. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Wigglesworth ? 


VEHICLE PRICES 


Mr. WiccLeswortn. What are you going to pay for these sedans? 

Admiral Jettey. Our last price was $1,268. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. What about the busses? 

Commander Wenve. There are three types of busses. The small bus 
runs $4,650. The integral bus is $12,618. The integral bus for ambu- 
lance conversion is $16,000. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. How about the trucks ? 

Commander Wenpe. They vary in price, depending on the size. 
The top price on the truck is on a 10-ton 6 by 4 tractor Diesel, $11,000. 
They go from $1,100 to $11,000. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. How about the carry-all / 

Commander Wenpe. The carry-all runs around $1,400. 

Mr. Taper. May I ask a question at that point ? 

Mr. WiecLesworrn. Certainly. 


FREIGHT CHARGES 


Mr. Taper. I notice that this current year you have $9,249,000 to 
buy passenger-carrying vehicles and carry-alls and trucks. For next 
year you are asking $8,842,000 to buy those same things. This cur- 
rent year you have $592,000 to pay the freight on $9,249,000. Next 
year you are asking $885,000 to pay the freight on $8,842,000. The 
purchases are $400,000 less, and you are asking for double the amount 
for freight. I know freight charges have gone up, but it is more like 
S or 10 percent, rather than 100 percent. It kind of looks like there 
were at least $500,000 of “velvet” in that item. 

Admiral Jettry. No, sir. That was because of the way the money 
was appropriated last year. In one of the appropriation bills the 
freight was included in the cost of the vehicles and would show up in 
the first two lines there. In the last bill they changed the rules on us 
and told us to budget for the freight separately, so in the second sup- 
plemental the freight cost came down to $592,000. As I remember 
it, the freight was 10 percent last year. 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Jetiey. The $592,000 applied only to the second supple- 
mental appropriation. The first supplemental and the regular appro- 
priations had the freight included with the cost of the vehicles, the 
carry-alls and trucks. We have used 10 percent for freight cost in 
the second supplemental and in the 1952 bill. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any further questions, Mr. Wigglesworth ¢ 


TRADE-IN VALUE 


Mr. WigeLesworrH. Are you satisfied that $100 apiece is all you can 
get for these turned-in cars / 
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Admiral Jeter. We take it on bids. After advertising we take 
sealed bids. 

Commander Wenpr. It is applied to the purchase of new equipment. 
That has been our experience on the average. Some of the trucks, 
of course, bring a little bit more, but of course, selling the oldest we 
have, the average has been approximately $100. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. Admiral Clexton can perhaps check me, but as 
I recall it we have had at least two other units in here selling cars. 
I think the Marine Corps said they were getting $200 a car for cars 
7 years old or more, and the Ordnance was getting something over 
$300, as I remember it, for cars over 7 years old. 

Admiral Ciexron. I believe as to the Marine Corps you are correct, 
sir. The others changed theirs to $150. There was one at $200 and 
one at $150. 

Admiral Jetitey. Sales are all made by the same person. 

Commander Wenpe. Yes, sir. I should like to point out that the 
vehicles that the Marine Corps is selling are not comparable to these. 
The Marine Corps is tactical, a heavier piece of equipment. 

Admiral Jeter. The four-wheel-drive type of vehicle. 

Mr. Wicetesworru. I was under the impression that both of them 
were getting rid of passenger cars. 

Admiral Ciexton. No, sir. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. No? 

Admiral CLexton. No, sir. 

Admiral Jetixy. This is the only place for passenger cars. The 
Marines do have passenger cars. Other than the Marines this is the 
only place. 

We disposed of 749 sedans in fiscal year 1951, and we plan to dispose 
of 163 sedans in fiscal 1952. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. At $100 apiece ? 

Admiral Jettry. We estimated we would get $100 apiece. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What have you been getting? 

Commander Wenpe. It is averaging $100; yes, sir. That is the 
same figure we used in our estimate. 

Admiral Jettey. They are 1939 and 1940 model sedans. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Admiral Clexton, you do not think there is 
any inconsistency? You think the machines sold are sufficiently 
different in the three cases to account for the spread ¢ 

Admiral Ciexton. I felt they were, sir. I note in my table on the 
Marine Corps vehicles that they were not actually selling any pas- 
senger vehicles, which ties in with the fact that the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks handles all passenger vehicles. Since the Marines have a 
blank space in the number of passenger vehicles I presume they did 
not sell any. 

Mr. Srxes. Did I not understand that you were also getting $100 
for trucks in this disposal program ? 

Admiral Jetty. Most of the trucks are these little light trucks. 

Commander Wenpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You still would be running lower than the other services. 

Admiral CLexton. That appears correct. 

Mr. Sixes. I find that difficult to understand, if the same people 
are selling them, 
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Admiral Crexron. The same people are selling them. In the case 
of Ordnance, are they not also turning in certain special types of 
vehicles ? ; 

Commander Wenpe. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Ciexton. Theirs was a $150 average. The Marine Corps 
was a $200 average. They both testified they were all turned in 
through one agency, the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXPLANATION OF VARIANCE IN SALES PRICES 


Mr. Wiaeiteswortn. Admiral Clexton, when these remarks are re- 
vised you could insert a brief explanation to clarify this picture, could 
you not? 

Admiral Ciexron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. Explain, if you can, why there is the variation 
with respect to trucks that seems to exist. 

Admiral Jettey. I think we can get actual figures. 

Mr. Scrivner. You should have them by now. 

Admiral CLextron. These are exact figures given in the testimony. 
The Bureau of Ordnance is turning in 3,083 vehicles, and expects to 
obtain $672,600 for them, which would be $220 apiece, approximately. 

Mr. Scrivner. By now, Admiral, there ought to be some actual 
experience from what you turned in in 1951. 

Admiral Jettey. How many did they turn in in 1951? 

Admiral Ciexron. That is what they are planning to turn in during 
the fiscal year 1952. 

Admiral Jettey. Our $100 is based on what we have actually sold 
in 1951. I wonder if*they have actually sold any in 1951 to get the 
experience ? . 

Admiral Ciexton. I cannot answer that. My table shows an inven- 
tory in 1951, the intended purchases, the intended exchanges, the 
amount of money realized under the exchanges, and then the net cost 
to the Government. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Could you furnish for the record a statement 
based on actual figures, if possible, first for the Marine Corps; second, 
for Ordnance; and. third, for Yards and Docks, that will show the 
differences in experience, if any, and the explanation, if any? 

Admiral Ciexron. All right, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The Marine Corps has followed the policy of disposing of surplus automotive 
equipment under the disposal of surplus-property procedures wherein receipts 
of sales are covered into the Treasury. No actual sales figures are available 
and the anticipated return from such disposal is an estimate. 

The sampling of representative sales of automotive equipment by the Bureau 
of Ordnance is indicated below. These vehicles were all trucks, and all from 
continental activities. In addition, many of the vehicles in this group were sold 
as a result of a directed reduction in the fleet numbers and, as a consequence, were 
in somewhat better condition than any which may be expected to be sold within 
the next 2 years. 
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Sample of actual sales contracts showing proceeds acquired from sales of old vehicles 
by the Bureau of Ordnance made pursuant to sec. 201 (c) Public Law 152 


TRUCKS 





| } 
| | | 




















: an¢ | Number | Total pro- | Average || g,1,, Number | Total pro- | Averag: 
sen cute act | of units ceeds on | recovery Seley cemteet of units ceeds on recovery 
stabi sold contract perunit | were sold contract per unit 
N244s-42214 1 | $45. 00 $45. 00 N389s-43 -._...-- 1 $101. 00 $101. 00 
246s—4971 = l 600. 00 600.00 || N389s-38__.....- 1 | 91.00 91.00 
N406s-27383__ 5 799. 00 159. 80 N 406s~-27380____- 2 392. 45 196. 2 
N615s-2578__.-.-. 42) 4,815.73 114.66 || N615s-2572_...__ 13 2, 127. 87 163. 6s 
N61 5s-2456 4 l 15. 07 15. 07 N615s-2582 __.... 2 | 100. 00 | 50. 00 
N 6048-15581 ____ 3 366. 00 133.00 || N604s-15463_.___| 10 | 2,187.00 | 218. 70 
N604s-15428 6 | 402. 50 | 67. OS N 604s-15446___- 2 126. 92 | 63. 46 
N615s-2625 17 1, 334. 00 78. 47 60050s-1597 28 9, 489. 20 338. 4 
N171s-89550 l 73. 00 73. 00 540-474. ......... 1 | 370. 00 370. 00 
NI171s-90134 8 1, 241. 79 | 155. 22 || 61602-513_......-| 2 | 913. 71 456. 85 
N189s-72397 5 311. 50 62.30 || 62224-514_....._- | 1 | 575. 10 575.10 
NI71s-89554_____ | 1 83. 99 83.99 || N127-3267_...._- 1 828. 00 | 828. 00 
N189s-72407___- 6 805. 00 134.17 || N128s~464____- 6 2, 079. 77 346. 65 
N189s-72416____ ] 47.17 47.17 N 138s-2813 — 2) 546. 00 | 273. 0 
N189s-72520 1 87.87 | 87.87 || N151s-86151 ____| 5 | 2,613. 50 | 522. 70) 
N 205s-4673 2 204. 00 102. 00 N17 1s-89557_. ont 1 361.00 | 361. 00 
N244s-44134____ 1 155. 00 155.00 || N189s-72422...__| 7 3, 666. 00 | 523. 71 
540-432 : 6 804. 51 134. 09 || N221s-3778.-.....| 2 | 815. 54 | 407.77 
N 102s-53096 4 658. 00 144. 50 N 244s-42214__ __- 1 | 45.00 45. 
N111s-55035___- 7 1, 223. 00 174.71 || N246s-4956______| 6 | 2, 569.00 | 428.17 
N127s-3289._- 1 200. 00 200. 00 |} 
N128s-395 1 206. 00 206.00 || Total_...-.... 216 | 44, 764.41 | 207. 24 
N128s-456 2 333. 82 166. 91 









_ The estimated $100 exchange allowance which is anticipated to be 
recovered from the sale of old vehicles by the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks in connection with replacement is based on a view of actual 
past and present sales of subject equipment. The list below is a ran- 
dom sampling of some representative sales contracts for various types 
of vehicles sold during the period between June 30 and December 31 of 
1950, and shows actual sales prices. Consideration has necessarily 
been taken, in establishing the anticipated recovery in a future market, 
of the following factors : 

1. The vehicles to be selected for disposal will be, for the most 
part, of 1942 vintage or 10 years old at present, and in poorest condi- 
tion of the overage vehicle group. 

2. Disposal will be made subsequent to replacement and the units 
considered will be approximately one additional year older when 
finally sold. 

The sampling of the Bureau of Yards and Docks sales experience 
covers a wide assortment of vehicles including both passenger- and 
non-passenger-carrying types. In addition, the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks sales includes vehicles returned from forward areas which 
were in very deteriorated condition. 
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Samples of actual sales contracts em proceeds acquired from sales of old vehicles 
by the Bureau of Yards and Docks made pursuant to sec. 201 (c), Public Law 152 








} Sales Number Total pro- | Average 
| contract | ofunits | ceedson | recovery 
No. sold | contract | per unit 

| | 





! 
540-426 | 
61552-183 
61552-183 | 
61552-185 
62224-516 
62224-517 | 
| 62224-530 
N102s-53167 | 
N 1028-53168 


$86.10 | $86. 10 
47.37 | 23. 68 

615. 81 | 

142.11 | 

151.00 | 

126.00 | 

37.64 

115. 

126. 

57. 

116, 

136. 

68 | 

136.00 | 136. 00 
952. | 158. 60 
95. O7 95. 07 
165.00 | 165.00 
127. 127.00 
178. 07 89, 03 
100. 5 100. 50 
126. 126.00 

413.00 | 137. 66 
104.00 | 104. 00 
138. 89 | 138. 89 
68. | 68.00 
53.35 | 53.35 
235. 50 | 117.75 
192. 64. 00 
90. 00 | 90. 00 
130. 06 | 130. 06 
73. | 73. 00 
83.99 | 83. 99 
137. £ 137. 50 
90. 90 | 90. 90 
162.00 | 162. 00 
311. 50 | 62. 30 

, 601. 16 114. 36 
101. 70 | 101. 70 
447.00 | 111.75 
103. 03 | 103. 03 
N 205s-4667 | 100. 00 100. 00 

| N205s-4673 | 204.00 | 102. 00 


8, 544. 32 | 


| N151s-86148 
N151s-86153 

| N151s-86153 | 
* N151s-86156 | 
| N151ls-86159 
..| N15ls-86159 
| N151s-86164 
N151s-86167 | 
N161s-21331 


334 | 
..| N16ls-21335 
| N161s-21355 | 
.| N171s-89549 
.| N171s-89550 | 
| N171s-89554 
| N171s-89557 
| N189s-17651 
..| N189s-68123 
| N189s ss 


ee Cn ee ee 


~ 
noe ee 


| N1s9s~72402 
N 1898-72408 
N189s-72411 





STRIPPING OF VEHICLES 


Mr. WiccteswortH. To what extent are these turn-ins stripped 
before being turned in? Do you get much from them? 

Admiral Jettry. I have not seen any of them, personally. 

Commander Wenpe. They are not stripped. If we strip them we 
strip the whole thing and cannibalize them and do not sell them. 
hat is the general policy. However, if there is a spare tire it is 
taken off. In the main these vehicles are not stripped, and according 
to regulations we are not supposed to strip them. 

Mr. WiccLesworru. Well, do you mean that in the average case 
you cannot obtain $100 worth of material from them ? 
Commander Wenner. If we did strip them, sir, we would not get 
100 for them. If we stripped them at all we would have to strip the 
entire vehicle. It would then become junk and be surveyed as such. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. But you might realize, in terms of your needs, 
rier naga the $100 that somebody wants for a car that will not 
unction. 
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COMPUTATION OF NET BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Do I understand now that if I take the 959 sedans, the 472 busses, 
the 968 trucks, and the 526 carry-alls you want to acquire and apply 
these unit costs that were just furnished that I will come out with a 
total reflected in the first two items on page 7-47 of the justifications / 

Commander Wenpvr. No, sir; you will not. If you take the indi- 
vidual items as we have broken down the shopping list and apply the 
proceeds for them on the estimate at $100 a unit you will come out 
at. such a figure. I gave you the average figures and not the indi- 
vidual unit figure. 

Admiral Jetiey. Here is the shopping list, Mr. Wigglesworth. 
Each of the sizes of the trucks has a different estimated cost. 

Mr. Wicetesworru. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Wicetesworru. What is the obligation picture on this item‘! 

Mr. Morrison. The total obligation as of May 22 is $12,709,279. 

Admiral Jettey. Uncommitted is $60,721. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. I guess that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Taser. How do you get the answer of $12,709,000 out of $12,- 
720,000? How much is the balance that is not committed ? 

Admiral Jettey. Our total figure shows here as $12,770,000 instead 
of $12,720,000. Our report on expenditures is $50,000 higher. 

Admiral CLexron. You must have $50,000 of reimbursements. 

Mr. Taser. I see. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Scrivner? 


CENTRALIZED PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Is there any one service that does all the automotive 
procurement for all the services, or does each service procure its own 
Admiral Jettey. The Army Ordnance does all the procurement for 
all the services. 
DESCRIPTION OF CARRY-ALL 


Mr. Scrivner. Give me a little better description of what you 
referred to as a carry-all. 

Admiral Jeter. A metal station wagon, is what I would call it. 

Comander WENpE. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Jetiey. All metal. 

Comander Wenpe. It is a metal station wagon built on a truck 
chassis. You see them running around very often carrying survey 
parties. Grocery stores take the back seats out and use them. It is 
a station wagon, a little bit longer, a little bit longer wheel base, and 
a truck chassis. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the advantage? 

Comander Wenpz. It is a more rugged piece of equipment. 


POLICY AS TO REDUCING NUMBER OF AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Scrivner. What happened to the policy that I thought I read 
in the paper as being announced, to the effect that there was going 
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to be in the services a decided reduction in the passenger-carrying 
vehicles and more use made of these general-utility vehicles, like carry- 
alls and station wagons? ; 

Commander Wenpe. The carry-all is a general-utility piece of 
equipment. 

r. Scrivner. I do not see any reduction in the passenger-carrying 
vehicles to speak of. 

Admiral Jettry. Without the carry-alls we would have been asking 
for much greater increases in sedans. 

Mr. Scrivner. Already there exists a feeling, and I believe much 
of it is justified, that the services—not only the Navy, but all the rest 
of them—are going far beyond the realm of reason in their passenger- 
carrying vehicles. I have felt that for some time. That is one reason 
I was a little surprised to see here the request for nearly 1,000 in this 
appropriation, particularly after what you had asked for in 1951. 

I am not satisfied in my own mind up to now that you need nearly 
1,000 new passenger-carrying vehicles. 

Admiral Jettey. In 1951 we gained about 850 sedans. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; you certainly did. Now you expect to gain 
about 900 more. 

Admiral Jettry. We will dispose of 160. We will gain about 800 
more. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a gain of 1,600. 

Admiral Jevixy. It jumped us from 3,478 to 5,129 in that 2-year 
period. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. That is a pretty big jump. 

Admiral Jettey. Not nearly as big as the jump in personnel over 
the same period. The Navy has jumped from roughly 370,000 men 
to 800,000 men. On passenger cars it increased only 50 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, your use of passenger vehicles is not going to 
go up with the strength of your Navy, surely? 

Admiral Jetiey. It should bear some proportion. The more men 
the more calls for transportation. We have more than doubled the 
number of men. We have increased the number of sedans only 50 
percent. 

I agree with you; it is a very difficult subject and it is one on which 
we have been working for years trying to reduce the numbers by 
insisting on pools, restricting the number of individual assignments 
toa minimum, and so on. 

Mr. Scrivner. My own view is from having seen some of the activ- 
ities around some of the bases, that you could give it another look. I 
hope you do. 


JEEPS FOR ADVANCE BASE COMPONENTS 


_ Up to now I have been listening but I have not heard you talk about 
jeeps. How are you going to get along without jeeps ? 

Admiral Jeiiey. Jeeps are not in this program. The only place 
we buy jeeps is for overseas or advanced-base use. We are buying no 
Jeeps for continental use. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought we had a request in here for advanced 
bases. There was not anything said about the automotive equipment, 
asT can recall. Is that going to come later? 

Admiral JEtLey. No, sir. That was part of the shopping list. We 
only buy these four-wheel-drive heavy-duty jeeps as part of the ad- 
vanced-base components. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Nothing was said about it. It was not mentioned, 
that I recall. 

Admiral Jettey. That was part of the shopping list. 

Mr. Scrivner. You might have slipped over it in a hurry. 

Admiral Jettey. No; it was not mentioned. We did not read the 
list of items—yes, we did. That was the one Mr. Wigglesworth was 
reading over. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, how many jeeps are you going to have in there? 
What are the specifications ? Tell me something about them. 

Admiral Jeter. Truck, 14-ton jeep, total quantity 543; unit price, 
$3,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much? 

Admiral Jetty. $3,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Fora jeep? What do you have on them? 

Commander Wenpr. Sir, that is a tactical jeep built specially for 
the military and is not in any sense to be compared with a commercial 
jeep, which sells for around $1,700 or $1,800, running around the street. 
A tactical jeep is equipped with special high-water fording devices, a 
24-volt electrical system, special lights, waterproofing, fungus control, 
and radio interference suppression. That pretty nearly covers it. 

Mr. Srxes. Spare parts? 

Commander Wenpe. Yes, sir. A kit of spare parts for it. 

Mr. Sikes. It cost $2,400 last year, did it not ? 

Admiral Jetiey. We are using the standard Army jeeps. We are 
not trying to set up a special specification. Our requirements are very 
low, compared to theirs. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you need everything in your work that the Army 
jeeps have? 

Admiral Jetiey. No, sir; I cannot say we do. I do not see that we 
need that water-fording device, for example. We are not going across 
country inacampaign. We are operating in a restricted area of maybe 
40 or 50 square miles. However, as I understand it, the expense of 
getting these 543 jeeps modified to fit our specifications will not result 
inany dollar savings. 

Commander Wenpr. That is correct. They are set up in the regular 
Army Ordnance production line. They will not break the line to 
give us 500 special jeeps. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even though it has things on it you do not need ? 

Commander Wenpre. That is correct. Basically, most of the things 
we do need, except what the admiral said. We are operating right 
in conjunction with and beside the Army. We do need radio inter- 
ference, an expensive item. We do need the 24 volts. They are all 
in the same operation, side by each. 

Admiral Jetury. As we mentioned before, Mr. Scrivner, this 
equipment is earmarked and will not be released. It is not for general 
transportation use. That was why we did not include it in the 
transportation section. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will not be requiring jeeps for any other purpose 
in any considerable number ? 

Commander Wenpe. No, sir. 

Admiral Jetty. I cannot conceive of any. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sr«es. Mr. Riley, I believe you had another question or two. 
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DISPOSITION OF SECOND-HAND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Ritey. Admiral, I am still concerned about the disposition of 
this second-hand equipment. Do you dispose of that, or do you turn 
it over to some other agency to dispose of ¢ 

Admiral Jettey. We turn it over to the Navy Supply officer who 
conducts sales of scrap material and surplus material, and so forth, 
in accordance with the rules laid down. It usually is a monthly affair 
in most large naval stations. This is just another thing for him to sell. 

Mr. Rizxy. Would it require legislation to allow them to sell this 
equipment at auction ? 

Admiral Jetey. I do not know. I would have to check with the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts on that. Could we sell this auto- 
motive equipment at auction, instead of our regular sealed-bid pro- 
cedures? It depends on whether it is a law or a regulation of the 
Navy or of the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Ritey. That is the information I wanted. 

Admiral Crexron. We can supply that for the record, sir. The 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts has that information. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Surplus automotive equipment is sold by high bid by an administrative decision 
of the Department of the Navy, concurred in by the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. Although sale by auction is not prohibited by law, it is felt-to offer 
no particular advantages and would impose a serious security problem on the 
stations in the handling of large auction groups. 

Mr. Ritry. The reason I am interested is that I notice that the rail- 
roads, automobile dealers and others employ the auction method of 
getting rid of used equipment, and they realize a great deal more per 
unit than you are getting. As a matter of fact, I think for $100 a 
unit a man could buy a car and make some money selling it for junk; 
stripping the tires off and selling them and spare parts. I know you 
are tied down by either legislation or directive, and I want to find out 
whether or not it would take legislation to allow you to try an auction 
sale. 


EXTENT OF STRIPPING PRIOR SALE 


Mr. Stes. I noted, too, in your statement that these cars are not 
stripped. Some of the other bureaus stated to us that they did. in 
substance, strip the cars, because they took off the usable parts and 
replaced them with old worn parts. They take off good tires and re- 
place them with old tires. 

I would Jike for your further answer on the handling of this auto- 
motive equipment to show to what extent that is done by this Bureau. 
If there is an additional spread in the amount of return that is realized 
by the other bureaus over this one I think there is ground for some 
inquiry why a better sales job cannot be done here. 

Admiral Jettry. We will include that, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


BUREAU POLICY WITH RESPECT TO STRIPPING OF MOTOR VEHICLES AND EQUIPMENT 
PRIOR TO SALE 


It is this Bureau’s policy generally to prohibit stripping or cannibalization of 
parts from vehicles or equipment prior to sale or at any other time. 

Stripping generally is an uneconomical practice unless done on a large scale 
for purposes of rebuild and reassembly. The cost of labor to disassemble a 
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single part from a vehicle in most cases far exceeds the cost of a new replace- 


ment part. Further, at the time the old part is stripped its condition for reuse 
is questionable. 


It has been this Bureau’s experience that the lack of an essential part or sub- 
assembly on vehicles placed on the market for sale depreciates its value far in 
excess of the cost of the part removed. 

An exception to this general policy is made in the case of tires where there is 
a reasonable amount of mileage left. In such cases they are removed and old 
but serviceable tires substituted. A further exception is made in the case of 
emergency where a replacement part is not immediately available and in such 
cases the part is replaced as soon as possible. An exception to the latter is made 
in the case of vehicles that have been surveyed and determined to be sold as 
scrap rather than under the provisions of Public Law 152. 


ENGINEERING RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. Let us take up “Engineering research facilities” for 
which in 1952 you are asking $2 million, compared with $1,500,000 in 
1951 and $1,166,705 in 1950. 

This increase in the amount of money that you are asking for is 
roughly comparable to the increase in the strength of the Navy. I 
do not know why it would be necessary for you to follow that same 
pattern of increase in scientific research, so when you get into this 
eg Admiral, tell us very clearly and carefully what you are 

oing. 

This program is broken down into civil engineering research and 
evaluation laboratory, Port Hueneme, Calif.; and the Arctic Test Sta- 
tion, Point Barrow, Alaska. 

Will you describe what you are doing in both cases? 


LABORATORY, PORT HUENEME, CALIF. 


Admiral Jettey. Let me take up the laboratory at Port Huenen., 
first, where in 1950 we had $1,143,905, which was increased in 1952 to 
$1,790,000. The chief reason for the increase is because the labora- 
tory in 1950 was located at Solomons, Md., and moved during 1950 
and early 1951 to Port Hueneme, Calif. The question then was slow- 
ing down one activity and increasing the other. It really has not been 
until the last few months that the laboratory has reached its full mis- 
sion, so that a large part of this increase is made up of the fact that 
the laboratory has been undergoing “growing pains” for approxi- 
mately the last year. 

In addition, additional funds have been granted for research to 
expedite research and evaluation in particular on projects that looked 
as though they would come to fruition very quickly, by June 30, 1952. 

In the laboratory itself we have broken pa the operations into 
five headings: Maintenance and operation of facilities, $220,000, an 
increase of $10,000 over 1951; procurement of special equipment, 
$100,000 in 1951 and $142,500 in 1952, which is for equipment such as 
spectographs, testing machinery, and other laboratory equipment : 
overhead and salaries, $420,000 in 1951 and $479,000 in 1952. We have 
just about reached a stable state as to the number of personnel, Con- 
sumable supplies, from $65,000 to $73,000 in 1952. The fifth function 
is evaluation. 
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In addition to the research facilities in the laboratory we also evalu- 
ate equipment that has been developed or equipment that is submitted 
for test for possible military use. That function has been greatly 
accelerated in the last few months on account of the impetus of the 
Korean campaign. We are trying to get more equipment in shape for 
production and purchase of prototypes. The evaluation increase is 
from $600,000 in 1951 to $875,500 in 1952. 

In all, our laboratory jumps from $1,395,551 to $1,790,000 in 1952. 


ARCTIC TEST STATION, POINT BARROW, ALASKA 


The Arctic Test Station at Point Barrow was established during 
the latter part of the fiscal year 1950. It has increased from $104,500 
last year to $210,000 this year. It reflects the increased require- 
ments. 

That is mostly an evaluation operation also, where we actually test 
out and check the various devices that we either invent or develop, and 
in order to get caught up on the backlog and be in a position to once 
more purchase prototypes or go into production we are trying to 
complete our cold-weather tests at extra cost. 

The other need for this completion of evaluation is the probability 
that the activities at Point Barrow will be disestablished at the end 
of fiscal 1952, and we want to get all the work finished at the end 
of 1952. That decision about the disestablishment of the activities at 
Point Barrow is expected in another month or so. 


POSSIBLE DUPLICATION OF ENGINEERING RESEARCH 


Mr. Stes. Is there any duplication of the work done in either 
of these stations with the work done in other service establishments or 
in commercial research in engineering ? 

Admiral Jetiey. I will let Commander Koleszar, who is much more 
intimately connected with this work than I am, answer that. 

Commander Koreszar. All projects are reviewed by the Research 
and Development Board at the various panel levels to see whether 
there is any duplication between projects. They are screened out. 

Mr. Srxes. Does that apply also to commercial research? Do you 
have any check to determine that you are not duplicating commercial 
research ? 

Commander Korrszar. There are very few places that are actually 
taking equipment out into the Arctic and testing it in the Arctic. 
_ Mr. Srxes. I am speaking of both of these stations, not just the 
Arctic. Does your answer apply to both? 

Commander Kotxszar. Not to both. I am speaking only from the 
Arctic standpoint. 

Admiral Jetitey. I do not think that the Research and Develop- 
ment Board makes any check of commercial projects. 

Admiral Sotsere. They do. 

Admiral Jettry. That is new to me. 

We have a list of the Army projects and the Air Force projects; but 
I have not seen a list of the commercial projects. 

Commander Korrszar. On the research and development panels 
and working groups there are representatives from industry who are 
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usually the chairmen of the boards or committee; therefore, they know 
very well what is going on in industry. 

Mr. Stxes. Whiy is it that you are thinking seriously of disestablish- 
ing the Point Barrow station ? 

Admiral Jetiey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. Is there enough justification for spending another $210,- 
000 on that station ? 

Admiral Jettey. As I said, we are trying to get the work finished up. 

Mr. Srxes. What is being done at the Point Barrow station other 
than the particular field of activity that you mentioned in your off- 
the-record discussion ¢ 

Admiral Jetiey. Point Parrow is the base of operations for the 
general exploration of the reserves; also, the Air Force has an air-sea 
rescue unit there utilizing the airstrip at Point Barrow. There are 
scientific personnel that go there seasonally—one from this school and 
two from that. I think that is about all. 

Mr. Stxes. To what extent could this work be done at the cold-test 
chambers at the various installations on the mainland ? 

Commander Koxeszar. There is no way to produce perma frost in 
the test chambers. 
Mr. Srxes. Any others ? 


PROPOSED ARMY FACILITY 


Commander Korrszar. The Army engineers are using a facility at 
Churchill on a joint venture with the Canadian Government. The 
Army field forces had in the public-works bill a large laboratory that 
they want to build at Big Delta, 90 miles below Fairbanks. 

Mr. Srxes. Will it have any advantages over this one at Point Bar- 
row? Is there any reason why you should establish one when you are 
planning to disestablih this one? 

Commander Koteszar. We are not planning to establish another 
one. 

Mr. Srxes. You have just stated that you do screen your activities 
so that there is no duplication. Do you not also screen your activities 
to determine whether it would not be more practicable for another 
service to take over this installation than to establish one of its own 
when you are phasing this one out? 

Admiral Jettey. It would not be practicable because of the diffi- 
culty of supplying Point Barrow. You can only get there by air 
and by an annual expedition during the 6 weeks or 2 months that 
the ocean is open to Point Barrow. If our activity ceases, our 50 men 
there will not justify sending up ships. They have to send out scout 
planes to locate the ice floes and so forth, and it would not be justified. 
We would undoubtedly ask the Churchill station to make any tests 
for us, or establish something near Fairbanks that could be more easily 
supplied. 
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OBLIGATIONS AND COMMITMENTS 





Mr. Taser. How much have e you obligated out of the $1,500,000 that 
you had this year? 

Mr. Morrison. My aaeed shows an overcommitment of $5,878 
That is an item that I will have to get my finger into the first ‘of the 
week. 

Mr. Taser. Do you mean that you have obligated $1,505,878 ¢ 

Mr. Morrison. That is right. 

Admiral Jettey. We will have to reduce one of our commitments 
by that amount. 

Mr. Taser. You mean that you made a commitment that you have 
not obligated ? 

Admiral Jettey. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. These outfits have learned to talk about commitments 
instead of obligations when they come up here. How much is obli- 
gated ¢ 
Mr. Morrison. $1,505,878. On April 30 it is $1,165,000. 


SPECIFIC INCREASES REQUESTED 










Mr. Taser. Why do you need the additional $400,000 ? 
Admiral Jetiey. $275,000 of that is on account of the increase in 
evaluating equipment that has been devised, or equipment submitted 
for test. $59,000, a little more than 10 percent, is for the actual in- 
crease in the staff of the laboratory and for the speed-up of work. 
$42,000 is for the procurement of additional equipment. 

Mr. Taser. Where are the research activities under activity No. 1 
taken up? 

Admiral Jettey. The total amount in program No. 1 was made up 
of specific projects to accomplish various research. Those projects 
are farmed out to universities, for example. They might be farmed 
out to one of the other services, or this laboratory, for accomplishment. 
They can be farmed out to commercial companies. This appropria- 
tion operates the laboratory itself. 

The first activity provides funds for specific and definite individual 
projects, some of which may be done at this laboratory. I might say 
that next year we plan to pull these two into one budget t activity to 
make it clearer. 

Mr. Srkes. Let me express the appreciation of the committee to 
you and your staff for your helpfulness in presenting this justification. 
Iam sorry that you cannot be here with us longer. 

Admiral Jettey. Thank you for your remarks, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxes. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 
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Obligations by activities 
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Mr. Sixes. Gentlemen, the committee will lease come to order. 

We are now ready to consider “Research, Navy.” 

For 1952 the Navy is requesting $69, 698 ,000 for research in its 
various aspects. That compares with $80,395,000, which was avail- 
able to the Navy in 1951 for this purpose, and it compares with 
$44,885,243 which was appropriated for fiscal 1950. 

We have with us this morning Admiral Solberg and his staff. 
Admiral, we are glad to have you and the members of your staff with 
us. I presume that you have a general statement on the field of 
research ? 

Admiral Soispere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. In which case the committee will be glad to hear you. 















GENERAL STATEMENT 






Admiral Sotperc. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this is the third year I have had the pleasure of appearing before you 
as Chief of Naval Research. During these years I have become more 
and more aware of the tremendous tasks with which this committe 
is faced and more and more appreciative of the lead taken by you in 
supporting the Navy appropriation for research. I assure you that 
your decisions have had significant end results which are contributing 
to a better Navy and improved national defense. 

As a result of your understanding and support, the Navy has bee 
able to make an “investment” in fundamental research. That this 
“investment” is paying a high return during the current crisis is 
proven by the concrete scientific accomplishments and new develop- 
ments already achieved, and by the fact that scientific manpower and 
facilities were available when this Office was required to expand its 
programs to include the areas of applied research. 

Prior to the Korean emergency the program of basic research of the 
Office of Naval Research was conducted to increase the general fund 
of scientific knowledge necessary for the eventual solution of long 
range technical and scientific problems of the Navy. This program 
of continuing effort in the search for basic scientific knowledge is com- 
bined with a program of expanded applied research aimed at provid 
ing specific scientific and technical knowledge necessary for the solu- 
tion of the immediate Naval problems. The results of research con- 
ducted in prior years have furnished the material, the tools, and the 
stockpile of knowledge which the scientists and engineers are now 
using to initiate development leading to better weapons and devices of 
warfare for use with the fleet. 

The applied research and development programs of the material 
bureaus of the Navy are requiring an immediate accent on the devel- 
opment and produe tion of improved operational equipment and 
weapons. It is a logical development that the Office of Naval Re- 
search should expand its previous efforts in the area of applied 
research in support of Bureau requirements. 

The research and development program of the Office of Naval Re- 
search is based directly on naval operational requirements which con- 
sider the timing called for by Joint Chiefs of Staff strategic guidance. 
It has been reviewed and approved, project by project, by the Research 
and Development Review Board of the Department of the Navy and 
the Research and Development Board of the Department of Defense. 
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Its increased effort includes research in vitally important areas such 
as electronics, countermeasures, high temperature materials, synthetic 
fuels and lubricants, antisubmarine warfare, air defense, chemical 
warfare, biological warfare, and weapons operation evaluation. 

Part of this program is having an immediate effect on our fighting 
forces. The development of special training devices falls within this 
category. litformation from an expanded program dealing with 
burns due to atomic explosion and other weapons will be utilized by 
the Armed Forces as rapidly as it becomes available from the labora 
tories. Results from research in the area of logistics are being utilized 
now and well-planned objectives will be put in effect as quickly as 
they become available. Effort is being expanded on such things as 
the high- power klystron tube, which is a critical item in the comple- 
tion of equipments needed for very long range detection of aircraft. 
Significant advances in new propellants, lubricants, and high-temper- 
ature materials are coming into the pilot-plant stage, to mention 
but a few. 

A very important, though indirect contribution which the contract 
research progr am Is making to the total research and development 
effort of the Navy, is based on the fact tha® the longer range, but no 
less important research programs of the Navy must receive less and 
less attention in naval laboratories. By assuring the continuing sup- 
port of these all-important programs through the use of research con- 
tracts with universities, nonprofit institutions, and industries, a Navy- 
wide well-balanced program of research will be maintained, and at 
the same time, naval laboratories will be able to concentrate their 
manpower on weapons and equipment that can be made available to 
the fleet at the earliest possible date. 

During the last 6 months the demand for the Naval Research Labo- 
ratory’s services in the area of applied research and development has 
far exceeded the physical capabilities of the normal peacetime staff. 
These demands, coming primarily from the material Bureaus of 
the Navy, have been for the expansion and acceleration of applied 
resenrch efforts in such fields as air defense systems, underwater sound 
devices, sea combat communication systems, chemical engineering, 
problems in submarine warfare, and many others. It is anticipated 
that making full use of the available facilities, the laboratory will be 
able to meet the greater portion of the demands for applied research. 

The research program of the Special Devices Center is directed 
toward the development of new training devices and mass training 
techniques. Results of this program are reflected in reduced learning 
time, improved quality of training, and safer, more rapid, and more: 
economical training in areas which otherwise could not be reached or 
afforded. Flight trainers which permit emergency operations too 
dangerous to practice in aircraft, target generators which present 
sonar, radar, fire control, and air defense problems to students where 
operational facilities are nonavailable, and evaluators which can score 
and predict the usefulness of tactical plans are among the typical 
equipments which are planned to contribute to the ope1 rational readi- 
ness of fleet personnel. The conservation of the resources of time, 
personnel, and material which results from this program establishes 
it as an integral and essential part of the Nation’s defense effort. 

84328—51—pt. 3-69 
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The 1952 estimate for the appropriation “Research, Navy” is $69.- 
698,000. This is a net reduction of $10,697,000 of the total amount ap- 
propriated in 1951. However, excluding the $20,000,000 appropriated 
in the 1951 second supplemental for the extension of certain long- 
range research projects, this is an increase of $9,303,000 over the 1951 
level. 

By virtue of its knowledge of the scientific resources of the Nation, 
its acceptance by the country’s scientific fraternity, and its proven 
methods of conducting, sponsoring, and administering research with a 
minimum of delay and interference, the Office of Naval Research is in a 
position to aid the Navy and the Nation in the maximum exploitation 
of the Nation’s scientific resources in the time available—the key to 
successfully waging the war of science. It should be remembered in 
this respect, that at least 80 percent of the Navy’s program is of interest 
and value to the other two services. It is important also to remember 
that the Navy’s basic research program, because of the fact that it is 
now in its fifth year, is in a position to contribute significant scientific 
information at a constantly increasing rate to the services engaged 
in developmental programs. 

In conclusion, I should Tike to state that this will be my last appear- 
ance before you. I have had a long association with research and 
development both here in the United States and in the United King- 
dom. My 3 years in the Office of Naval Research has had as one of its 
primary duties that of presenting you each year with a sound, eco- 
nomical, and fruitful program in research. This committee has ac- 
cepted each program and the Navy is fortunate for it. 

And finally I should like to say that my experience in the Office of 
Naval Research has convinced me to a greater degree than ever before 
that basic research is one of our most important fundamental building 
blocks for better and stronger national defense. 

That is my prepared statement. If you wish, I can add to that on 
some general things that the committee might be interested in. 


RETIREMENT OF ADMIRAL SOLBERG 


Mr. Matron. Admiral, are you going to another tour of duty ? 

Admiral Sorserc. No, sir; [ retire on the 30th of June. 

Mr. Manon. I want to say as one of the members of the committee 
who has worked with you for a number of years I think you have 
done a grand job for the Navy and for the Nation, and we wish you a 
lot of luck wherever you go. 

Admiral Sotzere. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Stxes. Admiral, I subscribe fully to what my chairman has just 
said about the value and importance of your services to the Navy and 
tothe Nation. It has been a privilege for me to work with you on this 
committee. We are going to miss you. I am sure the Navy is going 
to miss you. 

You mentioned the possibility of bringing out some other matters. | 
suggest that the committee will want a little time for general ques- 
tioning, and I think that possibly will give you an opportunity to 
bring out any examples that you might want to call to our attention: 
plus any specific examples of test work or research development you 
might have that you want to show to the committee. I think thes 
things will be brought out as the questioning goes on. 
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SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We shall insert in the record at this point the appropriate pages of 
the justifications. 
(The documents are as follows :) 


This appropriation. will provide funds to finance the research and develop- 
ment and patent programs of the Office of Naval Research in accordance with 
the provisions of Public Law 588, Seventy-ninth Congress, and the maintenance 
and operation of the Naval Research Laboratory, the special devices center, the 
Underwater Sound Reference Laboratory, and the branch offices of the Office of 
Naval Research. It also provides for installation and maintenance of special 
devices, departmental administration, and the administration of the field ac- 
tivities under the management control of the Office of Naval Research. 


SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE ESTIMATE 


The security and welfare of this Nation depend today, as never before, upon 
the rapid expansion, progress, and exploitation of scientific knowledge, the ex- 
amination and evaluation of such knowledge to locate every possible scientific 
potentiality for military application, and finally, intensive research in the area 
of such potentialities to obtain the quickest possible application to military 
weapons, equipment, training and other operational problems. With these ob- 
jectives in mind, the fast, efficient, and effective expansion and application of the 
basic research programs of the Office of Naval Research into the area of applied 
research projects. of immediate importance to military problems, constitutes 
the most significant feature of these estimates. The initiation of the major 
portion of the applied program was accomplished during fiscal year 1951 through 
supplemental funds. The amounts requested in this budget will continue 
this program at a slightly higher level during 1952. , 

The Office of Naval Research is particularly suited to the task of marshaling 
the scientific personnel and facilities of this Nation into an effective and pro- 
ductive force exerting its entire strength in a unified effort to win the war of 
science. Prior to the Korean emergency, the basic program of research of the 
Office of Naval Research was conducted to increase the general fund of scien- 
tific knowledge, to increase the number of scientific personnel, and to stimulate 
the interest of leading scientists in technical and scientific problems of the Navy. 
This program had been termed a “Navy insurance investment in permanent re- 
search * * *” by former Secretary of the Navy, the late James V. Forrestal. 
That this investment is prepared to pay a high return during the current 
crisis is proven not only by the concrete scientific accomplishments and new 
developments already achieved, but by the fact that when scientific manpower 
and facilities were urgently needed to launch the applied research program, 
both were found to be available. In addition, scientists who have been work- 
ing with or for the Office of Naval Research on basic research projects during 
the past 5 years, have themselves exhibited extreme willingness to work on 
applied research projects of a military and classified nature. 

By virtue of its knowledge of the scientific resources of the Nation, its ac- 
ceptance by the country’s scientific fraternity, and its successful methods of con- 
ducting, sponsoring, and administering research with a minimum of delay and 
interference, the Office of Naval Research is in a position to provide the key 
to successfully waging this scientific war, i. e., maximum exploitation of the 
Nation’s scientific resources in the time available. 

The program of basic research, because of its demonstrated effectiveness and 
productivity, will be maintained on approximately the same level as in past 
years. The applied research program will be accelerated and expanded to the 
sreatest extent possible within the funds made available in an effort to translate 
scientific knowledge into better weapons, equipment, and techniques. 


Synopsis of estimate 
Obligations, 1950 _ a $44, SS5, 243 
Estimate, 1951: 
Presently available_______- 
Proposed third supplemental___- ~~ 
dransrer.. of. functions... ...._.- Stine Sti 
Total_ ae __ 80,395, 000 
69, 698, 000 
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Analysis by activity « 


1951 estimate | 
1950 obliga- fi She aoe iB Phe i Plt Mibiietee! siseyirs seem 
tions | presently | Third Transfer | mate 
|  apatiahe supple- | of func- Total 
xe | mental | tions 


Activity 


Research and development $31, 065, 480 | $63, 678, 000 _ |$63, 678,000 | $50, 918, 000 
Maintenance and operation of re- | 

search facilities 10, 567, 769 | 12,016, 000 | Geel ite tome ee 750, 000 
Departmental administration 1, 443, 699 1, 980, 000 | ....| 4+ $22, 000 2, 002, 000 | , 540, 000 
Installation and maintenance of | | | | 

special devices____- ‘ 1, 412,629 | 2, 239,000 }..._..-...|...-.--.._] 2,239,000 | 2, 750, 000 
Patents___- d 395.666 | | 460,000 |_____. ah |” 460,000 | 740, 000 

| _ wes | — = - a NS - \———— 

Total obligations | 44,885, 243 | 80, 373, 000 | 


} | | | 


| +22, 000 | 80,395,000 | 69, 698, 000 
} | 


Mr. Srxes. You have made a most interesting statement. I have a 
few points that I want to ask you about, after which I will ask other 
members of the committee to discuss your general statement with you, 
and then we will take up the activities singly. 

Admiral So.tnere. Might I digress for 1 minute? 

Mr. Srkes. Of course. 

Admiral Sotserc. I should have started my statement by saying 
that I have with me Rear Admiral Bolster, who is my Deputy. He 
was in the office with me before, when I first went over for a year. 
He is slated to relieve me as Chief of Naval Research, and he is 
eminently qualified to do that. 

I also have Dr. Piore with me, our new Deputy and chief scientist. 
As you all know. he was recently appointed to take the place of Dr. 
Waterman, who was appointed the Director of the National Science 
Foundation. 

In addition, I have Mr. Edwards from my office, the fiscal officer ; 
Captain Furth, and Mr. Hemphill from our Naval Research Labora- 
tory; and Commander Soverel and Mr. Zouderer from the Special 
Devices Center. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF WITNESSES 


Mr. Manon. Could we have you insert in the record at this point a 
brief biographical sketch of each of the witnesses ? 

Admiral Souperc. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


QUALIFICATIONS AND BACKGROUND OF WITNESSES 


Rear Adm. Thorwald A. Solberg, United States Navy, Chief of Naval Research, 
Office of Naval Research 

Graduate United States Naval Academy, June 1916; Postgraduate School, 
Annapolis, electrical engineering, June 1921-June 1922; Columbia University, 
June 1922-September 1923, awarded master-of-science degree in electrical en- 
gineering 1925. 

In addition to service on numerous naval vessels, including service as senior 
engineer officer on U. §. S. Idaho from August 1928 to May 1951, served at the 
Engineering Experimental Station, Annapolis, as executive officer, August 126- 
August 1928; returned to the Engineering Experimental Station in June 1931 to 
August 1933 for service as officer in charge of a special project for developing 
new methods of boiler-water treatment for naval vessels. Served as ofiicer in 
charge of United States Naval Boiler Laboratory, Philadelphia, Pa., from August 
1933 to May 1935; Design Division, Bureau of Engineering, May 1935-June 1939 ; 
stafi engineer, special mission in Europe and in charge of Navy's technical 
liaison group in office of naval attaché, London, also in charge of Readiness 
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Division, staff of commander, Naval Forces in Europe, June 1941—March 1944; 
Director, Research and Standards Branch, Bureau of Ships from March 1944— 
January 1946; Director of Ships Material, staff commander, Joint Task Force 1, 
Operation Crossroads (Bikini tests), January—-November 1946; Navy member 
Military Liaison Committee to Atomic Energy Commission, November 1946-— 
June 1948; sworn in as Chief of Naval Research on July 1, 1948. Awarded 
tirst Legion of Merit for duty in London and second award for duty in Bureau 
of Ships. 

While at the United States Naval Engineering Experiment Station, developed 
new methods of boiler-water treatment for naval vessels for which commended 
by the Secretary of the Navy. Method developed has since been in use in the 
Navy. During duty as engineer on staff of commander, Battle Force 1939-41, 
in addition to regular duties, canducted experiments on his own initiative for 
treatment of sea water for use in evaporators and discovered materials and a 
method for their use which prevented scale formation in evaperators and dis- 
tilling plants; the method developed was placed in immediate use, used through- 
out the war and is now standard practice; awarded third Legion of Merit for 
work in operation Crossroads. 


Rear Adm. Calvin Mathews Bolster, United States Navy, Deputy and Assistant 
Chief, Office of Naval Research 

Graduate United States Naval Academy 1919; Postgraduate School, Annapolis, 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technology, where awarded master-of-science 
degree in naval architecture in 1923: California Institute of Technology, where 
awarded master-of-science degree in aeronautical engineering in 1936. 

Qualified as both heavier-than-air and lighter-than-air (airship) pilot. Served 
on various surface ships including battleships and aircraft carriers and on rigid 
airships, including U. S. S. Los Angeles and U. 8S. S. Macon. Designated for 
aeronautical engineering duty only in June 1935. Has has broad experience in 
aeronautical research and development work throughout career with experience 
in such varied fields as helium repurification, operation of airplanes from air- 
ships, airplane, and helicopter development, aircraft carrier design and rocket 
and jet propulsion. 

Awarded Legion of Merit for war work performed in over-all direction of 
developing, producing, and installing equipment in all types of aircraft carriers 
required for aircraft operation and for research and development work on rocket 
and-jet propulsion, including the Navy's jet assisted take-off (JATO) program. 
Made honorary commander of the Military Order of the British Empire for 
war service by King George VI, Fellow of the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences 
and of the American Rocket Society. Received National Air Council annual 
award in 1950 for outstunding work in aeronautical research and development. 
Dr. Emanuel R. Piore, Deputy Chief and Chief Scientist, Office of Naval Research 

Bachelor of Arts, 1930, University of Wisconsin; doctor of philosophy, 1935, 
University of Wisconsin. 

1930-35, assistant instructor in physics, University of Wisconsin. 1935-38, 
RCA Manufacturing Co., research physicist, engaged in research on storage de- 
vices for television. 1938-42, engineer in charge of Television Laboratory, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, engaged in research on color television. 1942-44, 
Navy Department, head of a special section in the Electronics Division, Bureau 
of Ships, engaged in guided-missiles research and development. 194446, lieu- 
tenant commander, United States Naval Reserve, served in the Office of the Dep- 
uty Chief of Naval Operations for Air, engaged in planning the introduction of 
new weapons into the fleet. 

In July 1946, joined the staff of the Office of Research and Inventions, now the 
Office of Naval Research, as head of the Electronics Branch; in August 1947 was 
appointed Director of the Physical Sciences Division. From September 1948 to 
September 1949, engaged in research at the Research Laboratory of Electronics, 
Massachnsetts Institute of Technology. In September 1949, rejoined the staff 
of the Office of Naval Research as Deputy for Natural Sciences, and in April 1951 
Was appointed to present position. 

Fellow of American Physical Society, fellow of Institute of Radio Engineers, 
member of board of directors of Institute of Radio Engineers, member of Sigma Xi. 
William Edwards, fiscal director, Office of Naval Research 

University of Maryland, bachelor of arts 1937; University of Maryland, 
master of arts 1988; major subjects: accounting and business administration. 

Three years’ experience as accountant for the Calvert Distilling Co., September 
1938 to December 1941; over 9 years’ experience in Federal budgeting and ac- 
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counting, including the Farm Security Agency, December 1941 to September 194? ; 
the. Federal Public Housing Authority, September 1942 to October 1947; and the 
Office of Naval Research since October 1947, 

Mr. Srxes. Gentlemen, we are glad to have you with us. 
’ Admiral, may I say that at any time a question is directed to you. 
if it appears better that one of the other members of your staff answer 
it, please have him do so, at that time identifying himself for the 
record so that. we will have a clear record. 

Admiral Soperse. Yes, sir. 


SCOPE OF RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Stxes. You very applicably spoke of the war of science. I think 
that is what we are in. We recognize the importance of research. 
We know that we must maintain our research activities at a level which 
will keep us abreast or ahead of anything that is being done elsewhere, 
if it lies within our power to do so. 

We have appropriated a lot of money for research and development, 
research on this, that, and the other thing, and I have an idea that it 
is becoming confusing even to the members of the committee to follow 
what all is included in “Research.” Certainly it is going to be con- 
fusing to the layman who tries to follow this record. 

Will you define the limitation of naval research as conducted by 
you and as differing from research and development activities that 
have been presented to us by quite a number of bureaus before your 
appearance here? 

Admiral Sotpera. -Our duty is to conduct the basic research pro- 
gram, of the Navy and see that it is coordinated with other activities. 
Some of the bureaus also conduct smaller amounts of basic research 
in some of their laboratories and other agencies. . 

Mr. Srxes. What do you mean by “basic research”? That is the 
kind of limitation of definition that I want to appear in the record, 
so that we will know clearly what you are doing as differentiated 
from what anyone else is doing, and so that we will know there is no 
duplication. 

Admiral Sotzerc. Basic research is really working and finding the 
fundamental facts of why things occur in nature, including all the 
physical sciences and natural sciences as well as the medical sciences. 
In other words, it has no end objective other than to get significant 
information which, when it is pieced together later on, can be used 
and applied to existing processes or techniques, or for the improve- 
ment of materials. 

When that second step comes in, you then get into the applied- 
reséarch stage. Our principal duty is to do this fundamental or 
basic research. 

We also do some applied research, particularly since Korea, in which 
we investigate the information which has come out of the basic re- 
search to see if it is feasible of application to existing techniques or 
processes or materials and equipment. 

Mr. Sr«es. Is your work different from that done in any other 
Government research laboratory ? 

Admiral Sonnerc. It is different in that it comprises a large pro- 
gram in research which covers all the scientific disciplines which we 
think are of value to the Navy. For instance, the Bureau of Ord- 
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nance will more specifically attack problems involved in development 
of new propellants, although we help them. Their work will be more 
nearly along the applied stage. 


POSSIBLE DUPLICATION OF RESEARCH EFFORTS 


Mr. Sixes. What I want to be sure of is that there is no duplication 
of effort. This is a very costly undertaking, and I want to be sure 
that we are not paying for it again somewhere else. 

Admiral Sotperc. No, sir. We have excellent coordination and 
liaison with all the other Navy bureaus who are doing research. In 
many cases we are doing it for them on our contract program. We get 
that coordination not only on the working level of our people who 
visit the laboratories as well as the Bureau personnel, but further 
coordination and prevention of duplication is obtained through the 
work of the committees of the Research and Development Board, who 
go over the programs of all agencies. That is true of not only the 
Navy but also the Army and the Air Force. 

- | might say that we have considerable liaison and coordination with 
those activities, too. In many cases we participate jointly in projects 
not only with our own bureaus but also with the other services. 

Mr. Sixes. As I understand it, the field of basic research itself is a 
more or less vague thing, in which you are probing for facts and 
processes that are substantially new and different. How can you 
avoid duplicating similar work which is being conducted by the other 
services in their basic research ? 

Admiral Solberg. By knowledge of their programs in the first 
instance, in most cases before they are even started. We have excel- 
lent knowledge of their programs as they are generated. 

Mr. Sixes. Now, will you tell me how you tie in at the university 
level so that there is no duplication there, but rather a phasing between 
their efforts and your efforts toward a common objective ? 

Admiral So.serc. As you know, the universities in the past, before 
the war and even since, have not been able, because of funds, and so 
forth, to do large amounts of research. Also research on the Continent 
is at a low level. 

Our program has encouraged research in the universities, and they 
are all aware of our program due to the fact of its unclassified nature 
and our publication of the work we are doing and knowledge of the 
areas in which we are working. 

You must remember also that we have contracts with about 250 
different universities, so that they are well aware of what we are 
doing; and I am sure in their own individual efforts in research they 
would not duplicate what we are doing. 

Also, our scientists located in branch offices, as well as those in our 
home office here monitor those programs and visit the universities 
and discuss with the heads of the departments work that is going on 
in the universities. So we have a very good knowledge of all the 
research that is going on in the universities. 

Mr. Stxes. Is there any similar relationship with commercial 
research activities carried on by the different industries of the Nation? 

Admiral Sonserc. Indirectly, I would say. We have a lot of con- 
tacts with industrial people who are doing research. As a matter of 
fact. they come and discuss it with us at times. Then also there is 
the Research and Development. Board. For instance, in each area 
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there will be representatives of industry who are working on that 
particular field and keeping up with the work in industry, so that 
they know when Navy projects come in for research whether or not 
that is being duplicated in industry. In that way they are able to 
give us considerable guidance. 


RESEARCH IN ALLIED COUNTRIES 


Mr. Sixes. What about research activities in allied countries? Do 
we have the benefit of their work? 

Admiral Soiserc. Yes. We have an excellent set-up there, Mr. 
Chairman. Our oflice has a branch office in London, which covers not 
only the United Kingdom but all the continental countries that are 
available to us. They have contacts with most of the scientists on the 
continent. They feed us the information on research which is going 
on there. 

Mr. Sixes. Do we do the same for them ? 

Admiral So.perc. To some extent. We can tell them of unclassified 
matters in research. ; 

That system is very important to us, because by finding out what 
they are doing on the continent, and the objectives they have in 
research, we are enabled to develop a sounder program and to prevent 
duplication of something that is going on over there. 

Mr. SrKxes. All right. 

Admiral Sotsere. They make most of that research available to us, 
which also builds up our stockpile tremendously. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM FOR 1952 


Mr. Srxes. On the surface you are asking for less money. Actually 
it is more money from the standpoint of a comparable operation. Are 
we going to get more effort reflected for this appropriation, or is the 
extra money actually going to be absorbed in additional costs? 

Admiral Sotperc. You are actually going to get a greater amount 
of work, Mr. Chairman. 

For instance, our policy, which I think would be interesting to this 
committee, because I think it is a very sound one and also explains to 
a large extent how we expect to use the funds, is this: In the first place, 
we expect to continue our present fundamental research program on 
the same basis which you have allowed us to do in the past years 
However, we will make adjustments in certain areas as this seems 
desirable. 

Next, because of the present situation in the world we are increasing 
the effort on research in certain critical areas, particularly on projects 
which are nearing completion and seem to have possibilities of fruit- 
ful application in urgent areas. ; 

At the same time, as we have done in the past—and as I have told this 
committee before—as we go along we discontinue research in areas 
which turn out to be unimportant. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Srxes. I would like at this point for you to place in the record 
some of the practical results of your research program in fiscal 1951, 
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and some of the practical results which you anticipate you will be able 
to point to specifically for fiscal 1952. 

Admiral Sotpere. Mr. Chairman, that poses a difficult situation, be- 
cause it will be hard todo that and give you some of the most significant 
ones that are of a classified nature. Could I tell you about it in 4 or 5 
minutes off the record ¢ 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sikes. Mr. Riley? 


TITANIUM 


Mr. Riney. I would appreciate having a little information on 
titanium. 

Admiral Sotperc. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


TITANIUM 


Titanium is a lightweight, strong metal which offers a solution to many 
military problems. It has a density about half way between that of aluminum 
and steel, but since it can be strengthened to values higher than those obtained 
by aluminum, it can sustain a much higher load for a given weight of material 
than any other known metal. In addition, titanium is virtually unaffected 
by salt water even after very long periods of exposure to the sea. The combina- 
tion of such properties as corrosion resistance, strength, and low density, makes 
titanium a very valuable metal for military uses. 

Although titanium is the fourth most abundant structural metal on the earth 
and extremely large quantities of titanium ore are found in the United States, 
it is difficult to produce in a ductile form. 

At the present time, the total capacity for production of titanium is approxi- 
mately 5 tons a day at a cost of approximately $5 per pound for the basic material 
and around $15 a pound for finished sheet material. It is estimated that even 
with large scale mass production, the cost of the basic material could not be 
reduced below $2.50 per pound. 


Mr. Ritey. What materials are used in the production of titanium? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Do we have plenty in this country? 

Admiral Sotrere. I believe Arkansas has considerable deposits. 

Mr. Sixes. There are also considerable deposits in the Southeast. 

Admiral Sotsere. I was going to say South Carolina, Georgia, and 
I think some in Florida. 

Mr. Sixes. There are some deposits in Florida. There are exten- 
sive deposits elsewhere in the Southeast. There is a lot of titanium in 
this country. It offers a very fine source of a new manufacturing in- 
dustry. Excuse me, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Rizxy. Where is your principal laboratory? Is that right here 
in Washington ? 

Admiral Sotsere. Yes, sir; the Naval Research Laboratory at Ana- 
costia, about 9 miles from here. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER RESEARCH AGENCIES 


Mr. Ritry. Do you contract some of your work with the experi- 
mental stations at Langley and other places ? 

Admiral So.serc. We have a good working relationship with this 
type station: however, Captain Furth could answer that specifically. 
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Captain Furru. We do not work in the same field. Our work js 
primarily concentrated in the physical sciences. We cross only 
where we are doing work on aeronautical instrumentation; specia| 
instruments we are trying to develop, for new high-speed planes, in 
which case we have very close association with the people who are 
doing aeronautical engineering. They also assist us greatly when 
we are working with airborne vehicles. They assist us in the aero 
dynamic problems. We do not specialize in that type of work. 

Mr. Ritey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Taber? 


VOLUME OF CONTRACT WORK 


Mr. Taner. I do not think I have very much toask. The only thing 
I would like to know is this: Most of your development work is let 
out to contract, is it not? Or is it mostly done in the naval 
laboratory ? 

Admiral Sorserc. A considerable amount of prototype work and 
applied research, particularly in areas requiring security, may be 
done at the Naval Research Laboratory or one of the Bureau labora 
tories. However, when you come to the development stage we give 
the information as it comes to the material bureaus who are respon- 
sible for the development. They generally put it out on contract. 

Mr. Taner. Does that mean that the material bureaus let the con- 
tracts, and you pay the bills? 

Admiral Soinere. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Or do they pay the bill? . 

Admiral Sotperc. They pay the bill for developments. 

Mr. Taper. I notice that last year your contractual services were 
$23 million out of a total of $44 million. This current year they ar 
$55 million out of $80 million. You estimate for next year the) 
will be $42 million out of $69 million. In other words, they are 
somewhere in the neighborhood of a half to two-thirds, which seems 
to be on contract. What isthe situation there ? 

Admiral Sorserc. I would like to have Mr. Edwards give you the 
details of that. 

Mr. Epwarps. About 70 percent of our program, Mr. Taber, is con 
ducted under contract with universities and various other research 
institutions and development companies. We have really two pro 
grams. We have the program run at the Naval Research Laboratory. 
which is our own Government laboratory. Then the major part of 
the research work is done by universities, industrial laboratories, com- 
mercial laboratories, certain engineering companies, and so on. That 
is the reason for the apparently high “Other contractual services” 
item. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all I have at this time. 
Mr. Srxes. Mr. Wigglesworth? 


and 


TOTAL NAVY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. Admiral, I think every member of this com- 
mittee appreciates the vital importance of research and development. 
The thing that always concerns me a little is the lack of an over-all 
picture. We see bureau after bureau from the Navy coming up here 
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for funds for research and development, and the same thing is true 
of the Army and the Air Force. We have the NACA, with whose 
work I was quite familiar at one time, and other agencies all coming 
up here for research and development. I wonder, as a matter of inter- 
est, whether you know how many bureaus of the Navy are engaged 
in research and development work or what the over-all request in 
dollars and cents is. 

Admiral Sotgere. Admiral Clexton has that. 

Admiral Ciexron. Yes, sir. 

The over-all request for direct research in the Navy for the fiscal 
year 1952 is $425 million. The following bureaus conduct the develop- 
ment work: The Bureau of Aeronautics, Bureau of Ordnance, Bureau 
of Ships, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Bureau of Yards and Docks, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
and the Marine Corps. In addition, the Office of Naval Research car- 
ries on most of the research work. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. That is eight units of yours on research ? 

Admiral Ciexron. That is right. 

Mr. WiceirswortH. An over-all total of $425 million. That is the 
fiscal 1952 figure, I take it. 

Admiral Crexton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. About one- sixth of the funds goes to the Office 
of Research ? 

Admiral Ciexron. In the field of direct research the Office of Naval 
Research has $50,918,000. 

Mr. Wiceteswortnu. That is just a direct research figure ? 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes, sir; which is one-eighth. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. I was looking at the $69 million total. 

Admiral CLexron. It includes other activities, sir. 

Mr. Wicecirswortu. It includes other activities of the office of 
Naval Research ? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

\dmiral Borster. May I comment on that ? 

That $50 million also includes the responsibility for the Navy par- 
ticipation in a number of large joint projects that the Air Force, Army, 
and Navy are all in. . 


VALUE OF WORK TO OTITER BUREAUS AND DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. Wicciesworrn. I notice in your general statement that you 
state that at least 80 percent of the Navy’s program—I suppose that 
refers to the $50 million program—is of interest and value to the other 
two services. 

Admiral Borster. Yes, sir. I think that stems from the fact that 
the type of information that is generated in connection with finding 
out new facts and rew research information is valuable to evervone. 
I think that it must be said, however, that our program naturally is 
concentrated on those areas that will be of greatest value to the Navy. 
The interest of the other services in many of these things would be 
secondary compared to things they themselves might want to find out. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortrn. I think you have given us very helpful testi- 
mony off the record this morning, but to a person not familiar with 
the picture just to read that you have been working in such fields 
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as air-defense systems and underwater sound devices and problems 
of submarine warfare, and so on, would suggest that there might be a 
very considerable overlapping with the work which the other eight 
agencies in the Navy Department or in other departments request 
funds for. 

Admiral Bousrer. Dr. Piore would like to answer that. 

Dr. Piorr, Let me try clarifying this. We are trying to do the 
exploratory fundamental work, the sort of gambling work, 

Mr. WiceLtesworrH. That is the basic research ? 

Admiral Sorsere. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Prorr. You get confusion if you try to define these areas pre- 
cisely. These definitions have broad boundaries. Once we have dem- 
onstrated that something will work or has potentialities for a future 
naval weapon, then the bureaus pick that up and use their develop- 
ment funds. The bureaus concentrate mostly on development while 
we concentrate on research, 

We have given you off-the-record examples where we have demon- 
strated principles, but once they have been proved and the thing can 
be used as a naval weapon, then the bureaus spend their development 
money in getting it ready for production. 

I think this is the basic distinetion: We take the long shots. We 
are sort of the “longhairs.” The bureaus produce hardware. 

Admiral Sonserc. You can see, also, that that gives you better in- 
surance; that when the bureaus go into development there is not much 
of a gamble. It is the development that costs a great deal of money, 
because it involves hardware. If you can be more reasonably cer- 
tain that you are going to come out with what you are aiming at, 
because the prior ‘fundamental facts have been found out in the 
research stage, vou are bound to save a great deal of money in that 
field which you can never put your finger on. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RESEARCH, UNITS OF OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Wicetrswortn. Is there a similar unit of research in the Army 
or im the Air Force? 

Admiral Bousrer. There is in the Air Force an Office of Research 
which I believe is modeled somewhat after the Office of Naval Re- 
search. It does not operate as broadly as we do. In areas of interest 
to them, however, we do have a number of joint peor where we 
both support areas of interest to the Air Force and the Navy. 

The Army does not have anything of as broad a base as that. As 
you know, they do perform rese: wrch in the various technical services. 
but they are, I think, more comparable to the type of research that is 
done in the bureaus of the Navy Department, on the broad base. 


WORK OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 


Mr. Wicetesworru. How would you characterize the work of 
NACA? Is that basic? 

Admiral Botstrer. Yes, sir; it is basic. The NACA does for all 
services and for the country, for commercial aviation as well as for 
military aviation, the fundamental research in the field of aerody- 
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namics and flight. This, again, is a joint effort in many areas of in- 
terest to us. We provide the NACA, for instance, with a helicopter, 
because we want to find out about the stability and aerodynamics. 
As you know, the Air Force, Navy, and the NACA have a joint pro- 
gram on high-speed research. We work closely on propulsive prob- 
Jems such as trying to develop air-cooled turbine plants. 

I might say, by law, the NACA is doing a very fine job of carrying 
forward the very important work that has to be done in the field of 
aeronautical research. 


OVER-ALL CONTROL OF RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Wicciesworrn. The research, whether basic or applied, and the 
dollars involved, are specifically approved, as I understand it, whether 
it be for this or any other bureau of the Navy or the Army or the 
Air Force, or the NACA, or any other research organization, by this 
over-all Research and Development Board ¢ 

Admiral Bousrer. No, sir; that is not correct, sir. 

Mr. Wicéiesworru. That is not correct / 

Admiral Borsrrer. No, sir. The Research and Development Board 
is concerned with the funds allocated and appropriated for research 
and development within the Armed Forces, the Department of De- 
fense. They do not review and are not responsible for the research 
and development carried on by other agencies. 

The NACA maintains very close liaison with the work that is done 
by the Research and Development Board. Dr. Dryden actually par- 
ticipates. He is a member of the Aeronautics Committee of the 
Research and Development Board. 

The appropriation for the NACA is not a part of the responsibility 
of the Chairman of the Research and Development Board. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. I assume the place to get a complete picture 
would be from the Research and Development Board rather than from 
either of the armed services. 

Admiral Botsrer. Yes, sir; that is true for the over-all Department 
of Defense research and development effort. This is their respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well, gentlemen. 

Admiral Sotperc. T can follow up on that. We have only given 
a few examples, and I have a great number here, of very significant 
things that have been accomplished which would be of value in combat 
and also in improvement of our equipment ; but I think this gives you 
a general idea of the importance. 


; 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


_ Mr. Sixes. Let us now consider “Research and devolopment,” which 
is in the principal activity under the broad field of research. 

[ would like to ask you to turn to page 8-8 and consider the entire 
program of “Research and devolopment” for which in 1952, $50,918.- 
000 is being requested, compared with $63,678,000 in 1951, and com- 
pared with $31,065,480 in 1950. 

_ That field of research and development is broken down into four 
items, 
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The principal item is “Contract research program,” amounting to 
$33,668,000 of the total of $50,918,000 requested. 

Then there is the “Naval Research Laboratory,” for which $9 
million is requested. 

There is the “Special Devices Center,” for which $8 million is 
requested. 

There is also the “Underwater Sound Reference Laboratory,” for 
which $250,000 is requested. 

I would like, Admiral, for you to go into a brief description of the 
activities involved in each of those cases; explain the difference in 
the amount of money which you have requested; give the amount 
of money obligated in each field in 1951 to date; and then in your 
explanation, please explain the statement on page 8-9, where you say: 

Until the current year, the contract research program was primarily a program 
of basic research in all the relevant fields of science, assuring a continuing effort 
on research problems. 

The present emergency dictated the need for accelerated and expanded 
emphasis on both urgent areas of basic research and certain areas of applied 
research by the Office of Naval Research. 

I would like your explanation to show just what the significance 
and importance of that statement is. Now, will you proceed to cover 
all the items contained in “Research and development” ? 


OBLIGATIONS 


Admiral Sotrerc. The total obligations in “Research and develop- 
ment” as of May 22 amount to 85 percent of the total available. Prac- 
tically all the rest has been committed. A very small amount is not 
yet committed. In other words, it is in the contract office, and the 
contracts are being negotiated. That will be completely finished by 
the Ist of July. 

Mr. Stxes. Very well. Give the other items. 

Admiral Sotnerc. They will be finished some time before that. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suxes. Can you give a breakdown of the different items that 
make up the $63 million ? 

Admiral Sotperc. Yes. Mr. Edwards has those. 

Mr. Epwarps. Under the “Contract research program” the obliga- 
tions as of May 22 are $41,056,000, or 83 percent. 

Mr. Srxes. What is to happen to the rest of the money ? 

Mr. Epwarps. That money at this moment is in the form of pro- 
posals for contracts that are under negotiation. The ground work 
has been completed on those by the scientists themselves, and the 
agreement has been reached verbally, and now the Contract Division 
will actually negotiate a contract. 

Mr. Suxes. Thank you. Take up the other items. 

Mr. Epwarps. The obligations in the Naval Research Laboratory 
under the activity “Research and development” are currently $7.9 
million, or 89 percent. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the remaining money in the same category as the 
remaining money in the previous request ? 

Mr. Epwarps. No. The remaining money in the Naval Research 
Laboratory is not for contract work, but for salaries, supplies, mate- 
rials, and so on for running laboratory work on the spot. 
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Mr. Srxes. Will any of this money be left at the end of fiscal 1951? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. I do not expect to have any money left. 
If our programing is correct, they have only enough money to finish 
up the year. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. Take up “Special Devices Center.” 

Mr. Epwarps. The Special Devices Center conducts a contractual 
program for the development of training devices. As of the 22d of 
May $4,712,000 was obligated, which amounts to approximately 90 
percent of our annual program. 

Mr. Srxes. What is to be done with the other 10 percent ? 

Mr. Epwarps. This balance is in the same form as the balance of 
the contract research program. It is in the form of contracts for 
training devices, which are in the process of actual negotiation with 
the engineering firms that do the work. 

Mr. SrKes. All right. Take up “Underwater Sound Reference 
Laboratory.” 

Mr. Epwarps. The Underwater Sound Reference Laboratory is a 
small research laboratory in Florida. This money is for their salaries, 
. supplies, and materials; the direct costs. Approximately $163,000 
of the total is obligated to date, which is 84 percent. The balance will 
be obligated or spent by June 30. Essentially it will be obligated, 
and the great bulk will be spent, because it is just salaries and sup- 
plies. There is very little contractual work involved. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well, Admiral. Now will you proceed with your 
statement ¢ 

Admiral Seinrre. Did you want next the difference between 1950 
and 1951 and 1952? 


Mr. Sixes. 1 would like some information explaining the differ- 
ence in the funds used in 1951 and the funds requested in 1952 in each 
instance. 


CONTRACT RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Admiral Soiperc. Yes, sir. Actually in 1951 for the contract re- 
search program the figure of $49,363,000 includes the $20 million 
which was given to us in the second supplemental to increase the 
length of our contracts. Actually, the annual level of research effort 
is $29,363,000. 

Mr. Stxes. How does that $29 million compare to the $33 million ? 
Was that program conducted on about the same level of activity as 
the $33 million will enable you to operate during fiscal year 1952? 

Admiral Sorsere. The $33 million will enable us to operate at a 
slightly increased level by putting greater emphasis on critical areas 
where we see fruitful results coming out, and also by enabling us to 
do more applied research than we have done in the past. 

Mr. Spuxes. Can you tell us, then, that you shall operate more 
efficiently and economically in 1952 than you have been able to operate 
previously ¢ 

Admiral Sotpere. Yes, sir. I would say that is true, because we are 
doing it with a small increase in force and we are getting greater 
productivity out of the research which we have been doing, by getting 
it into the applied research stage not only with our own funds but 
by getting information to other bureaus for use in similar work. 
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NAVAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Mr. Sr«es. All right. Will you take up the “Naval Research 
Laboratory” and explain the situation there ? 
Admiral Sontserc. The Naval Research Laboratory has a very 
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small change, only $115,000 increase in program. However, at the pl 
Naval Research Laboratory I would like to call your attention to so 
the fact that as you go on you will see that their work for the other 
bureaus has been at a much higher level than it has been at any time 
since the war. That level will be slightly increased this year through 
reimbursements which they get from the bureaus. 

Mr. Stxes. Where is that laboratory ¢ U1 

Admiral Soisere. That laboratory is down at Anacostia, about 9 be 
or 10 miles south of here. It is very close so we have very good liaison os 
and control over their activities; and it is very helpful also because sid 
of its proximity to the bureaus. if 

an 
SPECIAL DEVICES CENTER . 
a 

Mr. Srxes. All right. Take up the “Special devices center.” O 

Admiral Soisera. For the special devices center there is an increase ou 
of $2,765,000. That comes about principally because of the increased 
production of aircraft, increase in the Navy in personnel, and also the W 
many new types of planes which are coming into being, where we have by 
to develop the prototypes for the training devices. mi 

Since new training stations have come into existence, and a great 
many more people have to be trained, we find that our responsibility bi 
for the maintenance of training devices and keeping them in shape 
will require additional funds under this category. m 

N 
UNDERWATER SOUND REFERENCE LABORATORY hi 
ta 

Mr. Sixes. Take up the last item, please. 

‘Admiral Sotserc. The “Underwater Sound Reference Laboratory” f 
at Orlando, Fla., has an increase of $55,000. There, again there has te 
been a great impetus in work for the bureaus. This laboratory is there 
as a Standards organization, which compares the performance of dif- 
ferent equipment and sees that all equipment in use at sea is in ac- 
cordance with their standards. 

Also, there are small amounts involved in that increase due to the 
fact that they have moved into a new and larger building. n 

n 
CHANGE IN PROGRAM 

Mr. Stxes. Will you explain in a few words the reference to a 
change in program which is discussed on pages 8-9? 

Admiral SotperG. You will notice the word “primary.” In the past 
our program has been building up, and more and more information has i) 
been coming out of it. I think in my previous appearance here I have 
explained to you that I thought one of the important parts of our ] 
work was to put that information into use in the shape of new end v 






items, like new materials and new weapons, as quickly as possible. 
Some applied research has been done in the past, as far as we have 
been able to, with the number of personnel we have had. However, 
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since Korea there was a greater impetus all along the line and we felt 
that we had to intensify that effort. To that end we have obtained 
additional moneys in the supplemental and some additional help from 
the bureaus. 

In additional to increasing our personnel we have had special peo- 
ple come in as consultants to help us evaluate the information we have, 
so that we could get it into the development stage. 


POSSIBLE BUDGET REDUCTION 


Mr. Sixes. If you were told that you had to take a cut in this ac- 
tivity for “Research and development” would you say that it would 
best be absorbed across the board, or that it should be directed at some 
one of the programs which we have discussed / 

Admiral SovserG. Well, that is a rather hard question. I feel that 
if it were across the board and we could make our adjustment in it 
and have some flexibility in making the adjustments, that would prob- 
ably be the best way to do it. However, it would be very hurtful to 
take a cut because this figure is based on continuing at our 1951 level. 
Our 1951 level includes not only what we got in our basic funds but in 
our supplemental funds as well. 

As you can well realize, any increased work that we started in 1951 
was started after very careful consideration up and down the line, 
by contact with the bureaus, where we would say, “Will this help you 
most ¢” or “Will that help you most ?” 

All of our work has been done on that basis rather than a general 
basis. 

I would like to add that our policy has always been to spend our 
moneys in areas of specific interest and value to the things that the 
Navy needs instead of doing it on a general basis. That is what we 
have done in this addition here. It would be very hurtful to have to 
take a cut in any part of it. 

In other words, the trend today is to get the most results, not only 
for the least you can spend but to get them the fastest you can in order 
to be better prepared in all fields. 

Mr. Sikes. Mr. Taber? 


PERSONNEL INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. Taser. Iam wondering why we have such a build-up of person- 
nel with what seems to be a declining expenditure over all? How 
many employees have you presently on the roll in the Department ? 

Mr. Epwarps. We have 366 employees as of the 30th of April in the 
Department, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Three hundred and sixty-six ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. You have down here a schedule of 429, which means an 
increase of 63 above that figure. 

I notice you have in the Department a great number of scientists. 
Does that mean that all of those people are engaged in administrative 
work, or does it mean that they are engaged in scientific work? If so, 
is there a laboratory that they are assigned to or anything of that 
character ? 
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Admiral Sorsere. No, sir. Those people are not assigned to a 
laboratory. They monitor and administer the research programs in 
the office, evaluate them, and decide on what is to be done. They have 
a lot to do with deciding where the work is going to be done. 

I would like to say, Mr. Taber, on the 66 increase, we have not come 
to the patents program, but it will be apparent there with the stepped- 
up activity that in order to protect the Government, since we are 
entirely responsible for all the patent and copyright activities of the 
Navy, that a good percentage of increase must be made in that area. 

Mr. Taper. For engineers there seems to be quite a jump. 

Admiral Soper. Is that the Naval Research Laboratory, sir? Is 
that still departmental ? 

Mr. Taser. I will tell you when I get to the other items. 

Admiral Sorpere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I am not quite through with the departmental set-up. 

You have at the present time on your roll 57 vacancies. I wonder 
why you need to increase to that number in the Department? There 
must be in that set-up a large number of chemists and biophysicists, 
and then you get to the point where you are asking for 12 engineers, 
as against 6 in 1950, in one block. You are asking for 19 patent 
advisers. That would go along with what you suggested. You seem 
to have 1 patent attorney. I can understand that. 


SCIENTISTS 


You have a tremendous number of scientists here in your depart- 
mental. It would seem like the allowance there was altogether too 
liberal, for an administrative set-up. What is the story on that? I 
would like to have that discussed a little bit more. 

Admiral Sotperc. As I said, Mr. Taber, in the past one thing that 
has handicapped our work in the office is lack of personnel who can 
study the scientifle reports and information that we get in and be able 
to evaluate it as to its future value. Also, I could say that we have 
been so low in personnel that each scientist has been responsible for 
20 or more projects. Most places, like in industry, they say that 
you certainly should not have more than 10 projects for any one ad- 
misintrative scientist. 

Mr. Taser. How many projects do you have, over-all ? 

Admiral Sorererc. In our own office we have about 1,300, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Thirteen hundred. 

Dr. Priore. I would like to point out one thing. 

As we go into applied research there is an element of urgency. You 
have to get these results in to the bureaus much quicker to develop 
weapons. Prior to this, if you did not follow a basic research con- 
tract, you knew it would continue. You just overloaded your people 
and said, “See your projects once a year instead of twice a year.” Now, 
when you are trying to squeeze the maximum out of your program, and 
make weapons, you just have to put additional burdens on your per- 
sonnel to do it. Otherwise you just delay the process of getting new 
weapons. 

Mr. Taner. Before you get down to the lower grade of employees. 
who are probably stenographers and file clerks and accountants and 
that sort of thing, largely, you seem to have a set-up here where you 


are asking for somewhere around 225 scientists. That seems to be an 
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exceedingly liberal number for the volume of activity which seems 
to be involved for the departmental work. I appreciate the im- 
portance of having some, but it is rather difficult to follow the whole 
set-up. 

Admiral Borsrer. I think we should point out, Mr. Taber, that 
the reason we have scientists in our office and the reason we have 
the very best ones is because we have the over-all responsibility for 
the scientific integrity of the Navy's research program. We have the 
responsibility for seeing to it that the programs that are carried out 
jot only in our own office but also in the bureaus are well coordinated 
and all brought together. We actually do provide a very close liaison 
and interchange of information among the projects generated in our 
office, projects going on in the various laboratories, and in the bureaus. 

One of the things that we also make a determined effort to do is to 
keep our people informed as to what are the end objectives of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. What does he really want? What are 
the end objectives! This means we have to be able to be aware of 
how these things work out in the operational development. Our 
people have to do a lot of traveling and get into many aspects of it, 
other than just the detailed administration of the program within 
ONR. 

I have just recently gone back over there, and I can honestly say 
that the people engaged in the Office of Naval Research, scientists 
and the other people that are there, are the hardest-working group I 
have ever been associated with. Thev really work all day every day, 
und most week ends. This has been particularly true since the impact 
of Korea, where we have been trying, as Admiral Solberg has said, 
to really make all these tremendous investments in fundamental 
knowledge pay off in solving some of the difficult problems. 

I can assure you there are not too many people there. Actually, 
every man there has a tremendous job which he is carrying forward 
to the best of his ability. 


FIELD EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Taner. Now, let us take a look at the field. How many people 
have you presently in your field emplovees / 

Mr. Epwarps. On board as of April 30, Mr. Taber, there are 4,010 
people. 

Mr. Taser. As of April 30, 4,010. Where are those people em- 
ployed? Can you give me a breakdown of that? F 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. There are 3,224 employed at the Naval 
Research Laboratory. There are 504 at the Special Devices Center. 
There are 66 employed in the Underwater Sound Reference Labora- 
tory. The balance of the people are employed in our six branch 
offices. If you would like a breakdown, I can give you those, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How many is that ? 

Mr. Epwarps. About 216 people all told, sir. That will tie in with 
the 4.010 people on board as of April 30. 

Mr. Taper. You are asking 541 additional employees. Why do 
vou need more? That means a payroll of probably $2 million addi- 
tional, and maybe more. Why are you going to need so many more 
positions ? 
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Admiral Soiserc. The larger part of it comes from additions at 
the Naval Research Laboratory and the Special Devices Center, where 
the programs have gone up considerably since Korea and are still going 
ahead. 

Mr. Taner. Your Naval Research Laboratory only has $115,000 
which might be expended there. That very evidently will not be de- 
voted more than half to personnel, so it probably would not add more 
than 10 in any event to your roll there. In the other set-up you have 
$2.750,000, so you would have the increase there. 

To what extent do you expect to increase your personnel at this 
Special Devices Center, and to what number do you expect to bring 
your naval research group / 

Mr. Epwarps. In 1952 we expect to have 3.930 people at the Naval 
Research Laboratory. 

Mr. Taser. That means your increase in employment will come 
almost entirely there. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir: that is our largest mcrease. 

Mr. Taner. How are you going to handle that ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. May I explain something about that, Mr. Taber ¢ 

Mr. Taser. This breakdown you have given us here cannot be 
correct, 

Admiral Sorsere. Mr. Edwards can explain that. There is an 
oddity in it which I think can easily be explaimed. sir. 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER AGENCIES OR SERVICES 


Mr. Epwarps. The Naval Research Laboratory is an activity of the 
Oflice of Naval Research, but it does an equal amount of work for 
other bureaus of the Navy Department, the Army, the Air Force, and 
the Atomic Energy Commission, among some of the other Govern- 
ment agencies that use its facilities. The total personnel incre: - 
we are talking about, which is an increase of 373 positions for 1952 
the Naval Research Laboratory, comes about—— 

Mr. Taner. You have an increase of 541. 

Mr. Epwarps. That is the total for all of our field activities, Mr. 
Taber. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Mr. Epwarps. Including branch offices. The Special Devices Cen- 
ter and the NRL and everything else are included. 

Mr. Taser. Here you have an increase of 706. 

Mr. Epwarps. That is what I am trying to explain, sir. The on- 
board count I gave you a moment ago 1s for those personnel that are 
under our ceiling cognizance at the Naval Research Laboratory. 
However, under the activity “Research and development” the labora- 
tory receives, or we estimate it will receive $9 million out of this 
appropriation in 1952; but it will also receive $81, million in funds 
from other bureaus and other Government agencies for work to be 
done in 1952. 

Mr. Taser. You mean that all of the items that appear in the budget 
as reimbursable obligations are the Naval Research Laboratory / 

Mr. Epwaros. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Taser. There is a $500,000 increase in the personal services 
item, according to the budget 4 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Taser. Which would not account for more than about 75 of 
your increase. 

I just do not follow that. I would like to, but Ido not. Iam used 
to ordinary arithmetic, and I can understand that. 

Mr. Epwarps. It is a little diflicult to follow at the laboratory, be- 
cause of this reimbursable system of operation it has. 

Mr. Taser. You told me that this big item of increase in employees 
would be on thie reimbursable set-up, and the reimbursable set-up is 
an even $500,000. That would not take care of more than 75 out 
of an increase of 605. 

Mr. Epwarps. Mr. Taber, going back just to the increase between 
1951 and 1952 at the Naval Research Laboratory—that is, not the 
total increase in the field, but picking out the laboratory as an ex- 
ample, because that is where the complication occurs—and including 
reimbursements, which, under the budget procedure, we cannot in- 
clude in our appropriation request since they are shown in other 
budgets—the total increase in the laboratory in 1952 will be 373 posi- 
tions. Out of that 373, 120 apply to the reimbursable funds that 
we will get. 

Mr. Taper. You mean of the new fund? 

Mr. Epwarps. The 814 million that we expect to get from other 
bureaus and agencies in 1952. Now, the total increase in the cost of 
personal services in 1952 is $1,546,000. 

Mr. Taper. Your increase in personal services? Well, it shows 
here a net figure of $2,604,000, in this budget set-up, on your personal 
services in the field. 

Mr. Epwarpbs. Yes, sir. The total field service of which NRL is 
just one part. 

Mr. Taper. In the Department it shows a net figure of about 
$388,000. 

Admiral Sotsere. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Tarer. That makes pretty near $3 million, between the two. 

Mr. Epwarps. The increase for the whole Office of Naval Research, 
including the reimbursable, is $3,070,000. We have been talking 
about the NRL only, as an example. There is an increase of 141 
positions in the Special Devices Center. 


SPECIAL DEVICES CENTER 


Mr. Taper. In the Special Devices Center ? 

Mr. Epvwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. How many are you going to have there? 

Mr. Epwarps. The Special Devices Center will be increased from 
658 to 799 positions. 

Mr. Taper. You have 504 there now? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. That is the other thing that I would like 
to explain to you. 

The Special Devices Center, in its program, “Installation and 
maintenance of the special devices,” for instance, allots money to 
various stations throughout the country to maintain these devices and 
to do special modification work on them. The way the budget is 
prepared we have to pick up those positions and show them. 

Out of the 141 increases that we are talking about at the Special 
Devices Center, 101 are not people that would be working directly 
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for the Office of Naval Research in its own field activities. They are 
the number of positions that are spread throughout the country in 
various air stations and training centers that correspond with the 
amount of money that we are paying for personal services there. We 
have them to do maintenance and repair work for us, and consequently 
when we justify our money we must show the corresponding positions 
for that money. However, they are not employees of ours, essentially. 
We are getting other activities to do this work for us. For instance, 
if I may explain just a bit further 

Mr. Taser. How do you do that? I can see where you would have 
a contract with somebody on a transfer of funds to somebody, but | 
just do not see how you would be having them on your payroll in that 
kind of a set-up. 

Mr. Epwarps. What we do, Mr. Taber, is to make an allotment, for 
instance, to a naval air station that has perhaps two operational flight 
trainers. That is a training device to train people in the use of air- 
craft. Those trainers are fairly complex devices. There is certain 
specialized maintenance that is necessary on them. 

We make an allotment to that air station which would cover the 
maintenance of that device. The normal maintenance would be done 
by that station, chargeable to this allotment. 

Now, these people may only work for us, let us say, 7 hours out of | 
day, or maybe 1 day out of a month. However, in preparing the budget 
we have to reflect both the man-years and positions for those people, 
because they are paid for the actual time worked from the ap- 
propriation “Research, Navy.” 

It is a difference between personnel working full time for us and 
the positions and man-years corresponding to part-time assistance 
that they give us at the various stations on these devices. 


EMPLOYEES BY ACTIVITY 


Mr. Taper. Please look at page 8-7 and go down the line and give 
me the number of employees that you have, paid out of each one of 
those activities. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What is the number presently and what is the number 
under the 1952 estimate ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Sir, I can give you the breakdown under the 1952 
estimate, but the actual on-board count of personnel that I have with 
me does not correspond to the budget activity breakdown. I can pro- 
vide that, but it will take a little work on the part of the staff to do it. 

Mr. Taner. Can you put in the record a table indicating the fiscal 
year 1945, fiscal year 1950, fiscal year 1951, and the fiscal year 1952, as 
to each one of those activities; the number of man-years, the number 
of positions, and the dollar item involved in connection with it ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Mr. Taber, may I ask for one change in that? The 
Office of Naval Research was not in existence in 1945. 

Mr. Taner. I see. 

Mr. Epwarps. The first comparable year of activity would be 1947. 

Mr. Taner. Never mind that, then. Just start with 1950. 

Mr. Epwarps. All right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Put that in the record at this point. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 
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Mr. Taner. I think that is all I have at the moment. 
Mr. Stxes. Mr. Wigglesworth ? 

_ Mr. Wiecresworrn. I do not think I have any questions on this 
item. 

Mr. Sixes. Gentlemen, I would like to open the remainder of th: 
activities on page 8—7 and let the committee proceed as long as it cares 
to at this session on the activities carried on that page. 

They are “Maintenance and operation of research facilities,” for 
which $12,750,000 is requested for 1952; “Departmental administra- 
tion,” for which $2,540,000 is requested for 1952; “Installation and 
maintenance of special devices,” se carries a request for $2,750,000; 
and “Patents,” which carries a request for $740,000, 

Admiral, if you will, give me the obligation picture on each of those 
items for the 1951 estimate; then I would like for you to take each of 
them and briefly tell me what change, if any, is envisaged in the pro- 
gram for 1952 as compared with 1951. Explain the difference in 
cost. I note that in most cases there is not a material difference per- 
centagewise in the 1952 request over the 1951 request. 

Mr. Epwarps. Mr. Chairman, may I give the obligation figures for 
the admiral, please ? 

Mr. Sixes. Of course. 




















OBLIGATIONS FOR MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF RESEARCH FACILITIES 











Mr. Epwarps. For the budget activity “Maintenance and operation 
of research facilities” the obligations as of the 22d of May were 
$10,251,000, or 85 percent. 

_ Mr. Srxes. In each case tell what is going to happen to the remain- 
Ing percentage. 

Mr. Epwarps. The remaining percentage of this money, again, is 
for the normal salaries and supplies, equipment, travel, and so on of 
the laboratory. 

Mr. Srxes. Will all of it be required ? 
Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Sr«xes. All right. 












Take up each of the other items. 





OBLIGATIONS FOR DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 











Mr. Epwarps. Under the budget activity “Departmental adminis- 
tration” the obligations as of the 22d of May are $1.639,000, or 82 
percent of the funds available. The balance is tied directly to the per- 
sonnel now on board, plus those people who will enter on duty between 
now and June 30. There should be little, if any, savings involved. 








OBLIGATIONS FOR INSTALLATION AND MAINTENANCE OF SPECIAL DEVICES 







With regard to the budget activity “Installation and maintenance 
of special devices” the obligations as of the 22d of May are $1,896,000, 
or 85 percent of the funds available. No appreciable amount of the 
balance will be left over at the end of the year. 

Under the “Patent” budget activity, the obligations as of the 22d of 
May are $373,000, or 81 percent of the amount available. Of the bal- 
ance a very small amount, if any, will be unobligated at the end of the 
year, depending on commitments for personnel which we assume will 
be filled; but I cannot be positive that they will. 
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Mr. Srxes. Thank you. Admiral, will you give us the information 
I requested ¢ 

Admiral So.pers. Yes, sir. 

I think Dr. Piore and myself covered what we expected to do in 
research and development. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF RESEARCH FACILITIES 


In “Maintenance and operation” there is an increase of $734,000, 
which is reflected largely at the Naval Research Laboratory and 
Special Devices Center. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that a requirement for an increased number of per- 
sonnel, or just what makes it necessary to have that additional money ? 

Admiral Sotserc. There is an increase in maintenance personnel 
due to the stepped-up activity at NRL and the Special Devices Center. 
Captain Furth is here and he can explain that, if you want any further 
information. 

Mr. Stxes. Suppose you proceed to go down the line with all items. 

Captain Furra. Mr. Chairman, may I add that part of that in- 
crease, sir, is brought about by the additional responsibilities given 
to us by other bureaus and Defense Department activities, increasing 
the reimbursables. All the maintenance and operation of the labora- 
tory is provided by “Research, Navy” and not by other governmental 
activities. 

DrPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Admiral Sotserc. In the case of departmental, there is an increase 


of $538,000, most of which is for paying new personnel employed in 
1951 on full-year basis in 1952. 


INSTALLATION AND MAINTENANCE OF SPECIAL DEVICES 


In the case of “Installation and maintenance of special devices,” I 
think we have already touched on that for the large number of addi- 
tional devices that are going into service each day, and the increased 
amount necessary, which is $511,000. 


PavTeNnts 


In the “Patents,” which is an important subject, there is an increase 
of $280,000. There we have found it necessary from experience, par- 
ticularly with stepped-up activities, to add to our patent force. 

We have a backlog of about 2,000 patent applications, all of which 
we think are of great importance to the Government to be prosecuted. 

Also, particularly with the stepped-up programs in naval labora- 
tories, we have found from experience that by actually putting patent 
advisers and counselors in a laboratory, such as NRL, that the number 
of patents which came out of it was multiplied six- to eight-fold, all 
of which were important to the Government. 

Our present patent organization is being expanded by putting patent 
advisers and counsels into laboratories and other patent centers. We 
have tried it on a trial basis in a small way at some of the places like 
NOL. Now we are trying to cover the important larger laboratories, 
like Inyokern, the Naval Electronics Laboratory at San Francisco, 
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and so forth. We have breakdowns for all our plans in these activities. 
Mr. Srxes. Mr. Wigglesworth ? 


FUNCTION OF PATENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. I do not understand the picture on patents. 
I notice you have a build-up here. You had 80 positions 2 years ago, 
and 129 authorized this year, and then you want to go to 144 for fiscal 
year 1952. Just what are those people going to do? 

Mr. Epwarps. Mr. Wigglesworth, the way to explain that activity, 
the present activity. is that for a number of years we have had this 
patent activity in the Office of Naval Research, and our backlogs of 
patent applications,’ patent disclosures, have been getting increas- 
ingly worse. 

Mr. WiaeiteswortH. From where does that backlog come ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Those come from such places as the Naval Research 
Laboratory, the Naval Gun Factory, and all the research and develop- 
ment and industrial activities of the Navy where they are performing 
work of a type that results in new inventions or new techniques which 
have a current value or future value to the Government that ought 
to be protected by patents. If we did not work on having those items 
brought to light and obtain a patent on them, or a royalty-free license, 
we would be spending the ficverebtentits money and personnel in 
developing techniques for which it is entirely possible we would have 
to pay royalties in the future. 

Mr. Taser. How could anybody get a patent on something you had 
already developed ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. Well, sir, I am not an expert on patents 

Mr. Taser. I do not know much about patent law, but I know that 
much. It does not matter about the filing; who discovers it first is 
the rule of law. 

Admiral Soiserc. That is correct. However, unless the record is 
complete on an application, and unless we have people there who 
know the game and can instruct these people, we might lose out. 
That has happened at the Naval Research Laboratory, where I am 
sure we lost out in many cases. Unless these people are there patent 
applications will not be filed. 

I could even say in my own experience that I am sure I invented 
something when I was at the Naval Boiler Laboratory but did not 
have any patent personnel around to advise me. It showed up some 
years later as a patent. I was only one of several people there. The 
same thing is happening all over. 

Unless we have people who can monitor what our industrial devel- 
opment people are doing, and unless we can monitor what is going 
on in the laboratory, certainly a lot of patentable material is missed. 
Later on the Government will pay royalties, because they have no 
proof that they had the prior invention. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. What do these people do? Do they look over 
the things you have discovered ? 


MONITORING NAVY DEVELOPMENT IDEAS 


Admiral Soiperc. Yes, sir. By close contact with the people in 
the laboratories and knowing what they are doing, knowing the patent 
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possibilities in that particular field, and through us getting all patents 
that have been filed in that field on similar things, to see if there is 
any conflict or possibility of infringement or controversy, they can 
advise them and actually help them in the early stages. 

I would like to bring out one other thing in connection with the 
patents. That program, even if we did not do that, is more than 
paying for itself. For instance, we also must protect the Navy, in 
all cases of suits against the Government for payment of royalty. 


PROTECTION OF GOVERNMENT IN SUIT FOR ROYALTY 


Let me give you just a couple of items. One commercial laboratory, 
for example, had claims on the use of cathode ray tubes which the 
services and the Navy used throughout the war in all the radar equip- 
ment. Their claims were between $6 million and $8 million. We 
were successful in getting those turned down. 

Another one was in the case of patents on synthetic crystals. We 
are saving $500,000 through our operations in connection with that 
during the next 3 years. 

‘Then, again, there was a patent in connection with propulsive 
equipment, in which the original claim was for $10 million. There 
has been a joint operation between our patent people and the Air 
Force, and that $10 million has been cut down to something less than 
$3 million. 

Mr. Taser. Was that horse trading? 

Admiral Soiserc. Well, more than horse trading. We showed 
them that there was a possibility of conflict or interference. In 
getting that, even though the life of the patent is 17 years, with prob- 
ably 9 or 10 years unexpired, we got a complete settlement for the 
whole period, including all further applications which may be made 
on this. 

I am just giving you a few large cases. I am sure if I wanted 
to dig them out, for I have some others here, I could dig out enough 
small cases of from $50,000 up to $500,000 or $600,000 where we had 
sucessfully defended our position so that the cases never even went 
to court, and we did not have to pay the cost involved in defend- 
ing those cases, even though we would have won. It still costs money 
to defend them, you know. 

Our patent program, I assure you, is not only paying for itself 
but helping to support the rest of the program. I am very happy 
about our patent program. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. All I noticed was that you are doubling your 
force in 2 years. 

Admiral Sotpere. Yes, sir. I can say from my experience years 
ago in the Navy that I was always very unhappy over our patent situ- 
ation. It has improved since the Office of Naval Research has taken 
itover. With this organization we have now I think it will be greatly 
improved in time. I am very sincere about that, because I have 
been interested in it and I have been involved through my experience 
with it. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Riley. 
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COMMERCIAL USE OF 





NAVY PATENTS 


Mr. Ritey. The commercial compames use some of the Navy's 
patents. Do you get a royalty from them ¢ 

Admiral Souzerc. No. sir; but we do not pay a royalty on any- 
thing we buy. They have a right to exploit it commercially to 
their heart’s content, but if they “sell us $1 million worth of it, we 
do not pay any royalty. 

Mr. Ritey. Why do we pay them if they do not pay us! 

Admiral Sotperc. We do not pay them. 

Admiral Botsrer. I do not think you understood Admiral Sol- 
berg. When the Navy develops something and they use this technique, 
they are free to use it as information and technology, but we do not 
pay them when they use it. We pay them for the equipment, but not 
the invention. There is no royalty. 

Admiral Sotnerc. You cannot charge a royalty. 

Admiral Botsrer. This is public domain. 

Mr. Rirey. I understand that you have to defend vourselves against 
paying royalties to commercial laboratories. 

Admiral Sornerc. At times. If it is something they have developed 
while working under a contract of ours and if they were clever 
enough to hide the fact that a patent was involved in it, I suppose 
there are some who might try to charge us. Generally. in some of 
these cases I have told you about, we have unraveled those so they 
could not. It does not occur very often. 

Admiral Botsrer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. But nobody pays you any royalty on anything you 
patent. 

Admiral SorperG. No, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. What is the use of patenting ¢ 

Mr. ‘Taser. So that the other fellow cannot charge you for the use 
of a patent he might get afterward. 

Admiral Sotperc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. They have a record in the Patent Office of their appli- 
cation, showing their discovery. That is the real advantage. 

Admiral Sotperc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. But it is not much more of an advantage than they 
would have if they had good records in their laboratories. 

Mr. Ritry. Suppose a commercial laboratory develops something 
for which you have need, and on which vou had not been doing any 
research. Do you pay them royalties on their patent ? 

Admiral Sotperc. We would: ves, sir. If they manufactured 
equipment for us themselves they could charge us because they had 
the process. If they go over to company B and s say, “You can manu- 
facture this at a royalty of 1 percent.” and if company B sold us $1,000 
worth of equipment we would be charged $10 royalty. because com- 
pany B would have to pay that to the holder of the patent. 

Mr. Ritey. It looks to me as though this ought to work in reverse, 
sometimes. If the Navy has patents that commercial companies can 
use, as a result of vour research, and out of which thev make a profit, 
it seems to me the process should be reversed. 
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Admiral Sorserc. I think you probably have not gotten the com- 
plete picture. We are absolutely safeguarded against paying royal- 
ties on any development in which the Navy has original rights. No 
matter Who manufactures it, so long as the Navy holds the patent we 
are protected. , 

Mr. Ritxy. I understand that part of it, but there is the other side. 
Take a shipbuilding company. If you develop a new process of pro- 
ducing power or something of that kind, and a commercial company 
wants to use it, and you have the patents; why should they have the 
right to use a result of your research and development? — 

Admiral Sorserc. Because the Government has never in its exist- 
ence charged royalties on any Government patents which have been 
used commercially or industrially. They never have. Apparently 
there is no way they can do it. 

Mr. Taser. There is a way they can do it, all right. The only thing 
that you would dare to turn loose would be some process of some kind 
where there is a general use, where you have a more economical method 
of making it. On a great many of your patents you would not want 
anybody to reproduce them. 

Admiral SorserG. That is true. A great many of the patent appli- 
cations are classified. : 

Mr. Taper. On the other hand, you cannot patent a lot of things 
that are important that way, because you would be disclosing what 
you had. 

Admiral Sorsere. That is true. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you able to prevent other people from using items 
or ideas you have patented / 

Mr. Rirey. Do they have to get a license from vou ? 

Admiral Sotpere. No. It is publie domain. 

Dr. Priore. If they are not classified. 

Admiral Sousera. If they are not classified. That is one other point 
I might bring out, in the work that the Government does and the work 
we do in this patent field. A lot of the savings come back in better 
living, and so forth, to the man on the street. That has been our policy 
for years. 

Mr. Sixes. If you patent something and a manufacturer uses the 
process can he in turn charge a royalty or a premium by virtue of the 
fact that he is using your process ¢ 

Admiral Sotperc. No, sir. Anyone can use it. 

Mr. Taner. He can charge whatever price he can get. 

Mr. Rirey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there anything else / 

Mr. Taper. No. 

Mr. Srxes. Gentlemen, thank you for a very clear and helpful pres- 
entation. 

Admiral Sotzerc. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

This, as I said, is my last appearance. I have enjoyed my meetings 
with you on each and every oceasion. I certainly appreciate the way 
the committee has looked at research and its value to the Nation. Of 
course, I regret being disassociated from it. and I also regret I will 
not have another opportunity to meet with this committee. 
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Mr. Sixes. I assure you again for the committee that the com 
mittee appreciates the good work you have done for the Navy and 
for the country, and your work with us. We dislike very much to 
think you are not going to be with us again. 

Admiral Sciserc. I am sorry time is so precious, because I have 
here a whole sheaf of things which are accomplishments. I think at 
least 75 percent of them would be of interest to you, and would make 
you feel even better about our request on this appropriation. They 
are very significant things. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. The committee, of course, realizes the fact that you do 
have many activities on which knowledge would be informative and 
helpful to the committee. The committee is sorry that the extreme 
pressure of our work makes it impossible to go into all the items 
which we would like to know about, and which you would like to 
show us. We do feel from the information you have given us today 
that we have a broad, general picture and a detailed picture of some 
of the more important items. We appreciate the fact that you do 
have these other items which are available to us if the committee 
finds time to study them. 

- Admiral Sotserc. Thank you very much. 


Prop 
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Monpbay, JUNE 4, 1951. 
SERVICE-WIDE OPERATIONS—NAVY 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. C. C. HARTMAN, UNITED STATES NAVY, DCNO (ADMIN- 
ISTRATION) 

Ww. S. STOCK, HEAD, BUDGET AND FINANCE BRANCH, CNO 

COMMANDER J. A. CODDINGTON, CEC, UNITED STATES NAVY, OFFICE 
OF DCNO (LOGISTICS) 

J. W. COCHRANE, MANAGER, BUDGET BRANCH, BUREAU OF YARDS 
AND DOCKS 

CAPT. G. L. CASWELL, UNITED STATES NAVY, PROGRAM CON- 
TROLLER, COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION, CNO 

J. A. NUHN, ASSISTANT PROGRAM CONTROLLER, COMMUNICATIONS 
DIVISION, CNO 

H. J. SULKOVSKY, BUDGET ANALYST, ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
DIVISION, CNO 

E. A. SOMPAYRAC, OFFICE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

COMMANDER C. T. WENDE, DIRECTOR, TRANSPORTATION AND 
EQUIPMENT DIVISION 

REAR ADM. HERBERT G. HOPWOOD, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

BRIG. GEN. R. S. MORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Funds available for obligation 


| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate - . . | .---| $177, 515, 000 | Gis2, 729, 000 
Transtes . od to ‘‘Signal service of the Army,’ _ a to 
5 U. PE tiiddavdedtiGnrenenadeas doa% avaaewde | - —4, 355, 800 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate = | 173, 1! 59, 200 | | “152. 729, 000 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. Doc. 106) } 5, 963, 000 | 


Revised estimate or appropriation - - -_- : aes 3 179, 122, 200 152, 729, 000 
Comparative transfer from— | 
“Aviation, Navy” Sane | $2, 576, 971 
“Contingencies of the Navy” 7, 500, 000 
“Contingent expenses, Department of the Navy’’-- 861, 000 
“General expenses, Bureau of Naval Personnel’ - - 298, 669 
“General expenses, Marine Corps’’____.-_--- | 28, 790 | 
“Hydrographic Office, Navy”’..-.....--.-------- , 500, 767 |...- 
““Maintenance, Bureau of Ships’’ - - - 18, 128, 400 | 
“Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and Docks’’- - - | 30, 605, 350 
“Maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts” 4, 841, 671 | 
“Medical Department, Navy”’__-- pd 470, 912 
“Miscellaneous expe nses, Navy’’.....-- ; 3, 762, 000 
‘‘Naval Observatory” Ssub ed bckuaadeene= 494, 473 
“Naval reserve” 279, 890 
“Ordnanee and ordné ance stores, Navy’”’..- 99, 287 
“Pay, Marine Corps’’.--- } 26, 000 
“Salaries, Office of Chief of Naval Communic: ations” - 563, 500 
“Salaries, Office of Chief of Naval Operations’ , 486, 158 |. 
‘Salaries, Office of Judge Advocate General’’ 339, 183 
“g Salarie ss, Office of Secretary of the Navy” , 321, 000 
“Transportation and rec ruiting of naval personnel” } , 342, 452 
‘Welfare of naval personnel” : | 329, 784 
“Military personnel, Navy” 9, 000 
‘Ordnance and fecilities, Navy” | 590, 000 
“Ships and facilities, Navy’’--- , 100, 784 ! 
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Funds available for obligation—Continued 


| 19 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimat 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS—continued 
Cc omparative transfer to 
‘Aircraft and fac ilities, Navy”’ £ —$1, 791, 338 | —$3, 118, 679 
‘Civil engineering, Navy” | —9,917, 783 | —16, 380, 580 
“Marine Corps, troops and facilities’”’ ; —51, 000 —51, 000 
**Medical and hospital department, Army” : | —42, 900 |__- 
“Medical care, Navy” } —77, 997 —110, 336 | 
‘*Naval personnel, general expenses”’ | —59, 584 
“Ordnance ind fac ilities, Navy”’ —131, 807 
“Research, Navy” —12, 000 | 
“Service-wide supply and fins ance, Navy’ | —2, 213, 468 
“Ships and facilities, Navy’ ae — 2, 585, 713 
‘Signal service of the Army’ . | —4, 140, 720 


Total direct obligations 72, ‘. } 50, 120, 062 $152, 729, ow 


REIMBURSABLE ORLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 
Comp irative transfer from 
“Maintenance, Bureau of Y ards and Docks” } 400, 000 
‘‘Miscellaneous expenses, Navy”’ 22, 000 
“Salaries, Office of Secretary of the Navy” 42, 073 
“Hydrogn iphie Office, Navy” 325, 000 
‘Salaries, Office of C hief of Naval Ope rations” 30, 892 
“Contingent expenses, Department of the Navy”’ 38, 700 


Total reimbursable obligations R58, 665 1, 384, 000 1, 514, 000 


Total obligations re 73, 790, 306 151, 504, 062 | 154, 243, 00% 


Obligations by activities 


| 
Description 1950 actual | 195lestimate | 1952 estimat 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Naval district and river command headquarters, and mis- 
cell sneous offices $7, 694, 654 $16, 370, 296 $12, 720 
Naval bases, naval stations, naval operating bases, and 
port directors a 7, 536, 950 26, 167, 381 20, 739, ( 
Joint international projects 252, 308, | 
Service-wide communication , 7o8, 16! 43, 330, 385 15, O89 
Hydrographic Office 4, 543,155 | , 766, 14, 781 
Naval O®servatory 519, 27: 342, 670, | 
Inter-American affairs 3238, 196 | 316, 344, OM 
Departmental administration 
a) Chief of Naval Operations 2, 660, 505 3,014, 3, 561 
(h) Judge Advocate General 426, 883 601, 
c) Executive Office of the Secretary } 5, 485, 856 , 505, 
Records administration 1, 423, 094 , 863, 
. Contingencies of the Navy 17, 580,000 | 39, 293, 
Total direct obligations | 72, 931, 731 15 120, ( 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Naval district and river command headquarters, and mis- | ‘ ; A 
cellancous offices Re ae 70, 000 2, (HM tion 

Naval bases, naval stations, naval operating bases, and acti 
port directors ne | 400, 000 412, 000 380, F . 

Service-wide communications - - c Serpenincd 160, 000 50), OM reta 

H ydrograpnic Office | 325, 000 | 342, 000 

Departmental administration reta 
(a) Chief of Naval Operations : 39, 092 | 10, 000 |___.- lig] 
(c) Executive Office of the Secretary -- 72, 573 220, 000 | Ign 

Records administration 22, 170, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations .. : ae , 66 . 384, 000 


Total obligations _ _- : < 790, 396. 151, 504, 062 | 
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Golipations by agen cts 





| l 
E 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


Object classification 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions. _-_-_- 
Full-time equivalent of all positions 
Average number of all employees__-_____- 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 

rravel 

Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 

E quipment 


ll, one | 
} 


10, ei 


$32, 214, 936 


20, 500 
81, 136 


, 166, 848 


3, 420 


14, 090 
15 


13, 404 


$41, 873, 204 
122, 000 


125, 339 
1, 969, 907 


44, 090, 450 


43, 256, 950 
1, 238, 005 
1, 178, 620 
3, 075, 845 
2, 693, 110 
4: 3 610 

52, 750, 300 

10, 743, 075 

32, 267, 940 


Lands and structures | | 1, 070, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions a | 2, 378 | 4, 14, 000 
Taxes and assessments , : | 51, 273 | 117, 545 

Total direct obligations. - ane * | 2, 931, 73 5O, 120, O65 152, 729, 000 


REIMRURSARLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 507, 265 | 330, 350 
Communication services 10, 000 
Printing and reproduction 2, 000 q 
Other contractual services 149, 000 50, 000 
Supplies and materials : 249, 400 564, 650 590, 500 
Equipment 30, 000 30, 000 


833, 500 
10, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations , 384, 000 1, 514, 000 


Total obligations PZ rw: 73, 790, 396 51, 504, 062 154, 243. 000 


Mr. Suepparp. The committee will come to order. 

We have this morning as witnesses Rear Adm. Hartman, 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations, and those accompanying him. 

Do you have a statement you wish to make at this time, Admiral ? 

Admiral Harrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. You will present your statement uninterruptedly. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Harrman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the appropria- 


tion “Service-wide operations, Navy” comprises 10 separate budget 
activities which are administered by the Executive Office of the Sec- 
retary, the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, and the Judge 
retary, the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, and the Judge 
lights of those activities administered by the Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

In summary, the OpNav budget activities (the first 7 and number 
S(a) as listed on p. 11) actually obligated $48,016,000 in fiscal vear 
1950. In fiseal year 1951 obligations are estimated to be $100,858,000, 
and in fiscal year 1952 we are requesting $99,121,000 for these same 
budget activities, resulting in a net reduction of $1.737.000. 

84328—51—>pt. 3 71 
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Budget activity 1, which provides support for district and river 
command headquarters and miscellaneous offices, required $16,370,000 
in fiscal year 1951, and we are now requesting $12,729,000 for fiscai 
year 1952—a reduction of $3,641,000 or approximately 22 percent 
below 1951 cost. This is the net result of the following: (1) A re- 
duction of approximately $1,145,000 in support for district head- 
quarters resulting prince ipally from a cut-back in projects of major 
repair and reh: abilitation ; (2) a reduction of $854,000 in support jor 
naval activity in the Trust Territories which is no longer a budget 
requirement for fiscal year 1952; (3) an increase of approximate|, 
$245,000 for area wage and classification oflices to meet the greatly 
increased workload in these offices; (4) a reduction totaling $1,15s.- 
000 in procurement of electronic and of nonpassenger automotive 
equipment, the reduced amounts remaining for equipment purchases 
largely represent the need for replacement ‘of existing items of inven. 
tory which are over -age, obsolete, and worn out; (! 5). finally, in fiscal 
year 1951 there was a special Korean area expense item of $714,000 
which is not required for fiscal year 1952. The sum of these and 
other minor changes results in the net reduction of $3,641,000 in 
the support for the programs of this budget activity. 

Budget activity 2, which provides support for naval bases, stations, 
operating bases and port directors, required $26,167,000 in fiscal year 
1951. We are now requesting $20, 739, 000 for fiscal vear 1952—a re- 
duction of $5,428,000 or approximately 21 percent below 1951 cost; 
$194,000 of this reduction is taken in recurring maintenance and oper- 
ating cost support of bases, stations, operating ‘bases and port directors, 
This is brought about primarily by elimination of support in fiscal 
year 1952 for certain functions and items which were provided for in 
fiscal year 1951; $2,525,000 of this reduction is principally the result 
of a large cut- back in requirements for special nonrecurring projects 
of major repairs, improvements and rehabilitation. A large number 
of these projects were provided in fiscal year 1951 and the require 
ment for this type of expense is reduced in fiscal year 1952. The 
remaining reduction of approximately $2,709,000 is in procurement 
of electronic equipment and of nonpassenger-carrying automotive 
equipment. The funds remaining for major procurement represent 
entirely replacement items for the automotive and construction and 
materials handling equipment, and replacement with very slight ex. 
pansion of certain electronic equipments. 

Budget activity 3 is a new program providing for two of the Joint 
International Projects related to the common defense of the Nort! 
Atlantic Treaty area. These funds represent the one-third assess- 
ment which will be levied agains the Navy for these purposes. ‘The 
slight increase of $56,000 reflects the Nav y share of the full year cost 
of these programs which were only partially under way in fiscal year 
1951. 

Budget activity 4 provides primarily for the support of the naval 
communication system, and also provides for associated activities, 
including communict ition departments at certain naval stations. In 


fiscal year 1951 $43,330,000 was required and for the fiscal year 19°? 
we are requesting $45,989,000—an increase of $2,659,000. This in- 
crease is the net result of the following items: (1) An increase of 


$918,000 for the maintenance and operation of the naval communica 
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tion system to assure the continued operation of the naval communica- 
tion system at the level reached during fiscal year 1951 plus mainte- 
nance and operating funds for additional system facilities due for 
completion during the fiscal year, and in addition, to provide for some 
improvements to existing facilities and installation of major items of 
equipment scheduled for delivery during the year; (2) a decrease of 
$863,000 for the support of other naval activities and joint agencies, 
as a result of a reduction of $1,000,000 in the required Navy support 
of the joint communication center project and an increase of $137,000 
for the maintenance and operation support of communication depart- 
ments of certain naval stations; (3) an increase of $2,604,000 for major 
equipments, as the net result of a reduction of major communications 
and electronic equipments required for expansion and provided from 
fiscal year 1951 funds, and a new requirement of approximately $18,- 
000,000 for M+3 months mobilization reserve equipments for the 
naval communication system. 

Budget activity 5, supporting the Hydrographic Office, includes a 
request for $14,781,000 or an increase of $4,015,000 over the fiscal year 
1951 cost. Of this increase, $778,000 is for two highly classified pro- 
gl ams which we wish to discuss off the record. "The remaining 
$3,237,000 increase is provided in the regular nautical and aeronautical 
charting program. This increase is necessary to meet increased re- 
quirements of the operating forces and the merchant marine, to supply 
charts and publications to reactivated vessels and aircraft, and to 
accumulate hydrographic charts and publications in sufficient quantity 
to meet initial mobilization reserve requirements. 

Budget activity 6, supporting the Naval Observatory, reflects an 
increase of $28,000 for fiscal year 1952 in the total request of $670,000. 
This represents full year support of the end 1951 level of operation, 
and includes provision for increased security and for maintenance of 

additional facilities. 

Budget activity 7, supporting the Inter-American Affairs program, 
contains a request for $344,000 which is an increase of $28,000 over 
fiscal year 1951 cost. This program provides the media for standard- 
ization in training and operation of the Latin American navies in 
conformance with United States Navy practice. The increase results 
from increased operating costs of the missions and from a proposed 
broadening of scope of the training-film program. 

Budget activity 8 (a), provides - for the complete operating costs of 
the Office of Chief of Naval Operations at the seat of the government. 
$3,014,000 is the estimated fiscal year 1951 cost and $3,561,000 is re- 
quested for fiscal year 1952—an increase of $547,000. This increase 
is the result of provision for full-year support of the end 1951 employ- 
ment level; an increase of 25 civilian man-years to provide for existing 
personnel deficiencies in the various divisions of OpNav; and the 
necessity to revise the United States Fleet series of publications to 
conform with the Allied Naval Maneuvering Instructions which will 
be completed in fiscal year 1951. An offsetting reduction of $180,000 
has been realized in procurement of nonrecurring items of equipment. 

Mr. Surprarp. That is a very comprehensive statement, Admiral 
Hartman. The details will naturally be reflected in your presentation 
as we take up the activities and projects under activities. 
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SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 
We will insert pages 10-9 and 10-10 of the justifications. 


Synopsis of estimate 
Obligations, 1950____ , $72, 931, 731 
Estimate, 1951: 
Presently available_____- 2 173, 159, 200 
Proposed fourth supplemental__ : 5, 963, 000 


Transfer of functions © escag _..... —29, 002, 138 


ACT aS BE NOD tah tead Aa) as wine aah aad aa “150, 120, 0 062 
Estimate, 1952 a eee okie eolemte eel DE SR ee 000 


catanehite by wctioity 


1951 estimate 


Obliga- z iu IC as ; “a 


Activity tions Fourth | Transfer 
supple- | of func- Total 
| mental | tions 


| 
Presently | 
available 


Naval district and river command | 
headquarters and miscellaneous | | | 
offices : ‘ $7, 694, 654/$22, 622, 000) aaah — $6, 965, 704 $16, 370, 296) $12, 72 
Naval bases, naval stations, naval | 
operating bases and portdirectors_| 17, 536, 950 44, 636, 000! 26, 167, 2 381| 20, 739, 
Joint international projects ‘ 252, 000) _ _. 252, 000) 308, 0 
Service-wide communications 14, 738, 165) 43, 443, 200! 3, 455, ooo! —3, 567, 815) 43, 330, 385) 45, 989, 
Hydrographic Office... __- 4, 543, 155) 8,972,000) 1, 794, 000) _......_._._| 10,766,000) 14, 781, 
Naval Observatory . - 519, 273) 642, 000 ____ ye 7 642, 000 670 
Inter-American affairs - - 323, 196) eee epers Mapa: 316, 000) 344, 
Departmental administration | 
Chief of Naval Operations 2, 660, 505) 3,014, 000) __ ‘ bee -| 3,014,000) 3, 561, 
Judge Advocate General 426, 883} 601, 000). ___ DS Pe 601, 000 690, | 
Executive Office of the Secre- | | 
tary 4 ; 5, 485, 856) 7, 505,000)..........j............| 7,505,000) 8, 876, 
Records administration , 423,094; 1,863,000)... __ ee wht , 863,000) 1, 915, 0 
Contingencies of the Navy ae , 580, 000) 39, 293, 000). _- } ‘ 39, 293, 000) 42, 127, 
Total obligations____- 72, 931, 731 173, 159, 200) 5, 963, 000) —29, 002, 138 150, 120, 062 152, 729, 
! | 


| 


I would like to ask at this time does the first column on page 10-10 
of the justifications reflect the obligations of 1950? 
Mr. Srock. Yes, sir; those are the 1950 fiscal year obligations. 


Nava. Disrricr anp River CoMMAND HEADQUARTERS AND MIscr! 
LANEOUS OFFICES 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will pick up first activity No. 1, “Naval district 
and river command headquarters and miscellaneous offices,” where 
you are making a request in 1952 of $12,729,000, for which the justifica- 
tion is reflected on page 10-11. 

Will you make the presentation relative to that requirement ? 

Commander Coppincron. The Fifteenth Naval District and River 
Command Headquarters supported by this program are responsible 
for coordination and provision of logistical and operational support to 
the operating forces; maintenance of industrial and personnel mobil- 

ization plans; coordination of communications, medical, dental, public 
cele. legal, public relations, and civil service matters; preparation 
of plans for defense of districts and commands; and other functions 
necessary to assure complete coordination within the Naval and De- 
fense Establishments. 
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Funds are requested under this program to provide for recurring 
maintenance and operating costs such as civilian salaries, travel of 
military and civilian personnel; local communication costs; rents, and 
utilities; supplies, materials, and equipment ; custodial service; print- 
ing and binding; transportation pools; housing; and similar items. 
The amount requested for these purposes is hased on a slightly in- 
creased level of naval operations in fiscal year 1952 and reflects a full 
year’s requirement for the build-up that occurred in fiscal year 1951. 
Also included are funds for special projects necessary to continue the 
program of rehabilitating shore establishment facilities to restore 
them to an effective operating condition. Total requirements for fis- 
cal year 1952 are less than in fiscal year “in because of a reduction in 
rehabilitation and other projects of a nonrecurring nature. The 
following table sets forth the fiscal year 1952 requirements for this 
program by major cost subdivisions with comparative data for fiscal 
years 1950 and 1951: 


COSTS, OBLIGATIONS, AND PERSONNEL 


In 1950 the recurring maintenance and operating costs are $6,603,- 
856; the repairs, rehabilitation, and special operating project costs are 
$137,720, or a total cost. of $6,741,576. 

In 1951 the recurring maintenance and operating costs are $9,639,- 
258; the repairs, reh: tbilitation, and special oper rating project costs, 
$2,640,930, or a total of $12,280,188. 

The comparative figures for 1952 are, recurring maintenance and 
operating costs, $10,635,000; repairs, rehabilitation, and special 
operat ing project costs. $500,000, or a total of $11.135.000. 


BREAKDOWN OF PROGRAM BY SUBACTIVITIES 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will place page 10-11 of the justifications on the 
record at this point. 


Naval district and river command headquarters and miscellaneous offices 


1951 estimates 


1950 obliga-| | 
tions | Presently | Fourth | 


| available | nr 


1952 esti- 
mate 


Programs or subactivities 

Transfer of ont 
Ta ‘ Total 

functions 


Sea frontiers __ : re 0 $315, 154 0 | —$315, 154 | 0} 0 
Naval district and river com- 

mand headquarters $6, 741, 576 . 938 0 |—1, 064, 750 |$12, 280,188 | $11, 135, 000 
Major headquarters commands 0 | 3,306, $14 0 |—3, 306, 814 0} 0 
Miscellaneous he: 1dquarters 

commands 0 , 853, G86 | 0 |—1, 853, 986 0 0 

ival units, trust territories..-.| 443, 267 854, 432 | 0 0 854, 432 0 
ps + wage and classification | | 

offices 468, 521 808, 376 | 0 808, 376 | , 053, 000 
Boards of inspection : and survey 41, 290 | 43, 300 | +-32, 000 75, 300 91, 000 
Procurement of electronic and 

communication equipments | 1, 268, 000 — 286, 000 982, 000 151, 000 
P rocurement of automotive | | 

nonpassenger) vehicles 827, 000 0 — 171, 000 656, 000 299, 000 
mmander naval forces, Far | 
East 0 | $714, 000 0 714, 000 


Total 1 7, 694, 654 | 22,622,000 | 714,000 |—6, 965, 7 16, 370, 296 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. SuHepparp. What is your unexpended balance in this item as of 
your most recent date? And I mean by that both unexpended and 
uncommitted. 

Mr. Srock. For the naval district headquarters ? 

Mr. Suerrarp, Yes; under your total sum of $12 million plus for 
1952. That is the item we have under consideration exclusively at 
this time. 

Mr. Srocx. The formal obligations on April 30 against the 1951 
amount of $12,280,188 were $10,566,000. The balance of that money 
has been committed. 

Mr. Cocurane. It has all been committed. As a matter of fact, 
it has been a little overcommitted, because we had $714,000 from the 
fourth supplemental. It has all been allotted. 

Mr. SHeprrarp. You mean your total of $12,280,188 has all been 
allotted. 

Mr. Cocurane. Yes, sir; entirely so. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Will you insert at this point your obligations by 
subactivities. 

(The following data was supplied later.) 


Activity 1—Obligations by subactivities 


Obligations as of 
Program Apr. 30,1951 


Sea frontiers $260, 901 
Naval districts 10, 566, O78 
puuser Saneeoarocre Qommanis. 8 2, 547, 198 
Miscellaneous headquarters commands__-___------__----_-_-------- 1, 435, 730 
I I oss ccapndpeeemtialepbneicoeisuiabesnbacty 642, 063 
Area wage and classification offices._..__..._........-.-..._----.___ 587, 633 
errr OO OO UD i ccemaspmmraiencnmuioneniecis 30, 045 
Procurement of electronic equipments__._.__._.._...-......._...... 1, 268, 000 
Procurement of automotive veéllicles.._...._............~. 827, 000 
Commander, naval forces, Far East 714, 000 


Total 18, 878, 651 
COMPARISON OF 1951 AND 1952 PROGRAM 


Mr. Suerparp. What particularly new project and activity is there 
in this presentation that has not been in this presentation heretofore, 
ifany? And again I am referring specifically to the first activity. 

Commander Copprneron. That program still covers the same gen- 
eral area that it has covered before. The district commandants, as 
pointed out in the basic statement, are coordinators of numerous pro- 
grams that are carried on in the districts. The new item that came 
into existence was the new Uniform Codé of Military Justice, which 
is going to produce’ some changes in the over-all operations of the 
Navy in that field. That is the only new program that is in here. 
The rest of it is continuing along the same line as it has been in thie 
past. 

INCREASE IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 
Mr. Sueprard. What is your total increase of civilian personne! 


that is required under this presentation of $11,135,000 ? 
Mr. Srocx. Would you like the position or the man-year figure ? 
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Mr. Sueprarp. The man-year figure will be sufficient at the moment. 

Mr. Stock. For 1951 we had 3,135 man-years; for 1952 we have cut 
back to 2,876. That is a reduction of 259 man-years in fiscal year 
1952. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is your total employment in personal under 
“Area wage and classification offices,’ where you are making a re- 
quest for $1,053,000 ? 

' Mr. Srocx. Perhaps I misunderstood your last ‘question. The 
figures I gave you were the over-all for the entire budget activity 
No.1. Is that what you wanted ? 

Mr. Suepparb. That is exactly what I wanted. 

Mr. Taser. That isthe departmental set-up; is that it ? 

Mr. Srock. No, sir; that represents the money we are requesting 
in full under budget activity No. 1. That is all field money. 

Mr. Suepparp. You made a reduction there of 259 man-years? 

Mr. Stock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. My next question is dropping down to the break- 
down under “Area wage and classification offices,” where you ask 
for $1,053,000. What is the total employment in civilian personnel 
in that particular category ? 

Mr. Srock. The man-years in 1951 are 163, representing $808,000 
as indicated on page 10-17. In the 1952 estimate we increased that 
to 235 man-years, representing $1,053,000 as the estimate for fiscal 
year 1952. 

SURVEY OF DISTRICT OFFICES 


Mr. Manon. Admiral, it would seem to me when seeking to save 
funds and streamline naval operations, you would find it necessary 
to make a study of the naval district and river command headquarters 
and see if the work which they perform is essential and if it 1s being 
performed in the most economical way. Has any such study been 
made of all naval district and river command headquarters? 

Admiral Harrman. Yes, sir. There is a continuing study going on 
in an on-site survey of naval districts by a board headed by an ad- 
miral, working out of the Inspector General’s Office. And that is one 
thing Admiral Sherman has insisted on right along in connection with 
the shore establishment—that we keep it up on an austerity basis and 
keep it down as much as possible—and he continuously stresses that 
to me and to the district commandants. 

Mr. Manon. Have any appreciable results been achieved ? 

Admiral Harrman. I think so; yes, sir—as evidenced by the fact 
that this budget from 1951 to 1952 is being presented more or less on 
the same level. That is an indication of that. 

Mr. Manon. Even though the Navy is increasing in size? 

Admiral Harrman. Yes, sir. 


NEED FOR DISTRICT OFFICES 


Mr. Manon. Is it regarded as absolutely essential that all of these 
offices be maintained? Of course, you could not very well run the 
Navy, I presume, without districts. 

Admiral Harrman. That question keeps coming up. My personal 
opinion is that district ‘wl tea ac are necessary because of the 
activities within the districts. You take the Ninth Naval District, 
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which is one of our largest naval districts. It has a great many 
Reserve activities in it; it has the training station, the hospitals, has 
ammunition plants, like the one at Crane, Ind., and the various 
activities which have to be coordinated and administered by the dis- 
trict commandant. And, of course, those people also work with the 
Army and Air Force people in coordinating their needs within the 
district area, 

In the past several years there has been a move to consolidate the 
First and Third Naval Districts—the one at Boston and the one at 
New York—but that was deemed impracticable on account of the work- 
loads of those two particular districts and also the populations of thie 
districts. 

The consolidation of districts has been considered many times. As 
a matter of fact, the Seventh Naval District was consolidated with the 
Sixth Naval District down in South Carolina, and the Seventh Naval 
District is no longer in existence as such. 

The number of personnel for the district headquarters in each dis- 
trict depends upon the workload. For example, the Eighth Naval 
District at New Orleans has a smaller number of personnel than the 
headquarters in Boston. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Hopwood, you have been working in this 
fiield for quite some time. Has it been your observation that much: 
consideration has been given to this problem we have been discussing / 

Admiral Horwoop. A great deal of consideration has been given 
to it. As Admiral Hartman said earlier, these on-site survey boards 
make continuous surveys of the district headquarters and commands 
with a view to keeping them under control. And as Admiral Hart- 
man also said, with the expansion of the Navy incident to the Korean 
War, we still have not increased the level of employment in opera- 
tions of the district headquarters. It is being done on the same basis 
as before. 

Mr. Manon. I do not see how you could dispense with these dis- 
trict offices, but I can easily see they might be pockets in which a lot 
of civilian and military personnel might be used at a minimum rather 
than a maximum advantage in their administration. 

Admiral Horwoop. The Navy is conscious of the possibility of 
that taking place, and that is the reason an intensive survey and study 
is under way at all times. 


PERSONNEL AT NINTH AND TWELFTH NAVAL DISTRICTS 


Mr. Manon. Can you give me.a pretty good slant on the number 
of civilian and military personnel at some selected naval districts?’ 
For example, take your heaviest one and take your lightest. 

Admiral Harrman. I asked my people to get up a list of the Ninth 
and Twelfth Naval Districts (the Ninth Naval District at the Great 
Lakes and the Twelfth Naval District at San Francisco), since those 
are two very active districts, and I can give you the details on them. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately how many people, civilian, and mili- 
trary, are employed now at those places ? 

Mr. Srock. In the Ninth Naval District in 1951 we have included 
in our budget provision for 187 man-years at a cost of $446,000. In 
1952 we have included 181 man-years at a cost of $434,000. 
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Mr. Manon. You are speaking of civilians ? 

Mr. Srocx. That is civilian personnel. The military picture is : 
little different. 

Commander Copptneron. At the Ninth Naval District the military 
personnel presently on board amount to 159 as contrasted with 187 
civilians. 

In the Twelfth Naval District there are 311 civilians as contrasted 
with 138 military personnel. There seems to be a considerable dis- 
crepancy there. That has been one of our major problems this year 
in trying to aline the appropriation responsibilities within the service- 
wide operations appropriation insofar as the district headquarters 
are concerned. The reason for that large discrepancy in civilian per- 
sonnel between those two district headquarters is because of the fact 
that the commandant of the Twelfth Naval District is operating a 
large transportation pool and approximately 150 people assigned to 
him are in that transportation pool business. 

Mr. Manon. By reason of Korea and by reason of the seaport at 
San Francisco ? 

Admiral Harrman. The large area there is the main thing, Mr. 
Mahon. 

Commander Copprneron. The district transportation pool takes 
care of providing transportation for the ships that come into the area. 

In the Ninth Naval District, the commandant is not operating a 
pool, because there are not a lot of ships coming into a port. There 
is, in fact, no port. The Ninth Naval District headquarters is on the 
Great Lakes, and what pool there is is operated by the naval training 
center up there, but the pool does not amount to very much. It just 
takes care of the few shore.activities. 

Mr. Manon. What is your least active naval district? What figures 
would you have about it 


Admiral Harrman. I think the Eighth Naval District would be 
about the least active. 

Commander Copprneron. That is true insofar as the continental 
United States is concerned. There we have 82 civilian positions and 
62 military. The smallest naval district headquarters is actually the 
Seventeenth Naval District in Alaska, where there are seven civilian 
positions and only seven military. 


COST OF NAVAL DISTRICT OFFICES 


Mr. Manon. Now, it is costing us to operate the entire naval dis- 
trict system about $16 million this year, including the nonrecurring 
expenses. 

Commander Copptneton. No, sir. I believe it is $12 million. 

Admiral Hartman. $12,280,188. 

Mr. Manon. The 1951 estimate was $16,370,296. 

Mr. Srock. There are some other items included in that figure. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 
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Admiral Harrman. The amount this budget now represents is 
$12,280,188 in 1951. 


PROCUREMENT OF AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES 


Mr. Manon. Over on pages 10-20 you have a program of procure- 
ment of automotive vehicles. Generally speaking, for what are those 
vehicles used at X naval base? 

Admiral Harrman. I would like to call Commander Wende, of the 
Civil Engineer Corps, to explain that. 

Commander Coppineron. Before Commander Wende brings out the 
details, I would like to make a general statement that those vehicles 
in this program are for the benefit of the transportation pools that 
are operated in the naval districts to provide the general transporta- 
tion services to the ships that come into the port and also to provide 
the peak-load requirements for other shore activities that have their 
own equipment for their continuous or average load operations. When 
they need other vehicles for the peak load, they go to the central pool 
to get them. 

Commander Wenpe. I think Commander Coddington in general 
answered your question, but there are some more details on it. Per- 
haps I might state that it is used for general truckage and haulage for 
all requirements within a naval district—hauling supplies, materials, 
and other sorts of equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Your inventory is supposed to be 799 vehicles on June 
30, 1952; is that correct? 

Commander Wenpe. That is correct except for an additional 53 
special vehicles. There is no increase in inventory in this; it is merely 
a replacement program. 

Mr. Manon. Are most of these vehicles relatively new or relatively 
old? 

Commander Wenpe. As of June 30, 1950, 53 percent of them were 
over age. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean by “over age”? 

Commander Wrenpe. They have passed the mileage and age criteria 
set up by the Secretary of Defense. In other words, certain types 
of trucks—for example, quarter-ton trucks—have a life expectancy of 
6 years and 60,000 miles; also, there is a criterion for cost of repairs, 
and those vehicles have passed that criterion; 53 percent of them in 
1950 and 33 percent of them in 1951 will have passed those criteria. 

Mr. Manon. Who procures those vehicles for you ? 

Commander Wenpe. They are procured by Army Ordnance. 


TOTAL CIVILIAN AND MILITARY AT DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Taxser. I would like to have a picture of how many civilian 
emp rene you have. Is the departmental set-up partly included in 
this ¢ 

Admiral Harrman. No, sir. 

Admiral Ciexron. That is activity 8. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You will find that reflected in the recap sheet at 
page 10-10. That is where the activities are specified, and the justi- 
fications are reflected under the respective items. 





Mr. Taser. How many civilian employees do you have in these 
naval activities ? 

Mr. Srock. Total ? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Mr. Stock. The total man-years for 1951 in this whole budget ac- 
tivity were 8,1: bo. 

Mr. Taser. That is your civilian ? 

Mr. Srock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What is the set-up for 1952 4 

Mr. Srock. 2,876—a reduction of 259 man-years. 

Mr. Taser. How many military have you now, and what are you 
anticipating ¢ 

Commander Coppinaton. There are 790 military. 

Mr. Taser. Those are officers ? 

Commander Copprneron. Seven hundred and ninety officers, yes, 
sir; and 1,621 enlisted. 

Mr. Taser. That is for 19514 

Commander Copprneron. Yes, sir. The present planning figures 
for 1952 are the same. 

Mr. Srock. There is one change I would like to make—one minor 
correction—in what Commander Coddington just said. In fiscal 
1951 we included in here the naval units in the trust territories. In 
addition to the 1951 figures he has given, there were an estimated 78 
officers and 586 enlisted in those naval units. 

Mr. Taser. They are not included in the comparable 1952 figures ? 

Mr. Srock. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Now, you have seven civilians and seven military per- 
sonnel in this Alaska set-up, and you have an estimate for expendi- 
tures of $187,000 as against an expenditure of $133,000 in the tenth 
district. What do you have there? 

Commander Coppinutron. The tenth district is an extremely small 
district. 

Mr. Taner. Where is that? 

Commander Coppineton, That is San Juan, P. R. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have there, civilian and military ? 

Commander Coppincron. Thirty-four civilian and seventy-eight 
military. 

Mr. Taser. How many are you anticipating next year ? 

Mr. Svock. That civilian figure was the 1952 figure. 

Mr. Taser. What is the 1951 figure ? 

Mr. Stock. The 1951 civilian figure is 37 man-years. 

Mr. Taser. Is the military figure 78 for 1951? 

Commander CoppineTon. Yes, sir. The military remains the same 
in 1951 and 1952. 

Mr. Taser. And the civilian drops down to 34? 

Commander Copprneron. In 1952; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I wish you would put in the record a table showing the 
number of civilian and military personnel for both 1951 and 1952 at 
each one of these stations. 

Mr. Srock. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Summary of civilian and military personnel at district headquarters 
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Mr. Taser. The only one that shows in your table here as a proposed 
increase is the fifth. Where is that ? 

Commander Copptneron. Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. Taner. Why is that? 

Admiral Harrman. Because of the increased activities down there 
because of more ships. 

Mr. Tarver. There is a little increase in the San Francisco set-up. 
also. 

Admiral Harrman. Yes, sir. 
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Commander Coppincron. Norfolk and San Francisco are two of 
the largest districts. 


WAGE CLASSIFICATION OFFICES 


Mr. Taner. What does AWCO mean? 

Admiral Harrman. Area wage classification offices. 

Mr. Taner. It says you have one position classifier for each 1,033 
4-B employees. Now, they have had that sort of thing in the justi- 
fications for all of these activities all the way through. that we have 
listened to. I am wondering why you would need that many. That 
means, if you are going to have one position classifier for each 1,033 
employees, there are 140,000 employees. Is that correct 4 

Mr. Srock. We have Mr. Sompayrac with us, who is engaged in 
that program. I would like for him to answer that. 

Mr. Sompayrac. L.would like to mention, first, that this is a service- 
wide program. Those area wage and classification offices classify 
all jobs in the field service that are subject to the Classification Act 
of 1949. By operating a centralized program—and by that I mean 
by oper rating these individual offices, each of which classifies the jobs 
in a given area, rather than delegating the classification authority 
to the individual activity command—we are able, we believe, to get 
along with less employees than we would need under the other system. 

Mr. Taner. But we seem to have the others, too. That is the thing 
that bothers me. 

Mr. Sompayrac. There are classifiers in the departmental service, 
because in the departmental service classification authority has been 
delegated to the bureau chiefs. 

Mr. Taser. In your ordnance set-up, they seem to have them, and 
they did in the Bureau of Ships and also in Yards and Docks. 

Mr. Sompayrac. I believe that those are all in the departmental 
service, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I did not understand it that way. They told us they had 
to have a lot of civilian employees in the office to keep track of these 
activities and to handle them. I do not like to see it in both places. 

Mr. Sompayrac. The manner in which this operates, sir, is that the 
actual authority to classify jobs is vested in the area wage and classi- 
fication offices. 

Mr. Taser. They have them in their own office, but they also have 
them in each activity. We struck them all over. 

Mr. Somparrac. The only activities that I know of where they 
employ position classifiers as such are in the Naval Ordnance Labora- 
tory, the Naval Research Laboratory, and the Naval Ordnance Station 
at Inyokern, Calif. ‘Those field activities do have authority delegated 
to them to classify their own jobs. Those are the only ones that do. 

Admiral Harrman. Mr. Taber, the Office of Industrial Relations, 
headed by Admiral Hague, has been working on this problem you are 
talking about. We were endeavoring to bring these area wage and 
classification offices into one office in the district, but there has been 
some opposition to that on the part of one of the bureaus because of 
the dissatisfaction of some employees, who would be classified by some 
outside office. That problem is being considered now. 

Mr. Cocuranr. Mr. Taber, I would like to put a word in now, sir. 

These area wage and classification offices in the field—for instance, 
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take the Ninth Naval District. It is located in Chicago. It serves 
the entire area. It goes down into Crane, Ind. It takes care of the 
training station at district headquarters up at Great Lakes, and the 
purchasing office in Chicago. In other words, all field classification 
of the field stations of all the 4-B employees. The same is true in, 
each area in the field. 

Mr. Taser. Then if we find them in there with those duties, we 
should cut them out? 

Mr. Cocnrane. That is true of the field service, except with three 
exceptions Mr. Sompay rac has made. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Just a minute. Pardon me. If you cut them out 
of the service, are you providing enough to absorb them here? 

Mr. Cocurane. No, sir. What I am getting at is that these area 
‘wage and classification offices are authorized to classify positions in 
the field service of the Navy Department. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I grant you that, but Mr. Taber directed his com 
ment, as I recall it, to the effect that they could be cut out. As I 
interpret your question, Mr. Taber—and if I am in error please cor- 
rect me—you said we could eliminate those offices. If you do elimi- 
nate those offices, you are not providing in this budget presentation 
to absorb the differential. 

Mr. Srocx. I think there is confusion between the Industrial Rela- 
tions Office and the area wage and classification offices. We cannot 
eliminate the Industrial Relations Office in the various other appro 
priations where they exist. But this area wage and classification 
function is one that belongs to this program. 

Mr. Cocurane. Classification should not be confused with the 
industrial-relations program. 

Mr. Taser. That activity has been referred to as the reason for the 


number of employees in place after — 


Mr. Suepparp. I think you should clear the record to the extent of 
what this particular presentation addresses itself to, which has not 
been clarified in the record as of now. 

Mr. Sompayrac. This is concerned solely with classifying jobs in the 
field service of the Navy Department that are subject to the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949. It has one other function. That is to perform 
certain work in connection with the fixing of wages for per diem jolis. 
The Navy fixes wages for per diem jobs under the law of 1862. 

These offices are used for the collec ting of locality wage data, which 
serves as the basis for fixing rates of pay for all per ‘diem. employees. 

Those are the only two . functions. The classification of positions 
is not conducted as such. The jobs are not actually classified in the 
naval field activity except in three laboratories. In the departmental 
service the set-up is a little different. ‘ Authority to classify jobs in the 
bureaus has been delegated to the bureau chiefs, and the bureau chiefs 
themselves of necessity have to provide for their own classification 
people. 

DUPLICATION OF FUNCTION 


Mr. Sruerparp. Under the explanation you have given, is there any 
duplication between your presentation, which you are making here, 
and the operations that have been presented to which Mr. Taber has 
referred ¢ 
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Mr. Sompayrac. I have not seen the other presentations, sir; but I 
doubt if there is any duplication. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Admiral, will you answer the question ? 

Admiral CLexton. I believe the misunderstanding occurs due to the 
personnel offices that are in the field activities. The field people 
handle the hiring and reduction-in-force matters in the field stations. 
They are not the same people that we are discussing here—the area 
wage and classification personnel. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Then there is no duplication of operation ? 

Admiral CLexron. No, sir. They are essential for the proper run- 
ning of the field activities of the various bureaus. 

Mr. Taser. The reason has been given right along, repeatedly, by 
these bureau presentations, that the reason why they had to have so 
many was the activity with reference to classification and wage-board 
determinations. Maybe they do not have anything to do with this; 
I do not know, but I have been getting that story right along from 
these different bureaus. 

Admiral CLexron. I believe the discussion by the bureaus was the 
hiring and discharging of people in their personnel offices. 

Mr. Taser. They got down to the point where they were hiring one 
or two a month for each employee; and, as an excuse for having the 
number that they had, it was stated that they had this other activity. 
I do not know anything about it. I was trying to find out why they 
needed somany. ‘That is what I got. 

Mr. Sompayrac. The delegation of this authority is very clear. 

Mr. Taser. I do not have any doubt about that. That was the 
reason I was given for having to have so many personnel employees 
in these different field offices. Frankly, it looks like we were covering 
the same thing. 

Admiral CLexron. Mr. Taber, the work of the personnel officer at a 
field activity of, say, the Bureau of Ships has nothing to do with the 
classification of people. The personnel oflicer is the man who hires 
the individuals which the activity needs, and makes reductions in 
force, if necessary, and sees that all the regulations of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission are followed. However, he has nothing to do with 
the classification of the people. His work is essential to that field 
activity. 

One thing that did come up during the hearings is this: Each 
bureau, as it came up, said it needed to pay 10 percent more for the 
personnel in the various activities and that was the result of the area 
wage-classification function which this appropriation does do: that 
of raising the wages up to the general level of the area. 

Mr. Taser. That would not be any reason for an increased number 
of personnel. 

Admiral CLexton. No, sir; that would not affect the personnel. 

Mr. Taper. I think, if you check the evidence, you will find just 
what I said. 

Admiral Ciexron. I have checked the ordnance, and I find that 
there are some classifiers in it. They are the exception to the rule, 
where the research laboratory at Inyokern and the Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory are the exceptions. 
Mr. Taser. Well, I will check that before I finish. That is all I 
have, 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Wigglesworth? 
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NUMBER AND LOCATION OF NAVAL DISTRICTS 


Mr. Wiceiesworru. I notice, on justification page 10-13, there 
seems to be no Second Naval District and no Sixteenth Naval District. 
What does that mean? 

Admiral Harrman. The Sixteenth Naval District was at Cavite. 
That, of course, has been abolished. Since I have been in the Navy 
I have never known of the Second Naval District. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. There are 16 districts or command headquar- 
ters, all told? 

Admiral Hopwoopv. May I make an observation off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. The Seventh is also missing. 

Mr. Srocx. That was Jacksonville. 

Admiral Harrman. That was amalgamated with the Sixth. 

Mr. Wiactesworrn. You really have 14 all told? 

Admiral Harrman. Yes, sir; plus the Potomac River Naval Com- 
mand, which makes the fifteenth. 

Mr. WiccéLesworrn. I note that there is a great variation as between 
stations in the estimates for fiscal 1952. They are not designated, 
except by number, here in this table. 

Where are the large district headquarters? For instance, take the 
Eleventh, Twelfth, and Fourteenth. — . 

Admiral Harrman. The Eleventh is San Diego. The Twelfth is 
San Francisco. The Thirteenth is Seattle. The Fourteenth is Pear! 
Harbor. The Fifteenth is Balboa, Canal Zone. The Seventeenth 
is Alaska. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. The Potomac River Naval Command is right 
here ? 

Admiral Harrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. What is the Fifth District? 

Admiral Harrman. The Fifth is Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. You have already touched on that, I guess. 


INCREASES FOR TWELFTH NAVAL DISTRICT, SAN FRANCISCO 


I notice that the district office at San Francisco, for instance, shows 
an increase as compared to 1951, and a very substantial increase as 
compared to 1950. What is the explanation of that ? 

Admiral Harrman. I think the main explanation, sir, has been the 
amount of business there in the way of reactivation of ships, and the 
shipping going in and out of the port of San Francisco on account of 
the Korean War. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. How many people do you plan to have there, 
civilian and military, in 1952¢% 

Mr. Stock. Civilian man-years, 1952, estimated at 340. 

Admiral Hartman. Twelfth Naval District. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Three hundred and fifty civilians ? 

Mr. Stock. Three hundred and forty, sir. 

Mr. Taper. You said 340 for San Francisco? 

Mr. Stock. Yes, sir; 236 for the military. 

Mr. WicGLesworro. What would the 1951 figures be for that? 

Mr. Srock. The 1951 civilians are 311 man-years. The military are 
estimated to be at the same level, 236. 








Mr. Taser. Otf the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Taner. How many military did you have? 

Commander Coppineron. The military figure was a figure of 158. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortn. I thought you said 236, 

Commander Coppincron. There was another table here. We are 
voing to give you a complete table of military and civilian personnel 
for all these activities. There are military personnel that are assigned 
to the district commandants that work in functions which we do not 
support. We will give you a complete tabulation of the comparative 
figures of the people we support against the others. 

Mr. WicetesworrH. You mean that there are other people at these 
stations that are not included in these figures you have been giving us / 

Commander Copptneron. There are military personnel in the dis- 
trict commandant’s headquarters that are assigned to functions not 
supported by us. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. We are talking about the Twelfth District 
now, San Francisco, 

Commander Coppineton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. What are the correct figures? You have given 
us two sets of figures. Which set is correct ¢ ‘ 

Commander Copptneton. One hundred and thirty-eight military. 

Mr. Wicetesworru. For 1951? 

Commander Coppineron. Yes, sir. There is no change in the pla- 
ning for the military for 1951 and 1952. 

Mr. Wice_eswortH. What is the civilian figure ? 

Commander Coppineron. Three hundred and eleven for 1951 and 
340 for 1952. 

Mr. Wiceieswortnu. Are there other personnel, either civilian or 
military, at this station which are paid for from some other source 4 

Commander Coppincron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieutesworrn. How many ? 

Mr. Taner. What source ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you have that figure? 

Commander Coppineron. We do not have that information, sir. 

Mr Suepprarp. Say so. If you do not have information coming 
from another section, sav so. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. Do you have that, Admiral Clexton ? 

Admiral CLexron. I know of no other people, except possibly the 
suPers people. 

Commander Copprneron. If I may correct that, BuPers functions 
include the Director of Training, Director of Distribution, and fiscal 
control officer; and the ceiling is all carried by the appropriation, 
“Naval personnel, general expenses.” 

Admiral Harrman. He spoke to me about that before. 

Admiral Crexron. Well, it seems to me that we had better give the 
committee a total. Give the part which is involyed in this command 
operation and then add the other on. 

Mr. Taser. Military and civilian. 

Admiral Crexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. So that we can tell what the picture is as to each of 
those. 


84328—51—pt. 3——_72 
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Admiral Ciextron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. The original table required by Mr. Taber ought 
to be amended, then. 

Mr. Taper. It ought to be enlarged so as to cover this appropriation 
and the other appropriations that provide the additional employees. 

Admiral Ciexton. We can do that. 


POTOMAC RIVER NAVAL COMMAND 


Mr. WiecieswortH. What is the story on the Potomac River Naval 
Command ? 

Admiral Harrman. We have all the details on that, sir. 

Mr. Srocx. On the civilian, Mr. Wigglesworth, in 1951 we have 
support for 281 man-years in this budget, and in 1952 support for 
260 man-years, a reduction of 21 man-years. 

I think Commander Coddington has the military figures. 

Commander Copprneton. Military strength is 42. Again, that is 
just comparable to the functions which we are supporting here. 

Mr..WieGcLEswortH. Forty-two for both years? 

Commander Copprneron. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Wiceteswortn. In addition to that, there are other personnel, 
either military or civilian or both, which you will indicate in the table 
which Mr. Taber requested ? 

Commander Coppineron. Yes, sir. 


ADMINISTRATIVE BREAKDOWN OF TWELFTH DISTRICT AND POTOMAC RIVER 
COMMAND 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. I wish that you would furnish for the record 
some kind of administrative breakdown (@) for that Twelfth Naval 
District office, just to take one as an example, and (0) for the Potomac 
River Naval Command, showing the assignment of the personnel, 
civilian and military, within each set-up. 

Mr. Cocurane. We have it right now, sir, for both of those, for the 
entire civilian set-up as supported by this budget activity. 

Admiral Harrman. He wants it for the whole business, whether 
supported by you or not. You will have to separate it all through the 
activities that are supported. 

Mr. Wieeiesworrn. I would like to have what I would call an 
administrative breakdown. That is my division of work, and within 
the organization. 

Mr. Cocurane. May I show you this, sir? 

Mr. Wiee_eswortu. Yes; I would like to see it. 

I think the form you suggest is all right, except that it is limited 
to the civilian personnel for which you are responsible. What | 
would like to see is a statement as to civilian personnel and as to mili- 
tary personnel which is covered (a) by the request from your Bureau, 
and () from any other bureau. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you supply that ? 

Admiral Crexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. See that it is put in the record subject to the gentle- 
man’s request. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Twelfth Naval District 





Fiscal year 1951 Fiscal year 1952 


Military 


Appropriation 


Organizational unit 





—_—_— 
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Nav 4 
ment fund. 





manage- | 


Assistant for Naval Reserve 

Ordnance Reserve 

Commandant’s office 

Communications Reserve 
gram. 

Civilian personne! office 

Industrial relations office _. 


Board of Civil Service Examiners. | 
Navy overseas employment office_| 


Director of disicipline RASS. 
Budget and material] office _- 
District chaplains Office - 
District civil engineer 
District dental office _ - 
District fire marshal office 
District general inspector 
District legal office __- 
District medical office 
District operations office. 
District security office 
District supply office 
Director of welfare : 
Physical Evaluation Board 
Public Information___- 
Reserve Intelligence program 
District motor pool 

C. B. Reserve : 
District planning. 


Total 


District records management office | 


Director of Training 
Director of Distribution 
BuPers fiseal office 
NRTC 


| NROTC 


Total 


District printing and publications | 


office. 


Grand total. _- 


pro- | 


4 oe 


personnel 


| Officer 


“IN WSK -30 +1 


] 


anwnwne - 


ee ee 


nw 


eS] 


wmncwst 


= 20 am we 


Norn 


wm bow 


lan 
man- 
En- years 
listed 


9 
w~ 


—_ 


* 
~ 
DOD DD WD ie et rt st TD Ot I Is 


en WwWhmew 


53 | 3 


326 | 566.5 | 


Civil- | 


| Officer 


Military 
personnel 


En- 
listed 


“182 | 








Appropriation 


Service-wide op- 
erations, Navy, 
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Potomac River Naval Command 


Organizational unit 


Civil engineer office 
Commandant’s operations office 


Fiseal year 1951 


| 

| Civil- 

| ian 
man- 
years 


i] 


| 


| 


Military 


personnel 


1 


Officer tre 


Fiseal year 1952 


| Civil- 


jan 
man- 


| years 
ed 


to 


Military 
personnel 


Officer 


En- 
listed 


budget activ- 
ity 1. 


Civilian personne! office 

District supply office 

Records office ; 

Fire marshal 

Legal office 

Naval Reserve program. 

| Communications office 

Physical Evaluation Board 

Intelligence Naval Reserve 

Dental office : 

Chaplain office : 

| Public Information office 

Navy automotive service station 

Navy Department service center 

Potomac River Annex (Quarters 
A, B, and C) 

Miscellaneous activities 





a 


e 


a de OS OO ee oe Or 


€ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


te 
t& 


bat pt et C9 bet NS ie om OS OS ote ae OOS 
Se ee te & 


ty 
x 











2 


Total 
Service-wide op- | District records management office_| 
erations, Navy, | 
budget activ- | 
ity 9. 


Naval personnel 
general expen- | 


ses. 


Director of Training 
Director of Distribution 
BuPers fiscal office 
NRTC 

| Training aids library 





Total _- 


Naval manage- 
ment fund. 


District publications and printing 


office x 


Grand total 


BREAKDOWN OF COSTS AT DISTRICT AND RIVER COMMAND HEADQUARTERS 

Mr. WiccieswortH. When you came to build up this figure of $11, 
135,000, how much of it was for personnel and how much of it was 
for other expenses ? 

Admiral Harrman. It is almost 50-50, but we have the breakdown, 
sir. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. There is no breakdown in the justification- 
that I can find. 

Admiral Criexton. Page 10-12, sir; $7,079,550 is the personne! 
cost. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Is that the cost of civilian personnel for which 
this Bureau is responsible? 

Mr. Stock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicctesworru. It does not, of course, include any expenses 
of the military personnel ? 

Admiral Harrman. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. It is limited to the personnel for which this 
Bureau is responsible. 
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In other words, that $7 million represents the salaries for 2,876 
people ¢ 

Mr. Srock. 2,628 man-years in 1952 at a cost of $7,079,000. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. I thought you gave us 2,876 man-years. 

Mr. Stock. That includes the area wage and classification offices 
and the boards of inspection and survey. The $7,079,000 represents 
just the naval district headquarters and the man-year figure which 
that represents is 2,628. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. 2,628? 

Mr. Stock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wic6LeswortH. As compared with what in 1951? 

Mr. Srock. 2,691, at a cost of $7,284,000. 

Mr. WicetrswortH. That is a decrease of 63 man-years for this 
particular portion of your request ? 

Admiral Hartman. Yes, sir. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. WiccieswortH. What is the balance? You have $208.235 for 
travel, which is a decrease of about $57,000 as compared with 1951, but 
a substantial increase over 1950. 


OTHER COSTS 


Then you have your “Other objects” costs of $3,847,215. 

Mr. Srock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Is that broken down anywhere. 

Mr. Srock. I have the breakdown of “Other objects.” 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. Totaling $3,847,215? 

Mr. Srock. Well, on the figures I have I would have to make an 
adjustment, because in outlining the object breaks of this program 
we have taken our equipment money and added it back in as it ap- 
plies to the district commandants, the units of trust territories, the 
area wage and classification offices, and the other office. So I will not 
hit that figure precisely, because my equipment figure will be off. 

I had prepared for the committee a breakdown of the objects which 
represents the naval district and river commands. The equipment 
figure includes their portion of the equipment that is represented fur- 
ther back in the budget. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Wiectesworrn. Well, this breakdown which you have handed 
me shows a dropping off of direct obligations as compared with 1951 
in all cases except one, namely, “Other contractual services,” for 
which in 1950 you asked $133,213, for which in 1951 you were given 
$741,971; and for which you request here for fiscal 1952 $965,260. 

Why is there an increase of almost 700 percent in that item in 2 
years ¢ 

Mr. Cocurane. Mr. Wigglesworth, if you will note on our page 
10-12, under “Repairs, rehabilitation, and special operating project 
costs” which are nonrecurring, in 1951 we had $2,640,930, whereas in 
this 1952 budget we only have $500,000. Also, it compares in 1950 
with only $137,000. 
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We have been, largely i in the last year, having to go out and do a loi 
of these special repair jobs by contract, and o necessity our contrac- 
tual services will drop off in 1952. We were up in 1951. 

Mr. WiecLeswortn. That item in 1952 still is three times what i: 
was in 1950. It is $500,000 in 1952 and $137,000 in 1950. 

Mr. Cocurane. Well, sir, in 1951 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Yet you are asking a 700 percent increase 1) 
your other contractual obligations. 

Mr. Srocx. I think the reason there is that in 1951 a lot of these 
repair projects, or some of them, at least, were done by station labor. 
Whereas in 1952 the plan is to contract some of that out. 

Mr. Cocurane. We have more money for “Contractual services” in 
special projects in 1951, as the breakdown on page 10-12 shows you. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. That is right; but not in 1950. 

Mr. Cocurane. In 1950, if you will remember, sir, we had very little 
rehabilitation money. The shore establishment just was not doing 
any of that, until we had the increase in operations. Then we had to 
start bringing these places back to accomodate the increased people. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. I believe this table might go in the record, | 
there is no objection, Mr. Chairman. 


BREAKDOWN BY OBJECT CLASSIFICATION 
Mr. Suerparp. We shall insert this table in the record at this point, 


on the gentleman’s request. 
(The document is as follows:) 


Service-wide ie ageretions, Navy 


= ct classification } 195 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services LES DET cai $5, 302, 676 $7, 284, 428 
Travel__ _- 3 babicned aiere 136, 910 265, 405 
Transports ition of INES, di ouruntilc naling on odine swim woes Mid : 162, 585 
Communications 3 arcana guckoean 7, 794 391, 400 
Rents and utility services__...........-.--- sen | 344, 502 689, 135 
Printing and reproduction __- : io a eal 257, O8Y 617, 605 
Other contractual services phviceie's “ee fino 133, 213 741, 971 
Supplies and materials__-__-_-.-.-- TAP GS: 459, 132 2, 039, 370 
Equipment 2 "_ ath REA 100, 260 1, 714, 720 
Taxes and assessments..........---------- Re bee 11, 569 


EEE ALN OT 6, 741. 576 13, 918, 188 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Supplies and materials Ea eee ee 40, 040 





RNR ge cS | 6,741,576 | 13, 958, 298 











Mr. Taser. Do you do the repair jobs on buildings and that sort 
of thing? 

Mr. Cocurane. We do at the station. We support the headquarters: 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is not done by Yards and Docks? 

Mr. Cocurane. It is done with the money from this appropriation 

Mr. Sueprarp. And you reimburse Yards and Docks fo the work ‘ 
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Mr. Cocurane. Either that, or we pay a contractor, sir. The Civil 
Engineering Corps, of course, determines how it should be done. 


AREA WAGE AND CLASSIFICATION OFFICES 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. On this item of “Area wage and classification 
offices,” for which you are asking $1,053,000 as compared to $808,376 
this year and $468,521 in the fiscal year 1950, do I understand there 
is an increase in the number of offices 

Mr. Sompayrac. No, sir. 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. There are no new offices ¢ 

Mr. Sompayrac. No increase in the number of offices. 

Mr. WicaieswortH. How many offices are there ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. There are 11 of these offices. We are physically 
locating some of the classifiers at the larger naval activities. We are 
speaking of these classifiers as being resident representatives of the 
area wage and classification office. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. The total personnel at these 11 offices is 233; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


PERSONNEL COSTS 


Mr. WiccieswortH. You have $989,000 for your personnel cost. 
That is well over $4,000 apiece, is it not ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. Does the increase in personnel cost from $757,- 
000 to $989,000 which you are requesting represent an increase in sal- 
aries or increased personnel ? 

Mr. Somrayrac. Most of that represents an increase in personnel. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiccteswortn. How many persons did you have in 1951, in 
comparable figures to the 233 you are requesting in 1952? 

Mr. Somrayrac. Our average employment in 1951 was 163. 

Mr. WiceLtesworruH. So you are really asking 50 percent more in- 
crease in personnel. 


FUNCTIONS OF OFFICES 


This work is classification only ; is it not ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Classification and wage fixing; wage fixing for 
our per diem employees. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. How much work does that involve? 1 suppose 
it comes into play when you hire new personnel or if there is any gen- 
eral increase on the local level ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. That is what it comes down to? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Yes, sir; it does. Any increase in personnel is 
covered. Each individual job has to be classified before an employee 
may be hired. Further, after a reasonable period of time jobs have to 
be looked at to see if they have changed in duties and responsibility, 
which might result in a change of grade or title of the job. It isa 
continuing process. 
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Mr. WicGieswortu. Do you have any yardstick you use in figuring 
the number of people | you need in these offices ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. The Navy Department conducted a work-measure- 
ment study in 1948 for the purpose of trying to determine a yard- 
stick. In reviewing the results of this study, the Bureau of the 
Budget, which was ‘setting personnel stafling ratios for the military 
departments, recommended an increase in the number of employees 
engaged in position classification work. 

We do not have a yardstick as such, but we go by the Bureau of the 
Budget recommendation and by our own workload. 

What we are recommending lfere represents a sizable increase, a 
it has come about as a result of the total increase in the number ¢ 
personnel in the field service of the Navy Department. It does pee. 
sent an increase in the ratio of the number of employees engaged in this 
work in relation to total employment; but it is consistent with the 
Bureau of the Budget recommendation on that score. 


WORKLOADS 


Mr. WiceL_eswortu. How many personnel would these people deal 
with on the average? I take it that it only applies to the blue-collar 
workers, does it not ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. No, sir; it applies to the white-collar workers as 
well. For the white-collar workers we figure that this request, based 
on anticipated employment for the Nav y, will provide 1 position 
classifier for every 826 employees in the field. That does not take into 
consideration the - aff which we have here in Washington, which 
administers these area wage and classification offices. 

It would men 1 wage specialist for every 29,512 ungraded jobs 
or jobs subject to naval wage fixing, per diem employees. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrtu. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Scrivner ¢ 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Scrivner. The questions asked by Mr. Taber and by Mr. Wig- 
glesworth have answered some questions I had in my mind, but I feel 
we should have a little more information about the need for $200,000 
for travel. Who is going to travel?’ What are they going to do! 
Why is it necessary for them to do it by traveling? 

Mr. Cocurane. You are referring to page 10-12, Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

Mr. Cocurane. Those funds will be spent, Mr. Scrivner, for all the 
civilian employees in the district headquarters and all the military 
personnel attached to those headquarters, also. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are they traveling? Where are they going! 
What are they doing? 

Mr. Cocurane. They are traveling within the districts. They ad- 
minister the various naval stations and naval bases within their own 
districts. 

Mr. Scrivner. If I remember correctly, on some of these you men- 
tioned here I cannot understand why there would be a great deal of 
travel. You have a tremendous pool of automobiles which can take 
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them directly to most of these places within a very short period of 
time. I am still lacking information as to why you need over 
$200,000, nearly a quarter of a million dollars, just for this one 
activity? That is just one of many requests fer travel, also. 

Commander Coppineron. Travel also involves, Mr. Scrivner, per- 
sonnel of the district commandants, who are called to Washington 
for conferences for indoctrination of the people on the commandant’s 
staff in certain procedures. 

At present the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts has called for 
representatives of every district commandant for indoctrination on 
a new accounting system for the forces afloat. We actually do not 
support the forces afloat directly, but the district commandant’s sup- 
ply officer is responsible for coordinating numerous accounting activi- 
ties in the district. He has to be indoctrinated in the proper procedure 
so that he in turn can indoctrinate the other activities. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was for accounting afloat, was it not? 

Commander Coppincron. Accounting afloat; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is aboard ship, not on your stations ? 

Commander Coppineron. Accounting procedures aboard ship 
only; not for the activities that we support directly. However, it is 
one of the general administrative functions that the district com- 
mandants are involved in. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts asked for 
travel money, too. 


INDOCTRINATION CONFERENCES 


Commander Coppineton. This particular travel is chargeable to 


our activity because of the mission of the commandant to coordinate 
supply matters in his district. It is a question of indoctrinating his 
supply repreesntatives so that the proper degree of over-all coordina- 
tion and administration can be provided. 

The Chief of Information of the Navy has also requested repre- 
sentatives from the continental district commandants to report for a 
conference on indoctrination on over-all policy about information 
purposes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why cannot that be done by a directive issued out 
of Washington? Why do they have to come in here for a conference 
for indoctrination ? 

Commander Copprnetron. The only answer that I can give to that is 
that the people who are responsible for coordinating these programs 
have found over a period of time that by a face-to-face conference 
they can develop a lot more questions of interpretation and get stand- 
ardization of answers. The question of issuing an over-all directive 
always raises the problem of interpretation at the field level. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps what they need is a better method of com- 
piling instructions so there will not be so many questions. 

Commander Copprneron. Another cost of travel that is involved is 
the physical evaluation board which has been set up in the district 
commandant’s headquarters, where the commandants issue orders to 
people to appear before the physical evaluation board for retirement 
purpose, or for Reserve personnel to report for examination to deter- 
mine their status. 
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Mr. Scrivner. A lot of your Reserve personnel have to report with- 
out travel pay if they are not on active duty. 

Commander Coppineron. I do not know the answer to that one. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not like to keep repeating myself, but as I ob- 
served last week, I cannot escape the conclusion there is far more 
traveling being done than is necessary. 


Miutrary Sea Transport Service 


Mr, Sueprarv. Before we take up the next item I would like to call 
your attention, Admiral Clexton, to a report made by the Post-Hall 
Syndicate, May 26, 1951, and I quote: 


The Navy’s Military Sea Transport Service, which spends more than $1 billion 
a year to transport supplies, has given private shippers a big increase in rates, 
despite the fact a number of them said it was not necessary. One of these com- 
panies, the Olympic Steamship Line, said it was satisfied with its record-breaking 
profits. Notwithstanding, the Navy gave the company an increase along with 
a number of other steamship concerns. This boost was the second since the 
start of the Korean War, and will cost taxpayers upward of $15 million. 


Where in the Navy’s justifications do we find a request for funds 
covering the requirements of the Military Sea Transport Service / 
IT would like that information, and I would like to have it broken 
down into the contribution by each branch of the military service. 
I would like the appropriations for all the military branches, the 
total figure involved here. Break it Army so much, Navy so much, 
Marine Corps so much, and the MDAP so much. 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


INCREASE IN RATES TO COMMERCIAL OPERATORS UNDER CONTRACT TO THE MILITARY 
Sea TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


During the fiscal year 1951 the Military Sea Transportation Service has rene- 
gotiated contracts with individual commercial operators. No blanket increase 
was granted in any sense of the word. The Olympic Steamship Line, together 
with all other commercial operators having Military Sea Transportation Service 
contracts, individually asked for an increase in charter hire as the result of an 
increase in crew wages of approximately 7 percent granted to all maritime unions. 

The Olympic Steamship Line has three vessels chartered to Military Sea 
Transportation Service. The Canton (Victory) and the Swarthmore (Victory), 
were both bareboated from the Maritime Administration. The former was 
accepted by Military Sea Transportation Service, August 25, 1950, at a rate 
of $1,800 per day while the latter was accepted August 4, 1950, at the same 
rate. The privately owned Olympic Pioneer (Liberty) was accepted by Military 
Sea Transportation Service on July 22, 1950, at a rate of $1,410 per day. 

On January 10, 1951, the Olympic Steamship Lines requested an increase in 
rates for all vessels due to the increase in crew wages. The Canton (Victory) 
and Swarthmore (Victory) were awarded an increase of $27.50 per day, while 
the Olympic Pioneer was awarded an increase of $22.50 per day. All increases 
were made retroactive to September 30, 1950, the date when crew wages were 
increased. 

In response to operator’s requests for an increase in the charter rates of 
bareboat time-chartered vessels, a slight increase was granted to compensate 
for increased operating costs of these vessels. ‘Such action was deemed neces- 
sary to obviate the necessity of chartering additional vessels from commerci:l 
sources at much higher rates. The increase in the specific case of the Canton 
(Victory) and the Swarthmore (Victory) amounted to $12.50 per ship per day 
This represents an increase of 0.68 of 1 percent over the previous Cost. 
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The following table shows the appropriations for all military departments— 
Army, Air Force, Navy, including Marine Corps; and for MDAP and other 


foreign aid programs: 
MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Funds appropriated for MSTS operation, fiscal years 1951 and 1952 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1951 } 1952 








} 
Department of the Army | 
Transportation Service, Army. LDL a pe Ae : $229, 116, 000 
Engineer Service, Army ‘oexlatavliti 
Quartermaster Service, Army saivaiiinds atenee ‘©. ae a , 487, 478 | 
Medical and Hospital -ienipeoneatie Army. pe ENS ENS SEE ee 360, 750 |___- 
Finance Service, Army . eer wath: 10, 495 |. 
Signal Service, Army : ae : : 463, 225 | 


Total 


420, 400, 382 | 29,1 116, 00 000 





Department of the Navy: 
Service-wide supply and finance __- : eo) Any oeere 89,074,000 | __.51, 507, 000 
Ships and facilities : Tae acs ..| 15,360,000 |- 
Ordnance and facilities oan i 216, 000 | 
Marine Corps, troops and facilities. .___- Ef mt see die 2, 198, 000 
Marine Corps, military personnel. __. gatas Sie ele eae | 3, 222, 000 
Military personnel, Navy_.._. BS: j dubs es poe Nee 5 | 13, 041, 000 


104, 650, 000 69, 968, 000 


Department of the Air Force: Maintenance and sans Department of z 
the Air Force __ 4 Rees deb Spek . 9, 950, 568 55, 172, 000 





NE ietieitsd ich otuecec ni piled wks hoe she 4 | 535,000,950 | 354, 256, 000 
| 
1 





Estimated tained re . vathoneee nts en aid programs, fiscal years 1951 and 1952 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1951 1952 

‘ eae <5) ERE 

MDAP.._. EEE See . : 3 ndiksoicaen $17, 392,764 | $32,376, 668 

i io) Fa =e puke se ape ea te - ; 10, 728, 318 | 2, 000, 000 
as Sait EE, Ree Be 10, 548, 328 | 
baa leant te on 9 aS 2, 859, 547 

ke A -MDAP-Greece special 3 . See ees 175, 000 | 13, 991, 374 
Aid to China. ; ‘ a ea . 271, 300 
CRIK re 552, 473 


Total. __- waned seneemsate ----| 42,527, 730 48, 368, 042 





Fiscal year 1952 estimate is based on the assumption tyat the IRO program will terminate as of 30 Sep- 
tember 1951. 


Nava Bases, Navan STations, NAVAL OPERATING BASES, AND 
Port Drrectrors 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will now take up “Activity No. 2, naval bases, 
naval stations, naval operating bases, and port directors,” where you 
are asking for $20,739,000 reflected on page 10-22 of the justifica- 
tions. You will make your presentation for that requirement as it 
is broken down on that sheet. 

Commander Copprneton. The 12 naval base headquarters sup- 
ported by this program are shore commands in specified geographical 
areas whose functions are to exercise military command and coordi- 
nation control of associated and dependent naval activities within their 
areas. Two of the 12 bases, namely, Naval Base, Newport, and Naval 
Base, Pearl Harbor, also provide direct operation and logistic support 
to units of the fleet and to other shore activities in the area 
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The funds requested under this program for the maintenance and 
operation of the naval base headquarters include such items as civil 
ian salaries, travel of miltitary and civilian personnel, local communi- 

‘ation costs, rents and utilities, consumable supplies and equipment. 
and similar costs. 

For the naval bases at Newport and Pearl Harbor funds are also 
included for such items as maintenance and repair of buildings. 
grounds, streets and walks, utility systems, water-front structure, hous- 
ing, and other operating costs. 

The Naval Base, Los Angeles, was established during fiscal year 
1951, and financed for approximately one-third of that year. Funds 
are included for a full year’s at of Naval Base, Los Angeles, in 
fiseal year 1952. During fiscal year 1951 some of the functions oi 
the naval bases at Boston, Chacietiel, Philadelphia. and Bremer- 
ton were combined with the naval district headquarters at those 
locations, thereby realizing a reduction in operating costs in fiscal 
year 1951 at the naval bases. 

The total requirements for fiscal year 1952 are further decreased 
because of a reduction in rehabilitation and other special projects 
of a nonrecurring nature. 


EXPENDITURES AND BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The following sets forth the requirements under this program by 
major cost subdivisions. 

For 1950, the recurring maintenance and operation cost was $4,306,- 
O87; nonrecurring special project costs, $647,600, or a total of 
$4,963,687. 

For 1951, the recurring maintenance and operation cost is $4,769, 
218; nonrecurring special project costs, $734,612, or a total of 
$5,503,830. 

For 1952, the recurring maintenance and operation cost is $4, 381.- 
000; nonrecurring special project costs, $348,000, or a total of 
$4.729,.000. 









BREAKDOWN OF 





BUDGET BY ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. We will insert page 10-22 at this point. 


Naval bases, naval stations, naval operating bases and port directors 


— 








1951 estimates 
| aS tA a 4 - 
Programs or subactivities 1950 | Transfer of 1952 
rograms or subactivities | obligations} precently functions | estimat: 
| available increase (+) | Total 
ey: or decrease 
} i=) 
Naval bases____.- $4, 953, 687 | $4,885,930 |  +$617,900 | $5,503,830 | $4, 729, 00 
Naval stations | 8,316,579 | 23, 000, 286 | —13, 249, 854 | 9,750,432} 8, 835, 004 
Naval operating bases. | 3,786,112 | 5,739,908 | i 
Port directors 480,572 | 1,249,876 |.-....-. . 249, 876 | 873, 00 


| 


| 
| 
—1, 128,110 | 4,611,798 | 3, 960, 00 
Procurement of electronics and com- 
| 
| 
| 


munication equipment | 1, 902, 000 —783,277 | 1,118, 723 300, 00 
Procurement of automotive (non- | j ss 

passenger) vehicles _- 5, 908, 000 —3, 121, 563 2, 786, 437 873, OU 
Procurement of railroad, construction, | 

weight and materials hi andling equip- | ‘ 

ment we - 1, 950, 000 —803, 715 1, 146, 285 | 1, 169, 000 





Total __| 17,536,950 | 44,636,000 | —18, 468,619 | 26, 167,381 | 20, 739, 000 















Of 
al 
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NAVAL BASES 


Mr. Suerrarp. Of the total of $4,729,000 for naval bases, what was 
the unexpended balance as of the latest date of record ? 

Mr. Stock. For naval bases, the obligations to April 30 were $3,403,- 
000 against available funds of $4,885,000, leaving an unobligated bal- 
ance of $1, 482,000. 

Mr. S SHEPPARD. Unobligated or committed ? 

Mr. Srock. Obligations, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Coc HRANE. Actually, as of last week, we had $167,762 uncom- 
mitted. However, every bit of it has been approved for issuance. We 
are holding up a little bit on it because we are getting a bit short. It 
is all needed. It is all gone right now. 


NAVAL STATIONS 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will now take up the item of naval stations, 
where I see you are making a request for $8,835,000. 

Commander Coppineron. This program provides for the full fiseal 
support of 6 naval stations and for the support of the administration 
and security departments of 14 naval stations under the management 
control of the Chief of Naval Operations. These stations maintain 
and operate facilities for servicing ships; furnish in-port services and 
provide such other operational and logistic service as required for 


dependent activities in the area and for ‘fleet support. The functions 


performed by the administration departments include correspondence 
and files, reports and records, management engineer functions, space 


control, legal, public information, industrial relations, duplicating, 
and operation of photo laboratory. 

The security departments are charged with the maintenance and 
operation of fire departments, civilian guard forces, identification sys- 
tems, and other functions related to plant protection and security. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Now, for the naval stations, wherein your 1952 esti- 
mate is $8,835,000, what is your unexpended balance, or uncommitted 
balance, as of the last date of record ¢ 

Mr. Srocx. For naval bases, $3,403,000 of -the present available 
funds of $4,885,000 are obligated through April 30. 

For naval stations, as against $23,000,000 en page 10-22, presently 
available, through April 30, $18,030,000 has been obligated. 


NAVAL OPERATING BASES 


Mr. Suerrarp. Now, take up your explanation for the requirements 
at naval operating bases, where you are asking for $3,960,000. 

Commander Copprncron. This program provides for the financial 
support of naval operating base headquarters, Marianas and Guan- 
tanamo Bay. Normally these operating base headquarters are shore 
commands in specified overseas areas whose functions are to exercise 
military command and coordination control of component naval 
activities within their areas. 

The naval operating base, Marianas, however, also performs the 
functions of a naval station, since it is engaged in providing certain 
direct operational and logistic support to units of the fleet. 
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The funds requested under this program will provide for the main 
tenance and operating costs of the naval operating base headquarters, 
including such items as civilian salaries, travel of military and civilia: 
personnel, local communication costs, rents and utilities, supplies and 
equipment, and similar costs. , 

For “Naval Operating Base, Marianas” funds are also included to 
support the naval-station functions being performed by that operating 
base. The estimate also provides for nonrecurring rehabilitation an: 
special projects which are deemed essential. 

Fiscal-year-1952 support is based upon the continuance of approx 
imately the present operating level at Naval Operating Base, Mar 
lanas. 

Operating requirements at Naval Operating Base, Guantanamo Bay, 
however, are less in fiscal year 1952 because of the transfer of certa: 
functions to the naval station at that location. 

Total requirements in fiscal year 1952 are further reduced becaus: 
of a decrease in rehabilitation and special projects of a nonrecurring 
nature. 

The table on page 10-28 provides a breakdown of fiscal-year-1952 
requirements by major cost classifications and comparative data for 
fiscal years 1950 and 1951. 

Mr. Suerprarp. What is your unexpended balance as of the mos‘ 
recent date that you have in pertaining to your allocations prior t 
your request for 1952? 

Mr. Srock. The total present available is $5,739,000, and we have 
obligated through April 30 $4,770,000. 


PORT DIRECTORS 


Mr. Suerparp. We will now take up the next item, “Port directors.” 
where you are asking for $873,000. 

Commander Coppincron. This program provides financial support 
for three port directors located at Norfolk, San Diego, and Long Beach. 
The mission of the port directors is to direct port operation of vessels, 
schedule passenger cargo, and provide for harbor and mooring space. 

The funds requested under this program include such items «+ 
civilian salaries; travel of military and civilian personnel; supplies 
and equipment; and other similar maintenance and operating costs. 
Funds are also included for rehabilitation of water-front structures : 
repairs to fleet moorings; dredging and similar projects. 

The 1952 estimate contemplates continuing regular maintenance 
and operation functions at approximately the present level at Norfolk 
and San Diego. 

The reactivation of the naval shipyard at Long Beach and the in- 
crease in fleet activity in that area will require an increase for “Port 
director, Long Beach.” 

The total requirements for fiscal year 1952 are less than in fiscal 
year 1951 because of a reduction in rehabilitation and special project: 
of a nonrecurring nature. 

The table on page 10-29 provides a breakdown of fiscal-year-1952 
requirements and comparative data for fiscal years 1950 and 1951. 
Excerpts follow: 

1950, “Recurring maintenance and operating costs.” $431,372: 
“Repair, rehabilitation, and special operating-project costs,” $49,200. 
or a total of $480,572. 
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1951, “Recurring maintenance and operating costs,” $490,176; 
“Repair, rehabilitation, and special operating-project costs,” $759,700, 
or a total of $1,249,876 

1952, “Recurring maintenance and operating costs,” $533,000; “Re- 
pair, rehabilitation, and special operating-project costs, $340,000, or 
a total of $873,000. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, you reflect a reduction in your 1952 
estimate in your “Repair, rehabilitation, and special operating-project 
costs,” but there is a slight increase in the “Recurring maintenance 
and operating costs.” 

Commander Copprneton. As pointed out a little earlier, the reason 
for that is the reactivation of the Long Beach Naval Shipy: ard, which 
has increased fleet operations in that harbor. 

Mr. Suerparp. What were your unexpended and uncommitted bal- 
ances in this particular item ? 

Mr. Srocx. Of the total presently available of $1,249,000, obliga- 
tions through April 30 were $1,103,000. 

Mr. Suevrarp. What do you have in the account uncommitted ? 

Mr. Stock. The balance of the funds are committed. 


PROCUREMENT OF ELECTRONIC AND COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENTS 


Mr. Surepparp. We will take up the next item, “Procurement of 
electronics and communication equipments,” where you are asking 
$300,000. 

Commander Coppinctron. This program provides for the procure- 
ment of electronics and communication equipments for local commu- 
nication purposes at naval stations, naval bases, naval operating bases, 
and port-director offices. 

Funds requested under this program will provide for the replace- 
ment of obsolete electronic and communications equipments at naval 
bases, naval operating bases, and port director offices and at those 
naval stations for which the Chief of Naval Operations has full fiscal- 
and management-control responsibilities. 

The funds requested will also be used for the procurement of addi- 
tional equipments to meet increased operational requirements at those 
naval activities. No funds are included in this estimate for mobiliza- 
tion stockpiling. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What are your unexpended or uncommitted bal- 
ances left in this account ? 

Mr. Stock. Nothing is left that is not committed. 


PROCUREMENT OF AUTOMOTIVE (NONPASSENGER) VEHICLES 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will take up the next item, “Procurement of 
non-passenger-carrying automotive vehicles,” where you are asking 
for $873,000. 

Commander Copprneron. This program provides for the procure- 
cent of non-passenger-carrying vehicles for use at naval stations, 
naval bases, naval operating bases, and port-director offices. 

Funds requested under this program will provide vehicles as listed 
in the table on pages 10-31 to replace those that are overage and worn 
beyond economical repair. A replacement program was “initiated in 


the fiscal year 1951 to correct existing equipment deficiencies and 
reduce maintenance costs. 
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The vehicles to be procured in fiscal year 1952 will be sufficient to 
provide a total fleet consisting of 50 percent new vehicles when con- 
sidered with purchases made in fiscal year 1951. 

The table on page 10-31 sets forth the pertinent details of the 
vehicle-procurement program. 

There is no increase in inventory between 1951 and 1952. It is 
entirely a replacement program. 

Mr. SHepparp. What was or is the unexpended and uncommitted 
balance of previously appropriated funds? 

Mr. Srock. Of the present available funds of $5,908,000, $3,000,000 
has been obligated as of April 30, and the balance se been committed 
for obligation to the Department of the Army for procurement. 


PROCUREMENT OF RAILROAD, CONSTRUCTION, FIRE-FIGHTING, WEIGHT- AND 
MATERIALS-HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will now take up the next program, “Procure- 
ment of railroad, construction, fire-fighting, weight- and materials- 
handling equipment.” for which you are requesting $1,169,000. 

Commander Copprneron. This program provides for the procure- 
ment of construction, railroad, fire-fighting, and weight- and mate- 
rials-handling equipment for use in naval bases, naval stations, naval 
operating bases, and port-director offices. 

The funds requested under this program will provide equipment 
units as listed on the table on page 10-33 to replace those that are over- 
age and worn beyond economical repair. The replacement units rep- 
resented will continue the replacement program in fiscal year 1951 
to rectify existing equipment deficiencies and will provide new equip- 
ment totaling approximately 25 percent of the total equipment pool 
when compared with purchases made in fiscal year 1951. Replacement 
in future years will be limited to those items which become over-age 
or worn out during the operating year. 

The inventory is the same for 1951 and 1952, and it is entirely a 
replacement program. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, there is to be no added new equip- 
ment? It isstrictlv on a replacement premise. 

Commander Copprxeron. Yes. 

Mr. Srock. Of the total presently available of $1,950,000, $1.000.- 
000 has been obligated as of April 30, and the balance of the funds 
have been committed for procurement. 


TRAVEL AT NAVAL BASES 


Mr. Suerrarp. I notice on page 10-23 of your justifications, where 
your totals are reflected at the bottom covering this project, activity 
No, 2, that you show military and civilian travel in the amount of 
$81.380. How did you arrive at that figure ? 

Commander Coppincron. That figure was based upon the present 
records of 1951, and a planned reduction in 1952 because of transfers 
of certan personnei from the naval-base headquarters into the district 
commandant’s headquarters, and a net reduction in personnel was 
produced thereby. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Out of the total presentation that you have made 
under activity No. 2, what, if any, new activity has been added to this 
year’s requirements as against those of previous justifications ? 
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Commander Copprneton. The only change is in the full year’s sup- 
port of the “Port director, Long Beach” as against about one-third of 
a year. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suerrarp. What is the total civilian personnel involved in this 
presentation, and also their salaries ? 

Mr. Srockx. Total direct obligations in man-years, 1951, are 4,660, 
at a cost of $12,808,000. 

For the fiscal year 1952, total direct man-years, 4,258, at a cost of 
$11,600,000. 

Mr. Sueprarp. A 402 reduction ? 

Mr. Stock. Yes; a reduction of 402. 


RELATIONSHIP OF BASES, STATIONS, AND DISTRICTS 


Mr. Taper. These naval bases, naval stations, and operating bases 
coincide in a good many cases with your previous item for district 
headquarters, as far as location is concerned, do they not? 

Admiral Harrman. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Is there not an overhead there that is set up for the 
naval districts, and then a separate set-up for the naval base and the 
naval stations and the operating base ? 

Admiral Harrman. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. There is a separate set-up for each one of them? 

Admiral Harrman. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Reporting direct to the Department. 

Admiral Harrman. No, sir; reporting to the district commandant. 

Mr. Taser. Reporting to the district commandant ¢ 

Admiral Harrman. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Now, let us go through these bases. Which one of them 
has a naval-district set-up / 

Admiral Harrman. Naval Base, Boston, has a district set-up, but 
at that particular point the commandant is both the base commander 
and the district headquarters officer. 

Mr. ‘Taser. Charleston ? 

Admiral Harrman. Charleston is also a district, the Sixth Naval 
District. 

Key West, no; that is entirely separate from the district head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Taser. Newport? 

Admiral Harrman. Newport is entirely separate from district 
headquarters. 

New York; there is also a district headquarters. 

At Norfolk there is also a district headquarters. 

At Pearl Harbor there is also a district headquarters. 

At Philadelphia there is also a district headquarters. 

There is not a district headquarters, of course, at Portsmouth. 

There is a district headquarters at San Francisco, and there is 
not at Bremerton, although the headquarters there is across the bay 
at Seattle. ; 

There is not a district headquarters at Los Angeles, nor at Newport. 

Mr. Taner. The naval stations exist at all these places, do they not? 


8429S8—A1—pt. 3-7: 
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Admiral Harrman. Mr. Taber, a naval station will develop into a 
naval base depending upon its expansion. 

Mr. Taser. You mean the ones that are listed as naval stations are 
not listed as—— 

Admiral Harrman. There might be a naval station within a naval 
base. For example, at Long Beach, the naval base has a naval station 
included within its domain. 

Mr. Taser. What are the operating bases? 

Admiral Harrman. They are usually overseas. An operating base 
is a large enough base to do supply and repair work on ships entering 
and also provide medical facilities. Guantanamo Bay is an example 
of a naval operating base. There is also a naval operating base in 
Guam. 


FUNCTION OF PORT DIRECTOR 


Mr. Taser. What do these port directors have to do? 

Admiral Harrman. A port director has really quite a function to 
do. They have to handle the passenger and traflic business for the 
MSTS. They have to arrange for dock space and anchorages for 
the ships coming in. Those are the main things they have to do. 

Mr. Taser. Their activity is just directed to naval ships? 

Admiral Harrman. Yes; mainly naval ships. 

Mr. Taser. Why do they require more activity than they did in 
1950? 

Admiral Harrman. Because of the increase in shipping. 

Mr. Taper. There is an increase in some places, but there is not 
any particular activity on the east coast. 

Admiral Harrman. I would say that there is, Mr. Taber, on account 
of the activity between the east and west coasts, and also because of 
the increased activity between Norfolk and the Mediterranean. 


TRANSFERS UNDER AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES 


Mr. Taser. You are asking for no increases over last year, unless 
it might be said to be the next to the last item and the last item. The 
next to the last item shows a transfer out of $3,121,000; so I do not 
know how that shapes up actually. 

What activity did you transfer out of that $5,908,000 ? 

Mr. Srock. That was a transfer out of the responsibility for auto- 
motive vehicle procurement, which went principally to the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, to the civil engineering appropriation. 

Mr. Taser. And what you have left 1s automotive vehicles ? 

Mr. Srocx. Yes, sir. We have $2,786,000 left for 1951. Againsi 
that figure in 1952 we are asking for $873,000. 

Mr. Taper. That is for non-passenger-carrying vehicles? 

Mr. Srock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. The ones that were transferred were passenger vehicles! 

Mr. Srock. No, sir. They were nonpassenger, also. There is a 
transfer of the responsibility at certain of those naval stations to the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Mr. Tazer. It looks to me like an awful jumble of responsibility all 
the way through. It makes it awfully hard to follow the thing and 
get to any intelligent approach. 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Did you tell us how much of this $20,739,000 was personal services ? 

Mr. Srocx. Yes, sir; but I would be happy to give you that figure 
again. 

Mr. Taser. Give me the number of personnel. 

Mr. Srock. In fiscal year 1951 the total man-years of direct obli- 
vations were 4,660 at a cost of $12,808,000. In fiscal year 1952 the 
direct obligations man-years total is 4,258 at a cost of $11,600,000. 
That is a reduction of 402 in the man-years. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL UNDER NAVAL DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Taser. I have gotten a little mixed on your testimony on the 
previous item. In one place I got it that you had 2,628 who were 
paid out of the $7,079,550. Then I have 233 at a cost of $1,053,000. 

Mr. Stock. I think those are activity No. 1 figures. 

Mr. ‘Taper. I know they are. That is what I said. And then in 
another place I have 259 down for that. Which is right; is it 233 or 
259, or is there something else involved in that? For instance, when 
you add that up on page 10-13, you told us first the number of civilian 
employees was 2,876; then you told us 2,628, and the difference there 
is 249, and I understood you to say the difference there was 259. So 
frankly I do not know just where you are on that. 

Mr. Cocurane. In our budget activity No. 1, under the naval dis- 
trict headquarters only, in 1951 there were 2,691 man-years. 

Mr. Taser. I have 3,135. 

Mr. Cocuranr. Yes; but that is the total program for headquarters, 
trust unit territories, area wage and classification offices, and boards 
of inspection and survey. That is for all of them. The 2,691 is 
only for the District Headquarters. The naval Units Trust Ter- 
ritories in 1951 is 269 man-years; at the area wage and classification 
offices, in 1951 it is 163 man-years; at the boards of inspection and 
survey, 1951, it is 12 man-years, or a total for that program of 3,135. 

Now you would like it for 1952? 

Mr. Taper. Yes; if I could get it. 

Mr. Cocnrane. The District Headquarters in 1952 is 2,628 man- 
years; Naval Unit Trust Territories, zero, as we lose that responsi- 
bility; and the area wage and classification offices is 235. 

Mr. Taper. The book shows 233 on page 10-16. 

Mr. Cocuranek. Two hundred thirty-five is right. This is the latest 
computation, and I know it is correct. It is 235. 

Mr. Taner. What is the other one ¢ 

Mr. Cocnrane. Thirteen man-years in boards of inspection and sur- 
vey—or a total of 2,876 for the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Taper. You have 13 naval bases here at a personnel cost of 
$2,894,377. How many people does that represent ? 

Mr. Srock. In 1952 that represents 852 man-years. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. Compared with what in 1951? 

Mr. Srock. Nine hundred and thirty-three man-years at a cost of 
$3,381,000. 
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DETAIL OF PERSONAL SERVICES REQUESTED FOR NAVAL STATIONS 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. You have six naval stations at a personnel cost 
of $5,652,151... What does that represent in personnel ? 
Mr. Stock. There are more than six naval stations. That repre- 


sents a total of 19 different locations, and that dollar figure of $5,- 
652,000 represents 2,635 man-years for those 19 locations. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Compared with what in 1951? 

Mr. Srock. Compared with 2,948 man-years in 1951 and a dolla: 
cost of $6,411,000. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You have two naval operating bases. 

Mr. Srock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wigeieswortn. The Marianas and Guantanamo Bay, at a 
personnel cost of $2,692,837. What does that represent in personnel ? 

Mr. Stock. That represents 688 man-years in 1952, and the com- 
parative figure for 1951 is 699 man-years at a total cost of $2,680,000. 

Mr. WicciesworrH. You pay higher salaries at those operating 
bases than you do at the naval stations ? 

Mr. Cocurane. Those places are all overseas. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. There are two of them. 

Mr. Cocurane. Yes, sir. They are both overseas. 

Mr. WiceLtesworrn. And you pay higher salaries there? 

Mr. Cocnrane. They have a salary differential. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Of how much? 

Mr. Cocurane. It is 20 percent in Guam at this time. 

Admiral Harrman. It amounts to about 12 percent in Guantanamo. 
I think. 

Mr. Cocurane. Those are not across the board; they are general 
averages. 

PORT DIRECTORS 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. In your port director item, you have a person- 
nel cost of $360.605. What does that represent ? 

Mr. Srocx. That is 83 man-years in 1952. The comparable figures 
are 80 man-years in 1951 at a cost of $334,000, 

Mr. WicGLeswortTH. You mean you are going to pay $26,000 to three 
people? 

Mr. Stock. No, sir. Those people will be hired at approximately 
the present average salary, but there is an increase of somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $14,000 which represents mostly Ramspeck promo- 
tions and wage-board increases. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Do you have the personnel figure for 1950 ? 

Mr. Srock. Yes, sir. The figure is 80 man-years. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. The same as 1951? 

Mr. Stock. The same as 1951; yes, sir. 


BASIS FOR INCREASED TRAVEL ESTIMATE 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. If you had 80 people in 1950 and only 83 in 
1952, why do you want six times the amount for travel in 1952 that you 
had in 1950? 

Mr. Cocnrane. Our travel figure for 1952 was based upon our ex- 
perience at the present level during these last six months. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. That does not tell mea thing. 
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Mr. Cocnrane. There has just been an increase in travel this year, 
and we have to base our 1952 travel at the same level we are trying 
to hold at the present time. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. My point is that two years ago, with practically 
the same number of personnel, you got along with one-sixth of the 
money you request for travel in 1952. I want to know why that is. 

Mr. Cocurane. Most of these people this year have become very 
active because of the increased shipping. The people have been 
traveling around in their duties, directing this traffic, whereas in 1950, 
as you know, the Navy was not anywhere near at the strength it is 
today. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. I do not think that is a very helpful answer. 

Mr. Cocurane. May I give you some examples? 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. It is nota very large item, of course. 

Mr. Cocnrane. That represents military travel, also. 

Mr. WiecLteswortH. Didn’t it represent that in 1950, also? 

Mr. Cocurane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. That is the only thing I was interested in. 
You come in here and say you have the same number of people but 
need six times as much money for travel. 


RESALE VALUE OF AUTOMOBILES 


Now, under this automobile transaction, where you are going to 
turn in 283 old cars, as I understand it, how much do you figure to 
get on the cars turned in? 

Commander WENpbe. $100 per vehicle. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. Is that the best you can get? 

Commander Wenpr. That is what our experience has indicated 
over the past 2 years of sale. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. For what kind of vehicle ? 

Commander Wenpr. That goes across the board from sedans to 
trucks. That is an average of $100. 

Mr WiccieswortH. For cars how old? 

Commander Wenve. Anywhere from 1935 on up. They are selling 
some 1932’s, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. How high is “up”? 

Commander Wenpbe. We are not selling anything that is under 8 
years old at the moment. 


TRAVEL FUNDS BUDGETED FOR NAVAL BASES AND STATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Did you give the total amount you had for military 
and civilian travel in this activity No.2¢ You have it in two or three 
different places. 

Mr. Srocx. The total figure represented in travel is $311,000 in 
1952, as against $339,000 in 1951. 

Mr. Scrivner. What calls for travel in this activity? Most of 
them are local installations. 

Admiral Harrman. This travel goes all the way from the boards 
of inspection and survey travel to base commanders for officers and 
civilian personnel travel in connection with their duties in the districts. 

Mr. Scrivner. The most of the travel is around naval stations? 

Admiral Harrman. Yes. But you take a naval station like Long 
Beach. There is some travel over into San Diego. 
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Mr. Scrtvner. How far is that? 

Admiral Harrman. That is about 120 miles. That is a small 
place, but I mean our district commandant is there. The naval sta- 
tion is some distance away. And as I stated this morning, there is 
some travel back to Washington. I must say that travel back to 
Washington has been discouraged. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope it is discouraged some more. 

Iam still of the same conclusion that in many of these there does not 
seem to be very much discouragement to it, because, as Mr. Wiggles- 
worth pointed out, although the number of personnel involved is pretty 
much the same, you have six times as much travel as you had in 
1950, and that just does not seem to follow as a logical conclusion. 

Unless we get a better explanation of these items than we have 
had up to this time, I do not know why this committee would not be 
thoroughly justified in materially reducing the funds for travel. 

( After a pause. ) 

Receiving no further information, that is all Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rirey. Of what does this travel consist—railroad travel, air- 
plane travel, or does it include automobile travel, also? 

Admiral Hartman. It includes automobile travel, also. Probably 
it is mostly rail travel and some air travel, but I doubt if there is very 
much of that. 

Mr. Ritey. But it does include automobile travel ? 

Admiral Harrman. Yes, sir. 


USE OF COMMERCIAL AIR TRANSPORT 


Mr. Suerrarp. Further, with your travel arrangements as they 
presently pertain, it is my understanding that heretofore we had 
MATS and utilized that to a considerable degree. Now, where plane 
travel is necessary in major instances, you are using commercial instal- 
Jations instead of military ; is that correct ? 

Admiral Harrman. In some cases; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cocurane. I would like to bring out one thing in that con- 
nection—the fact that our MATS and other means of transportation 
at installations like Pearl Harbor and Guam are so loaded that we 
have had to finance during the last 6 months the most of our travel by 
commercial lines, which sharply increased our travel, and we do not see 
that they will be less crowded next year, and we still have to budget 
for our present ceiling that we are using at this time. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. What are the obligations for this activity ¢ 
Admiral Harrman. The obligations are broken down as follows: 


Obligations by subactivities 
Obligations as of 
Program Apr. 30,1951 

oe 8 EES ae ee Pewee RET Ye Oe, ST Cee ee OER Mee eRe aE $3, 403, 250 
NE Al LE CT AALS LORIE ie ATT ERD PR SIO Fee 18, 030, S81 
4, 770, 658 
ea ake VN All tar RE VM > Te eae Se A SP LA RE PE AA 1, 103, 476 
Procurement of electronics equipment 1, 000, 000 
Procurement of automotive vehicles 8, 000, WOU 

Procurement of railroad, construction and weight and materials 
handling equipment 1, 000, 000 





Total ---. 82, 308, 245 
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Jornt INTERNATIONAL Prosects 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up activity No. 3, “Joint international proj- 
ects,” in which you are making a request in 1952 for $308,000, includ- 
ing $293,000 for planning, North Atlantic Treaty and $15,000 for 
NAORPG, Washington, D.C. That is reflected on page 10-34 of the 
justifications. You will present the description of your program con- 
tent and the requirements, please. 


PLANNING, NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Mr. Stock. Planning, North Atlantic Treaty (PLANAT) is a 
component of the Joint American Military Advisory Group, a unified 
staff command in London, England, established for the purpose of 
providing administrative services jointly to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) and the (sora Coordinating Committee 
(ECC) in the implementation of the. North Atlantic Treaty. As 
indicated, the sections are of a joint command organization composed 
of Army, Navy, and Air Force sections which, through the Director 
of JAMAG, provide to the Joint Chiefs of Staff representaives in 
Europe and other organizations military information related to intel- 
ligence, operational plans, logistic plans, force and equipments require- 
ments, priorities, resources, deficiency lists, organization mobilization, 
training policy, security, and standardization. 

The funds made available for this program will provide for the 
support of administrative expenses incurred in connection with the 
implementation of its responsibilities. The administrative support 
referred to includes but is not limited to civilian salaries; per diem; 
station allowances of both civilian and military personnel; the pur- 
chase, lease, alteration, repair, maintenance, and operation of facili- 
ties, installations, and equipment; the procurement of personal or 
other services; TAD expenses of military and civilian personnel; the 
procurement of supplies and equipment; printing and binding; com- 
munication services; and, if authorized, transportation of dependents 
and personal property. The requirements for this program were de- 
termined by the JAMAG Organization and the PLANAT subgroup 
in Paris, France, and submitted to the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations and the Comptroller, Department of the Army, respec- 
tively. The amounts reflected herein are one-third the amount re- 
quired in accordance with the policy set forth by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense that each military department will provide one- 
third of the funds required. Then there follows on page 10-36 a 
table of the total amount for each object. 

In this total request there was available in 1951 $237,000. There 
has been obligated through April 30,$169,000. The balance is required 
to continue to meet the Navy’s share of the recurring costs for the 
rest of this fiscal year. 

This is one of those joint organizations—Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. We have in this budget the Navy’s one-third of the estimated 
cost. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, this covers just what is reflected 
here on page 10-35—personal services, travel, communication services, 
rents and utilities, printing and reproduction, other contractual serv- 
ices, supplies and materials, and equipment ? 
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Mr. Srock. Yes, sir. The total estimated cost for the entire pro- 
gram is $879,000. We have included in the Navy’s budget at this 
point $293,000, which is the Navy’s one-third for this planning, North 
Atlantic Treaty support. 


BREAKDOWN BY OBJECT CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. Suepparp. We will place page 10-36 in the record at this point : 


Joint international projects. —Planning, North Atlantic Fyonty 





Object classification 





Personal services... _._.- 2 Lee Bee A aaron : $502, 385 $606, 800 
Travel_____ - bow ae ad a aa 39, 390 56, 700 
T ransportation of things. ; ait el aaes eee a 
Communication services ; 2 te’ a i ae Fay Ae: 21, 260 | 21, 860 
Rents and utilities services Wis sn sob yeh , 92! 58, 425 
Printing and reproduction -. . : oediud é | 2, 860 
Other contractual services hee : 5 pucbeaenueeta dicts , 980 | 30, 240 
Supplies and materials. -_- -- Fe 26 ; 91,115 
Equipment é 3 ane 14, 650 11, 000 
LCs emir rr se debi cskgcank te been enwen 711,000 | 879, 000 
Department of the Navy contribution (34) -__-- om 237, 000 | 293, 000 





Mr. Taser. How much of this $711,000 that you had last year have 
you spent or obligated ? 

Mr. Srock. Our obligations are figured against the Navy’s one- 
third, which was $237,000, and we have obligated, through April 30, 
$169,000 of that. 

Mr. Tarver. That kind of looks like you would have a little margin 
left; does it not? 

Mr. Stock. No, sir; we won’t, because we started at a lower level 
and this program has built up until now the obligations are running 
between $30,000 and $40,000 a month. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL AND AVERAGE SALARY 


Mr. Taner. Why do you need so everlasting much money for this 
operation? It looks awfully big. How much personnel is involved 
in this? 

Mr. Suuxovsky. In this budget are 22 graded civilian personnel 
that provide the military personnel with the necessary stenographic 
assistance, and so forth. 

Mr. Taser. How much money for the 22? 

Mr. Sunkovsky. $153,000. That includes special allowances and 
station allowances for all overseas employment. 

Mr. Taser. That means about $7,000 a head; does it not ? 

Mr. Su.kovsky. The average is about $5,000. 

Mr. Taser. How could it be? If you divide that 22 into 153, it is 7. 

Mr. Sutkovsky. I am sorry. There is also included in there 38 
miscellaneous alien employees providing janitor service, chauffeurs, 
scrubbers, and so forth, at hee udquarters. 

Mr. Taser. You mean you have 38 alien employees? 

Mr. Suv_kovsky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Just for the Navy’s share? 

Mr. SutKovsky. This is the total for all of it. 
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Mr. Taner. For the 22 and the 38? 

Mr. SuLKovsky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And between the whole bunch they get $153,000? 

Mr. Sutkovsky. Yes, sir. There are five more ; alien employ ees in 
Paris. That makes a total of 43. 

Mr. Taser. That is for the whole business ? 

Mr. Sutkovsky. Yes, sir. That is so you have a complete picture. 

Mr. Taper. And you pay the 22 plus the 43, the $153,000; is that it? 

Mr. Sutxovsky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And that is not all Navy? 

Mr. SULKovsKY. No. One-third is Navy. 

Mr. Taner. It is $51,000 for personnel for the Navy; is that it? 

Mr. SULKovskyY. Thi at is right. 

Mr. Taser. You have personal services in here of $606,000. How 
do you get that and only have to pay $155,000? That is beyond me. 

Mr. Sutxovsky. In addition we have military allowances provided 
in the amount of $453,000, for 145 military personnel. 

Mr. Taper. What is that? 

Mr. Sutkovsky. They have a station allowance and a per diem 
allowance for all overseas duty. 

Mr. Taper. $453,000 for how much military personnel? 

Mr. Sutxovsky. One hundred and forty-five. 

Mr. Srock. $153,000 is for civilian personnel, making a total of 
$606,000. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is your station allowance for Paris, for 
example? 

Mr. Surkovsky. For Paris we have a total of $69,000 for the 26 
personnel in the “Planning, North Atlantic Treaty” section in Paris. 
The major portion of the station allowance cost is in London. 

Mr. Rirey. All of these allowances are for American military 
personnel; there are no foreign military included ? 

Mr. Suikovsky. Just the American military. ‘ 

Mr. Ritry. You do not give any allowances to the alien employees ? 

Mr. Sutxovsky. No. We just give them their straight salary 
whatever is provided. 

Mr. Rizey. And there is no provision in here for other than Ameri- 
can military ? 

Mr. Sutxovsky. No. This is just the necessary support for the 
United States components. There is no foreign support included. 

Mr. Scrivner. Possibly it has been covered, but in answering roll 
calls T may have missed it. 

Is all of this $308,000 purely for personnel ? 

Mr. Sutkovsxy. No,sir. That includes all objects as shown on page 
10-36. I_believe it is all set forth in the various object classes. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many personnel did they have there last year? 

Mr. Sutxovsky. There has been very little change in personnel. 
The cost is attributed to the fact that they have been building up dur- 
ing 1951, and this year we are covering the cost of the same personnel 
for a full year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; but you have an increase of $104,000 in person- 
nel pay. 

Mr. SutKovsky. It is mostly in allowances and for the full-time 
employment, sir. 
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INCREASES REQUESTED FOR TRAVEL, RENTS, AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Scrivner. You have a sharp increase in travel. 

Mr. Sutkovsky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And about three times as much for rents and utilities. 
Why is that? 

Mr. Sutkovsky. They are taking over some new office space in 
London. The State Department aU negotiated the leasing of a 
building over there. Therefore, we will be assessed, by the square feet 
of space, for the rent which we have included and the general house- 
keeping for that office space. I believe it is the Key-Sign Home, 
Grosvenor Square, London. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the supplies show a third more. 

Mr. Sutkovsky. As I indicated, we are only working on a part- 
time basis. In 1951 we are gradually building up. We have not come 
to our complete complement in 1951. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are not completely built up yet? 

Mr. SutKxovsky. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you will have more in 1953, I suppose. 

Mr. Sutkovsky. I do not know. We are still trying to build up to 
our 1951 level. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I understand it, this is the Navy’s one-third. 

Mr. Sutkovsky. Yes, sir. 

’ Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the other two forces put in an equal 
amount ? 

Mr. Sutkovsky. Yes, sir. 

The $293,000 is our portion for the program, “Planning, North 
Atlantic Treaty.” 

Mr. Scrivner. So that the other services are putting in an equal 
amount ? 

Admiral Harrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, are all of the 210 purely naval personnel ? 

Mr. Sutkovsky. No; that is the total personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is their average rate of pay ? 

Mr. Sutxovsky. The average rate of pay for civilians is $5,000, 
which includes the overseas allowance as prescribed by the State 
Department, and that is an average of $1,140 per person. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you get the $606,000, then ? 

Mr. Sutxovsky. The $606,000 includes the military station allow- 
ances. Their pay is supported by the regular appropriation for their 
salaries; as are the Air Force and Army personnel. The station allow- 
ance is what the $453,000 is for. The two figures, $453,000 for military 
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allowances and $153,000 for civilian personnel, make up the total of 
$606,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much for station allowances? 

Mr. Sutkovsky. $453,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. For how many military personnel ¢ 

Mr. Sutxovsky. One hundred and forty-five. 

Mr. Scrivner. That averages how much for the military ? 

Mr. Sutxovsky. About $3,000. 
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CIVILIAN-CLOTHING ALLOWANCE FOR ENLISTED PERSON NEL 


Mr. Scrivner. $250 a month for “Other allowances”? 

Mr. Su.ikovsky. That includes also civilian-clothing allowance 
given the enlisted men. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have everything that this includes? About 
the time we settle down to the military allowance it is something else. 
What clothing allowance ¢ 

Mr. Su.tkovsky. The enlisted men are entitled to a civilian-cloth- 
ing allowance. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does that not go right along with their pay? 

Mr. SutKovsky. It is addition: ul, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why? 

Admiral Harrman. Additional, sir, for overseas. 

Mr. Sutkovsky. It is in certain areas, sir. I believe it is because 
of the area they are in and by diplomatic agreement they have been 
requested to wear civilian clothing. 

Mr. Scrivner. And we pay for it? 

Mr. Sutkovsky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much is that? 

Mr. Sutkovsky. It is an average of about $175 per man, sir. 


PARTICIPATION OF OTHER NATIONS 


Mr. Scrtvner. Do you know what the other nations which are par- 
ticipating in this contribute on this same thing? 

Mr. Sutxovsky. Do you mean the other countries in NATO? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. SutkKovsky. For their own personnel; I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we are doing this on the same scale that we are 
fighting the war in Korea I suppose once again we are carrying the 
heavy end of the load. That is why I asked the question, if any of you 
knew, what the other nations were doing on this. <A fair share is all 
right, since we are in it, but I do not care to see our taxpayers carrying 
the heavier end of the load. 

Is there any place we can find out ? 

Mr. Sutkovsky. I imagine so. I will look into it, sir, if you would 
like. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to know. 

Mr. Surpparp. That question ought to be directed, I think, to the 
Comptroller of the Defense Agency, because that is where the top 
echelon would undoubtedly have its policy made, as I understand it, 
Mr. Scrivner. 

(Nore.—Additional statement may be found on p. 1164.) 


BREAKDOWN OF COSTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, in view of the additional answers given I wish 
you would give me a complete breakdown of the $606,800. 

Mr. Sutxovsxy. All right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much is it for each one? I thought I had it 
here; now I am not clear at all. Some of it was civilian personnel. 
Some of it was military allowances. Tell me what we have to make 
the total. 
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Mr. Suixovsky. $153,600 for the civilian personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. Sutxovsky. That is the total which the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force each put in equally. 

Mr. Scrivner. For how many? 

Mr. Suixovsky. That is 22 graded personnel and 438 alien em- 
ployees. That includes their overseas allowance. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. Sutkovsky. Then we have for the military, 145 military per- 
sonnel, $453,200 for their station allowances, which includes clothing 
allowances for the enlisted men. 

Mr. Scrivner. Wait a minute. You had how many of the military ¢ 

Mr. Sutkovsky. One hundred and forty-five. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is your pay carried ? 

Mr. SuLKovsky. Military pay? BuPers. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the item for civilian clothing for enlisted 
men ¢ 

Mr. Sutxovsky. Sixteen thousand dollars for the enlisted personnel 
clothing allowance. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many? 

Mr. SutKovsky. I am sorry, sir. That is $7,7 
allowance. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us get it straight. 

Mr. SutKovsky. Seven thousand and seven hundred dollars. 

Mr. Scrivner. Seven thousand and seven hundred dollars? 

Mr. Sutxovsky. That is the enlisted clothing allowance. 

Mr. Scrivner. For how many ? 

Mr. SutKovsky. For 28 enlisted men; total of 44. 

Mr. Srock. Forty-four enlisted men; $7,700, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is it, 28 or 44% 

Mr. Srocx. Forty-four enlisted men, $7,700. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is an average of how much per enlisted man? 

Mr. Srock. One hundred and seventy-five dollars, sir. 


00 for the clothing 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. What is that allowance on the average for your civil- 
ian personnel, in your $153,000? 

Mr. Stock. One thousand one hundred and forty dollars is the 
approximate average for the graded civilian personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. It must be more than $1,000. 

Mr. SutKovsky. You mean the total pay ? 

Mr. Sertvner. What is the average pay ? 

Mr. Sutxkovsky. Five thousand dollars. 

Admiral Harrman. $1,140 is based on State Department allowances. 

Mr. ScrtvNer. What is the average allowance ? 

Mr. SutKovsky. $1,140. That is included in the $5,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Oh. 

Mr. Sutkovsky. You subtract that from the $5,000 to get the aver- 
age salary. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. That is all. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Wigglesworth, do you want to pick up a point 
now ? 
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LONDON AND PARIS OPERATIONS 


Mr. Wiacteswortnu. This is located in London, as I understand it? 

Mr. Su.tkxovsky. London; and a subsection in Paris. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. How much is located in London and how much 
is located in Paris? — 

Mr. Surxovsky. $84,000 for 1952 for Paris; that is the total. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. $84,000 out of $879,000 ? 

Mr. Sutxovsky. Yes, sir. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


Mr. WiccieswortH. America has 210 people there at a cost of some- 
thing like $879,000, and nobody here can tell us what other nations 
have staffs there or if so what the size of those staffs are, or what 
financial contributions, if any, are made? 

Mr. SutKxovsky. Our budget is just for United States components, 
sir. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. I know. But nobody can tell us what other 
nations have staffs there, or how big the staffs are, or what the finan- 
cial contributions, if any, are? 

Admiral Hartman. We cannot tell how large they are. The United 
Kingdom, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Norway, 
Netherlands and Portugal are all there, but how large their staffs 
are I do not know. 


OFFICER PERSONNEL ASSIGNED 


Mr. Taser. I would like to see placed in the record a list of all the 
officer personnel and their rank, involved in the project, for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you supply that? 

(The information is as follows :) 


ROSTER OF OFFICER PERSONNEL 
ARMY 


Maj. Gen. A. Franklin Kibler, USA. Lt. Col. Lewis O. Heck, USA. 

Col. Raymond E. Bell, USA. Lt. Col. Bennett L. Jackson, USA. 
Col. Thomas M. Crawford, USA. Lt. Col. Clinton W. Jones, USA. 
Col. Parmer W. Edwards, USA. Lt. Col. Henry C. Kerlin, USA. 
Col. Louis H. Frohman, USA. Lt. Col. Clyde L. Layne, USA. 

Col. A. Ward Gillettee, USA. Lt. Col. Kelley B. Lemmon, USA. 
Col. Oliver L. Haines, USA. Lt. Col. Arthur A. McCrary, USA. 
Col. Walter J. Klepinger, USA. Lt. Col. Beverley E. Powell, USA. 
Col. Philip 8. Lanben, USA. Lt. Col. Francis C. West, USA. 
Col. Lyal C. Metheny, USA. Lt. Col. Wm. P. Yarborough, USA. 
Col. Charles L. Olin, USA. Lt. Col. (4 vacancies). 

Col. Hal C. Pattison, USA. Maj. Herbert M. Bowlby, USA. 
Col,Sam C. Russell, USA. Maj. James 8S. Timothy, USA. 
Col. John A. Sawyer, USA. Capt. Roger Hilsman, USA. 
Col. Gage H. Spies, USA. Capt. Merle J. Lee, USA. 

Col. Horace K. Whalen, USA. Capt. Margaret A. Long, USA. 
Lt. Col. George E. Bayor, USA. Capt. Robert H. Murphy, USA. 
Lt. Col. Frank J. Caufield, USA. Capt. (2 vacancies). 

Lt. Col. Frederick H. Gaston, USA. First Lt. Hugh J. Bartley, USA. 
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ROSTER OF OFFICER PERSONNEL—Continued 
NAVY 


Rear Adm, Charles R. Brown, USN. Lt. Col. John R. Madison, USN. 
Rear Adm. George R. Cooper, USN. Commander Thomas E. L. McCabe, 
Capt. James F. Benson, USN. USN. 

Capt. Josephus A, Briggs, USN. . Col. Erik W. Ritzman, USMC. 
Capt. William H. Farmer USN. . Col. (Vacancy). 

Capt. Winston Folk, USN. . Com. Harold T. Goranson, USN. 
Capt. Thomas P. Wilson, USN. . Albert M. Brown, USN. 

Capt. (Vacancy). . Louis J. Broussard, USN. 
Commander Howard W. Baker, USN. . Francis V. O'Leary, USN. 
Commander Donald B. Ingerslew, USN. . Floyd F. Robertson, USN. 

Lt. Col. Kenneth A. Jorgenson, USMC. Lt. (j) Wallace H. Lloyd, Jr., USN. 


AIR FORCE 


Brig. Gen. Roger J. Browne, USAF. Lt. Col. (9 Vacancies). 

Col. Charles G. Chandler, USAF. Maj. Carmelo V. Alba, USAF. 

Col. Paul S. Emrick, USAF. Maj. Hubert M. Childress, USAF. 
Col. John H. DeRussy, USAF. Maj. Charles F. Killelea, USAF. 

Col. Draper F. Henry, USAF. Maj. George R. Kinney, USAF. 

Col. Jerry D. Page, USAF. Maj. Anne W. Tinges, USAF. 

Col. Elbert D. Reynolds, USAF. Capt. Howard W. Anderson, USAF. 
Col, (2 Vacancies). Capt. Aubrey A. Spence, USAF. 

Lt. Col. Nathan M, Abbott, USAF. Capt. Frank Noll, Jr., USAF. 

Lt. Col. William J. Barton, USAF. Capt. Ernest Perrey, USAF. 

Lt. Col. Thomas E. Holland, USAF. Capt. Charles A. Spierre, USAF. 

Lt. Col. Karl H. Kilgre, USAF. First Lt. (Vacant). 

Lt. Col. Jean K. Lambert, USAF. Warrant Officer Russel L. Quick, USA. 
Lt. Col. Daniel V. McDonald, USAF. Warrant Officer Robert 8S. Starr, USA. 
Lt. Col. Leanord Shapiro, USAF. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF OTHER COUNTRIES AND ORGANIZATION OF JOINT STAFF 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. I would like to see furnished, if possible, at 
least an over-all cost of the joint endeavor, so that we can see what 
portion of that cost we are assuming; and also an over-all total of per- 
sonnel, so that we can see what portion of the personnel we are provid- 
ing. 

Mr. Suepparp. General Moore, will you contact the Department ot 
Defense and get the information being requested, so that we can ex 
pedite these hearings? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. ’ 

Mr. Wiceieswortrn. That should be submitted for the record. 

Mr. Sueprarp. We would like to have it supplied for the commit- 
tee, so that we will have a mathematical answer to this problem. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. That is all. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record :) 

There are no personne! from other countries assigned or attached to this Or- 
ganization, or are any costs incurred for, or by, personnel of other countries. ‘To 
clarify this point the following general information is submitted: 

(a) The staff is not a United States section of an international command but 
purely an American staff—a joint staff with representaives of all military ser) 
ices covered—Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

(b) It develops information of use in American planning only, for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and United States military services from its contacts with tlie 
military planners of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiaztion (NATO). 

(c) It provides United States representatives for North Atlantic Treaty ©1 
ganization (NATO) : military planning committees, not for North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) ; commands or allied military’ staffs. 
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(d) Only United States staff costs are paid for by United States. Each other 
nation having an organization similar to the Joint American Military Advisory 
Group (JAMAG) pays its own costs. The costs of the other nations are borne 
by them and have no relation or connection with the costs of the United States 
Joint American Military Advisory Group (JAMAG), but in the case of an in- 
ternational command such as Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Europe 
(SHAPE) each country contributes a certain percent. 

The estimate covers the station allowances of military personnel assigned, 
the salaries and overseas allowances of civilian personnel, and the general ad- 
ministrative expenses of the staff. It does not include the military pay or normal 
allowances of military personnel assigned, permanent change of station, travel, 
medical and hospital expenses, or other expenses which are budgeted for on a 
total strength basis as military personnel support costs. 

Clothing allowances are paid to enlisted men assigned to JAMAG because 
diplomatic arrangements require members of foreign national staff organizations 
located in England and France to wear civilian clothing while on duty. All 
United States personnel assigned to duty with international headquarters or 
allied commands wear the uniform of the United States and are paid no civilian 
clothing allowances, 


SERVICE-Wi1DE COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. Very well, gentlemen; let us pick up the next 
activity, “Service-wide communications” for which you are request- 
ing in 1952, $45,989,000, as reflected on page 10-39 of your justification. 

Make your request for that, please. 

Admiral Harrman. Captain Caswell? 

Captain Caswety. Gentlemen, this is activity 4, “Service-wide com- 
munications” and we have programed for budgetary purposes four 
programs. 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET BY PROGRAM 


The first program is for the support of the naval communications 
system, which is an integrated system to provide operational com- 
munications to the operating forces afloat, for surface and under the 
surface. I have brought along a diagram, sir, that I think might help 
you understand what we are budgeting for here in that program. 

This system also includes security activities of a classified nature 
which are not shown on this operating chart. 

The next program is the program for procurement of electronics 
equipment for this system and for the security activities, plus certain 
communications departments at naval stations. 

The other program is to provide for leased and commercial com- 
munication facilities and services in areas not covered by the system 
as well as the use of leased commercial land line facilities in the 
continental United States. 

The last program is for the support of other naval activities and 
certain joint agencies, 

Mr. Suepparp. Just a moment. 

In your “Leased and commercial communication facilities and serv- 
ices” that pertains to the entire operation in the leasing categories 4 

Captain Caswe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Irrespective of Western Union or telephone or what 
not ¢ 

Captain Caswetni. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Very well. Pick up the next item, “Support of 
other naval activities and joint agencies.” 
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Captain Caswe.u. This includes such things as the required Navy 
support of the Armed Forces Security Agency (AFSA) plus a classi- 
fied project where we are contr ibuting the Navy’s proportionate share, 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. All right; pick up the next item, “Procurement of 
major equipments.” 

Captain Caswe.u. Included in here we have total funds of $26 
million, which includes the funds required for the procurement of 
equipment for the system, a certain amount of expansion, a 10 percent 
replacement of equipment, and M plus 3 months’ mobilization reserve 
of equipment. 

I have quite a detailed breakdown, if you wish me to go into that. 

Mr. Suerparp. Reflected on what page of your justifications 4 

Captain CaswWe. 10-52, sir, gives the broad breakdown so far : 
expansion, modernization, and mobilization reserves are aadlened. 
Also there is the amount in there for trucks for the total program. 


BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET BY ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will insert page 10-39 at this point. 


Service-wide communications 








| 1951 estimates 
| 
1950 obli- | 1952 esti- 
gations Fourth mates 


supple- | t 
mental | functions 





Program or subactivities 


| 
| Transfer of | Total 


| | 
| Presently | 
available | 





Naval communication system | $8, 758, 500 |$13, 602, 500 | /$13, 602, 500 | $14, 520, 000 
Leased and commercial com- | 
munication facilities and 4 | 
services 1, 425, 900 2, 713, 000 | —$493,000 | 2, 220, 000 2, 220, 000 
Support of other naval activ- | | | 
ities and joint agencies 3, 760, 765 | 5, 158, 700 2, 000, 000 |—3, 074,815 | 4, 088, 885 3, 221, 000 
Procurement of major equip- } | 





ments 793, 000 | 21, 969, 000 1, 455, 000 |___- | 23, 424,000 | 26, 028, 000 


14, 738,165 | 43, 443,200 | 3, 455, 000 3, 567, 815 43, 330, 385 | | 45, 989, 000 


Mr. Suepparp. How much of this fund that is being requested, out 
of the total of $45,989,000, could be chargeable to a change in fre- 
quency, if any ? 

Captain Caswetu. None. 

Mr. Sueprarp. None whatever ? 

Captain Caswe. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. This is purely, then, a complete expanded program. 
What portion of this is new and what portion is reourring f 

Captain Caswe.xi. The new portion, sir, in 1952 is $2,457,500, which 
is expansion to provide for certain circuits of a classified nature, a 
listing of which I have here with me. The other item is $5 mil- 
lion 

Mr. Sueprarp. Captain, just amoment. When you come to an item 
where you want to discuss with the committee something that is classi- 
fied, or where the committee has requested information, indicate that 
to the reporter and it will not go on the record. 

Proceed. 

Captain Casweti. The amount of $5,706,400 for modernization is 
of a recurring nature. 
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The amount of $17 million is for the mobilization reserve up to M 
plus 3 months. 


NAVAL COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


Mr. Suerrarp. With reference to the material reflected on page 
10-42, this is a further breakdown of your $14,520,000 request station- 
wise; is that correct ? 

Captain CasweLu. This is a breakdown on page 10-42, sir, of the 
maintenance and operation costs of the various communications sta- 
tions in this network. It does not include the procurement of elec- 
tronics equipment. This is for the ordinary maintenance and opera- 
tion of stations, which includes the salaries of civilians, maintenance 
of buildings, and items of that type. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Surpparp. What is the total amount of civilians employed of 
which this particular division has cognizance ¢ 

Mr. Nuun. The answer is that in the Naval Communications Sys- 
tem, the first program, in 1951 there were 950 man-years. In 1952 it 
is 1,325 man-years. 

In the program covering support of other activities, the civilians 
involved in 1951 were 221 man-years, and in 1952 265 man-years. 

Mr. Taser. What was the first figure ? 

Mr. Nuun. 1,325, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How many in 1951? 

Mr. Nuun. 950. That is a comparable figure. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That shows an increase of 375; is that correct ? 

Mr. Nunn. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In your next item you have 265 and 221, which 
shows an increase of 44; is that correct ? 

Mr. Nunn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. These increases are made necessary because of added 
workload; is that correct or incorrect? 

Captain Casweti. That is correct. 


LEASED AND COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATION FACILITIES 


Mr. Sueprarp. With reference to the “Leased and commercial 
communication facilities and services” the figure set up there is 
arbitrary insofar as the actual cost per unit is concerned, and your 
cumulative is under your estimate; is that correct ? 

Mr. Nuun. Lam sorry, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I say, the original figure as to your leased operation 
is a set figure on a unit-cost aspect, and it is the total amount in your 
estimate here that sets your figure up at $2,220,000? 

Mr. Nun. That is correct, sir. Those are predominantly fixed 
according to the rate structure. 


SUPPORT OF OTHER NAVAL ACTIVITIES AND JOINT AGENCIES 


Mr. Sueprarp. What do you have in “Support of other naval ac- 
tivities and joint agencies” in the amount of $3,221,000/ On what 
page of the justifications is that reflected ¢ 

Mr. Srock. It begins on page 10-45. 


84328—51—pt. 3——-74 
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Captain Caswe.u. The total figure, $3,221,000, sir, breaks down 
into $700,000 for the support of the naval security station, Nebraska 
Avenue, which is in direct support of the Armed Forces Security 
Agency ; $1,521,000 for the communications departments of the naval 
stations under the management control of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and $1 million for another project. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is that your joint communication center project? 

Captain Caswetu. Yes, sir. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Mr. Snerrarp. What is the unexpended balance in this particular 
account as of the late date of your posting and on which you can base 
your informational answer ? 

Mr. Srock. I have that, Mr. Sheppard. Against the presently 
available of $5,158,000 on April 30 obligations were $4,367,000. 


NEW ITEMS IN 1952 BUDGET 


Mr. Suerrarp. What particular activity or activities are presented 
in this justification or in your total request of $45,989,000 for service- 
wide communications that have not been in the same category in previ- 
ous budget requests? 

Captain Casweti. One item in here that has not been here before 
is the communications departments of the naval stations. That was 
previously included under activity 2 as a total charge of the naval 
stations. Now the naval stations have been divided into departments, 
and each management bureau and office budgets for its own depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Suerparp. That has been made necessary because of the so- 
called performance budget requirements ? 

Captain Caswe.y. That is correct. 

Admiral CLexron. Just a second. May I correct that? 

This is an organizational change which was made by the Chief of 
Naval Operations. It is not the result of the performance budget. 

Mr. Surprrarp. It is not due to the performance budget ? 

Admiral Ciexron. No, sir. CNO is reorganizing the naval sta- 
tions, and it is an organizational change directed by the CNO. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you wish to correct your answer, Captain ? 

Captain Caswe.L. I will correct my answer, according to Admiral 
Clexton’s interpretation. 

Mr. Sureprarp. Very well. Are there any questions, Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Taber / 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. How much have you obligated out of the $13,602,000? 

Mr. Srock. Obligations on April 30 against that amount, Mr. Taber, 
were $9,599,000. 

Mr. Taner. How much of the $2,220,000 is obligated ? 

Mr. Srock. $2,083,000. 

Mr. Taner. You have not gone into that $26 million item at all, 
have you? 

Mr. Sueprarp. No. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Taser. How much of the $23,424,000 has been obligated ? 
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Mr. Srockx. Of the $21,969,000 presently available funds we have 
obligated $9,546,000. 

I believe you have a little further information on that balance, 
Captain. 

Captain Casweti. Well, we have the information from the Bureau 
of Ships, which is our contracting agent for this equipment, that all 
this remaining money has been definitely turned over to the contract- 
ing division of the Bureau of Ships, and is actually under negotiation 
at the present time. They expect the entire amount to be oblig: ated 
by the end of this month, and probably before that. 


NECESSITY FOR COMMUNICATIONS STATIONS 


Mr. Taser. This set- Dinh is all over the United States in different 
naval stations and overseas. Why do you need so many of these sta- 
tions operating as communication stations? Why would you not be 
better off if most of your communications were sent on a commercial 
basis, and if you confined your activities to that ? 

I can see where perhaps you have to have something in Guam and 
Hawaii and San Francisco, and maybe New York and Boston and 
Los Angeles, but this idea of setting them up all over and havi ing a 
great big expense seems a little odd. It would not cost a quarter as 
much to handle this thing on a commercial basis as it does now. What 
is the story on that ? 

Captain Caswe.ti. Well, sir, the communication stations we have 
are located to afford maximum coverage to our operating forces, 
that is, to our fleet, aircraft, and submarines. 

Mr. Taper. These people can have receiving sets without very 
much expense. You have a large expense at every single place, 

$200,000 or $300,000, with which to operate. Some of them run as 
high as $500,000 or $600,000. It does not sound at all reasonable 
the way it is set up. There is $500,000 in this set-up at Charleston, 
$417,000 at Norfolk, and $362,000 at New York, and $455,000 at San 
Juan, and $942,000 at San Diego, and $1,270,000 at San Francisco, 
and $666,000 at Seattle. That sounds like a lot of money for this 
communication operation. 

Captain Casweit. Each one of those stations, sir, provides for the 
communications for important commands established at those loca- 
tions. For instance, at New York there is the commander of the 
Eastern Sea Frontier, who has the operational responsibility in that 
area. At Norfolk we have the commander in chief of the Atlantic 
Fleet, who requires quite extensive communications for his purposes, 
particularly now that he has increased responsibilities. That holds 
true for all those stations. They are located at some command center 
of an important naval command. 

Now, the commercial facilities could never give us the security that 
we require for naval communications. With our accelerated com- 
munications that are required today we send the traffic by machines, 
which gives us a maximum of security with speed, and the commercial 
people are not set up to furnish us that. 

As far as the relative cost is concerned, I think that might be 
debatable. The main thing is to furnish the type of speed and relia- 
bility and security which the naval operations of these days require. 
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PERSONNEL ON DUTY 


Mr. Taser. How many people do you have on duty at each one of 
these stations? Let us go down the line? How many do you have 
at Boston ¢ 

Admiral Harrman. I asked these people to have details on three 
spots. They may have the details on the others. They have San 
Francisco, Pearl Harbor, and Balboa. 

Mr. Nuun. We can give you the man-years on civilians and the 
military personnel that would be required. 

Mr. Taser. How many civilians do you have there ¢ 

Mr. Nuun. At Boston? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Mr. Nuun. For the regular maintenance and operation of that sta- 
tion, in 1952, there are 28 man-years. 

Mr. Taser. How many military? 

Mr. Nuwn. Four hundred and sixty-two enlisted. 

Mr. Taper. Does that include the officers ¢ 

Mr. Nuun. No,sir. There are 38 officers. 

Captain Caswe.L. I would like to point out that the total lumped 
under Boston, the First Naval District, covers the total of all the 
communication stations in the district plus the security stations. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have in New York, civilian? 

Mr. Nuun. Forty-six man-years. 

Mr. Taser. Officers 

Mr. Nuun. Thirty-nine, and five hundred and sixteen enlisted per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Taser. Philadelphia. 

Mr. Nuun. There are 20 civilian man-years. 

Mr. Taper. Officers. 

Mr. Nuun. Seventeen officers and one hundred and one enlisted. 

Mr. Taser. Norfolk. 

Mr. Nuun. Sixty-one man-years, twenty-seven officers and one 
hundred and fifty-five enlisted. 

Mr. Taser. Charleston. 

Mr. Nuun. Sixty-four man-years, thirty officers and two hundred 
and forty-eight enlisted. 

Mr. Taper. New Orleans. 

Mr. Nuun. Twenty-five civilians, fifteen officers and one hundred 
and two enlisted. 

Mr. Taser. Great Lakes. 

Mr. Nuun. Nineteen civilians, seventeen officers and fifty-eight en- 
listed. 

Mr. Taper. San Juan. 

Mr. Nuun. Forty-three civilians, forty officers and five hundred ana 
thirty-six enlisted. 

Mr. Taper. San Diego. 

Mr. Nunn. One hundred and sixteen civilian, forty-seven officers. 
and three hundred and eighteen enlisted. 

Mr. Taper. San Francisco. 

Mr. Nuun. One hundred and fifty two civilians, eighty-six officers 
and one thousand and eighty-eight enlisted. 

Mr. Taper. Seattle. 

Mr. Nuun. Seventy civilians, thirty-seven officers and three hun- 
dred and thirty-three enlisted. 
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Mr. Taper. Pearl Harbor. 
Mr. Nuun. One hundred and thirty one civilians, one hundred and 


twenty-six officers and one thousand seven hundred and nineteen en- 
listed. 


Mr. Taper. Balboa. 

Mr. Nuun. Forty-eight civilians, twenty-one officers and two hun- 
dred and eighty-five enlisted. 

Mr. Taper. Kodiak. 

Mr. Nunn. Nine civilians, twenty-two officers and one hundred and 
eighty-one enlisted. 

Mr. Tazer. Yokosuka. 

Mr. Nuun. No civilians. Guam has one hundred and sixteen offi- 
cers and one thousand eight hundred and forty enlisted. Yokosuka 
has one hundred and sixty-two officers and one thousand one hundred 
and forty-eight enlisted. 

Mr. Taper. Unit No. 33. 

Mr. Nuun. No civilians, four officers and forty-nine enlisted. 

Mr. Taser. London and Port Lyautey. 

Mr. Nuun. No civilians. London has forty-six officers and two 
hundred and seventy-nine enlisted. Port Lyautey has ninety-seven 
officers and one thousand five hundred and six enlisted. 

Mr. Taser. Cheltenham, Annapolis, and Arlington. Is that an 
overseas set-up ? 

Captain Caswetx. No, sir; that is right here in the Washington 
area. 

Mr. Taper. All three? 

Mr. Nuun. Yes. 

Mr. Taner. How many do they have? 

Mr. Nuun. A total of one hundred and three civilians, thirty-one 
officers and four hundred and thirty-five enlisted. 

Mr. Taser. Radio control and communications operational. 

Mr. Nuun. May I make a correction on Cheltenham? I gave you 
103. There are only 63 civilians. 

Mr. Taser. Radio control and communications operational 
administration. 

Mr. Nuun. Two hundred and thirty civilians and there are 294 
officers and 793 enlisted. 


FUNCTIONS OTHER THAN COMMUNICATION 


Mr. Taper. Now, do these people have any other responsibilities 
than their work in connection with communications? 


POST OFFICE LOocaToR SERVICE 


Captain Casweti. Yes; they do. They have ancillary functions. 
We have the post oflice locator services. 

Mr. Taser. That could apply only to the odds and ends on the sta- 
tion. It does not apply to all. 

Captain Caswei.. That is not included in all these stations. The 
fleet. post offices are located at such points as New York and San 
Francisco, Honolulu, and now in Yokosuka in Japan. Also, we 
have the registered publications issuing offices in all these stations, 
Which are charged with issuing the confidential classified publica- 
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tions of the services. You might consider those types of functions 
ancillary to the actual message handling. 

Mr. Taper. How many messages come in to one of these stations 
Take San Francisco, for example. How many messages a day come 
in there? 

Captain Casweti. San Francisco, January 1951, handled a total of 
468,800 messages for the month for general service communications. 

Mr. Taser. How many of the personnel were engaged in the post- 
office activity ¢ 

Captain Caswe... I am not sure that I have that breakdown here. 

Mr. Taser. Was it half of your personnel or a quarter ¢ 

Captain Casweti. Oh, no. It would be a comparatively smal! 
number that would be in the post offices. 

Mr. Taser. Would you estimate 10 percent ? 

Captain Caswe.i. Ten percent would be a good estimate. 

Mr. Nuun. That is military personnel. 

Mr. Taser. ‘The others would have no substantial duties outside 
of communications, would they ? 


REGISTERED PUBLICATIONS ISSUING OFFICE 


Captain Casweiu. No, sir, other than the registered publications 
issuing office, which in San Francisco would probably be about 15 
percent. ° 

Mr. Taper. Of the military personnel ? 

Captain Caswe.u. Of the military personnel; yes. 

Mr. Taser. That would leave of the military personnel about 800. 
With 468,000 messages a month, that would be around about 15-a-day 
average to handle. That is not a heavy beat. 

Captain CasweE.Li. Some of these personnel are maintenance per- 
sonnel for the equipment. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY 


We also have the eryptographers in the crypto rooms. 

Mr. Taser. What do the officers do there? 

Captain Caswe.ti. They have executive positions as well as work 
in top secret and in the secret crypto rooms. Those types of messages 
are handled only by officers. 

Mr. Taser. There would not be very many top-secret message= 
out of the 468,000, would there ¢ 

Captain Caswe i. The percentage of top secret and secret would 
be about 30 percent at the present time. 

Mr. Taser. Thirty percent ? 

Captain Casweti. Yes; due to ¢he fact that a great deal of ou! 
Korean traflic funnels through San Francisco. 

Mr. Taser. A great deal of that traffic is routine, like inquiries 
about some boy being killed, or something of that kind. That would 
not be top secret ? 

Captain Caswe.y. No, but it would be classified traffic which would 
require encryption. 

Mr. Taser. I do not mean to imply that that is not an important 
message, but there would not be any reason for its being secret. 

Captain CasweLt, We keep all casualty information classified un- 
til the next of kin has been notified It would not, however, be of a 
secret nature. 
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The mechanics of cryptography are exactly the same regardless 
of the degree of classification. The same amount of work has to go 
into any message that is encrypted. 

Mr. Taper. It seems to me that this whole set-up is very much ex- 
aggerated. 

The next item for the service-wide communications is the leased 
commercial communications facilities, and that seems to be of aA 
much more moderate character. 


SUPPORT OF OTHER NAVAL ACTIVITIES AND JOINT AGENCIES 


Then you get into this other item, the joint activity item of $3,221,- 
000, and that spreads out into different places, some of which are 
the same as the ones we had heretofore. Just what do you do there? 

Captain Caswe.u. Is that under page 10-47? 

Mr. Taper. Page 10-47 is the breakdown. 

Captain Caswei.. Yes; this is a breakdown of the communica- 
tions department of the naval stations. These departments exist 
to enable the stations to carry out their missions, and they are not a 
part of the naval communications system as such, 

Mr. Taser. These are the maintenance personnel, you mean ? 

Captain Caswetu. Yes. There are some maintenance personnel, 
some operating personnel, and some cryptographers. 


COST OF BODGETED POSITIONS BY PROGRAM 


Mr. Taser. You told us for that first item, the “Naval communica- 
tions system,” there were 1,325 civilian employees in the estimate for 
1952 and 265 in another spot. Now, how much money do you have 
included in the $14,520,000 for the 1,325 employees? 

Mr. Ncwn. Are you referring to our naval communications sys- 
tem, sir 

Mr. Taner. Yes. How much money do the 1,325 people represent ? 

Mr. Nuun. That represents $4,739,000. 

Mr. Taser. How much does the 265 people represent ? 

Mr. Nuun. That represents $847,000. 

Mr. Taser. How many civilian personnel do you have in the item 
“Leased and commercial communication facilities'and services” ? 

Mr. Nunn. We have no civilian personnel paid for directly. That 
item is for those items of a commercial nature, plus telephone services 
which may be prorated to us in the administration of a local telephone 
system. 

Mr. Taser. You have no civilian personnel on your own roll in that 
item ¢ 

Mr. Nunn. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. All right. How about “Support of naval activities,” 
$3,221,000. How many civilian personnel do you have there? 

Mr. Nuun. You are referring to the communications department 
again, sir? 

Mr. Taper. I am referring to the item of $3,221,000. How many 
civilian personnel do you have in that? That is on page 10-48. 

Mr. Nuun. Two hundred and sixty-five man-years, $847,000. 


PROCUREMENT OF MAJOR EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taser. What about the $26,000,000 item? How many civilian 
personnel do you have there ? 
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Mr. Nunn. None, sir. That is all “Procurement of major equip- 
ment,” electronics and communications equipment. 

Mr. Manon. It takes personnel to procure equipment. That person- 
nel is appropriated for otherwise ? 

Captain Caswe.u. The personnel is appropriated for otherwise. 
We do no procurement in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 
The Bureau of Ships is our procurement agent, so the personnel costs 
would be in there. 

Mr. Taper. You have an item for “Mobilization reserve,” $17,679.- 
600. What is that for? 

Captain Casweit. That is to provide for the circuits necessary on 
mobilization, sir, up until M plus 3 months. 

Mr. Taser, That is to provide for the things that you would have 
to have in reserve after we had over-all mobilization; is that it? 

Captain Casweti. Yes, sir; if we had over-all mobilization. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you need this particular set-up at this time? 

Captain Casweti. We need this equipment very badly, sir, because 
of the long lead time that is involved in this procurement. It is esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Ships to be from 12 to 18 months. Now, as 
the Navy is augmented, we have to move in communications toward 
mobilization. We have already moved part way in communications. 
Communications is one thing that has to be ready, or the Navy is not 
ready to fight. If we do not have the equipment to set up these circuits, 
we cannot tell the Chief of Naval Operations we are ready to provide 
the operating facilities that he needs. 

Mr. Taper. Is there any control at all over the way they handle 
communications, and what communications can be put out over the 
wire, or over the radio, or whatever it is? 

Captain Caswetxi. By rapid means; yes. 

Mr. Taser. Is there any control ? 

Captain Casweti. We have constant control. The Chief of Naval 
Operations, himself, is very much interested in keeping rapid com- 
munications down. I have here a letter signed by Admiral Sherman 
to all ship stations which directs that this be done. I also have a 
message of a similar tenor which was released to all activities of the 
Navy. 


ADDITIONAL JUSTIFICATION 


Mr. Taser. I would like to have somebody—I do not care who it is— 
make a statement for the record indicating that they have made a 
survey of this set-up and give some real good reasons why the per- 
sonnel provided for in this project No. 1, $14,000,000, and the other 
one, No. 3, $3,221,000, could not be cut very drastically. It looks to 
me like the expense of these stations is way out of line with the services 
required. I would like to have some kind of justification which would 
be intelligible presented to me as to why you need all the money. If 
you are not prepared to do it, I would like to have it in the record. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record :) 

Naval communications is a function of command and the effective means by 
which command is exercised. By this, the Navy recognizes that the effectiveness 
of its offensive and defensive power is dependent upon the adequacy of its com- 
munications and the level of preparedness at which these serviees are maintained 
Upon the degree of readiness maintained lies the success or failure of our na- 
tional security under present world conditions which require the means of imme- 





diately transmitting intelligence and warning. This degree of readiness can only 
be maintained by the Navy’s control of its own communications and is best 
summed up by a recent statement of the Secretary of the Navy during a speech 
given in March 1951: “The naval communications service, with its powerful sta- 
tions stretched around the globe, proved again that it is indeed the vital nerve 
center of the operating Navy.” 

It is the general policy of the Navy (and of the Department of Defense) to 
provide for the intercommunications networks linking headquarters, installa- 
tions, and activities in the continental United States through the lease of com- 
mercial facilities. Such wire facilities are terminated in communications cen- 
ters and relay stations operated and controlled by the Navy. This arrangement 
is necessary in order to meet the requirements of precedence of traffic, security, 
reliability, and flexibility. The conduct and operations of military communi- 
vations Must not be fully vested in any agency over which the Navy is unable to 
exercise complete control because of the likelihood of service interruptions due 
to nonagreement between labor and management and because of the inability 
of such agencies to provide redress in event of calamity caused by loss or non- 
delivery of traffic. The naval communications system requires individual re- 
sponsibility in the handling of messages and provides adequate safeguards to 
insure traffic delivery. Moreover, the use of certain types of cryptographic 
devices render it mandatory that the terminals of all Navy circuits be controlled 
and operated by selected, investigated personnel under naval command. 

The naval communications system performs two separate functions, both 
vitally essential to the operations and security of the naval and marine forces 
wherever they may be. One is to provide reliable, flexible, fast, and secure com- 
munications for our operating forces whether they be on land, on the sea, under 
the seas, or in the air. The other furnishes the Navy share of the sec urity and 
communication intelligence effort essential to the national security. 

The naval communications system has been carefully planned, engineered, and 
developed to provide particularly for the unique requirements of naval opera- 
tions. Some of these unique requirements are: 

(a) The ability to communicate rapidly, securely, and reliably with the oper- 
ating forces at sea without disclosing their location. 

(b) The ability of operating forces at sea to communicate rapidly and securely 
with other operating forces and with their supporting elements. 

(¢) The ability to locate enemy units by radio position finding. 

(d) The ability to support the communication intelligence effort. 

These basic requirements are met by the radio stations which are strategi- 
cally located throughout the world and linked together to provitle the integrated 
naval communication system. 

Ancillary requirements of the system include the ail distribution and ac- 
counting of registered publications, the supervision of the naval postal service, 
the surveillance of naval communications, and support of the Armed Forces 
Security Agency. 

To fulfill the foregoing requirements, the distribution of effort is indicated 
by the following tables showing the allocation of personnel to the various 
functions: 

FISCAL YEAR 1951 
| ree 
| Clerical i: : i 
Operators} _ nll ped — activitics 


RPIO! FPO?! Total 
trative | 


Officers STs | 221 | ¢ 326 
Enlisted ____- 3, 452 | ¢ 1, 367 
Civilian 306 278 263 


Total aa 3, 982 » old 1, 956 


FISCAL YEAR 1952 
Officers __ , 56 219 378 | 32 | 372 7$ 29 
Enlisted 3,7! 759 997 596 | 5, 203 272 905 
Civilian 501 334 d 202 | 0 9 | 0 
Total 4, 516 , 550 2, | 830 5,575 | 440 934 


! Registered publications issuing offices for distribution and accounting of registered publications. 
Fleet post offices to furnish mail and locator service to personne] afloat and overseas. 
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Admiral Harrman. I think that Captain Caswell’s statement a 
minute ago covers the real reason for the communications system 
to be the sort of system that it is; that is, if it is not set up and ready 
to go when it is needed, then the Navy cannot be ready. The Navy 
runs its business these days a great deal by dispatch. You cannot 
keep a communications system really working unless you use it. That 
is one reason why it has developed the way it has—because it has 
been so essential and because we have had to use it in order to keep 
the system working. 

Mr. Taser. But all this money for these different places just looks 
like it is decidedly exaggerated; that the expense is way out of line 
for what it should be for the use of the Navy. 


REQUEST FOR PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. I understood you to say that with regard to 
the Navy’s communications system $4,739 000 is asked for personnel ; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Nuun. Yes. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. That leaves approximately $10,000,000 for 
other purposes ¢ 


Mr. Nuun. Yes. 
OTHER OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Wiccieswortnu. Is there any place where the $10,000,000 
broken down in any way? What is it for? 

Mr. Nunn. We have travel in a minor amount in the system. The 
total in 1952 for travel purposes is $31,000. 

Rents and utilities are up a bit more, approximately $1,200,000. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. What were they this year? 

Mr. Nuun. In 1951, $1,000,000. 

The other objects, such as supplies and materials, in 1951 were 
around $8,600,000, and we are trying to program for $6,800,000 in 
1952. 

Mr. Wicetesworti. That accounts for about $7,700,000. There is 
another $3,000,000 in there somewhere. 


INSTALLATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Nuun. Yes. We have some deferred maintenance projects 
totaling $463,000 in 1951, and 1952, $450,000. In 1952 we are re- 
ceiving equipments ordered this fiscal year, and we plan to allocate 
$1,700,000 for the installation of these equipments in the system. 
Those are the equipments that came as a result of a supplemental in 
1951. 

Mr. Wice_rsworrH. Was there any installation expense in 1951? 

Mr. Nuun. No, sir; because we did not have such a major amount 
of equipment that was delivered. There was very little equipment 
delivered. 

Mr. Wiaceitesworrn. What else? 

Mr. Norn. In 1952, I have as a total program, $14,500,000; and in 
1951 the total was $13,600,000. 
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Mr. Wiceteswortu. Well, the $14,500,000 includes the personnel 
item of $4,700,000, does it not ? 

Mr. Nuun. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. You say that the items that you have just 
given me, plus the $4,700,000 come to $14,500,000 ¢ 

Mr. Nunn. Yes, from the tabulation that I have here. 


BASIS FOR COSTS OF LEASED AND COMMERCIAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Wicecteswortu. Under the $2,225,000 item for the leased and 
commercial communication facilities and services, how do you arrive 
at the figures appearing in the breakdown on page 10-43 of the 
justifications ? 

Captain Caswett. Do you mean what are these estimates based 
upon? 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Yes. 

Captain Casweti. These are more or less of a fixed nature so that 
we have a good estimate as to the average cost under those categories 
that you see on page 10-43. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. To whom are they paid, and on what basis? 

Captain Casweti. Telegrams, eablegrams, and radiograms are paid 
to any commercial company that handles the traffic. It may be the 
Western Union or the A. T. & T. or other commercial companies. 

Mr. WiceiteswortnH. Regular rates? 

Captain Caswetu. Yes. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. With a discount to the Government ? 

Captain Caswe.L. No sir. This covers cases where the naval com- 
munications system does not reach. For instance, such as a delivery of 
casualty telegrams to next of kin in isolated locations. 

Mr. WicciesworrH. You are simply asking in 1952 exactly what 
you expended in 1951? 

Captain Caswe. Yes. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. What are the TWX lines ? 

Captain Caswe.i. We have an engineering standard whereby we 
lease a line outright which we call the leased NTX line, or if the 
traffic is not sufficient to justify the outright lease of a line, we will 
then hire the TWX service to go to a small place as a tributary 
cireuit. This is where we lease a TWX line for certain hours a 
day where we do not lease the whole circuit. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. These are all commercial lines? 

Captain Caswe.u. Yes, all commercial facilities. 

Mr. Wic6ieswortH. And each one of the items reflects specific 
¢ g ndene in the current fiscal year ? 

Captain Caswe. Yes. 


SUPPORT OF OTHER NAVAL ACTIVITIES AND JOINT AGENCIES 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. Referring to the next item, $3,221,000, sup- 
port of other naval activities and joint agencies, what is meant by the 
term “joint agencies” ? 

Captain Caswety. Well, the only joint agency supported in here 
is the Armed Forces Security Agency. 
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Mr. Wicciesworrn. There is an item here on page 10-48 for a joint 
communications center project. 


Captain Caswe.t. Plus that one. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. There will be two of them ¢ 

Captain Casweii. The Naval Security Station at the top, sir, $700, 
000. That is for the support of Armed Forces Security Agency 
where, by joint agreement, the Navy is required to support this sta- 
tion for that agency. 

Mr. WicGiesworrn. Do the other branches of the armed services 
contribute anything ¢ 

Captain Caswet.. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. How much? The same amount for each of 
them ? 

Captain Casweiti. No. For instance, in that case of the Armed 
Forces Security Agency, the Army’s contribution is their station at 
Arlington Hall. 

Mr. WieéLteswortu. What does the Air Force contribute? 

Captain CasweLt. I don’t know but I think that they contribute a 
certain amount of money. I am not sure what the Air Force con- 
tributes to it, but it is not a three-way breakdown. The amount of 
support rendered is based on joint agreement. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. I wish that you would put in the record how 
much each service contributes to that $700,000, the personnel that each 
contributes, and the same information with respect to the joint com- 
munications center project at the bottom of the page. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The Navy contributes the entire amount of $700,000 which is shown herein as 
maintenance and operation of the Naval Security Station, Nebraska Avenue, 


Washington, D. C. For fiscal year 1952 the personnel included for this station 
is 140 officers, 400 enlisted, and 111 civilians. 

For the Joint Communication Center project the Navy is providing for its 
share in fiscal year 1952 as designated by the Secretary of Defense in the amount 
of $1,000,000. Eech of the two services is contributing the same amount. No 
personnel costs are involved in this item. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE OF MAJOR EQUIPMENT 


Now, looking at the final item, $26,028,000, I notice that you are 
going to increase the number of trucks and trailers by 18 and that 
you are going to replace 15 others. Is that right? 

Captain Caswe.L. Yes. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Why do you need that increase ‘ 

Captain Caswett. These vehicle equipment figures are based on the 
replacement standard furnished by the Bureau of Docks, and I have 
Commander Wende, from the Bureau of Docks, to explain that, if you 
desire. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. I do not want to take too much time. I just 
noticed that there is an increase and I wondered why. 

Mr. Suerparp. Can you answer why 4 

Captain Casweui. The stations have been augmented, and these 
increases are in response to requests from the field activities. 

Mr. Wicciesworru. Either on or off the record, is there any yard- 
stick used in determining the amount of the mobilization reserve ? 
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Captain Caswe.t. We can put that on the record. 

Mr. WiceLteswortn. What is the yardstick? 

Captain Caswetn. I have the mobilization plan here, which is not 
for the record, but the fact that we have this mobilization plan is for 
the record, in which we havetthe circuits required on mobilization, and 
the equipment necessary to place these circuits in operation at the 

various stations, 

Mr. Wiceveswortn. Either on or off the record, do you have a 
mobilization reserve now, and if so, how big is it ? 

Captain Casweti. We have no mobilization reserve whatsoever. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. What is the yardstick used in arriving at the 
figure that you are asking for here? 

Captain Casweti. That is taken from the Bureau of Ships’ esti- 
mate as to unit costs of the equipment listed. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. What is the basis for it? Is it a percentage? 


SPECIFIC ITEMS FOR MAJOR EQUIPMENT PROCUREMENT 


Captain Casweti. The basis of it is M plus 3 months—the specific 
items of equipment required by M plus 3 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. For the other items preceding major equipment, most 
of the questions in my mind have been very well covered, but I would 
like to have a little more information on your $26,000, 000 item. I 
realize that electronics and communications equipment many times 
run into great numbers of dollars for manufacture and installation, 
but I would like to have a general idea of what it is you are going 
to procure and some of the costs for some of the items. 

Saptain CasweELu. I have a shopping list here that would probably 
answer your question. 

Mr. Scrivner. Give us some examples from it, and if you think 
they should be off the record, keep them off the record. 

Captain Caswew. Fifty-eight 15-kilowatt high-frequency trans- 
mitters, unit cost, furnished by the Bureau of Ships, $42,000; total 
cost, $2,436,000. 

Twenty-four 40-kilowatt high-frequency transmitters, unit cost, 
$63,000; total cost, $1,512,000. 

Ten units of single side band equipment for high-frequency trans- 
mitters, $50,000 unit cost ; total $500,000. 

One hundred and thirty-eight 500-watt high-frequency transmitters, 
unit cost, $10,000: total, $1,380,000. 

One hundred and twenty 3-kilowatt high-frequency transmitters, 
unit cost, $12,500; total cost, $1,500,000. 

Thirty super high-frequency link receivers, unit cost, $20,000; total 
cost, $600,000. 

Fifty-five high-frequency tape relay unit, unit cost, $14,000; total 
cost, $770,000. 

Mr. Scrtvner. That is sufficient to demonstrate the items and their 
costs. Now, when and where are these to be needed? Are these a 
part of the M plus 3 you are talking about? 

Captain CasweLi, Some of them apply to the M plus 3; some of 
them are for system replacement on a 10-percent basis. 
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REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by “10-percent basis”? You 
are working through your whole system on a 10-percent replacement 
basis ¢ 

Captain Caswe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Figuring on a 10-year program ¢ 

Captain Caswetu. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. When did the program start? 

Captain Casweti. 1951. I have figured up the equipment using 
the 1943 base and started in on a 10-percent replacement. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that we have about 8 years, more or less, to go’ 

Captain CasweLu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much is that going to cost each year? 

Captain Caswe.u. This year it is $5,706,400. We based that on the 
original cost of equipment of $50,716,400. Then we took 10-percent 
replacement at the original cost. That equipment was bought back in 
about 1940 or before that, but we used the 1943 base. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which is not very realistic; is it? 

‘Captain Casweti. Yes, sir; it 1s quite realistic—$5,071,000. Then 
we added a price increase estimated at 12.5 percent, which is probably 
modest from what I understand now about prices from the Bureau 
of Ships. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Suepparp. Captain, I would like to call your attention to an 
inquiry and a response you gave earlier in which | asked you if there 
was not a percentage of expenditure in this communications budget 
that was responsive to the change to high frequency, and your answer 
was “No.” I think you had better check that. 

(The following statement was later supplied :) 

None of the equipment requested herein is required for reasons of change in 
frequency utilization in the Navy. 


The committee will stand adjourned until tomorrow at 10 o’clock 


Turspay,. JUNE 5, 1951. 
HyproGraPHic OFFICE 


WITNESSES 


CAPT. A. HOBBS, HYDROGRAPHER 
COMMANDER J. J. DANTONE, DIRECTOR, SUPPLY FISCAL AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

We will pick up the next item, “Hydrographic Office,” in which you 
are making a request for an estimated $14,781,000. ; 

Page 10-53 is more descriptive of your requirement. 

Do you have a statement you wish to make on that, Captain? 

Captain Hosps. I havea general statement. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Proceed. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Captain Hosrs. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Hydrographic 
Office’s estimate is based on the requirement to carry out three major 
programs, namely—the special Navy-USAF charting program, the 
undersea warfare program, and the regular nautical and aeronautical 
program. 

The special Navy-USAF charting and undersea-warfare programs 
are high-priority, classified programs. Emphasis was placed on 
attaining specific production goals in fiscal year 1951 which will be 
continued at approximately the same rate in fiscal 1952. Increased 
costs in these programs are mostly attributable to personnel recruited 
in fiseal 1951 which will be utilized for the full fiscal year in 1952 and 
increased material costs necessary to sustain this production rate. 

The regular nautical and aeronautical program estimate represents 
the utilization of the Office’s increased productive capacity, initiated 
in 1951 and to be further accelerated by 133 additional positions in 
1952, required to attain increased stock levels for charts and publica- 
tions. The contemplated stock levels will provide sufficient charts for 
the first 3 months following M-day and sufficient publications for the 
first 12 onthe following M- day. In scheduling the production and 
procurement of these charts and publications, it was determined that 
insofar as practicable, one-third of the reserve should be produced 
during the last half of fiscal 1951 and the remainder should be pro- 
duced during fiscal 1952. To the stock-level requirements were added 
the quantities of charts and publications which are estimated to be 
necessary to meet normal current and future demands from the ships, 
aircraft, and other chart users now in active operation. 

In fiscal 1951 a program was initiated to replace sailing directions, 
formerly printed in bound form, with copies issued in looseleaf 
binders. It is planned to complete this program by the end of fiscal] 
1952. Upon its completion there will be a substantial reduction in 
printing costs which will be reflected in future budgets. 

It is understood the Bureau of the Budget has eliminated certain 
funds from the Coast and Geodetic Survey’s 1952 budget for provid- 
ing its charts free to the Navy. The Hydrographic Office, in its 1952 
estimates, did make provision for reimbursing the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey for the excess requirements necessary to build stock levels, but 
did not make any provision to pay for normal requirements which 
have always been provided without cost in the past. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Hydrographic Office 1952 estimates are broken down into specific 
projects which show man-years and object costs for each project ; 1,686 
man-years are required to complete the projects planned for 19: 52. This 
is an increase of 408 man-years over 1951, and is attributed principally 
to utilizing personnel on board at the end of 1951 throughout the full 
1952 year. The 188 increase in positions includes 6 in the joint Navy- 
Air Force charting program, 49 in the undersea-warfare program, and 
133 in the nautical and aeronautical program. 

Mr. Taser. Will you give me the numbers again ? 

Captain Hopgrs. An increase of six positions in the joint Navy-Air 
Force charting program. 
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Mr. Taser. No; the over-all numbers. 

Captain Hopgs. One thousand six hundred and eighty-six man-years 
are required to complete the projects. This is an increase of 408 man- 
years over 1951, which is attributed principally to utilizing the per- 
sonnel on board at the end of 1951. 

Mr. Taser. How much money is involved in that particular opera- 
tion for the 1,686 ? 

Captain Hoges. The increased money ? 

Mr. Taser. I do not care about the increase; I want the over-all 
amount. 

Captain Hops. $6,565,400. That includes overtime and temporary 
positions, regular pay in excess of the 52-week base, and payment above 
basic rates. I have that, if you would like that, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That’s all right. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Captain Hosss. The obligations of the Hydrographic Office through 
May 25, 1951, amount to $9,004,042, which includes salaries of per- 
sonnel now on board through the end of fiscal 1951. 

Mr. Taser. How much did you say ? 

Captain Hoprrs. I think I will have to work from the figures you 
have before you, sir, because mine are the later figures. The ones in 
the book before you are broken down three ways. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What are you discussing at the moment? 

Mr. Taser. The obligations. 

Mr. Suepparp. Out of your total funds as of what date? 

Captain Hosrs. The figures I gave you were as of May 25. That is 
later than what is in here. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Use the latest date you can. 

Captain Hoses. The latest date, May 25, the obligations were 
$9,004,042. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is your total unexpended and uncommitted 
balance ? 

Captain Hopss. As of that date, the unexpended balance, throwing 
in the fourth supplemental, which we just got, was $2,108,683. 


UNDERSEA-WARFARE PROGRAM 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to your undersea-warfare program, 
you may speak off the record if you wish, but I would like a little 
more descriptive information on that, if you please. 

Captain Hosss. This should be off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


TYPE OF AERONAUTICAL CHARTS 


Mr. Riney. Captain, what type of aeronautical charts do you pub- 
lish? 

Captain Hopss. We publish a series of charts for use by naval avia- 
tion outside the continental limits of the United States and its posses- 
sion. Those charts are published by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
We publish those necessary for sea routes. 
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We have divided with the Air Force, so we are not duplicating 
charts that they put out. We have the Pacific and they have the 
Atlantic routes. 

We have charts of various scales for use by our naval aviation. 

Mr. Ritry. You do divide the area of work with the Air Corps and 
exchange your information ? 

Captain Hosps. Yes; and we exchange charts, too. 

Mr. Ritry. All this work is outside the United States and its 
possessions / 

Captain Horss. Yes, sir; we rely on the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
for within the United States and its possessions. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


INCREASED WORKLOAD IN CHARTS ISSUED 


Mr. Sureprprarp. I see reflected on page 10-55 that you have in- 
creased the copy requirement to 14,550,000 as against 2,855,578 in 
1950. 

Captain Hones. Would you repeat that, sir? 

Mr. Suerparp. It is indicated on page 10-55 of your justifications 
that you have increased your copy issue of nautical charts up to 
14,550,000 in 1952 as against 2,855,578 in 1950. 

Captain Hoprrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. In your aeronautical charts you have increased them 
from 647,863 in 1950 to 5,930,000 in 1952. 

Captain Hops. That is production. It includes the initial M 
plus 3 requirements to have on board by M-day. 


RESERVE SUPPLIES AND M-DAY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Surprarp. As I interpret that, you are building an inventory 
of requirement on an M-day basis; is that right ? 

Captain Hopps. Yes, sir; M plus 3 months. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taner. How many charts do you have for that reserve you 
are setting up ? 

Captain Hows. By the end of 1952 we have to have 12.800,000- 
some, 4,000,000 of which we build up by the end of 1951 and 8,000,000 
in 1952. That is a requirement for known activations in the first 3 
months following mobilization. 

Mr. Taser. You mean 8,000,000 charts ? 

Captain Horps. A total of 12,000,000. 

Mr. Taser. A total of 12,000,000; 8 plus 4? 

Captain Hopes. Eight million, 1952, plus 4,000,000 in 1951, wiil give 
a total of 12,000,000; ves, sir. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CHARTS 


Mr. Taser. Do you pass these charts out pretty generally to other 
countries ? 

Captain Hosps. No, sir; we do not issue them out to other coun- 
tries. In connection with the Korean War certain Canadian ves- 
sels and British vessels, if they want our charts, are allowed to have 
them. We sell them to them. What goes to the merchant marine 
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and the general public are all sold, and the sales receipts revert to 
the Treasury. 


SALE OF CHARTS 


Mr. Taser. How much did the sales amount to 4 

Captain Horrs. We expect about $275,000 will revert to the Treas- 
ury this year. It was about $212,000 last year. 

Mr. Taser. That is a minor item of receipts / 

Captain Hosss. It is a minor item. We lose that from our appro- 
priation. It does not revert to our appropriation; it goes directly 
to the Treasury. 

REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Taser. Do you have reimbursable items ? 

Captain Hosrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. What are they? 

Captain Horrs. I think we have a total of about $300,000. 

Mr. Taser. There must be more than that. 

Captain Hopss. $542,000. 

Mr. Taser. I noticed you had obligated $9,004,000 and had $2,608,- 
000 left. The table shown here, including the fourth apprenente’, 
only runs to $10,766,000. I thought you must have at least $11, 
million of reimbursable items or funds that came from somewhere 
else. 

Captain Hogps. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Taser. How did you get funds enough so that you had that 
much left over? 

Captain Hosrs. Well, the reason we have that much left over is the 
fourth supplemental, the $1,700,000 which we just received. 

Mr. Taser. But your total appropriation, including that, is 
$10,766,000. 

Captain Horps. I beg your pardon, sir. It is $442,000 of reim- 
bursements which have been billed through the 25th of May. I am 
sorry, sir; $442,000 reimbursements billed through May 25. 

Mr. Taner. I see. That would still leave you about $500,000 short. 

Commander Danrong. We had $8,972,000. We received the fourth 
supplemental of $1,794,000. We had reimbursements of $442,000. 
That gave us a total available of $11,208,000. 

Against that we had expenditures of $5,263,519, leaving us an ex- 
pended balance of $5,944,481. 

Then we have obligations on our books, unpaid obligations, $3,174,- 
142) leaving us an unobligated balance of $2,770,339. 

Our payroll estimated through the end of June on the present on- 
board count is $566,381, which leaves us an unobligated balance of 
$2.203.958. 

Mr. Taper. All right. 


ISSUE OF CHARTS TO UNITED STATES FORCES 


How many of these charts do you issue to our own forces? 

Captain Hosrs. The charts produced by the Hydrographic Office 
are distributed. For 1951 we will distribute a little bit over 7.000.000 
of our own charts, which we have produced ourselves. In addition 
to that we will have issued to our own forces certain charts of the 
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Air Force and the Coast and Geodetic Survey, which will be about 
3,000,000 more, making a total of about 10,000,000 issued, of which 
7,000,000 are our own production. 

Mr. Taser. Those, of course, are issued free ? 

Captain Hosps. Free. 

Mr. Taser. Are the Air Force charts reimbursed ? 

Captain Hosps. No, sir. We have an exchange agreement with 
them. 

REPRODUCTION AND USE OF FOREIGN CHARTS 


Mr. Taser. What is the story on foreign charts? 

Captain Horns. On foreign charts we have wanted a program for 
many years to try to convert the foreign charts into our own charts 
so that they can be read. You cannot read a Russian or Japanese 
chart very well. We still have about 1,000 or 1,100 charts we are 
trying to get into our own system of feet instead of meters, and geo- 
graphical names that can be read by our people. We have not been 
able to do that. We are going very slowly and gradually whittling 
back on the number still to be done. 

However, we photo-reproduce those charts and can provide them 
to our forces. We cannot make them available to the merchant marine 
because it is against the agreement with the British to do that, but we 
can give them to our own forces. They are reproduced. We can trans- 
literate the names on those so that they can be read by our people. 
That is about all it consists of. 

It is a rather difficult chart to read. Of course, the British charts 
are easy to use, but the Japanese or Russian charts are not. 

Mr. Taper. I believe that is all I have. 


AVAILABILITY OF CHARTS TO GENERAL PUBLIC 


Mr. Suerparp. Let me ask a question, if you will pardon me, Mr. 
Wigglesworth. 

As L understand it, the charts you are presently making based upon 
your investigations are available to the public ¢ 

Captain Hoprs. Except where they are classified ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then you do keep a certain category of this informa- 
tion in the status of classification in order to keep it out of the hands 
of the public ¢ 

Captain Hosrs. Yes, sir; very much so; particularly in our under- 
sea warfare and our Joint Air Force charting program. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. Mr. Wigglesworth / 


BASIS OF BUDGET INCREASE 


Mr. Wiceiteswortu. How do you figure the increase that you need 
here? 

Captain Hopes. Sir? 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. How do you estimate the increase that you are 
asking for here ? rs : 

Captain Hones. We are asking for an increase in our joint charting 
program with the Air Force of a total of $652,000. Of this amount, 
$539,000 is to pay the personnel who will be on board at the end of the 
current year. 
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Mr. Wiceieswortu. Well, if you make X charts in one year and 
you want to make 2X charts the next year do you figure you just have 
to double your request for appropriations? 

Captain Horss. No, sir. The charts we have are not static, like 
maps. The charts have to be revised continuously. Some of them are 
major reprints, some are minor reprints, and there are new additions 
and new charts. Actually, the great amount of work is in putting out 
new editions of old charts. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. What I am asking is this: If you cannot make 
2X charts at a unit cost that is less than the unit cost of X charts? 

Captain Hosss. Well, I can give you some figures here, sir. 

Mr. W IGGLESWORTH, I want to know whether you can or not. The 
answer must be “Yes” or “No.” 

Admiral Harrman. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. The answer is “Yes?” 

Captain Hosps. The answer is “Yes,” sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Then how do you explainthisthen? You have 
a chart figure of 20,480,000 for 1952, which compares with 14,896,000 
in 1951, which is an increase of about 42 percent. 


RELATIONSHIP OF BUDGET ESTIMATE AND UNIT COST OF CHARTS 


I have looked at your over-all request for 1952, which is $14,781,000 
as compared with the appropriations of $10,766,000 in 1951 which is 
an increase of about 40 percent. In other words, it looks as if your 
over-all request is going up percentagewise on the same basis as your 
estimated increase in the prove tion of charts. 

Captain Hoses. Well, I am not sure that I am answering your ques- 
tion, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. His question, Captain, is this: Upon what premise 
have you analyzed your presentation for the increase in the appropri- 
ation requirement? You have had some foundation for putting those 
figures together. 

Captain Hosps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The gentleman is asking what that foundation may 
be, as I interpret the gentleman’s question. Is that right, Mr. 
Wigglesworth ? 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. That is correct. Also, why is there the over- 
all increase you are requesting? Should it not be less percentagewise 
than the over-all increase in charts, which I understand you intend 
to produce w ith the funds requested ? 

Mr. Taser. In other words, if you can produce 1,000 charts for $50, 
could you produce 2,000 charts for a lesser rate than the 5-cent figure 
which would be represented by the $50? Can you produce the sec cond 
1,000 for $25 or something like that ? 

Captain Horrs. So far as the number of copies of each chart is con 
cerned; yes, sir. The more copies that are run off the less it is. 

The actual making of the plates for the charts would be the same, 
but in running more copies, 3,000 instead of 1,000 copies, the price 
per chart would be less. 

Mr. WiccreswortH. What does this table on page 10-55 of the 
justifications mean? The word “copies” is used. 

Captain Horns. The word “copies” is used. It is that number of 
copies of charts. 
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Mr. Wiccieswortn. That is not new plates in every instance? 

Captain Hopsps. No, sir. 

Mr. WicceLeswortH. That is a certain number of plates and new 
charts ¢ 

Captain Hosps. More copies. It is not a greatly increased number 
of plates. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. That is what I understood. You show in 1952 
<= expect to produce 20,480,000 copies. 

Captain Hopps. Yes,sir. 

Mr. Wicctesworto. Which compares with 14,896,000 in fiscal 1951, 
or an increase of about 42 percent. 

Now I look at your over-all request and I find that you are asking 
us to give you more than you had this year to the extent of 40 percent, 
which is just about the same as the increase reflected in the numbers of 
charts. 


PAPER COSTS 


Captain Hopes. Well, for instance paper was averaging about 4 
cents a sheet for us here as late as last January. In April the price 
went up to an average of 11 cents a sheet. Then it went to 15 cents 
a sheet. Just within the last 3 weeks we have had a quotation for 
certain types of paper of 19 cents per sheet. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. That is not reflected in your request, is it ? 

Captain Hoprs. No, sir; that is not reflected in this because that is 
a recent price. , 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Exactly. What is the explanation of the in- 
crease in the request you have made? 

Captain Hoprs. We have taken an increase from 4 to, I believe, 11.4 
cents a sheet. 

Commander Danrone. Yes, sir. 

Captain Horrs. We did get that in in time. 

Commander Danone. Paper went up from 4 cents a sheet to 11.4 
cents a sheet. Paper is approximately 80 percent of our cost for 
supplies. 

Mr. Wieeiesworru. Do you have any comparative breakdown of 
the personnel and other costs for 1952 as compared to 1951 2 

Captain Hopps. Yes, sir. I have it for 1950, 1951, and 1952 im the 
regular program. I think that is the one you are discussing. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. Let me have a look at it, please. 

Captain Hosrs. This is the object sheet. ‘That shows the total and 
ach object individually for our three major programs. 

Admiral CLexton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UNIT COST OF COPIES OF CHARTS 


Mr. Taser. What would those 20 million copies cost, and what did 
ae 14 million cost this year? 
Captain Hones. I have some figures here which might answer that. 
I have also our classified program of charts and mosaics in the Joimt 
Air Force-Navy charting program included in this. 
Mr. Suerrarp. When you come to a classified issue which you do 
not want in the record, indicate that to the reporter and it will be left 


out of the record; but give your explanation as to the foundation for 
the cost. 
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Captain Hoprs. We are producing 7,691 different charts during 
1952 for a total of 24,302,000 copies. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. May I have those figures again ¢ 

Captain Hopgs. Yes, sir. 7,691 items. Those are charts or mosaics. 
The total is 24,302,525 copies. That breaks down to a cost—— 

Mr. WiccLesworru. Incidentally, that does not seem to jibe with 
your other figures. 

Captain Hoses. This paper in front of you, sir, is the unclassified 
regular nautical program. That table shows the copies of just the 
nautical and aeronautical charts. It does not show the classified. 

Mr. WicGtesworru. All right. 

Captain Hopsrs. The figures I have include the classified, but I do 
not think there is any harm in their going into the record. 

That would give an average cost of making a chart of about $1,600. 
With that number of copies it works down to about 50 cents a copy. 
However, you must take the “Printing and binding” out of that money, 
because the “Printing and binding” is nearly $2 million, and that is 
for “Publications.” If you reduce that total figure by the “Printing 
and binding” money, you will get an average of about 50 cents per 
copy. 

7 WiceLeswortn. Or, $12 million. 

Captain Hosps. $12,972,000. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. What year is that? 

Captain Horss. That is 1952, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. What did you do in 1951? 

Captain Hogps. I do not have those figures here, sir. 


NUMBERS OF CHARTS AND NUMBER OF COPTES 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. Is your whole request not based on the number 
of the charts you are going to produce; the items and the copies? 

Captain Hosss. Well, the items and copies; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. Do you not know what the number of items 
was? Is it not necessary that you know the number of items in 1951 
and the items you contemplate in 1952 to make any kind of logica! 
deduction as to what you need in 1952? 

Commander Dantone. We have that, sir. 

Captain Hoprs. In 1951 5,945 items of nautical, aeronautical, and 
loran charts. 1950 was only 1,152. 

Mr. Wigeieswortu. So, you are really going up about 25 percent 
in the number of items; is that not right? 

Captain Hosss. I believe so, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. An increase from 60 to 75, which would be 
exactly 25 percent. You say you are going sabi 59 to 76, which is 
something over 25 percent, but your request for dollars is going up 
40 percent. 

Captain Hopes. Again, there is a lot of paper involved in that. 
plus a lot of other materials used in the photographic and reproduc- 
tion and in the presses. All the material has gone up over what it 
was in 1951 and 1950. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. I see you have an increase in “Travel.” You 
have an increase in “Communications.” You have an increase in 
“Rents and utilities.” You have an increase in “Other contractual 
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services.” There seem to be increases pretty much all along the line 
here. 

I do not know why this is needed. Why do you need a 33-percent 
increase in your personnel if you are only going to increase your items 
25 percent? 

Captain Hoses. We do not have enough personnel to accomplish 
these projects. 

Mr. WicereswortH. You had enough to accomplish the projects in 
1951; did you not? 

Captain Hoprrs. No, sir. We have not built up to that, yet. 

Mr. Wicc.teswortu. Are you not going to do 5,945 items in fiscal 
1951? , 

Captain Hoprps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceirswortH. Well, then, you tell us you are going to increase 
that by 25 percent; and, therefore, will we please give you a 33-percent 
increase in personnel and a 40-percent increase over-all in the money. 
That is what I am trying to get you to explain, if you can. 


RELATION: OF STAFF TO VOLUME OF CHART REPRODUCTION 


Commander Lockwoop. Captain, I could answer that. 

The nautical chart as differentiated from the normal Army map or 
road map has about 3 degrees of correction. We have those charts 
that demand a great number of corrections, which we have to print 
oftener. 

In order to print a chart periodically, let us say every 3 months, 
for those that demand heavy corrections, we have to boost up the 
whole capacity of the Hydrographic Office. The chart has to go 
through all those processes of being revised so that it can be reprinted. 
It is not just a case of taking the old plate and putting it on the press 
and running it off. We cannot do that with a nautical chart. 

In scheduling all this work, we have spent days and hours working 
out the requirements as to the number of charts necessary for these 
ships. We had to take into account a balance between a stock level 
and the capacity of the Hydrographic Office, to merge right-in in case 
of emergency so that we could grind out these charts corrected to date. 
We have to send them out to the fleet in a corrected form. 

This increased capacity is necessary in order to reprint these charts. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. I understand you need the 25-percent increase 
in capacity due to the work that is laid out for you in 1952 as com- 
pared with 1951. My question is: Why do you request a 35-percent 
ierease in personnel and a 40-percent increase in funds? 

Commander Lockwoop. Because in 1951, sir, we took those charts 
with the least amount of corrections and printed them in order to 
start our stockpiling program, to get them going. Now, in 1952 we 
are going to have to tackle those charts with more corrections. There- 
fore, we need more capacity to do that. 

In other words, to date we have taken those charts with the least 
number of corrections and sent them over and produced them. 
Therefore, our output looks much higher, without this knowledge of 
the correction problem. It is in 1952 that we have to tackle the dif- 
ficult charts. 

We need that capacity. We did not have the people on board in 
1051; so we took the easy ones. Now, in 1952, our people are getting 
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on board. We are scheduling the difficult charts. That is why we need 
a larger capacity. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Well, I do not know there is any use of pressing 
this further. Personally, I have not gotten any clear idea of how you 
arrived at the increase you are requesting. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SURVEYS 


Mr. Taper. Will you tell me this: These charts are made up origi- 
nally as a result of surveys, but you do not make those surveys ? 

Captain Hozrs. We make certain ones. We have survey vessels 
making surveys in certain areas of the world; yes, sir. y 

Mr. Taser. Is part of the expense involved in this the maintenance 
of those vessels ¢ 

Captain Horss. No, sir; except for the pay of technical personnel 
and the technical equipment. There is quite a bit of that, but it is not 
the oil or the pay of the personnel who run the ship, other than the 
technical people. 

Mr. Taser. But your technical people are all paid out of this? 

Captain Hopss. Yes, sir. 


PAY OF TECHNICAL SURVEY PEOPLE 


Mr. Taser. How much of an item is your pay of technical-survey 
people ? 

Captain Hoses. That item, I think, counting all our survey vessels, 
is $425,000 which we had in our project for that. 

Commander Lock woop.’ I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Taper. You have those two vessels ? 

Captain Hosrss. We have two oceanographic-survey vessels, and 
then we have six hydrographic-survey vessels—two large and four 
small, 

Mr. Taser. You really have eight vessels of one kind or another? 

Captain Hosps. Yes, sir. 


DRAFTING OF CHARTS 


Mr. Taser. Who draws these charts?) Who does the drafting of 
them ? 

Captain Horrs. We do most of it out in our own office. For the 
stockpiling program we have money in 1951 and in our budget here 
to do a great deal of printing outside in commercial concerns. 


PRINTING 


Mr. Tarver. You do the drafting, and the printing is done largely 
commercially ¢ 

Captain Hoses. The printing is done largely within our own office. 
We are contracting part of this out to Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
to commercial concerns, to print about 10 percent of what we are going 
to produce, I would say. 

Commander Lockwoop. Yes, sir. 

Captain Hosps. I would say approximately 10 percent. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF WORKERS 


Mr. Taner. Is the activity of most of these people devoted to the 
printing of the charts, or is the large percentage of your employment 
devoted to getting up charts and that sort of thing? 

Captain Hoges. The larger portion, by far, is in drafting and pre- 
paring the charts and preparing the plates within our own office. 
That is by far the larger amount. 

Mr. Taser. The “Printing” item is really a small item so far as 
the personnel is concerned ? 

Captain Hopsss. Yes, sir. 


PRINTING OPERATIONS 


Mr. Taser. How many of your personnel are engaged in the print- 
ing operation ? 

Captain Hoprps. Actually, the printing operation is a part of our 
Lithographic Division. We have two shifts running down there all 
the time now. Our total Lithographic Division covers other parts in 
the production of plates, but the presses themselves would take prob- 
ably about 40 people, 40 or 50 people in the two shifts, to maintain 
the presses and keep them running and putting out the charts. 


PLATES REQUIRING EXTENSIVE CORRECTION 


Mr. Taxser. Do the plates go right along, or do they wear out? 

Captain Hosps. They wear out, sir. That is a point that Com- 
mander Lockwood mentioned, to Mr..Wigglesworth. In 1951 we took 
our easy plates. Those are the plates which do not require correc- 
tion. In 1952 we are taking the plates which are going to require 
corrections. Those are the ones which have required many previous 
corrections. Many of them are wearing out, and new plates have 
to be made before*they can be put through the presses again, which 
is another point that I think might be added that is quite important. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all I have. 

Mr. Suerparp. You are a service agency; are you not? 

Captain Hosps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Your workload is handed to you arbitrarily by 
those of top echelon; is that correct ? 

Captain Hoprps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It is within your scope and jurisdiction to see that 
those requirements are fulfilled in accordance with the orders that 
emanate down from another source ? 

Captain Horps. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record :) 


Obligations by subactivities as of Apr. 30, 1950 


Special Navy-USAF program___- Ae. oe a $1, 816, 395 
Undersea warfare program_____-_~--~-- 975, 548 
Nautical and aero. program _ % 4, 967, 290 


Total , ‘s scious Son st 7, 759, 23% 





Turspay, JUNE 5, 1951. 
NavaL OBSERVATORY 


WITNESS 


COMMANDER E. C. LONG, ACTING SUPERINTENDENT, NAVAL 
OBSERVATORY 


Mr. Suerparp. Very well, gentlemen; we will pick up the next item, 
No. 6, “Naval Observatory,” in which you are making a request for 
$670,000 in your 1952 estimate. 

This request is reflected on page 10-56, of your justifications. 
Whoever is presenting that item will proceed with it, please. 

Admiral Harrman. Commander Long. 

Mr. Suerparp. Commander Long, do you have a general statement 
to make pertaining to your requirements / 


INCREASE IN 1952 BUDGET 


Commander Lone. The 1952 estimate represents an increase of 
$28,000. The increase is called for to care for increased responsibilities 
in maintenance and mereased printing cost. That is, increased num- 
ber of printing needs or copies. And also the necessity of providing 
four astronomers to do work formerly done by foreign sources. 


PREPARATION AND PUBLICATION OF EPHEMERIS, NAUTICAL AND AIR 
ALMANACS 


Mr. Suepparp. I see your breakdown is reflected as follows: In 


the “Preparation and publication of the Ephemeris and Nautical and 
Air Almanacs” your 1952 estimate is $232,000, which shows an increase. 
Why is there the increase in that amount, please ? 

Commander Lone. That is to take care of 2.5 adfitional man-years 
of employment for employees hired during the latter half of 1951. 
That was done to accomplish work on data formerly supplied by 
French and Italian observatories. 

Increased cost for card-operated tabulating equipment. 

Increased printing cost. That means additional copies needed for 
the additional ships and increased training. 


DETERMINATION AND TRANSMISSION OF TIME 


Mr. Sueprarp. In your “Determination and transmission of time” 
you are requesting $66,000. You show an increase there from 1950, 
when it was $64.241. 

Commander Lone. The decrease from $88,000 in 1951 is due to the 
fact that the 1951 figure included the acquisition of a new instrument, 
a photographic zenith tube, and modification of crystal clocks, a total 
of $23,000 decrease, offset by certain small increases. 


ASTRONOMICAL DATA 
Mr. Suepparp. The next item is “Observation, reduction and pub- 


lication of astronomical data,” for which you have asked $119,000. 
That shows an increase. 
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Commander Lone. The increase in supplies and materials is $1,000; 
and for within-grade salary advancements and pay in excess of 52- 
week base, $1,000. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Those increases in salaries are mandatory under the 
law ¢ 

Commander Lone. Yes, sir. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Mr. Sneprarp. For “Maintenance and operation of buildings, 
grounds, and facilities,” you are requesting $202,000, 

Commander Lone. There is a net increase of a total of $14,500: 
Five man-years of personal services for instrument development and 
maintenance ; six man-years of personal services for employees hired 
late in 1951, offset by some cut-back in deferred maintenance projects. 


SECURITY 


Mr. Surrrarp. Your next item is “security” for which you are 
asking $51,000. 
Commander Lone. 5.5 additional man-years for increased security. 


UNEXPENDED AND UNCOMMITTED BALANCE 


Mr. Suerrarp. How much unexpended or uncommitted balance 
do you have in moneys heretofore appropriated in your fund? 

Commander Lone. At the end of April we had obligated 75 percent. 
It is 88 percent at the end of May. 

The obligations by subactivities are as follows: 


Obligations by subactivities 
Obligations as of 
' Apr. 80,1951 

Preparation and publication of Ephemeris and almanacs_—-_ se $196, 298 
Determination and transmission of time—__- = 73, 425 
Observation, reduction, and publication of astronomical data neers 98, SOS 

Maintenance and operation of buildings, grounds and fac ilities and 
security one ; ; F a 130, S66 


Total_- F a Py : Sa , : 4y9, 489 
Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Mahon / 


ANNUAL COST OF OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. You have been running this office for years and years. 
What was the lowest annual cost you have had for the last 10 years ! 

Conmmander Lone. There has been no change of any appreciable 
size since 1940. Our work varies little, because it reauires the same 
amicunt Cf wors to compute the data in peacetime as it does in war- 
time. 

Mr. Manon. It is essential to the operation of the Navy to have this 
work done, or most of it ? 

Commander Lone. Yes, sir; and also the Nation. 

Mr. Manion. That is all. 

Mr. SHerparp. Mr. Riley? 
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FURNISHING OF TIME TRANSMISSION 


Mr. Ritey. Do you have certain points, Commander, that you trans- 
mit this time to, or are all these clocks I see around the country connect- 
ed with your adjustments? 

Commander Lone. No sir; we transmit time to naval communica- 
tion facilities. We also provide time to the Western Union. They in 
turn through their own facilities transmit it through the Nation. 

Of course, the scientific laboratories get the time broadcast direct 
from the Naval Observatory. That is through their facilities; for bet- 
ter accuracy, they get it direct, because they want accuracy of time. 
They really want accuracy of less than one-thousandth of a second. 
We are now giving them about two-thousandths of a second. 

Mr. Rirey. Are you compensated for furnishing time, or do you fur- 
nish it as a public service? 

Commander Lone. We provide time to the entire Nation for all 
purposes, and with no reimbursement. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taper. How many employees do you have on the roll this 
year? 

Commander Lone. Program 1, 26 persons on board; program 2, 16; 
program 3, 18; program 4, 35; program 5, 15—a total of 110 presently 
on board. 

Mr. Taser. How many are you asking for next year? 

Commander Lone. 117 man-years, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How much money do those 117 represent? 

Commander Lone. $474,000. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Is this whole increase reflected in the per- 
sonnel ? 

Commander Lone. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. What did your 110 people cost you in 1951? 

Commander Lone. $416,000, sir. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. So that there is $58,000 for seven people that 
you are asking; is that right? 

Mr. Srockx. Commander Long wp the on-board figure for 1951, 
his present on-board personnel are 110, however his man-years for 
1951 are 104, which represent the $416,000. 

Commander Lone. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. That is, you are asking for plus 15 man-years? 

Mr. Srock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. At $4,500 apiece ? 

Mr. Stock. Yes, sir; a approximately. 

Mr. Wicetrswortru. And that more than accounts itor the over-all 
increase you request so far as the dollars and cents are concerned ? 

Commander Lone. Practically everything is personal services that 
we are asking. We have asked for a slight increase to take care of 
the additional printing. 

Admiral Horpwoop. He has some in-grade promotions, also. 

Commander Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What were your actual dollar obligations to May 31? 

Commander Lone. To May 31, it was $564,506. 








Mr. WicGLteswortn. You have indicated for the record, I think, 
just what these 13 additional positions or man-years are; have you not # 

Commander Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparpv. Thank you very much. 


Turspay, JUNE 5, 1951. 
INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
WITNESS 


REAR ADM. M. E. MILES, UNITED STATES NAVY, DIRECTOR, PAN 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS AND UNITED STATES NAVAL MISSIONS, CNO 


Mr. Suerrarv. We will pick up activity 7, Inter-American Affairs, 
in which there is a request for $344,000. The breakdown in the justi- 
fications is on page 10-64. 

Admiral Hartman. Rear Admiral Miles will present the justifi- 
cation. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Admiral Miles, you will make the presentation for 
the requirement in your estimates as referred to in the justifications, 
please. 

MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


I think it might be well and would save a lot of time if you would 
pick up the breakdown as reflected on page 10-64, where you request 
$206,000 for “Establishments, Maintenance and Operation.” 

Why are you requesting that amount ? 

Admiral Mites. We are requesting that to maintain and operate 
offices, buildings, and vehicles; leases; dependent schooling; travel 
of United States naval personnel on United States Navy business; 
and other expenses necessary to maintain and operate the establish- 
ments in eight South American countries. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What are they ¢ 

Admiral Mites. Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Haiti, Peru, and Venezuela. 


EXPENDITURES BY LOCATION 


Mr. Sueprarp. How much money are you spending in each one 
of those establishments, if you have the breakdown before you? 

Admiral Mires. In 1951 we spent a total of $190,000, which is broken 
down on page 10-65. 

Mr. Suerprarp. We will insert those figures in the record at this 
point. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Maintenance and operating expenses of Inter-American Affairs Establishments in the 
Latin American countries 


: l 





1950 | 1951 


Argentina $4,000 | $4,000 
BERS ay Rene ice ie ae = 147, 090 | 150, 000 | 
Chile____ : : 6,300 | 6,300 
Colombia. on aa: 4,800 | 4,800 | 
Ecuador - . ees ; ; , 15, 500 15, 500 
Haiti tues 1,000 | 1,000 | 
Peru cs = | 5, 200 | 5, 200 | 
Venezuela } 3, 200 | 3, 200 | 


Total 187,090 | 
| | 


190,000 | +16, 000 206, 000 


TOURS, VISITS, AND OFFICIAL REPRESENTATION 


Mr. Suepparp. Now pick up the next item “Tours, visits, and 
official representation,” where you are asking for $59,000 in 1952. 
Why the necessity for that type of operation ? 

Admiral Mites. This program is necessary to pay for the expenses 
of leading Latin-American naval officers whom the Navy has invited 
to visit us to get indoctrinated as to how the United States Navy 
operates and to see the United States Navy facilities and establish- 
ments here and try to get them into line and otherwise have them co- 
operate in this operation, so that there will be a standardized navy in 
each of those countries that can operate with us. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, you are giving what might be called 
an education course for those people ? 


Admiral Mtues. Yes, sir. 
TRAINING FILMS AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Suerparp. With reference to “Training films and expenses,” 
you have a request for $79,000. What is that? 

Admiral Mites. That training film is one of the most important 
parts of our education. We release certain numbers of our training 
films to these nations’ navies every month. They are translated into 
Spanish and Portuguese as the case may be, and that is the basic way 
we have of training them in shipboard operation and standard United 
States Navy operation. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see you reflect here the procurement and distribu- 
tion of 50 sets of Spanish and Portuguese versions of our training 
films at an average cost of $1,300 per film. 

Admiral Mies. Yes, sir. Those are standard films, but they are 
translated copies, translated either into Spanish or Portuguese, so 
that the sailors aboard ship can understand. After we have had thie 
translations made, then we contract for these films to be manufactured 
in the United States in standard motion picture production places 
and send them out. 

Mr. Suerparp. Is one particular firm handling this type of program, 
or do you distribute it universally ? 

Admiral Mites. I do not know. That is under the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, who subcontract for us. 
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OBLIGATIONS AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. SuepearD. What is your unexpended balance of previous ap- 
propriations in this account as of the most recent date you have ? 

Mr. Srocx. I have the obligations through 30 April. Against the 
$316,000, we have obligated $225,036. We do not have the May 30 
figures because those figures have to come in from our Latin-American 
offices, but in the item for the training film program, the Bureau 
of Aeronautics has advised that an additional $40,000 will be obli- 
gated in the current month. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is there anything new in this program that has 
not been in there in the past 3 years? 

Admiral Mires. No, sir. 


COOPERATION OF LATIN-AMERICAN NAVIES 


Mr. Ritey. Do any of these Latin-American countries have ships or 
fleets of any consequence ? 

Admiral Mixes. They all have except Bolivia, which is land-locked. 
They all have fleets of modest proportions. The budget for their 
country is a modest budget—not very large according to our stand- 
ards. Brazil, Argentina, and Chile have the largest. navies. They 
are all in pretty ‘good condition and are now increasing the capa- 
bilities of training and standardization along our lines, due entirely 
to our naval mission work there. 

Mr. Rivey. You are getting pretty good cooperation now, are you, 
in training! 

Admiral Mires. Yes, sir; from the navies we are getting excellent 
cooperation. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are you discussing Bolivia now ? 

Admiral Mines. No, sir. I said with the exception of Bolivia. 
She has no navy. 


EMPLOYEES AND COSTS BUDGETED 


Mr. ‘Taner. How many employees are involved in this operation / 

Admiral Mines. We have 53 civilian employees. 

Mr. Taner. That is all you have in connection with it of civilian 
employees ¢ 

Mr. Srock. Yes, sir: 53. It is the same for both 1951 and 1952— 
ho change. 

Mr. Taner. And how much money in both years? 

Mr. Srock. We have estimated $99.000 in both years. 

Mr. Taner. There is not much activity on this anywhere except in 
Brazil: is there / 

Admiral Mites. Not on the personnel expenditure; no, sir. 

Mr. Taner. There is not much other than that: is there? 

Admiral Mites. Well, we have quite a bit of expenditures 

Mr. Taner. You have oflicers who go down there and travel around ¢ 

Admiral Mites. No, sir. We have a mission in each South American 
country with the exception of Uruguay, Paraguay, and Bolivia, and 
we have no missions in Central America. But the rest of the South 
American countries do have United States naval missions or advisor y 
groups in them, headed usually by a captain of the Navy, although in 
Brazil it isa rear admiral, and there are numerous 

Mr. Taner. For instance, you do not have that in Haiti; do you? 
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Admiral Mites. Yes, sir; we have one commander and a chief. petty 
officer in Haiti as a United States naval mission as advisors to their 
coast guard. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


VALUE OF TOURS AND VISITS 


Mr. WicGteswortu. What can you say about these tours and visits? 
Is that a two-way traffic ? 

Admiral Mires. We usually send one inspecting officer to Latin- 
American countries a year to inspect their missions and see how co- 
operation is getting along. That, incidentally, leads to inspecting 
their navies, which is the most important part. And we have tried to 
invite at least two of their chiefs of naval operations up here a year 
to look at how we do things. It is not exactly reciprocal, but we invite 
them up here and we do go down there. But we are interested in 
knowing what their navies are like and keeping track of their activ- 
ities—their status of readiness, their status of training, and their 
future plans—and that is the only way we can do it. 


OBLIGATIONS 
Our obligations by subactivities are as follows: 


Obligations as of 30 Apr. 1951 


Establishments maintenance and operation $153, 672 
Tours, visits and official representation 56, 868 
pig ESE ee REO ey eS Sa NEREIN EAP Re EMRE 2 dot a 14, 496 


Total 225, 036 
Mr. Sueprarp. All right, gentlemen, thank you for your presenta- 


tion. 
Tuespay, JUNE 5, 1951. 
DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. C. C. HARTMAN, UNITED STATES NAVY, DCNO (ADMIN- 
ISTRATION) 


K. L. LeMAY, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES, CNO 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will pick up the next Budget Activity No. 8 
which covers three items. The first is “Departmental administration, 
Office of Chief of Naval Operations,” where you are making a request 
for $3,561,000, reflected on page 10-69 of your justifications. 

You will make your presentation for that requirement. 


Orrice oF Cuter or NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Admiral Harrman. I will make the opening statement in connec- 
tion with this. 

I want to point out in this particular budget activity that I and my 
people here support only the Office of Chief of Naval Operations, and 
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this is not Navy-wide within Washington; it is only in the Office of 
the Chief of Naval Operations, mainly located in the Pentagon. 

The Office of Chief of Naval Operations is organized in accordance 
with the provisions of Public Law 482, approved March 5, 1948, and 
consists of the Chief of Naval Operations; Vice Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions; five Deputy Chiefs of Naval Operations; Assistant Chief of 
Naval Operations (Naval Reserve) ; and the Naval Inspector General. 

Under the broad provisions of this authority—that is, Public Law 
432—the following responsibilities are in part those which are as- 
signed to the Chief of Naval Operations: 

(1) As senior naval member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, respon- 
sibility to participate in the strategic direction of our Armed Forces 
and to serve as one of the principal military advisers to the President 
and the Secretary of Defense; 

(2) Responsibility for command of the operating forces compris- 
ing the several fleets, seagoing forces, sea-frontier forces, district 
forces, and such of the shore establishment of the Navy and other 
forces and activities as may be assigned to the operating forces by 
the President or the Secretary of the Navy; 

(3) Responsibility to the Secretary of the Navy for the use of the 
operating forces including, but not limited to, their training, readiness, 
and preparation for war and plans therefor ; 

(4) Responsibility, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Navy, for determining the personnel and material requirements of the 
operating forces, including the order in which ships, aircraft, surface 
craft, weapons, and facilities are to be constructed, maintained, altered, 
repaired, and overhauled, and coordinates and directs the efforts of 
the bureaus and offices of the Department of the Navy as may be 
necessary to effectuate availability and distribution of the personnel 
and material where and when needed. 

Basis and justification for funds requested: To enable the Chief of 
Naval Operations and the Deputy Chiefs of Naval Operations to per- 
form efficiently and currently the many functions involved in carry- 
ing out the duties and responsibilities outlined above, will require a 
total of 589 man-years of civilian technical, administrative, steno- 
graphic, and clerical employment in the fiscal year 1952 at an esti- 
mated cost of $2,174,000. Personnel requirements were developed and 
based on the need to assure adequate support for over-all planning, 
command and direction of the operating forces and the administra- 
tion of matters under the cognizance of this office. 

Printing and reproduction requirements total $660,000 of which 
approximately $410,000 is needed to reprint a large number of tactical, 
operational, and doctrinal publications in order that they will be in 
conformity with the Allied Naval Maneuvering Manual published 
in fiscal year 1951. 

Expenditures for other objects in support of Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions programs total $727,000 and cover requirements for military and 
civilian travel; local and long distance telephone service; office sup- 
plies, materials, and equipment; moving of and alterations to offices; 
rental of tabulating machines; and social security assessments. 

Mr. Surrrarp. These figures you are giving are the estimates for 
next vear? 


$4328 





Admiral Harrman. Yes, sir. 

Any expansion of the operating forces and supporting shore es- 
tablishment tends to increase the work load in the Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, particularly in the areas of command functions, 
logistic support, planning, material, and personnel scheduling activi- 
ties, scheduling of ship reactivations and modernizations, naval avia- 
tion, and internal administration and services. 

The effect of the planned further expansion during fiscal year 1952 
of the operating forces and supporting shore establishment on this 
program is reflected in the increased requirements requested in the 
fiscal year 1952 for the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Then we have a table on page 10-73 which summarizes this program 
by subprograms. 

At this point I will turn this over to Mr. LeMay from my office. 

Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the first item, “Executive direction,” where 
you are making a request for $215,790. 

Mr. LeMay. That is an organizational breakdown. Those are the 
subprograms and this money is broken down on an organizational 
basis. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That shows an increase over 1951, which was 
$197,203. Why the increase ? 


ANALYSIS OF INCREASE BY ACTIVITY AND OBJECT 


Mr. Srock. I think we ought to pass this analysis out. This is an 
object classification breakdown. It gives the detail by object classes 
for each one of the organizational components and the areas of in- 
crease, and I think from that you can best analyze it. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTION 


Mr. Suerrarp. I am not going to take the time to analyze this. 
You answer my question. 

Mr. LeMay. The increase under “Executive direction” results from 
the transfer of the Office of Industrial Survey function from the Exec- 
utive Office of the Secretary of Navy which included 6 positions, and 
in supplementary funds this year we have put in 7 additional positions, 
making a total of 13. There is an increase in connection with that of 
total year’s salaries for the coming year 1952, which we did not have 
to pay in 1951. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is the reasom for your increase in 1952 as 
against 1951? 

Mr. LeMay. Yes, sir. 

MILITARY PFRSONNEL 


Mr. Suerrarp. Pick up the next item, “Military personnel,” and 
give me the same information on that. 

Mr. LeMay. We put in 2 additional positions there in fiscal year 
1951. This is the Military Personnel Office which takes care of the 
planning for all naval operating forces, including the work of per- 
sonnel allocation plans, mobilization plans, training plans, and per- 
sonnel facilities. We have added two positions in there to take care of 
this increased workload. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice under “Administration” in 1951 you had 


$1,139,153 and the estimate for 1952 is $1,150,250. Why the increase? 
Mr. LeMay. Because of the accelerated workload throughout the 


Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, we have had to add more 
civilians there. The big part of this organization is civilian. One 
division is completely civilian; the rest of it, however, is military and 
civilian. This office services the rest of the Office of Chief of Naval 
Operations, and because of the increased workload throughout the 
organization, the administration has increased. 

Mr. Sueprparp. How many of these civilians you have reflected here 
are of a specialized class and are being paid in that classification as 
against regular civil service ? ' 

Mr. LeMay. They are all regular civil service. 

Mr. Suerrarp. There is no increase involved in your specialized 
personnel ¢ 

Mr. LeMay. No, sir. 


OPERATIONS 


Mr. Suerrarp. Pick up your next item, “Operations.” where in 1951 
you had $504,267 and you request $922,000 in 1952. 

Mr. LeMay. We have increased the civilian personnel there by 2% 
positions in 1951 and 9 positions in 1952. With regard to these peo- 
pie who came on in 1951, we only paid them part of their year’s salary. 
We have to pay the total year’s salary for each one in 1952. They 
were brought on in 1951 under supplemental! budgets, and the ex- 
pansion was due to the workload in the field of international matters 
of interest to the Navy effecting coordination within the Navy De- 
partment on matters involving international affairs and the expansion 
of the workload due to the project for revision of fleet manuals, for- 
eign aid, and military operations in the Pacific and far-eastern areas. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. How many out of that particular grouping of per- 
sonnel would be in a specialized category as against those in civil 
service? 

Mr. LeMay. The answer is none. 


LOGISTICS 


Mr. Sueprarp. Pick up the next item, “Logistics,” where you are 
asking $561,950 in 1952 as against $418,237 in 1950. 

Mr. LeMay. We have provided 26 additional billets in that group 
in 1951 and they are scattered throughout the Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations for Logistics. A lot of those people came 
in under the supplemental budgets in 1951, and we are requesting a 
full year’s salary for them in 1952. They are justified on the basis 
of additional work in the Office of the Assistant Chief of Naval Op- 
erations for Matériel in directing construction and maintenance of 
vessels and procurement and disposition of material and the alloca- 
tion of military and classified personnel to the shore establishments. 

There are many conferences to be transcribed at working-level meet- 
ings held in preparation for board meetings of the Ship Characteris- 
tics Board. The Board’s workload has increased greatly at the work- 
ing level, and the full Board meetings average four meetings per week 
of about 2% hours each. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Give me the same information relative to civil serv- 
ice as against those in specialist categories. 

Mr. LeMay. One. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What does he do? 

Mr. LeMay. His work is very highly classified. He was brought in 
by Admiral Sherman. I do not know what he does. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AVIATION 


Mr. Suerparb. Pick up the next item, “Aviation,” where you are 
asking for $683,960 in your estimates for 1952 as against $636,985 in 
1951. Why the increase ? 

Mr. LeMay. The increase is essentially the same as throughout 
the Office of Chief of Naval Operations—that is, an accelerated work- 
load. New positions were provided during 1951, and the increased 
cost represents the full year’s salary in 1952. This is due to the ex- 
pansion of the Naval Air Reserve program in coordinating the plans 
and administration in the implementing of this program. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are there any specialists involved in this other 
than civil service? 

Mr. LeMay. No, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Are there any questions pertaining to the Office of 
Chief of Naval Operations? 


TOTAL PERSONAL SERVICES BUDGET 


Mr. Taser. How many employees over-all are you asking for in 
this complete estimate ? 

Mr. Stock. In 1951 the man-years were 518 at a cost of $1,887,000. 
In 1952 the man-years are 589 at a cost of $2,174,000. 

Mr. Taper. And what are the obligations ? 
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Mr. Srocx. The obligations through April 30 against the $3,014,000 
are $2,399,000. 

Mr. WiceieswortHu. Give me the personnel figures for 1951 and 
1952 for the six subdivisions of the Office of Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions shown on page 10-73. 

Mr. Srocx. The man-years for 1951 for “Executive direction” are 
18; for 1952, 22. 

For “Military personnel,” in 1951 the man-years are 6; 1952. 7. 

For “Administration” in 1951, 194 man-years; 1952, 211. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortH. Those are all man-year figures? 

Mr. Srocx. Yes, sir. In “Operations,” man-years in 1951, 59; in 
1952, 74. 

In “Logistics,” 1951, 105; 1952, 126. 

In “Aviation,” 1951, 133; 1952, 149. 

Those are direct obligations in man-years. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. That personnel deals with what ? 

Mr. LeMay. This is the civilian personnel servicing the military. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. But under the heading “Military personnel” 
you have a small force. What are those? 

Mr. Srock. That office provides for the preparation and imple- 
mentation of naval personnel plans, for coordinating the over-all 
naval personnel plans with those of the Army; they control the over- 
all allocation of naval personnel and maintain a constant review of 
personnel allowances. That is the Military Personnel Division. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. In respect to the civilian personnel or mili- 
tary ¢ 

Mr. Srock. No, sir; they deal with the military. 

Mr. Wiceirsworrn. They deal with the military only? 

Mr. Srock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortnu. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Surrrarp. One more question in closing. What is the total 
civilian roll as of 1951 as against the total civilian projected in 1952, 
and what is the total military personnel in 1951 and projected in 
19524 I want the total in both instances that is assigned to the Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Srock. At the end of fiscal 1951 the June 30 figure at the end 
of fiscal 1951 for the portion of the Office of Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions represented by this budget is 745 officers, 376 enlisted, and 595 
civilians, or a total of 1,716. 

At the end of fiscal 1952 our target figures are 775 officers, 376 
enlisted, and 626 civilians, or a total of 1,777. 


OBLIGATIONS 
The obligations for this appropriation are as follows: 


Obligations as of April 60, 1951 
Executive direction $ 165, 403 
Military Personnel ss 19, S24 
Administration - ; =e 923, 220 
ie ees ee dikiinieotieteiaiemaineieeile iamenacabgcaxieatlarte 382, 668 
A SEA OE A LIE I Ra PEON S Bk 426, O76 
Aviation —_- ‘ 480, 4838 


1) ea Se ee ae eee eke a Pe Sear Deicide atickagianas tage Ss. hy 2, 399, 629 
Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you, gentlemen. 








Tuespay, JUNE 5, 1951. 
Orrice oF Jupce ApvOCATE GENERAL 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. G. L. RUSSELL, UNITED STATES NAVY, JUDGE ADVOCATE 
GENERAL OF THE NAVY 

J. TRAVIS PRICE, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF THE 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will pick up next activity 8—B reflected on page 
10-75 of the justifications entitled “Office of Judge Advocate General,” 
where there is a request in this estimate of $690,000. 

Admiral, if you will, identify yourself for the record. 

Admiral Russetn. I am Rear Adm. George L. Russell, of the 
United States Navy, Judge Advocate General, and I have with me 
Mr. Price, who is my civilian assistant. 

I have a prepared statement. Would you like me to read it ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Yes. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Russevt. The Office of the Judge Advocate General, for 
the. past 6 months, has begun to experience increase in workloads in 
all areas resulting from the expansion of the Armed Forces. This 
increase is reflected in larger numbers of work units each month. It 
is and will be related to the over-all size of the Navy and Marine Corps. 


With the exception of the Administration of Naval Justice which 
I would like to discuss with you specifically, we propose to retire all 
workloads anticipated in the fiscal year 1952 with no sizable increase 
in our civilian staff, these estimates providing for the additional em- 
ployment in these other areas of only two GS-3 stenographers. 

The exception to that situation, the Administration of Naval Justice, 
is going to require some additional help if we are going to be able to 
carry out the intent of Congress in its enactment of the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice. This code has necessitated a sizable reorganiza- 
tion of our program, and has increased the duties and responsibilities 
of the office in several areas. For one, under section 12 of the act, 
I am authorized, under prescribed conditions, to grant a new trial in 
any court-martial case involving offenses committed during World 
War II. Applications may be received under this authority through 
May 31,1952. At the present date there have been received 33 cases 
for retrial under this authority. 

Another responsibility is that contained in article 70, requiring ap- 
pellate Government counsel and, where indicated, appellate defense 
counsel to represent the United States or the accused before the boards 
of review or the Court of Military Appeals. These groups are estab- 
lished in my office and are charged with the responsibility of preparing 
briefs for record review, where briefs are indicated, as well as prepar- 
ing briefs and representing parties to the action as required by article 
70, 

Additionally, I have been delegated the responsibility, under article 
74 (a), to remit or suspend any part or amount of the unexecuted 
portion of any sentence, including all uncollected forfeitures, other 
than a sentence approved by the President. 
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These functions, in addition to the support of the statutory boards 
of review, the review requirements of article 69, and the review re- 
quirements provided covering courts of inquiry and boards of investi- 
gation necessitate my request to you in these estimates for an addi- 
tional complement of 12 positions for the Administration of Naval 
Justice bringing the normal complement under this program to 48, 


PERSONAL SERVICES INCREASE 


Mr. Suerrarp. Admiral, pick up the breakdown reflected on page 
10-75 (a), the first item, up -ersonal services,” where the estimate is 
$486,000 for 1952 as against $428,400 for 1951. Why the increase 
there / 

Admiral Russetx. That is occasioned by the increase in the work- 
load caused by the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And will involve how many personnel ? 

Admiral Russet... That will involve 26. 

Mr. Taser. You mean the increase, or the over-all ? 

Mr. Price. Over-all. 

Mr. Taser. How much money for the 26? 

Mr. Price. It involves about $110,000 in round figures. 

Mr. Taser. You have $486,000 down there. You mean it is 26 new 
positions ¢ 

Mr. Price. Twenty-six a positions for the increase in the pro- 
gram. Fourteen of those are already included within the $426,000. 

Mr. Taner. How many es you have or do you expect altogether? 

Mr. Price. In that program, 48 total in 1952. 

Mr. Taner. You expect 48 positions? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How many of those people are in specialist cate- 
gories as against civil service ? 

Mr. Price. By that you mean whether—— 

Mr. Suepparp. Are they specialists, or are they employed under 
civil service? 

Mr. Price. They are all civil service. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Suerrarp. Pick up the next item, “Travel,” wherein you es- 
timate $20,000 for 1952 as against an estimate for 1951 of "$8,055. 
Why the increase? 

Admiral Russeiu. I am required under the code, together with 
my principal staff assistants, to travel and supervise the court-mar- 
tial system in the field. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And the increase is due to the increased workload ? 

Admiral Russeiti. The increased workload on me and my princi- 
pal assistants. We have to travel around. 

Mr. Suepparv. That is what I mean. In other words, your es- 
timate was $8,055 for 1951 and it is $20,000 now; so the increase ob- 
viously would be due to an added workload on your office. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Admiral Russet. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Suepparp. And it does not contemplate any new personnel in- 
sofar as the operation of the accounting in that particular category 
pertains ¢ 

Admiral Russetx. No, sir. 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Mr. Sueprarp. Pick up the next item, “Communication services,” 
where you estimate $8,000 for 1952 as against $7,000 in 1951, show- 
ing an increase of $1,000. Why the increase / 

Mr. Price. Beginning with this fiscal year 1952—that is an item 
we have never carried in the budget before—we have asked for our 
pro rata share of the telephone costs out of the Navy fund which 
goes to reimburse the Army Signal Corps. 

Mr. Suerparp. From what fund was that amount paid previously ¢ 
You have had communication services out of your office before. So 
what account carried that? If you have not had it before, where 
has it been carried ¢ 

Admiral CLexron. It was carried under other programs in the ap- 
propriation “Service-wide operations.” 

Mr. Suerrarp. And no reimbursement ? 

Admiral CLexton. No sir. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Sueprarp. Pick up the next item, “Printing and reproduc- 
tion,” in which there is an estimate of $147,000 for 1952 as against 
$129,645 in 1951. Why that increase? 

Mr. Price. The increase in funds there is primarly in two new 
items, one sizable increase in one item. We have $25,000 included 
within the total increase requested to publish a Navy supplement to 
the United States Manual for Courts Martial. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Sueprarp. I notice in your next item, “Other contractual 
services,” you ask for the same amount in 1952 as you had in 1951, 
to wit, $12,000. What are the other contractual services you refer to? 

Mr. Price. That refers to the maintenance costs and construction 
changes within the building to accommodate the departmental office 
of the Office of Judge Advocate General. 

Mr. Suepparp. You mean here in Washington ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir—painting, partition changes, and shifting office 
space to accommodate their offices as they change. 


SUPPLIES 


Mr. Suepparp. Under the next item, “Supplies,” you had $7,900 in 
1951 and your estimate for 1952 is $9,000. What is the explanation 
for the increase / 

Mr. Price. Partially because of additional supplies to provide for 
additional people we have. We operate at approximately $29 per 
person per year in supplies. 
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EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. In the next item, “Equipment,” you have $8,000 in 
1951 and are asking the same amount in 1952. In other words, by add- 
ing personnel it apparently does not show up in the equipment for your 
office. Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Price. We have a sufficient stock of equipment that we are able 
to maintain the equipment with just the replacement for wear and 
breakage. 

Mr. Suepparp. What portion, if any, of the items other than the 
one noted in your presentation are new in the total of $690,000 ¢ 

Mr. Price. None, sir. 


NEW FUNCTION ADDED 


Admiral Russety, There is one. Congress passed a law which un- 
dertook to take care of the pay going to those individuals in the service 
who have been declared mentally incompetent. We found ourselves 
in a situation where a man’s pay would be building up on the books 
and there was not any way to get it to him, because he was not com- 
petent to handle it. So under this law the Secretary of the Navy is 
authorized to run that business in about the same way as a probate 
judge would, and the Judge Advocate General is the one who got the 
job. We first appoint examining boards to see whether those folks 
are competent or not. Those are medical officers. If they say they 
are not, then we make some individual qualify as trustee, and he is 
required to account annually for the expenditures. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You are dealing with personnel still within the 
jurisdiction of the Military Establishment ¢ 

Admiral Russet... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And you are not going beyond that: is that correct ¢ 

Admiral Russevt. That is correct. If they are civilians, we have 
nothing to do with them. 


UNEXPENDED AND UNCOMMITTED BALANCES 


Mr. Suerrarp. What is the unexpended and uncommitted balance 
or previous appropriations as of the last date you have available ? 

Mr. Price. I have the obligations through April 30. 

Mr. Suerparp. I want the unexpended and uncommitted balance 
out of previous appropriations that you have available. 

Mr. Price. $193,504 left unobligated and unexpended as of April 
30, 1951. ' 


NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Taner. How many people did you have for this year over-all 4 
Mr. Price. One hundred and fourteen man-years. 

Mr. Taser. And how many positions ? 

Mr. Price. One hundred and twenty-two. 

Mr. Taner. How many do you have for this next year? 

Mr. Price. One hundred and twenty-seven man-years. 

Mr. Taper. And how many positions ? 

Mr. Price. One hundred and thirty-six. 
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TRAVEL FOR SUPERVISION OF FIELD ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. Your travel item goes up to more than double with 
an increase of about 10 percent in your personnel. I suppose there 
are a considerable number of military personnel who are traveling. 

Admiral Russetn. That is it. With one exception, they are the 
only people who do travel. The senior admiralty lawyer has to get 
around quite a bit in reference to claims that come up. 

Mr. Taper. Are you anticipating a very considerable increase in 
your military personnel ? 

Admiral Russet. No, sir. The increase in travel is due to the 
provision in the code I mentioned a moment ago which requires the 
Judge Advocate General and his principal assistants to get out in 
the field and supervise the court-martial system. That is something 
we have never had to do before. 


NUMBER OF ATTORNEYS, OFFICERS, AND ENLISTED MEN 


Mr. WiaGieswortu. What is this new personnel? Is it attorneys, 
so to speak ? 

Admiral Russevr. It is about half and half; about half are attor- 
neys and half are clerical. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. Is that true of your staff as a whole? 

Admiral Russevt. No, sir. I have a total of 17 civilian attorneys 
and the remainder are clerical or administrative. 

Mr. Wice_esworrH. You mean out of the 127 you only have 17 
lawyers ? 

Admiral Russeiu. Seventeen civilian attorneys; yes, sir. 

Mr. WieetrsworrH. And 110 clerical ? 

Admiral Russett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. Do you have any military attorneys in there? 

Admiral Russetn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeiteswortu. How many military personnel do you have? 

Admiral Russet. We have a total of 163. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. How many officers and how many enlisted 
men / 

Admiral Russeti. They are all officers but seven, I think. 

Mr. Wiactrswortn. One hundred and fifty-six officers? 

Admiral Russeiu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortrn. And seven enlisted men ? 

Admiral Russern. Yes, sir. And the enlisted people are short- 
timers. They are all going to be gone in another month or so. 

Mr. Wicereswortn. And they are all working in your office in 
the Department here ? 

Admiral Russet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. That gives you about 173 attorneys? 

Admiral Russetn. About that; sir, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. You are paying your civilian personnel an 
average of $4,000? 

Mr. Price. An average of $3,700 in round figures. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. How high do they run? 

Mr. Price. We have two in grade 15, eight in GS-14, two in GS-13, 
four in GS-12. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. Do you expect your military personnel to 
increase during 1952? 
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Admiral Russeiu. No, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Will it remain the same ? 

Admiral Russe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. The increase “ey are asking in personnel is 


all due to these added duties you spoke about in your opening state- 
ment ? 


Admiral Russevi. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Wiecteswortn. I have no further questions. 
Mr. Sueprarp. Admiral, I thank you for the expeditious manner 


in which you made your statement. Apparently you know your busi- 
ness, 


Turspay, Jung 5, 1951. 
Executive OFFice OF THE SECRETARY 
WITNESSES 


JOHN H. DILLON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY 

L. FRANK WALLER, DIRECTOR, FISCAL AND MANAGEMENT CON- 
TROL DIVISION, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE, NAVY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. All right, gentlemen: this committee will come to 
order. 

We will take up the next item reflected under 8(c), “Executive 
Office of the Secretary,” in which there is an estimated request of 
$8,876,000. The breakdown is reflected on page 10-76 of the justi- 
fications. 

Will one of you gentlemen make the presentation for the amount of 
money requested here ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. I have a short statement, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well; you may present it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ditton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, organ- 
izationally within the Navy Department we have a group of offices 
which perform certain staff functions for the Department as a whole. 
This group of offices, which consists of 18 organizational components, 
is known as the Executive Office of the Secretary. Some of these com- 
ponents are the Office of the Comptroller, the Administrative Office, 
the Immediate Office of the Secretary, the Office of Industrial Rela- 
tions, the Office of Information, and a group of boards which may be 
broadly termed as personnel appeal boards. These offices have as 
their mission certain coordinating duties extending not only through- 
out the Department but into the field activities. For budget purposes 
they are grouped in this manner and are reflected in activity 8 (c) of 
“Service-wide operations.” For this activity, which is that portion of 
departmental administration pertaining to this group of offices, we 
are requesting $8,876,000 in fiscal year 1952, which includes personal 
services, travel, printing, communications, equipment, and so forth. 
The total amount available in 1951 amounted to $7,505,000; therefore 
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an increase of $1,371,000 for this activity is requested. This increase 
will permit the full-time employment of the personnel that are 
planned for June 30, 1951, and, in addition, approximately 80 new 
positions are included for 1952. 

Budget activity 9, records administration program, is a program 
extending throughout the Navy for the purpose of providing low-cost 
storage of Navy records, until they are finally disposed of, by the 
systematic transfer of semiactive and nonecurrent records from ex- 
pensive and critically needed office space to the five naval records 
centers located strategically throughout the country. Included in 
this estimate are the salaries and expenses of the staff of the district 
records management officers who are assigned to the naval district 
headquarters to assist and supervise the naval activities in their as- 
signed geographical area with the retirement of records, the installa- 
tion of new systems of office procedures, and covering the broad field 
of work improvement and the reduction of nonessential —_— work. 
The estimate for 1952 amounts to $1,915,000, an increase of $52,000 
over 1951, which was in the amount of $1,863,000. The increase of 
$52,000 for this activity will permit employment of nine additional 
employees who will be assigned to the geographical areas I mentioned 
earlier to permit greater emphasis being placed on the improvement 
programs. 

Budget activity 10, contingencies of the Navy, totals $42,127,000, an 
increase of $2,834,000 over the amount available in 1951, which was 
$39,293,000. The largest portion of this program is for extraordinary 
military expenses which will be presented to you in detail by another 
witness. That portion of the program which I present to you amounts 
to $205,000, as compared to $200,000 in 1951, and covers contingenc ies 
for emergency expenditures and official representation for the De- 
partment of the Navy. Also included therein are travel expenses for 
Members of Congress in connection with the examination of Navy 
estimates or visits to the Naval Establishment. This increase of 
$5,000 is requested in view of the greater demands placed on this 
fund as a result of a larger Navy. 

In closing I should like to say that in connection with the executive 
office of the Secretar y a large number of the components which make 
up this office are being maintained at about the same level of employ- 
ment as in 1950. However, the remaining offices such as the Office of 
Naval Material, the Office of Industrial Relations, the Administrative 
Office, the Office of the Comptroller have been expanded and to some 
degree are being expanded in 1952 in a direct relationship to the 
size of the Navy for the impact of the programs of the Navy which 
are being justified before this committee. 

With your permission 1 will proceed with the more detailed pres- 
entation of these programs beginning on page 10-76. 

Mr. SHerrarp. Do you ut ave any sheet in the justifications, break- 
ing down the estimated $7,609,900? 

Mr. Ditton. By abject 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir; we can supply you with that sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to have a copy of that to work with, 
please. If you have an extra copy you had better supply Mr. Taber 
with it. 
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PERSONNEL BY ORGANIZATIONAL UNIT 


Take your Secretary and Under Secretary. They are paid under 
this item, are they not? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the total personnel involved under ob- 
ject 1? 

Mr. Dition. I have a breakdown here, sir. May I read it? 

Mr. Suepparp. If you will, please. 

Mr. Dition. These are position figures, sir; for 1952 we have 60 
positions in the immediate Office of the Secretary, which includes 
the Secretary, Under Secretary, Assistant Secretary, and Assistant 
Secretary for Air. 

We have 506 positions for the Administrative Office. 

We have 10 positions for special assignments. 

We have 178 positions for the Oflice of Industrial Relations. 

We have 413 positions for the Office of Naval Material. 

We have 178 positions for the Office of the Comptroller. 

We have 17 positions for the Office of the General Counsel. 

Nineteen positions for the Office of Information. 

Nine positions for the Naval Petroleum Reserves. 

Eleven positions tor the Office of Management Engineer. 

Fifteen positions for the Board for the Correction of Naval Records. 

One position for the Board of Decorations and Medals. 

Seventeen positions for the Board of Review, Discharges and Dis- 
missals. 

Five positions for the Naval Examining Board. 

Three positions for the Medical Survey Review Board. 

Two positions for the Naval Retiring Review Board. 

Six positions for the Naval Clemency Board. 

Four positions for the Physical Disability Appeal Board. 

Five positions for the Physical Review Council. 

Nine positions for the Navy Exhibit Center. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In those positions you are enumerating civilian ? 

Mr. Ditton. Those were civilian positions. 

Mr. Suerrarp. All right. Give me the counterpart of military. 

Mr. Dition. Very well. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That total was how many, please? 

Mr. Ditton. That totals 1,468 positions, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. All right. Now give us the military. 

Mr. Dituon. As of now, sir, or June 30, 1952 ? 

Mr. Suepparp. The last date. 

Mr. Ditton. That would be April 30, 1951, sir. Is that acceptable ¢ 

Mr. Suerparp. That is all right. 

Mr. Ditton. We have a total of 245 officers and 94 enlisted in the 
executive oflice of the Secretary. 


REQUESTED INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sueprarp. How much of an increase are you requesting over 
and above those figures for the year 1952 projection ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. There are 83 additional positions. 

Mr. Surrrarp. In the civilian category ¢ 

Mr. Ditio0n. In the civilian category; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Eighty-three added? 
Mr. Ditton. That is right, sir. 
Mr. Taner. To the figures you gave us? 

Mr. Ditton. They were included in those figures, sir. 

Mr. Sneprarp. They were included in the 1,468 ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir; 1,468 was the total. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Was the additional military a part of the 248 and the 

4 you gave us? 

Mr. Ditton. As of June 30, 1952, sir, there will be 336 officers and 

111 enlisted. 


BASIS OF INCREASE 


Mr. Suerrarp. What is that chargeable to? Is that additional 
workload ? 

Mr. Ditton. Well, mainly it is additional workload: the majority 
are in the Office of Naval Material, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Of what ? 

Mr. Ditton. The Office of Naval Material. 


CONSULTANT AND SPECIALIST PERSON NEL 


Mr. Sueprarp. Out of that total civilians you gave us, how many, 
if any, are there in the so-called specialist bracket! Are there any / 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. Twelve full-time and 12 part-time contract 
employees. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Twelve full-time and 12 part-time? 

Mr. Dition. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Will you list the 12 full-time and the 12 part-time 
by name and their duties, please? If you do not have it available you 
can put it in the record later. Do you have it with you / 

Mr. Ditton. I have it with me, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Allright. Put it in the record. 

Mr. Ditton. Robert Green, Office of Naval Material; full-time con- 
tract, $29.20 per day; consultant on production problems, particularly 
on production facilities for critical components and end products. 
Mr. Green is president and general manager of Automotive Materials 
Corp. 

Edwin B. Olson, Office of Naval Material; full-time, $29.20 per day ; 
adviser to Planning and Critical Components Section for production 
of all end items required for logistic support of Navy; presently con- 
nected with Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

Wilfred L. Goodwyn, Office of Naval Material; 18 days per month; 
$50 per day; member of the Navy Contract Adjustment Board. 

William R. Biggs, Office of Naval Material; 18 days per month; 
$50 per day; member of the Navy Contract Adjustment Board. 

Harold C. Yeager, full-time contract, $38.48 per day; director, 
Planning and Coordination Division, Office of Naval Material. 

Edgar H. Shumate, Office of Naval Material: full-time contract, 
$38.48 per day; to develop techniques for evaluating proposals and 
estimates submitted by prospective suppliers of military material. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is his background? Where is he from / 

Mr. Ditton. I do not have his background, but I do recall that 
Mr. Shumate formerly was connected with the Navy during World 
War II. 


Mr. Suerrarp. All right. 
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Mr. Ditton, Roy C. Muir, full-time contract, $46.16 per day; ad- 
viser in production management, Office of Naval Material. 

Donald C. McVay, Office of Naval Material; 18 days per month, 
$50 per day; consultant on organizational matters. 

Edwin H. Barker, full-time contract, Office of Naval Material; $50 
per day; assistant chief of Naval Material and director of Procure- 
ment Policy Division. 

Malcolm Catlin, Office of Naval Material; full-time contract, $43.04 
per day; director, Material Review Staff. 

Stanley S. Miller, Office of Navy Material; 18 days per month, 
$37.68 per day; to review onematape to aimaphiey procurement methods. 

Saverio F. Procopio, 18 days per month, $33.84 per day; Office of 
Naval Material; to analyze war projects insurance rating plan. 

Robert N. Anthony, Office of Naval Material; 18 days per month, $50 
per day; special consultant on procurement practices. 

Abraham Zaleznik, 18 days per month, Office of Naval Material; 
$37.68 per day; special consultant on procurement practices. 

Woodworth B. Clum, full-time contract, Office of Naval Material ; 
$30 per day; adviser on policy and procedural matters concerned with 
negotiation of contracts. 

Chase Traweek, Office of Under Secretary of the Navy; Full-time 
contract, $50 per day; adviser on organization and management 
planning particularly as it relates to research and development. 

W alter A. English, Office of Naval Petroleum Reserves; 15 days per 
month, $50 per day; a member of the operating committee, petroleum 
reserve No. 4. 


William A. Leary, Office of the Comptroller; Full-time contract, 


$50 per day; to implement the Comptroller’s organization within 
the Navy. 

Frank J. Haley, Office of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy; 
18 days per month, $50 per day ; consultant on Military Sea Transpor- 
tation Service. 

E. Perkins McGuire, Office of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy ; 
8 days per year, $30.10 per day: member of the Advisory Committee 
for Operation of Nav y Exchanges and Ships’ Stores. 

Richard M. Paget, Office of ‘the Assistant Secretary of the Navy; 
8 days per year, $30.10 per day; member of the Advisory Committee 
for Operation of Navy Exchanges and Ships’ Stores. 

Spottswood ith hite, Office of the Assistant Secretar y of the Navy, 
S days per year, $30.10 per day; member, Advisory Committee for 
Operation of Navy Exchanges and Ships’ Stores. 

Clayton Burwell, Office of the Assistant Sect retary of the Navy for 
Air; full-time contract, $39.44 per day ; consultant on aviation matters. 

James H. Smith, Office of the Secret ary of the Navy, full-time con- 
tract, $50 per day. 

Mr. Chairman, his duties have been classified. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ditton. That concludes the contract employees. 


LOYALTY SCREENING OF CONTRACT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Suerrarp. Have all these contract employees been subjected 
to the same screening as other employees of the Government? I mean 
completely. 
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Mr. Ditton. They have been; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You are sure of that, are you? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. Pick up the next item. If there is no 
objection upon the part of the committee, I will run through these 
breakdowns and then introduce the witness for questions. 


TRAVEL 


The next item is “Travel,” for which you are asking $287,000. 

Mr. Ditton. Mr. Chairman, that figure for the Executive Office of 
the Secretary has $287,000 for travel, and another item of $38,000 for 
travel in connection with exhibits. 

The breakdown of the $287,000 for travel is as follows: $3,000 for 
the Secretary’s office. This includes military travel as well, sir. $85,000 
for the administrative office; $4,000 for special assignments; $23,000 
for the Office of Industrial Relations; $75,000 for the Office of Naval 
Material; $46,000 for the Office of the Comptroller; $5,000 for the 
office of the general counsel; $31,000 for the Office of Information; 
$6,000 for the naval petroleum reserves ; $5,000 for the Office of Man- 
agement Engineer; and $4,000 for the miscellaneous boards in EXOS. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. Suepparp. On your next item, which is very small, there is $1,000 
for “Transportation of things” which would fall within the Secre- 
tary’s office. What is that? 

Mr. Ditton. Primarily the transportation costs of tabulating 
equipment, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You mean leased tabulating equipment ? 

Mr. Ditton. When we procure it, sir, we have to pay for its delivery. 

Mr. Suerrarp. This has to do with outright procurement of tabu- 
lating mechanical devices and nothing under lease ? 

Mr. Ditton. It covers both. 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Mr. Suepparp. All right. The next item is “Communication serv- 
ices,” $147,000. 

Mr. Ditxon. Of the $147,000, sir, $115,000 is the EXOS share of 
the communication service which is administered by the Army. There 
is $20,000 for long distance and $12,000 for postage. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, these are established prices and the 
only control over them is the volume used ? 

Mr. Ditxton. That is correct, sir, for the $115,000 and the long 
distance. 

RENTS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Suerparp. I see you reflect nothing here on rents and utilities 
service. Why do you not have a 1952 requirement for that? 

Mr. Ditton. I think we do, sir. $49,000 for rentals. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I am looking at your 1952 estimate here. Maybe I 
am wrong. 
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Mr. Ditton. I beg your pardon, sir; there is nothing for EXOS, 
but under Department-wide classification there is $49,000 for the rental 
of tabulating equipment. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Sueprarp. All right. Your next item is “Printing and repro- 
duction,” for which you are making a request for $317,900. 

Mr. Dion. The $317,900 is broken down as follows: 

That is $118,900 for the Administrative Office; $86,000 for the Of- 
fice of Industrial Relations; $65,000 for the Office of Naval Material; 
$31,000 for the Office of the Comptroller. 

All other items in the Executive Office of the Secretary, $17,000. 

There is one additional item there, sir, of $107,100, covering De- 
partment-wide requirements for the procurement of general-purpose 
forms such as civil service forms. They are standard Government 
forms purchased in EXOS for use by the Navy throughout. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Suerrarp. Very well; let us pick up the “Other contractual 
services,” for which you are making a request for EXOS of $150,000 
and departmental of $830,000. 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct, sir; $150,000 for the EXOS portion 
is for moves, alterations, and the like. Any moves involving any of 
the EXOS offices, or alterations to the offices, of electrical outlets and 
that sort of thing, sir, is included in the $150,000 estimate. 

Mr. Suepparp. Your total request, then, in the combination of the 
two, would be $980,000? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes, sir. 

The remaining portion, $830,000, is broken down as follows: $330,- 
000 is the Navy’s contribution to the SecDef Public Information Of- 
fice. That is the Office of the Secretary of Defense; $225,000 is an 
estimate for directed moves involving the Department as a whole, 
where no charge can be placed against any individual bureau or office; 
$75,000 is for security, which represents an additional guard force we 
require over and above what is furnished to us by GSA; $100,000 is 
for the production of films. 

The remaining portion of $100,000 is for the construction and re- 
furbishment of Navy exhibits. 


SUPPLIES 


Mr. Suepparp. The next is item 8, “Supplies,” in which you are mak- 

ing a request for EXOS of $135,000. 
{r. Ditton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Your total request is $135,000. Explain that. 

Mr. Ditton. The $135,000, sir, is for supplies for the Executive 
Office of the Secretary and can be attributed to the increase which 
we are asking for the Office of Naval Material and for the opera- 
tion of the remainder of the Executive Office of the Secretary through- 
out the fiscal year. 
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EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparv. Under item 9, “Equipment,” you are making a total 
request of $254,000; $54,000 is for EXOS and the departmental is 
the $200,000. 

Mr. Ditton. The $54,000 for EXOS, sir, is the equipment for the 
Executive Office of the Secretary, a portion of which is for the addi- 
tional people we are requesting. 

The $200,000 is for replacement of equipment in the defense print- 
ing service. The defense printing service is operated under an indus- 
trial fund. Its charter, however, does not include the replacement of 
its equipment. We have to include the equipment replacement in this 
appropriation. 

OLD EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. What are you doing with the old equipment? You 
show no credit here. 

Mr. Duron. The old equipment either is declared surplus, sir, or is 
transferred to other naval activities. In other words, when the defense 
printing service was set up the equipment was kept separate. Some of 
it we send back to Mechanicsburg to be repaired, if possible, and then 
issued again. 

This is new equipment for the defense printing service. 


TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS 


Mr. Sueprarp. The next and last item is rather small, “Taxes and 
assessments,” $5,000 under EXOS. What particular taxes are you 
paying that would fall within that category ? 

Mr. Ditxon. That is social security, sir, for the temporary em- 
ployees. 

NEW FUNCTION—NAVY EXHIBIT PROGRAM 


Mr. Suerrarp. How many new functions are incorporated in those 
we have just covered, if any, that have not been in the appropriations 
heretofore ? 

Mr. Ditton. The Navy exhibit program, sir, it is not necessarily a 
new function, but it is new to this appropriation. 

Mr. Serpanrp. Is that the function wherein you exhibit mechanical 
devices et cetera throughout the geographical areas of the country? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Such as you did in Chicago some 5 or 6 years ago? 

Mr. Ditton. That is right; and at State fairs and public demonstra- 
tions. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is now transferred to the Secretary’s office for 
what reason? Closer cognizance ? 

Mr. Ditton. We feel we can administer it as a single program much 
better than when it was spread throughout the bureaus. 

Mr. Suepparp. By the way, what is the policy they are exercising in 
the Secretary’s office relative to responding to different requests from 
geographical areas of the country?) What formula has to be followed 
in order to have the acquiescence of the Secretary ? 

Mr. Dixton. I do not think there is any formula that has to be fol- 
lowed. In the past year we have had about 50 places where we have 
sent exhibits. We do it if we have the personnel and if we have the 
exhibit we can put on for the State fair or other public demonstration. 
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Mr. Sueprparp. Do you draw your exhibit invariably from the area 
in which the fair is taking place, or do you ship some of it from some 
other place? 

Mr. Ditton. Of course that is the first criteria, sir. If it is a new 
device, where there perhaps are not too many in existence, we have to 
ship them to the area in many cases. 


UNEXPENDED AND UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Suerrarp. With reference to your total appropriations which 
you have had heretofore, including the fourth supplemental, what is 
the total amount of your unexpended and unobligated balance as of 
the most recent date you have? 

Mr. Ditton. Mr. Waller has that, sir, and will supply it. 

Mr. Wa ter. Out of $7,583,139 available, $6,131,568 has been obli- 
gated. Of the total obligations, $5,221,382 has been spent. 

Mr. Taser. This is as of what date? 

Mr. Watter. April 30, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. $5,221,382? 

Mr. Watter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That means a balance of $2 million? 

Mr. Water. No, sir. Your $5,221,382 which is spent is included 
in the obligation figure, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What do you have unobligated and unexpended ? 

Mr. Water. We have unobligated 20 percent. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Give me the total figure. 

Mr. Watter. Unobligated, $1,451,571. 

Mr. Suepparp. As of what date? 

Mr. Watter. April 30. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Riley? 


CONTRACT EMPLOYEES PER DIEM RATES 


Mr. Rriey. I notice that most of these contract employees are on 

yer diem basis. 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrury. How many days a month do they work? 

Mr. Dit1on. If they are full-time contract, they would work the 
same as the civil-service employee. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you pay them on a 30-day basis? 

Mr. Ditton. The days of work. 

Mr. Ritey. Five days a week? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Do they get travel and subsistence in addition to that? 

Mr. Ditton. If they are traveling, yes, sir. If they travel from 
place to place, they get their travel and their subsistence—$9 per day. 

Mr. Rirey. They do not get any subsistence in Washington ? 

Mr. Ditton. Oh, no,sir. They are the same as the civil-service em- 
ployees, except that they are on a per diem basis. 


TYPE OF FILMS PROCURED 


Mr. Riney. I see. Just what is this $100,000 for films? Is that 
microfilming for records? 

Mr. Ditton. No, sir. I will give you a breakdown of what that 
is for, sir. 
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Mr. Ruey. Just briefly. 

Mr. Ditxon. It provides for safety films, sir, which are produced 
by the Office of Industrial Relations. In this particular case, sir, it 
will provide $18,000 for the purchase of films commercially. Then it 
will provide $26,000 for the production of one film on accident pre- 
vention. 

Mr. Riry. These are safety films? 

Mr. Ditton. Safety films principally; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritzy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. SHerparp. Mr. Taber? 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. How many employees have you in your set-up for the 
fiscal year 1951? 

Mr. Ditton. For the fiscal year 1951, sir? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Mr. Ditton. We had in 1951, sir, 1,885 positions. 

Mr. Taner. That is man-years? 

Mr. Ditton. Those are positions, sir. We had 1,144 man-years in 
1951. 

Mr. Taper. 1,144. 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. How many have you actually at the moment ? 

Mr. Ditton. On April 30 we had 1,257 people on board. 

Mr. Taser. Next year you are planning on what? 

Mr. Ditton. We plan to have 1,468 positions. 

Mr. Taser. How many man-years ? 

Mr. Diion. 1,419 man-years. 

Mr. Taser. May I see that sheet you had for a moment ? 

Mr. SHerrarp. Surely. 


BOARDS OF THE NAVY 


Mr. Taser. Where would the money be for the expenses of the 
boards in the Navy? 

Mr. Ditton. Those that are in EXOS, sir, are in this appropriation. 

Mr. Taser. Well, does that cover all of them or would there be 
others ? 

Mr. Ditton. Well, there are very few others at the executive level. 
These are the appeal boards at the Secretary of Navy level. 

Mr. Taser. Would you be able to give me a breakdown of each 
one of those boards? 

Mr. Dizon. Personal services, travel, and the object breakdown 
for each one of those boards? 

Mr. Taner. Yes. 

Mr. Ditton. I think we can, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Is it much of a job? 

Mr. Ditton. I do not believe it will be, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Allright. I would like to see it. 

Mr. Ditton. Very well, sir. 

Mr. SHerrarp. Just a minute; you mean for the record? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Mr. Surrrarp. Very well. 

(The information is as follows :) 
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INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Taser. How much are you spending on information activities? 

Mr. Ditton. Information activities as a whole, sir? First is the 
$330,000 which is our contribution to the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Taper. You mean that is used for that purpose. Now, is there 
another source of funds, insofar as he is concerned ? 

Mr. Drixon. I believe there may be, sir. I am not familiar with 
where else he may get his funds for the Office, Secretary of Defense, 
but our portion of it is $330,000. 

Mr. Suerparp. Admiral, do you want to answer that ? 

Admiral Ciexron. He gets the same amount from each service, I 
believe. 

Mr. Taper. What is that? 

Admiral Ciexton. He gets the same amount from the Army and 
the same amount from the Air Force. I do not know whether he has 
any additional money in his own appropriation or not. 

Mr. Ditton. I believe he has $210,000. 

Mr. Manon. If I may interrupt: General Moore, I believe you 
promised that you would get together all in one package a complete 
statement about the public information services of the Department 
of Defense, cutting through the Army, Navy, Air Force, and so forth; 
is that right ? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. a 

Mr. Manon. You will be in a position to present that and give us 
a breakdown of the personnel, as to who they are and so on? 

General Moore. Mr. Fritchey, Director of Public Information in 
the Department of Defense, is expected to carry that presentation 
and is working on it. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That would be developed, then, at a later stage in 
the hearings; is that correct ? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. All right; then I will not go into that any further at 
the moment. 

What are the other contractual services ? 

Mr. Ditton. There is a breakdown there, sir, in that right-hand 
column. 

Mr. Taper. I see. Isee what you mean. I do not think I have any 
more questions at the moment. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Wigglesworth ? 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I do not believe so. 


Recorps ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Srerrarp. In your “Records administration, No. 9,” there is 
reflected $1,915,000, which is explained on page 10-80. 

Mr. Ditton. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you justify that, please? 

Mr. Dition. This is one program, sir, and there is also a subpro- 
gram. 

The major portion of this, sir, is the Naval Records Management 
Centers, which is $1,676,000. This maintains for the Navy, five rec- 
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ords centers, strategically located throughout the country. One of 
them is at Garden City, Long Island. One of them is at Mechanics- 
burg, Pa. One is at Alexandria. One is in New Orleans. The 
other is in San Bruno, Calif. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Will you split your estimate up for the $1,676,000 
into the respective stations to which you have referred ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. On page 10-83 is the amount of money by 
the five records centers. 

Garden City is $859,200. At that center, sir, that figure includes 
the maintenance of the buildings, and the guard force as well. 

The one at Mechanicsburg includes the operation of the center only. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is for $249,100 ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. $249,100. We get the maintenance and guard service, 
of course, from the Mechanicsburg station. 

At Alexandria the $253,200 includes some guard service, but no 
maintenance. 

At New Orleans the $86,100 is for operations only and does not 
include maintenance, as it is located on the naval station there. 

San Bruno, $228,400. That includes the maintenance of all the 
buildings and the guard service and, of course, the administration of 
the center. 


DIVISION OF RECORDS CENTERS 


Mr. Suerrarp. Why are your records centers broken up into those 
five areas ? 

Mr. Dition. Each one of them has a mission to perform for the area. 
For instance, New York is carrying at the present time all the mili- 
tary personnel records. The one at Mechanicsburg is carrying the 
civilian personnel records and certain contract records. The one here 
in Alexandria is taking the files out of the Navy Department located 
here in Washington, and they are located here at Alexandria so that 
they will be readily available to the activities in the Department. 
The one at New Orleans is carrying certain contract records, flight 
records, flight logs, ship logs, and that sort of material. The one in 
California is carrying the fleet files and activities on the west coast, 
including the Ele venth, Twelfth, and Thirteenth Naval Distri icts, and 
the Pacific. 

CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES AT RECORDS CENTERS 


Mr. Suepprarp. With reference to the number of civilians, you gave 
us originally a figure of 1,468. Did that civilian total cover this 
operation ¢ 

Mr. Ditvon. No, sir; it did not. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then I will ask you at this point: What are the 
total civilians and total military employed at each one of these 
respective centers? 

Mr. Dron. Very well, sir. In 1952, sir, the total is 518 civilians, 
broken down as follows: 

Garden City, 270 positions and 258 man-years. 

Mechanic sburg, 62 positions and 60 man-years. 

Alexandria, 68 positions and 65 man-years. 

New Orleans, 26 positions and 24 man-years. 

San Bruno, 43 positions and 41 man-years. 
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That makes a total of the program for the records centers of 518 
positions and 498 man-years. 

May I amend that last statement, sir? 

Mr. Suerrarp. I think I would. 

Mr. Ditton. The total includes the district records management 
offices, which are personnel assigned to the district commandants’ 
staffs to work on the work-measurement programs and to get the 
records out of the activities into the records centers. Those total 49. 

Mr. Taser. Are they included in the 518? 

Mr. Ditton. They are included in the 518 and the 498. 

Mr. Taser. Forty-nine positions ? 

Mr. Ditton. And 47 man-years. 


MICROFILMING 


Mr. Taner. Does that include anything in the nature of micro- 
filming, or anything of that character, that would enable us to get 
along with a smaller amount of space 4 

Mr. Ditton. Mr. Taber, this was a records program that was started 
in the Navy in 1941. It is 10 years old now. It started with a very 
few records going into the first records center. 

I might go back, sir, and reflect that in 1942 10,000 cubie feet of 
records were put into a records center. Progressively that has been 
increased over the last 10 years. We estimate we will have a total in 
1952 of the records in the centers of 1,278,000 cubic feet of records. 

These records are not dead files. We have come before the Congress 
to obtain approval of schedules for the retirement and destruction of 
records. Those which have any historical value go to the National 
Archives. Those which have no historical value and are not further 
needed, so far as the Navy is concerned, are burned or destroyed. 

Now, there are certain groups of records we put on microfilm to re- 
tain them in less space. Most records that go into the centers have a 
program for their retirement or for destroying the records after 5 
years. However, before they are destroyed, even though we have the 
authority from the Congress to destroy them, we usually check to see 
if there is any use that can be made of those records. If there is the 
slightest use that can be made of them we retain them and then at that 
time determine whether it is more economical to put them on film or to 
keep them as they are. 

There is a continuing program, a continuing cycle, to get the old 
records out; and there is a great emphasis placed on all the Navy ac- 
tivities to get their records into the centers. 

On the west coast, for instance, there has been a critical shortage 
of office space in the activities that have been expanded there. We 
have gone into those activities, lifted up their records, which they use 
from day to day, and put them in the center. We do it because they 
know full well we can give them 24-hour service on those records. 
We can get them back to them in 24 hours if they have to have them. 

Here at Alexandria we have a fairly large microfilm set-up which is 
continually working on microfilming of records. 

I might add, too, sir, that this program that started in the Navy 
back in 1941 and 1942 is the pattern for the Federal Records Act 
which was passed last year and which is now being adopted in other 
Government departments. 
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DISTRICT RECORDS MANAGEMENT OFFICES 


Mr. Sueprarp. All right. Let us pick up the next item, which is the 
“District records management offices, $239,000.” 

Mr. Ditton. The assignments for 1952 of district records manage- 
ment offices includes the increase of nine in this program, which we 
are requesting, and are distributed as follows: 

Four in the First Naval District; four in the Third Naval District ; 
four in the Fourth Naval District; five in the Fifth Naval District; 
four in the Sixth Naval District; five in the Ninth Naval District; 
six in the Eleventh Naval District; five in the Twelfth Naval District; 
four in the Thirteenth Naval District; four in the Fourteenth Naval 
District, and four in PRNC, and these are the people who work in 
the activities to help get the records to the records centers. That is 
not their only responsibility. They have forms control, reports con- 
trol, management-improvement programs, work-measurement pro- 
grams which they coordinate within their respective districts, func- 
tioning on the district commandant’s staff. 

Mr. Suerparp. All right. Mr. Riley, are there any questions upon 
those two items? 

Mr. Rrxy. No questions. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Taber? 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Taper. What is the number of people involved in that $233,000 
of personal services? 

Mr. Ditton. That was a total of 49, sir. 

Mr. Taser. The $1,676,000 does not cover the 518, does it? 

Mr. Ditton. No, sir; it does not. The total of the two figures makes 
$1,915,000, sir. 

Mr. Taser. All right. That is all. 


CONTINGENCIES OF THE NAvy 


Mr. Snerrarp. All right, gentlemen; we will pick up the next activ- 
ity, “No. 10, for contingencies of the Navy,” in which is reflected a 
request of $42,127,000, as shown on page 10-85 of the justifications. 

I understand, Mr. Dillon, there is only a portion of this you wish 
to address yourself to; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. Make your presentation to such portion 
as you care to comment upon. 

Mr. Ditton. We are requesting, sir, in 1952 the same amount of 
money we had in 1951 for the “Miscellaneous current expenses.” That 
was $195,000. 

In addition to that, sir, we are asking for $10,000 for congressional 
travel. 

Mr. Suerparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Ditton. The $195,000, as I mentioned before, sir, is the same 
amount we had this year. The way we administer this money is that 
we give to the fleet commands certain amounts. Admiral Sherman 
approves at the beginning of the fiscal year a list of activities of com- 
manders, fleet commanders, district commandants, and the like. It 
is not too much individually. 
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For instance, they are going to spend in fiscal 1951 about $25,000 
for the Pacific F leet. In the Atlantic Fleet it will be about $20,000. 

The remaining portion of the money is distributed to the district 
commandants and the heads of activities, at approximately $400 per 
quarter, or around $1,500 to $1,800 per year, depending on the activity 
and how much required entertainment he is forced to repay. 


COMMENDATION OF MR. DILLON 


Mr. Suerparp. I want to compliment Secretary Matthews for send- 
ing a man of your competence to carry the load for the Secretary’s 
Office. 

Mr. Ditton. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. I think you have done a remarkable job. I can say 
to you without intruding upon your conscience that I think the Sec- 
retary owes you much. I hope he recognizes that sometime later on 
the road with you and your assistants. 

Mr. Duton. Thank you, sir, very much. 

Mr. Suerrarp. We will excuse you now and take up some other 
subject matter. 

Mr. Ditton. Thank you, sir. 


Tuespay, June 5, 1951. 


OPERATION AND CONSERVATION OF NAVAL 
PETROLEUM RESERVES 


WITNESSES 


CAPT. R. H. MEADE, CEC, UNITED STATES NAVY, DIRECTOR, NAVAL 
PETROLEUM RESERVES 

COL. 0. F. KOTICK, UNITED STATES ARMY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 
NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 

LT. COMDR. J. C. BOMKE (SC), UNITED STATES NAVAL RESERVE, 
FISCAL OFFICER, NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 


Funds available for obligation 





Estimate, 
951 1952 


Appropriation or estimate. ---.....--..---.-.------ -| $9,500,000 | $4,000, 000 | $11, 908, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for adminis- | 
trative reappropriation in subsequent years) -..........__._- 


Actual, 1950 | oat ie 
| 











36, 248 | 


Jowoeeccoccecce| coecccosccecoo 








Total obligations..........--. hse on Ib 0 aig sip Dennen their ti 9, 463, 752 | 4, 000, 000 11, 908, 000 
| | 





Obligations by activities 











| 
: : r | Estimate, | Estimate, 
Description Actual, 1950 | 1951 | 1952 
—| | 
1, Field administration ssa batt | $106, 732 | $107, 006 $108, 000 
2. Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1_------ : elt Te | 9, 323, 700 3, 893, 000 11, 500, 000 
3. Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 3-..........---..-.-..------ NS Ree A ES i 300, 000 
SE; DEP ee ee IIE once d komen escactsenuescumeene oat pO Oe a a ee Ee ee 


i 





AES EE DRL REAP IR het RTE | 9 463, 752 | 4, 000, 000 11, 908, 000 
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Summary of obligations by objects 





" F | Estimate, Estimate, 
Object classification | Actual, 1950 1951 1952 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions._...._______- 
Average number of all employees... -_- 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions___- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base _. 
Payment above basic rates__..__ 





Total personal service obligations. 


Personal services...- 

Trave) "2 , , a | 

Other contractual services. _-- : ate HEH 377 3, 925, 50 11, 830,000 
Supplies and materials______ sencintcnanetass iinet 1, 305 3,700 | 3,375 
Equipment_. . ; ; EN em «Th, 5 322 00 | 400 


_ lo — eee 3 eee 
Total obligations aN emir er 752 | "4,000, 000 11, 908, 000 





Mr. Suerrarp. Admiral Hopwood, will you present the witnesses ? 

Admiral Horwoop. The next witness is Captain Meade, who will 
take up the appropriation found under tab 23, “Operation and con- 
servation of naval petroleum reserves.” 

Mr. Suerrarp. Captain, do you have a general statement you wish 
to make with respect to the estimate for 1952 of $11,908,000 4 

Captain Meape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Present your general statement, please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Captain Meapr. The Office of Naval Petroleum Reserves was estab- 
lished in 1927 as a part of the Office of the Secretary of the Navy. A 
directive issued by the Secretary dated June 6, 1944, redefined this 
Office, as “Office of the Director, Naval Petroleum and Oil Shale 
Reserves” with duties as follows: To take custody and charge of the 
reserves on behalf of the Secretary; to formulate plans and programs 
for the exploration, prospecting, conservation, protection, develop- 
ment, use, and operation of such reserves and for the production of oil 
therefrom; to make recommendations to the Secretary with respect 
thereto; to execute such plans and programs as are duly approved; 
and to consult with the bureaus and other offices of the Navy Depart- 
ment and other Government departments and agencies to the extent 
necessary for the administration and control of such reserves and to 
obtain production therefrom. 

The current projects in furtherance of these aims for which funds 
are being requested for the fiscal year 1952 are: 

(1) The continuation of the dev elopment program in Naval Petro- 
leum Reserve No. 1 (Elk Hills), California, a comprehensive under- 
taking aimed at the complete development of the potential productive 
capes ity of the reserve. 

(2) The operation of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1, which 
includes costs of producing Navy’s share of test production and main- 
tenance of the field.in a state of readiness to produce. 








1 


(3) The drilling of two exploratory wells to explore the deeper 
horizons in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 3 (Teapot Dome). These 
horizons have been found productive in land adjacent to the reserve. 

(4) Administration of the reserves, including field office expeises, 
employment of expert consultants, and transfers to the United States 
Geological Survey for its work in connection with the naval petroleum 
reserves. bi 

No funds are being requested at this time for the appropriation 
“Exploration of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 (Alaska) .” Previous 
plans were based on continuing the exploration program until De- 
cember 31, 1952, at which time exploration would cease unless very 
favorable results were obtained. Pursuant to the declaration of a 
national emergency and attending critical material shortages, the 
policy has been restudied and the potential closing date advanced 1 
year to December 31, 1951. A sincere effort will be made to close 
out the exploration program with funds presently available, provid- 
ing the Secretary of the Navy about July 1, 1951, decides to dis- 
continue the exploration program. Should the Secretary decide that 
the results obtained prior to July 1, 1951, are very favorable, a re- 
quest for a deficiency or supplemental appropriation will be made to 
provide for the continuation of the exploration program, 

The Navy is actively cooperating with the Bureau of Mines on 
that Bureau’s research regarding the potentialities of oil shale as a 
source of petroleum. 

From fiscal year 1916 through fiscal year 1950 the total income from 
all sources from the naval petroleum reserves was approximately 
$90,000,000. During the same period expenditures amounted to 
approximately $60,000,000. It may, therefore, be pointed out that 
after exploring and developing Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 to its 
present potential and having proven a reserve of approximately 700,- 
000,000 barrels of oil in this field, and having carried out the Alaskan 
exploration program, and administration of the other reserves, the 
total income figure exceeds all capital and noncapital expenditures 
made to date by approximately $30,000,000. 

Should Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 (Elk Hills) be put on full 
production pursuant to a joint resolution of Congress at 80,000 barrels 
per day (50,000 from Shallow zone and 30,000 from Stevens zone), 
the Government’s shares thereof would aggregate 44,856 barrels daily 
from the Shallow zone having a present value of $2.13 per barrel, and 
23,793 barrels daily from the Stevens zone, having a present value of 
$2.70 per barrel. The total daily income from this production would 
then aggregate $95,543 from the Shallow zone and $64,241 from the 
Stevens zone oil, or in all $159,784. This sum would total $58,321,160 
for oil alone, which with additional income from sale of gasoline would 
bring the total revenues to a sum in excess of $60,000,000 annually. 

Summing up the foregoing, it will be noted that there has been a 
shift of emphasis to areas where development in reserves in the 
continental United States can be expected to produce results of value 
if a major war should come. It has been possible to plan this result 
and ask for less money than was appropriated for the current fiscal] 
year. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Thank you, Captain. Without objection, we will in- 
sert in the record, at this point, page 10-255 of the justificat ions. 
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Synopsis of estimate 
Obligations, 1950 
Estimate, 1951: 
Presently available 
Proposed fourth supplemental 
SIE RESTS LEE A 


11, 908, 000 


Analysis by activity 





| 1951 estimate 
Activity 1950 obli- | | 1952 esti- 


gations | Presently | Fourth sup-| Transfer of Total mate 
available | plemental | functions ‘. 











Field administration___- $106, 732 | $107, 000 $107, 


$108. 000 
Nav 4 Petroleum Reserve 


No 9, 323,700 | 3,893,000 |........___- 3, 893, 000 11, 500, 000 
Naval ‘Petroleum Reserve | 





No es. 300, 000 
Nav al oil shale reserves. _____- iia wie 








Total obligations... .. | 8,782 | 4, 000, 000 | 4,000, 000 | 11, 908, 000 














RESULTS OF ALASKAN EXPLORATION 


Mr. SueprarD. Before we go into the details of the presentation 
we have before us, what was the best report you had on your Alaskan 
exploration, irrespective of the shut-down we have before us? When 
was that? ; 

Captain Meape. The best field we have found in Petroleum Reserve 
No. 4 is at a location called Umiat in the southeastern portion of the 
reserve on the Colville River. We have been estimating the potential 
there, and there is something like 50 million barrels of oil recoverable. 
The estimates vary. The Reteiii of Mines has said 150 million, but 
a good, conservative figure is perhaps 50 million. 

We have found a very tiny field up at Cape Simpson on the Arctic 
Circle which is estimated at perhaps 200,000 barrels—very small. 

We have a gas field at Point Barrow, and there are other minor 
shows. Almost everywhere you put a hole, you get minor shows, but 
those that I have mentioned are the important finds today. 

Mr. Suepprarp. What is the estimated gas output at Point Barrow? 
Is it in the commercial category or not? 

Captain Mrape. It has been used by the Government itself. We 
have been heating the camp with our own gas. To that extent it is 
commercial. If it were in a continental location, it would be a nice 
commercial field, but at that location it has no conceivable value for 
purposes other than use right at the camp. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, the military installations are so far 
away it would not pay to pipe it? 

Captain Mrape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. What happened to the lower field in Alaska? 

Captain Mrapre. The Umiat field? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Yes. They were working on it about a year and a 
half ago. 

Captain Meapr. We are still drilling holes there, and we have an 
operating committee meeting of advisers scheduled to meet at Fair- 
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banks this month to evaluate the results at that field and advise the 
Secretary as to whether the prospects in that field and other fields like 
it would, in their opinion, justify any further exploration. 


Fretp ApMINISTRATION 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will pick up your first item, “Field administra- 
tion,” for which you project an estimate of $108,000. The justifica- 
tions are reflected on page 10-256. 

Give us an operation report on that requirement. 

Captain Meape. Funds are provided in this program for maintain- 
ing the Office of the Inspector, Naval Petroleum Reserves, in Cali- 
fornia, who is the field representative of the Director, and for the 
reestablishment of the Office of Inspector at Casper, Wyo., for Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 3 and naval oil-shale reserves, who will act in 
the same capacity as the inspector in California. All officer and 
civilian travel both in the field and from the Director’s office is in- 
cluded in this program. 


EMPLOYMENT OF EXPERT CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Sueprarp. How about the item of $20,000 for the employment 
of expert consultants? Are they employed on a per diem basis or a 
straight outright contract basis ? 

Captain Mrape. We have a contract with De Golyer & MacNaugh- 
ton which is based upon the amount of services performed. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is the same Texas firm you have had over a 
period of time? 

Captain Mrapr. Yes. They are probably the foremost petroleum 
engineers in the world. P 


ALLOCATION TO UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Mr. Suepparp. What about the next item of $32,000 for allocation 
to the United States Geological Survey. for lease supervision of Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 2 and custodianship of Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 3? 

Captain Meapr. The United States Geological Survey has oflices at 
Taft, Calif., and in Wyoming where they have a group of people who 
are doing oil-field supervision of this nature, involving the making 
of leases and protecting the Government’s interests as to royalties. 
It has been found expedient to have them work that way in that respect 
but under our supervision. 


Nava Perroteum Reserve No. 1 
EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. Pick up the next item, “Exploration and develop- 
ment,” where you are asking for $10,650,000 for exploration and 
development in connection with Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1. 

Captain Merapre. Funds are provided herein for carrying out the 
program for exploration and development of Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No, 1, Elk Hills, Calif. That, in brief, includes a number of 
major items which involve construction of a gas-processing plant. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF GAS-PROCESSING PLANT 


Mr. Suerrarp. What is the anticipated cost of the plant ? 

Captain Mrape. The anticipated cost of the plant is $4 million for 
the construction of the plant and $1.5 million for necessary gathering 
lines thereto. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You are going to use that plant for what purpose? 

Captain Mreapre. May I ask Colonel Kotick, who is a geologist, to 
give vou the explanation of the particular purpose of that plant? 

Colonel Koricx. We have at the present time one gasoline plant 
constructed about 30 years ago which has a capacity of about 20 mil- 
lion cubic feet per day. 

Mr. Suerparp. Is that the old Sampson plant? 

Colonel Koricx. It is the only one which has been there for some 
time. We can recover approximately 1 gallon of gasoline per thou- 
sand cubic feet, of natural gas processed through this plant, whereas 
there are in the neighborhood of 4 gallons per thousand available. 
Therefore, our losses in this plant at the present time constitute about 
$580 per day under our present low rate of production. 

If we were to go into wartime production involving about 80,000 
barrels of oil per day and 50 million cubic feet of gas per day, we 
would need a plant which would effectively recover about 200,000 
gallons of gasoline per day which at 6 cents per gallon amounts to 
$12,000 per day. Otherwise we would be losing over $11,000 per day 
in unrecovered natural gasoline. 

Mr. Suepparp. I suppose it is contemplated that this plant will be 
built upon the reserve itself. 

Colonel Korick. It will; yes, sir. Here is a map of the reserve 
[exhibiting]. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Where are you going to establish the plant? 

Colonel Koricx. At the spot where the blue dot is. 

Mr. Suerparp. It is pretty much in the center? 

Colonel Kortcx. It is pretty much in the center. It will collect 
the gas from the sides and both ends of the field. 

Mr. Snuepparp. What other expenditure is involved in the 
$10,650,000 ¢ 


DRILLING ADDITIONAL WELLS 


Captain Mrape. The remaining $5,150,000 is requested for the drill- 
ing of 54 wells in the Stevens zone and 47 wells in the shallow zone. 

Mr. Taper. Which is which? The big one is one, and the little 
one is the other; is that it / 

Captain Mrapr. No, sir. This, in effect, is two oil fields. Mr. 
Taber, one on top of the other. There are sections of both in those 
areas. The shallow zone, as the name implies, is on top of the Stevens 
zone. 

Mr. Taner. And it shows in the light ink? 

Colonel Koricx. These colored areas give you the general area in 
which oil is found in both zones. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Let us put it this way. The Stevens zone is at what 
depth, and the other zone is at what depth ? 

Colonel Koricx. The Stevens zone is approximately 6,500 feet deep ; 
the shallow zone outlined on this map is approximately 3,500 feet deep. 

Mr. Suerparp. What is the comparative production in your shallow 
zone as against the Stevens zone; what is the volume of production ? 
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Captain Mrape. At the present time, about 5,500 barrels per day 
from the shallow zone and about 1,500 barrels per day from the 
Stevens zone. 

Mr. Suerparb. Does that come out of pumpers ? 

Captain Meape. Yes, sir; generally. 

Mr. Manon. That is not much oil; is it? 

Captain Meapr. It is a very small portion of the potential of this 
field. We are holding it down to as little as we can and still keep 
the field in good condition. 

Mr. Taser. Are there any adjoining properties which might drain 
it? 

Captain Meape. There is always that possibility present, but the 
boundaries of this field have through the years been adjusted so that 
the possibility of drainage at the present time is very remote in this 
particular field. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Have they not been pretty well offsetting that field 
in there ¢ 

Captain Meape. There is a small area at the south—a portion of the 
Buena Vista field—that does encroach a little bit, and we do have a 
very few offsetting wells, but they are very small producers, of about 
several hundred barrels a day. 

Colonel Koricx. The boundaries of the reserve at the present time 
are so set up that you might say there is no danger of drainage from 
outside production. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. What particular operations surround your field and 
what companies ? 

Captain Mrape. To the south of the field is the Buena Vista Hills 
Reserve, which is a naval petroleum reserve and has multiple owner- 
ship. Standard of California has the majority interest in that. There 
are dozens of other companies around the edges, but the principal 
owner, I would say, is the Standard of California. 


OPERATION 


Mr. SHepparp. You are asking $850,000 for operation, which I 
presume goes to contributing your part of the exploration and develop- 
ment; is that right ? 

Captain Mrapve, Yes, sir. We pay the major portion of the operat- 
ing expense, because we are getting the major return under present 
conditions. We makea profit on that. 


Navau Perroteum Reserve No. 3 


Mr. Suepparp. On Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 3 you are asking 
for $300,000 for exploration. 


EXPLORATION OF NEW PRODUCING AREA 


Captain Meape. This is a new item and Colonel Kotick has the 
explanation for that project. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Will you present it, Colonel ? 

Colonel Kotick. That field is located in W yoming about 40 miles 
north of Casper. The reserve is outlined in yellow on this map and 
constitutes about 9,000 acres. 

84328—51—pt. 3—78 
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Mr. Taser. Who owns that other field which is adjacent to it? 

Colonel Koricx. The Salt Creek field is operated almost exclusively 
by the Standard Oil Company of Indiana. Very recently—within the 
past few months—the owners of Government leases outside the reserve 
have been drilling wells in this general locality and have gotten some 
very good producers. 

This next map is a blow-up of the new producing area. This is 
the southern end of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 3. These are the 
wells which they have been drilling and finding oil during the past 
few months (indicating). Those wells have had an initial production 
of from 100 to 500 barrels per day. Their depth is about 5,500 feet, 
in what they call Dakota sandstone. 

Mr. Taper. They would own the wells in the Reserve? 

Colonel Koricx. We have no wells to that horizon in the Reserve. 
All of our wells drilled in here (indicating) were much shallower than 
that. In other words, we have never gone down to that zone. 

This vertical section (indicating) represents the oil which is found 
in Salt Creek field and gotten from this horizon (indicating), in the 
rock column. We have only drilled to the uppermost oil horizon in 
the field. We have never attempted to find out how much production 
may be obtained from this deeper portion of the rock column. 

ur project now is to go on the Reserve and drill down into the 
deeper part of the section (indicating) and see if we cannot find more 
production down there. 

Mr. Suerparp. In what particular section or area are those two 
offsetting wells? 

Colonel Koricx. They are in this area right here (indicating). 

Mr. Suerrarp. About how many feet would that be? 

Colonel Koricx. In their wells, about 5,500 feet, and in our wells it 
would vary from 4,500 at this location (indicating) to 3,500 or about 
4,000 feet at this location (indicating) and about 4,200 feet at this 
location (indicating). However, we do propose to explore clear 
down to the bottom so that we will be able to evaluate what the future 
possibility of this Reserve may be. That is the primary purpose of 
the exploration. : 

Mr. Suepparp. You do intend, then, to go into this field and explore 
intensively ; is that correct? 

Colonel Korick. Yes, sir; at these two locations (indicating). We 
propose to drill at these two points and, if we have money left from 
the $300,000, to drill a third well at this point (indicating). From 
that information we should be able to make a decision as to whether 
a development program is desirable. 


NAVAL OIL SHALE RESERVES 


Mr. Sueprarp. I see there is nothing reflectd here under the naval 
oil shale reserves for 1952. 

Captain Meape. Yes,sir. We have noestimate there. The Bureau 
of Mines is conducting an experimental program there, and we have 
spent very little there of Navy funds in past years. We are encourag- 
ing and observing the results of the Bureau of Mines operation. 
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LEASING TO PRIVATE OPERATORS 


Mr. Ritey. Captain, do you get private companies to operate these 
wells for you, or do you do it yourself ? 

Captain Mrapge. The procedures vary, Mr. Riley. In Reserve No. 1 
at Elk Hills we have a unit operation. The Navy owns approximately 
75 percent of the oil acreage, and Standard Oil of California owns the 
rest. We have a contract whereby the Standard Oil Company is the 
operator and we share the expense and share the control. 

In Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 2, all of our properties are leased 
out to private operators. 

In Naval Reserve No. 3, we have nothing active, but if we should 
develop the field, since we have complete ownership and control, the 
presumption is that we would do the drilling by contract and own and 
operate the field ourselves. 

In Petroleum Reserve No. 4, the operation is purely exploratory. 
That is being done under contract. 


USE OF PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM RESERVE AREAS 


Mr. Ritey. Do you yourselves use all of the oil and gas, or do you 
sell it? 

Captain Mrapr. We use a very small part in the operation of the 
field. The remainder is sold, and the receipts go into the Treasury. 

Mr. Rizey. Did I understand you to say you are operating at a 
minimum safety of operation so as to preserve the reserves ! 

Captain Meapg. Yes, sir. Only when engineering reasons justify 
it do we produce oil at all. Otherwise the field is shut in; and under 
a joint resolution*of Congress operation has only been allowed in the 
past in days of grave emergency and in the worst days of the major 
war. 

Mr. Rirey. As long as you can get your necessary fuel from private 
companies, you obtain it from those sources ? 

‘aptain Meape. Yes, sir. We rely on private industry to the maxi- 
mum extent possible. 


OBLIGATIONS AND COMMITMENTS 


Mr. Sueprrarp. What is your total unexpended balance in prior 
appropriations as of the latest date you can give it tome? I mean 
both unobligated and uncommitted in any manner. 

Captain Mrape. It is estimated that at the end of fiscal year 1951 
we will have an unexpended balance of $3 million. 

Commander Bomxe. That is true, but our funds will be completely 
obligated in our prior year appropriations. We do have an unex- 
pended balance—obligated but unexpended—obligated to the prime 
contractor at Elk Hills. 

Mr. SHepparp. Then the answer is at the moment you have no un- 
expended and uncommitted funds available? 

Commander Bomxe. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. You mean as to the whole of this $4 million 
appropriation ? 

Commander Bomxe. That is correct, sir. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES AND CONSULTANT CONTACTS 


Mr. Taper. How much of this is personal services and how much 
of it is something else ? 

Commander Bomxke. Our personal services in this year will ap- 
proximate $62,000. That, however, includes the allocation of funds 
which is made to the United States Geological Survey. The direct 
obligations by Navy for personal services in our office out at Elk Hills 
is approximately $32,000. 

Mr. Taser. The whole thing is a contract operation ¢ 

Captain Mrape. Primarily; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. The expenses outside of the contract run approximately 
$75,000; is that it? 

Commander Bomxe. Yes, sir—outside of the contract, removing 
the consultant contracts. 

Mr. Taper. Removing what? 

Commander Bomxkr. Removing the contracts we have with con- 
sultants. Those are firm contracts. Actually our administrative 
costs are approximately $75,000 to $80,000. 

Mr. Taper. This Reserve No. 1 is in Wyoming? 

Captain Mrapr. Reserve No. 1 is in Elk Hills, Calif. 

Mr. Taser. That is the one down near Los Angeles? 

Captain Mrape. Yes, sir—near Bakersfield. 

Mr. Taser. And that is producing quite considerable? 

Captain Mrape. It is producing approximately 7,000 barrels a day, 
which is a small portion of its potential. 

Mr. Taper. I think you said in here it could go up to 50,000 or even 
80,000. 

Captain Mrape. Yes, sir. I estimated the profits we would show 
if we produced at 80,000. Actually we can produce at much larger 
rates than that, but even at that conservative rate we would show this 
enormous profit. 

Mr. Taser. You are not showing any large sum at the moment? 

Captain Meapr. We are making a profit today; yes, sir. Every day 
that field shows a profit. 


ITEMIZATION OF TOTAL BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Taper. At Reserve No. 2 you say there are $4 million in here 
for the construction of a gasoline plant. 

Captain Meape. That was at No. 1. 

Mr. Taner. And $1,500,000 is for gathering lines. That makes $5.5 
million. Then you have $5,750,000 left of funds that have been ‘ob- 
ligated of prior year appropr iations and the rest of the money is for 
operation. Where is there a breakdown of that $11 million in one 
place? Do you have it? 

Captain Meapr. There are 47 shallow zone wells, $1,880,000; 54 
Stevens zone wells, 29 of them in A zone, at a total of $2,900,000; 32 
in B zone at a total of $2,640,000; three in the D zone at a total of 
$420,000; the completion of a deep test well, $310,000; the gas plant, 
$4,000,000; gathering fac ilities, $1,500,000 ; operation, $850,000—a total 
of $14.500.000, of which $3,000,000 is already obligated, requiring a 
new appropriation of $11,500,000. 
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Mr. Taser. I think that is all I have. 

Mr. Wicaieswortu. I have no questions. 

Mr. SueprarD. May we thank you, gentlemen, for your presentation. 
It is nice to see you again. 

Captain Mrape. Thank you, sir. 


Tuespay, JuNe 5, 1951. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 
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REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSIS- 
TANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGETS AND REPORTS 
CAPT. CHARLES ADAIR, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TOR OF BUDGETS AND REPORTS 

CAPT. ROBERT R. CRAIGHILL, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF STAFF 
OFFICER, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

LAWRENCE E. CHERMAK, LEGAL COUNSEL, OFFICE OF THE COMP- 
TROLLER 


Mr. Sueprarpv. Now, Admiral Clexton, we are ready to have your 
closing statement. 

Admiral Cuexton. Mr. Chairman, this has been a long and detailed 
hearing of the Navy budget estimates for the fiscal year 1952. The 
Navy welcomes such a review by this committee, and feels that your 
considered judgment of its requests will assure the maintenance of 
a strong, modern, adequate Navy. 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS USED FOR BUDGET PLAN NING 


At the start of the hearings it was indicated that certain budgetary 
assumptions were made in order to establish a common base for esti- 
mating, to which could be added requests for supplemental funds 
depending upon the military operations, pricing levels, and industrial 
output. Due to the difficulty of accurately predicting combat attrition 
of aircraft, ships, tanks, ammunition, and other equipments used by 
military forces, and pipelines involved, uniform consumption rates 
and price levels were established for budget-estimating purposes only. 
While such assumptions are appropriate and necessary for budget 
estimating, modification of our estimates can be expected later in the 
year, dependent upon the extent and tempo of combat operations 
during the fiscal year 1952. We are particularly concerned with such 
items as ammunition, pay and subsistence of a greater personnel 
strength for the Navy and Marine Corps required under combat con- 
ditions, and greater requirements of fuel, gasoline, and transportation 
to support the operation of ships and aircraft in actual combat and 
under accelerated training prior tocombat. With the funds requested 
in our Navy budget, there will be no cut-back in any of our military 
operations within the next several months. When our plans and com- 
bat operation requirements are more firm, we will come before you 
with estimates to match our needs. 
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THE NAVY'S BUDGET STRUCTURE 


During the hearings, some questions were raised as to the effective- 
ness of the Navy’s appropriation structure. I would like to review 
briefly the general objectives of the Navy’s revised appropriation 
structure in order that possible misunderstanding may be avoided. 
Specifically, the new appropriation structure provides: 

1. An effective means for carrying out the military directives and 
plans of the Chief of Naval Operations and higher military 
authority. 

2. An efficient and economical means of running the business side 
of the Navy, using proven business practices. 

The old structure did not permit the attainment of either of these 
objectives to the extent now readily attainable. As an example of a 
military program let us consider an air station. The commanding 
officer is assigned the mission of keeping two carrier air groups oper- 
ating from his station. In addition to having the flying field in 
proper condition so that aircraft may be safely operated thereon, he 
must maintain a dispensary for the health and safety of his officers 
and men; keep on hand supplies and spare parts for the military and 
other equipment operating on the station; repair buildings, grounds, 
runways, fuel systems, and utility systems; maintain overhaul facili- 
ties of the type required by the over-all Navy aeronautics plan; and 
provide all other services required in the normal day-to-day operation. 
With our present appropriation structure, that commanding officer 
obtains his operating funds from one appropriation “Aircraft and 
facilities” and accounts to the Bureau of Aeronautics for the use of 
them in detail. Previously his funds came from many appropriations, 
and the failure of one of his departments, through lack of funds, 
might easily keep him from performing his military mission. This 
example of military organizational budgeting, to a large extent, 
parallels the organization of a ship, where departments of a ship are 
financed by a single appropriation, “Ships and facilities.” The effi- 
cient business management of the Navy is assured by the ability of 
the management bureau, the Navy civilian secretaries, and the Navy 
military and industrial inspectors to obtain financial data for each 
type of activity for comparative purposes. Admittedly, this year our 
accounting system has not yet developed sufficient historical data in 
all appropriations to satisfy either the Navy or this committee. How- 
ever, these data will be available in the 1953 budget and greatly assist. 
in review of our estimates. 

During the 4 weeks of hearings on the Navy’s 1952 budget, the com- 
mittee has expressed interest in Navy programs which are common 
to more than one management bureau. I have had prepared several 
tables which summarize these costs, and with your permission will 
insert them into the record at this time. 


InpustriAL MopinizATION 


Industrial mobilization includes those activities and measures re- 
quired to insure plans for the best and most rapid utilization of the 
Nation’s productive potential in an all-out war. The production or- 
ders placed with industry are the most potent industrial mobilization. 
The total Navy estimates decrease from $77 million to $59 million. 
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Table I shows, by appropriation, the costs for maintenance of reserve 

plants, maintenance of Government-owned machine tools and produc- 

tion equipment, industry preparedness measures, and planning with 

the Department of Defense for the fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952. 
(Table I above referred to is as follows:) 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Admiral Crexton. A modern navy operates very complex and tech- 
nical equipment. The requirements of modern warfare are such that 
our Navy must be continuously modernized to insure superiority 
through the use of every available development which can be brought 
to bear. Research and development in the Department of the Navy 
therefore covers very broad areas. We must conduct research and de- 
velopment in support of naval aviation, in the techniques for am- 
phibious warfare, such as that participated in by the Marine Corps. 
In addition, we must conduct research and development in many areas 
in support of naval operations on land and sea. In time of peace, re- 
search and development should proceed at a constant pace. In time of 
emergency and with the threat of major war constantly in the offing, 
research and development must be accelerated. The Navy estimates 
for 1952 provide for an increase in funds allocated to research and 
development. For the most part, this increase will be applied to ac- 
celeration of developments which indicate promise of early develop- 
ment and which will provide greatly increased striking power for our 
operating forces. This is particularly true in the area of guided mis- 
siles, aircraft, antiaircraft, and antisubmarine warfare. Most of the 
Navy program is development and requires engineers for prototype 
design and manufacture. Table IT which I would like to insert in the 
record summarizes the Navy’s total program, approved by the Re- 
search and Development Board, and shows the estimates for research 
and development by appropriation title, separating direct costs from 
indirect costs for the fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952. It will be 
remembered that indirect costs are in most part light, heat, power at 
the Government-owned installations. 

(Table 2 above referred to is as follows :) 
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Navy AND MARINE Corps RESERVES 


Admiral Ciexton. The estimates for support of Navy and Marine 
Corps Reserve programs are integrated with the appropriate program 
appropriations which support similar expenses for our regular forces. 
For example, the appropriation “Aireratt and facilities” provides for 
the maintenance and operation of aircraft assigned to the Navy and 
Marine Corps Air Reserves for training. The appropriation “Ships 
and facilities” provides for operation of ships assigned to the Naval 
Reserve. The appropriation “Navy personnel, general expenses” pro- 
vides for the maintenance and operation of Naval Reserve facilities. 
Table III which I have had prepared shows the contribution to the 
support of Reserve functions by the various appropriations for the 
fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952. This table excludes such major 
procurement items as “Aircraft and tanks.” 

(Table III above referred to is as follows:) 


Support of Reserve activities, fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952 


Appropriation title | 1950 1951 


Total 201, 909 | 
Military personnel, Naval Reserve ; ha tdacecdenel 63, 849 | 
Military personnel, officer candidates. ______- ; i os aa 8, 416 | 
Navy personnel, general expenses Sie : cel 16, 320 

Military personnel, Marine Corps Reserve ; : 11, 550 | 
Marine Corps troops and facilities 4,414 | 
Aircraft and facilities 74, 891 


Ships and facilities 
Ordnance and facilities 
Medical care 


Construction of aircraft and related procurement__- Cee 350 


19, 932 
1, 687 | 
500 | 


CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Admiral Criexton. Table TV which I would like to insert in the 
record is the total Navy cataloging program. The estimates support 
two phases of cataloging: (1) the Munitions Board cataloging pro- 
gram, and (2) the Navy cataloging program. The Munitions Board 
cataloging program is a coordinated effort by the Military Depart- 
ments and the civilian agencies of the Government for the develop- 
ment of a common supply classification system and_ identification 
language for the Federal Government. The Navy cataloging pro- 
gram is a coordinated effort among naval activities to publish, revise, 
and distribute for Navy use supply catalogs to insure effective logistic 
support to current naval operations. 

(Table IV above referred to is as follows :) 
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PACKING AND CRATING OF HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 


Admiral Ciexton. Within the naval shore establishment, certain 
major field activities have been designated to arrange for the pack- 
ing, crating, hauling, and storage of household goods for a definite 
geographical area. Table V summarizes for fiscal years 1950, 1951, 
and 1952 the amount, by appropriation, for this purpose. 

(Table V above referred to is as follows :) 


Packing and crating of household effects 





sati Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
I Appropriation 1950 1951 1952 
Service-wide supply and finance_ : $2, 367,000 | $4, 620, 500 $5, 176, 000 


Ships and facilities 


26, 000 40, 000 | 50, 000 

Ordnance and facilities. ..._- 250, 000 450, 000 500, 000 

Service-wide operations 40, 000 79, 000 | 36, 000 

Aircraft and facilities _ _- . 625, 000 1, 122, 000 1, 110, 000 

Marine Corps troops and facilities. _ - 328,885 | 2,729,795 | 2,377,725 

Navy personnel, general expenses ads 20, 000 25, 000 | 25, 000 
i ee ee ee : 3, 656, 885 | 


9,066,295 | 9, 274, 725 


Civin1AN PEerRsONNEL 


Admiral Ciexron. The budgetary requests for which justifications 
have been presented were predicated upon the military force require- 
ments of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the basic naval establishment 
plan prepared by the Chief of Naval Operations. Civilian personnel 
requirements, as indicated earlier in the hearings, are dependent upon 
the number of ships to be repaired, aircraft to be overhauled, support- 
ing stations to be maintained, records to be processed, tonnage in and 
out, and so forth. Most of the procurement and production of the 
Navy comes from commercial industrial sources. For such work 
as ammunition loading, combat ship construction and overhaul, and 
fighter aircraft overhaul, the Navy must depend upon its own indus- 
trial facilities to handle the workload. These are the principal areas 
in which the Navy will require additional civilian employment. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that the estimates of civilian em- 
ployment involved early decisions to manufacture, overhaul, repair, 
and so forth, urgently required combat equipment and material in 
Government plants. If there is any change in the number of civilians 
employed in the Navy out of the annual appropriation requests before 
you, the funds are required in order to contract for the same urgent 
military items of equipment from commercial sources. Although 
the Navy contemplates a total of 505,755 man-years of employment in 
1952, costing approximately $1,910,000,000, only 380,507 man-years of 
this total, involving $1,427,000,000, are to be paid from the new annual 
appropriations now being requested in our fiscal year 1952 budget. 
The remaining 125,248 man-years, valued at $482,820,371, will be paid 
from prior year annual appropriations, reimbursements, revolving 
funds, and continuing appropriations. ‘The number of positions listed 
in the Navy’s summary of employment for fiscal year 1952 totals 
562,969. However, this figure includes 27,000 positions which in no 
Way represent potential new employment, but are merely included in 
a transition of employment from an old continuing appropriation 
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(Construction of Ships) to a new continuing appropriation (Ship- 
building and Conversion). In order to give you a concise indication 
of what the Navy does with its civilian personnel the total positions 
are broken down into the following descriptive categories and are 
shown in comparison with 1951 numbers: 


























i ee 
Descriptive type or function Fiscal year she: > aa 
ei 952 

Dy INE GOON sc. ccipiinin suai Abies Micha abeds fh 186, 840 | 233, 846 
ee IE I OT a oc pewter dintenebnieeainanaan 33, 783 | 36, 536 
ES CLE ERTL LT TELNET 58, 051 | 65, 261 
(c) Maintenance and rework of ammunition and weapons____________- ro 8, 620 | 9, 400 
(d) Shipbuilding lal leith estas ceca iver eda easel ciaiglabainineals 48, 413 | *75, 023 
(e) Production of ammunition and guns___._._---_-_-..------- ee 27, 235 36, 407 

(f) Other procurement and production costs (including material inspec- | 
Dire onic idiicelinnesncenenmendaingmn intqrermnsienigiepthineninttiegnipndaabiinep tails 10, 738 | 11, 219 
ES ER ER SIRE a eT NACE Oe Le 117,379 | 133, 738 
3. Depot supply system ____.__- eae Set std NS inal aac eee 73, 571 | 85, 568 
4. Construction programs—improvement of shore establishment, public works___- 7, 430 | 4, 678 
5. Support of facilities for training Navy and Marine Corps Reserves_____-.____- 15, 574 | 13, 396 

6. Technical personnel for research and development, test and evaluation func- 
ERE Te RR SS A a aa ree iene ne ere nel nae eT Cray 28, 069 | 35, 060 
7. Industrial mobilization NOD os PE EE Se ee ee RI eT AE Cin aa 1, 410 1, 228 
8. Administrative and finance services ciscesh ial akadadlp J ligetinn Mpageeeinns dhicdlatarwacesiane 23, 764 } 24, 659 
9. Establishment-wide or interservice functions__.........-.......-.-.---.----.- 28, 187 | 30, 796 
pS Eine AE 8 aS 2 Spates Cabo Re cols renee ee 482, 224 *562, 969 








*Includes 27,000 additional positions which will not be filled. Represents transfer of employment from 
old appropriation (Construction of Ships) to the new appropriation (Shipbuilding and Conversion) for 
which no funds are in the estimates. 


You will note there is an asterisk after the Item 1 (d) “Shipbuild- 
ing” where in 1952 there is indicated 75,023 positions. That is the 
point where the 27,000 would be removed. 

In calculating positions, if a man works for one half of the year 
on the appropriation “Construction of Ships” and works the other 
half of the year on the appropriation “Shipbuilding and Conversion,” 
he has created two positions, but he is only one man and has per- 
formed one man-year of work and been paid for one year’s work. 

Station maintenance is the activity that covers the station keepers, 
which we have dwelt on at great length in this hearing. Without the 
people who actually do the housekeeping for the stations which we 
have in support of the fleet, you cannot do the production work or 
operate the combat units on the stations. These maintenance men 
keep the station in readiness to do the other productive work, such 
as overhaul of airplanes, overhaul of ships, operation of aircraft, 
loading of ammunition, making rockets, or any of those vital military 
operations which we do. 

Is that sufficient on that breakdown? 

Mr. Suerparp. Yes. In other words, the true picture of your total 
presentation for Navy positions in the civilian category is reflected in 
your total positions at the bottom of that page indicating that in fiscal 
vear 1951 you had 482,224 and in 1952 you are requesting 562,969 
positions ? 

Admiral Crexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Which makes a difference between those two figures 
of what? 

Admiral Crexton. From the 562,969 we estimate, we should sub- 
tract 27,000 positions, which would give us a total for 1952 of 535,969. 
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Mr. SHeprarp. In 1952 you will actually have what when you make 
the subtraction ¢ 

Admiral Ciexton. 535,969, which would be an increase of 53,745 
positions between the fiscal year 1951 and the fiscal year 1952. 

The information requested by the committee concerning student 
capacities and numbers on board at training activities is classified and 
will be given off the record and can be furnished for use of the com- 
mittee. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


InNcREASE IN Sauartes, Navy DerparrMEeNtT 


Mr. Taper. Mr. Chairman, I received a letter from the Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy inclosing a table showing the percentage of in- 
crease in salaries in the different branches of the Navy. I do not 
know whether you got a copy of this or not, Admiral Clexton ? 

Admiral CLexron. Not as yet. It may be in my office now, sir. 

Mr. Tazer. It seems to have been sent by him on the 21st of May to 
Operations, Aeronautics, Medicine and Surgery, Naval Personnel, 
Ordnance, Bureau of Ships, Supplies and Accounts, and Yards and 
Docks. It seems to me that that table ought to be in the record. 

Mr. Suerparp. We will see that it is put in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Variations in civilian personnel costs between fiscal years 1951 and 1952 are 
occasioned by the following: 

(1) Increases in basic salaries through within-grade step promotions to 
qualified classified personnel. 

(2) Increases in basic salaries of unclassified employees through wage board 
action in fiscal year 1951, bringing the salaries of these personnel to a level com- 
mensurate with that prevailing in private industry in the respective localities. 
These increases were effective for only a portion of fiscal year 1951, but will be 
in effect throughout the entire fiscal year 1952. 

(3) The inclusion of one additional day’s pay in fiscal year 1952 over that 
included in fiscal year 1951. 

(4) Changes in payment above basic rates (night differential, overtime, and 
holiday pay, etc.) as required to meet the needs of specific programs. 


Awaysis or Toran Navy CivitiAn EmMployMENT 


Mr. Wiaeitesworrn. We have already been furnished by the Office 
of the Comptroller with a statement entitled “Department of the’ 
Navy, Total Civilian Employment, Appropriation Basis, Navy and 
Marine Corps, Fiscal Years 1950, 1951, and 1952.” 

I would like to request for the record this same statement with an 
additional breakdown as of the fiscal year 1945, so that in one table 
there will appear the positions, man-years, and dollars by the indi- 
vidual units for the fiscal years 1945, 1950, 1951, and 1952. 

I would also like to request that the positions for each one of those 
years be broken down in a second table so as to show the number of 
mechanical employees in one column and the number of office employees 
in the other, and the totals in a third column, so that the white-collar 
and the blue-collar workers will be divided for each unit. 

I would like also to ask for a third table that will show the number 
of people assigned to personnel work and the number of people 
assigned to publicity work in each of the units for each one of 
those years. 

Admiral Ciexton. I do not anticipate any trouble on all of them, 
but I do anticipate some trouble in getting the detail of the civilians 
at the peak of World War II. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Do you mean the number? 

Admiral Ciexton. The number I have right here, 753,367, but to 
break that number down into appropriations which did not exist will 
make a difficult problem. Probably at the peak of World War II 
there were in the Navy 65 appropriations. Since that time we have 
approximately 25 here. It will be difficult to break that down in 
detail. To break it down in total will be no trouble. I have that, 
departmental and field. We can probably break field down into 
white collar and blue collar, but I am only saying breaking them 
down by the exact appropriations we now have here will be difficult. 
For the latest year we can do just exactly as you ask. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Do the best that you can. 

Mr. Taser. You might also include in the same table, or separately, 
the man-year and position figures by budget activity for the other 
appropriation item the same as you have already given us for “Air- 
craft and facilities” and for “Civil engineering, Navy.” 


84328—51—pt. 3——-79 





Department of the Navy civilian employment, fiscal years 1950-52 
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| 
| Fiscal year 1950 
|. 
Appropriation | Positions Man-years } 
—— | 
T " ) ) | Dollars 
| mote adea| Un- n lan Un- | 
Total cocoa graded Total |Graded eradted | 
| ame 
Total employment 352, 142) 107, o12| 245, 130| 312,346) 98,969] 213, 37] 1, 033, 556, 766 
Navy personnel, general expenses 10, , 489), 5, 760! 4,729] 9, 443) 5, = 4, 166 30, 790, 266 
Marine Corps troops and facilities 11, 925} 3,516} 8,409) 10, 22 225| 3, 088) 7, 137 30, 121, 661 
Aircraft and facilities ' } 7, 105} 18,542) 60,563) 69,039) 16, 481) 52,558} 226, 170, 928 
Construction of aircraft __..-.._- 2, 577} 894; 1, 83 2, 220 743; 1,477 8, 443, 312 
Ships and facilities _ | 58,723 55,018; 12,250) 42,768) 193, 059, 565 
Construction of ships_- ; 15, 012s 18 3571 2 6g onal 14, a 3,059) 1, 7 53, 271, 
Shipbuilding and conversion. __- 0 =? os 0 
RNV—Construction and machinery. | 10,670) {{ 10, 190) 2,147; 8, 043| 36, 635, 885 
Ordnance and facilities | 36,224) 10, 454) 25,770) 30,536) 9,836) 20, 700) 104, 651, 823 
Ordnance for new construction | 1,659) 101 1,558} 1, 577! 98 1, 479) 5, 274, 993 
Ordnance for shipbuilding and con- | | | 
version : 0| 0} 0} 0 0| 0 0 
IRNV-armor, armament and ammu- | | | 
nition : ‘ ‘ | 5, 090) 280) 4,810, 4, 848 27 4, 574) 16, 158, 434 
Medical care | 8,984) 2,869) 6, 115| 8, 634 3, 022 5, 612) 25, 117, 376 
Civil engineering ; 13,113 3, 962) 9,151) 12,603 3, 751 8, 852) 37, 459, 383 
Public works (new) . 485) 276) 209) 407 217 190) 1, 455, 688 
Research , 4,413) 3,136) 1,277; 4,118) 2,814) 1,304) 17, 131,7 
Service-wide supply and finance 48, 803 24,779; 24,024) 46,939) 24,467) 22,472 150, 174, 064 
Service-wide operations _ - ‘ 11,094; 5,862) 5,232) 10,621 5, 514 5, 107 33, 483, 420 
Expenses, island governments pircoe 775) mu 704} 729 25 704, 721, 229 
Operation and conservation of naval | | 
petroleum reserves - - _- oll 19 19} 0 16 16) 0} 75, 755 
—o, of naval Detroleum re- | | 
serve No. Ae ed 3S tess 46) 46} 0) 45 45 0 195, 288 
Naval industrial “Tea | 299) 100) 199) 210 65 145) 718, 359 
Navy management fund _-. sebe Ph 551) 4,477; 11,074; 6,715} 3,144) 3,571 20, 572, 661 
gp eR ee ae | 3, 883) 213} 3,670) 3,590 171 3, 419) 11, 021, 856 
Naval working fund__..._.______-- i 6,063; 1,110 4,953) 5,830) 1,067 4, 763) 17,037, 012 
Public works (old) - : | 2,370) 950} 1,420) 2,247 897; 1,350) 7, 802, 614 
Laundry service, Naval Academy..____| 183} 4) 179} 169) 4 165) 326, 
Preserving and cataloging, etc., of | | | } 
oS RE RET AE re aS -| 4,587! 1,234) 3,353) 1, 848) 497) 1,351) 5, 685, 875 
Preparation for sale or salvage of mili- | | 
2 ee eer ot } 0 0} 0} 0) 0 0} 0 
See footnotes at end of table, p. 1250. 
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Fiscal year 1951 








Department of the Navy civilian employment, fiscal years 1950-52—Continued 





















Appropriation Positions Man-years 
| Dollars 
Total |Graded ea) Total |Graded graded | 
| } Aw i 
Total employment-_-. | 482, 224) 149, 792) 332, 432 392, 74 2, o71| 270, 678) 1, 438, 655, 394 
Navy personnel, general expenses. -.- | 12,491 6, 788| 5, 703) 10, sii) 6, 031| 4, 780) 35, 302, 369 
Marine Corps troops and facilities. __- 18, 858 oD 714| 13,144) 15, 111} 4,845) 10, 266) 46, 416, 190 
Aircraft and facilities 84,458) 22,020 62,438) 73,560) 18,595) 54,965, 268, 344, 000 
Construction of aircraft 3,703; 1,103) 2,600) 3, 174 896} 2,278) 11, 981, 138 
Ships aie faaleiee. 90, 226 |( 69,791] 15,580) 54,211} 255, 537, 400 
Construction of ships : 37, 859} |, 59 £14! |} 22,697; 5,111; 17, 586) 86, 486, 100 
Shipbuilding and conversion... _. A of 2% 514)? 104, 031) 0 0) 0 
IRNV—Construction and machinery - 5, 460 | }( 4,982) 1,117) 3,865) 19, 740, 700 
Ordnance and facilities hie, poser | 54,678! 15,711! 38,967) 43, 775) 12,955! 30,820' 179,873, 800 
Ordnance for new construction 2, 329) 149 2, 180 2, 278 142 2, 136 8, 246, 110 
Ordnance for shipbuilding and con- | 
version aes | q 0 0 0 0 0 0 
IRNV-armor, armament and ammu- | | 
5. aca ids 0 dada. 4 -eeuseneok | 4, 546) 241; 4,305) 4,330 235! 4,095 16, 243, 370 
Medical care. e 11,614] 3,696) 7 7,918) 10,610! 3,391 7, 219 32, 737, 606 
Civil engineering --| 18, 231) 6, 454! un 777| 14,971 5, 347 9, 624 55, 128, 973 
Public works (new) ---------| 5,645) 2,229) 3,416) 4,996) 2,026) 2,970 17, 184, 300 
Research. -| 5,122) 3,744, 1,37 4,451) 3,116, 1,335) 19, 385, 000 
Service-wide supply ‘and finance.._____- | 71,467) 36,274) 35,193) 55,970) 28,911) 27,059) 205, 831, 915 
Service-wide operations---_---..-.-.--- | 13,946! 7,865 6,081; 12,770) 6,977 5, 793) 40, 582, 223 
Expenses, island governments... .__-_--| 907 160 747 810) 63 747 790, 290 
Operation and conservation of naval } | 
Petroleum reserves -_-- -| 15) 15 0 13 13 0 62, 003 
E Polanation of naval petroleum re- | | 
LY SE ap: 0 een eee | 45) 45 0 43) 43 0 188, 500 
Naval industrial fund et eee 450) 117} 333 420) 114 306 1, 684, 648 
Navy management RSIS ae JE | 22,946) 5,399) 17,547) 20,938, 4,178) 16,760 83, 860, 525 
ade / I eae gd 4, 051) 225; 3,826 3, 742 193 3. 549 13, 000, 000 
Naval working fund...............-.---| 5, 290) 968; 4,322) 5,087 927 4, 160) 15, 000, 000 
Publie works ag } 1,785) 90S 877 1, 551 832 719! 6, 659, 428 
Laundry service, Nav al Academy.. 202 4 198 197 | 4 193 375, 806 
Preserving and cataloging, etc., of | | 
SS 5 ouch ccincamliee tow ieatcee > se ¢ 575) 424, 151 5, 361 406 4, 955 16, 525, 225 
Preparation for sale or salvage of mili- | | 
SO II ic carkeanassapijiences | 325 25 300 310 23 287 1, 487, 775 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 1250. 
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Department of the Navy civilian employment, fiscal years 1950-52—Continued 















































Fiscal year 1952 
Appropriation Positions | Man-years | 
U ug Dollars 
n- n- 
Total |Graded graded Total |Graded graded 
Total employment -" ' 562, 969] 176, 424) 386, 545) 505,755] 157, 730 348, 025} 1, 909, 913, 656 
Navy personnel, general expenses. 13, 690 7,125; 6,565) 12,857] 6,709 Pigs 148 43, 084, 545 
Marine Corps troops and facilities __- 19,304) 6,134] 13,170} 17,759] 5,643} 12,116 57, 167, 208 
Aircraft and facilities 89,154) 23,410) 65,744) 85,430) 22,005) 63,425) 309, 332, 000 
Construction of aircraft........_..____. 4, 762 912} 3,850} 4,235 737; 3,498 16, 645, 779 
Ships and facilities. _..................- 104, 932 3, 738) 22,875) 80,863, 424,739, 100 
Construction of ships... ___.-________-| 1.36, 945 237, 5904/2132. 550/42 23274) 5, 293) 17, 981 98, 616, 600 
Shipbuilding and conversion .____. -| 127, 742) [ °*° rea 11,360) 2,896) 8, 464 48, 473, 000 
IRNV—Construction and machinery... 525 357 163 194 1, 757, 100 
Ordnance and facilities._._.__.__. : 70, 965) 18,022; 52,943) 64,232) 16,925) 47,307] 264, 470, 246 
Ordnance for new construction... __ 2, 020 103 1, 917 1, 816 93 1, 723 6, 651, 569 
Ordnance for shipbuilding and con- 
r SE aE a 5, 853 265, 5,588) 5, 534 254' +45, 280 20, 793, 156 
IRNV-armor, armament and ammu- } 

ABER ee COALITION lil 2, 863 159 2, 704 2, 727 154 2, 573 10, 213, 158 
Medical care.___..__- -| 13, 884 4, 630 9, 254) 13, 440 4, 477 8, 963 41, 078, 123 
Civil engineering...................- | 25, 657 9, 078} 16,579) 21,890 7,829; 14, 061 79, 491, 000 
Public works (new). lik ; 4,553 3, 743 810 4,171 2, 252 1, 919 17, 405, 169 
Research__ 5, 669 4, 110 1, 559 5, 089 3, 594 1, 495) 22, 455, 000 
Service-wide supply and finance..______ 81,274) 44, 638 36, 636) 77,617) 40,440) 37,177; 278,710,150 
Service-wide operations. .__._._____- -.| 14,090! 8,309) 5,781! 13,404! 7,877) 5,527 44, 090, 450 
Expenses, island governments__ | 0) 0 0) 0 0} 0} 0 
Operation and conservation of naval | } | 

petroleum reserves. ._.........-.....- | 14) 14! 0| 14 14) 0) 64, 225 
Explanation of naval petroleum re- | | | | | | 

UE, Se eee el 55) 55 0 54 54| 0} 239, 737 
Naval industrial SERRE ae .| 470| 117 353] 454 114! 340! 1, 875, 000 
Navy management fund. ._._-__-___- _| 27,456; 6,718} 20,738] 25,693) 6,100] 19, 593! 88, 362, 900 
I Ee 4, 789) 220! 4,569) 4, 605 230| 4,375 16, 000, 000 
Naval Working fund___-._-.......__.. ; 4 976) 909; 4, 067} 4, 758 870} 3, 888 14, 000, 000 
pee Wenn (eee). .<............-.-- ; 125) 125! 0 105 105! 0} 500, 000 
Laundry service, Naval Academy-.----| 202! 4) 198} 197 4! 193} 378, 441 
Preserving and cataloging, etc., of | | | 

stocks_- .| 0) 0) 0) 0 0 0; 0 
Preparation for sale or salvage of mili- 

Pe INT. oot scwncenndineun 1, 000) 30 970 945) 23) 922) 3, 320, 000 

1 Includes approximately 27,000 positions (6,500 graded, 20,500 ungraded) which in no way represents 


potential new employment. 


2 Consolidated schedule of personal services for Bureau of Ships. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT—1945 


Total civilian employment for the Department of the Navy reached a peak in 
fiscal year 1945 of 753,367, of whom 182,688 were graded personnel and 570,679 


were ungraded.! 


Number engaged in certain activities 


The number of civilian personnel engaged in personnel work and the number 
performing publicity and public-relations work in the Department of the Navy 


are 


tabulated in summary as follows: 





| 





In personnel work 
In publicity and public rel: ations. 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1950 | 195i 1952 
ae 3,817 | 4, 961 5,370 
leita ttaate ie --| 58 31 92 


| | 





1 Comparable information on man-years and positions is not available for 1945. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Please continue your concluding statement, Ad- 
miral. 

Admiral Ciexron. The major part of reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation at Bainbridge will occur during fiscal year 1952, thereby pro- 
viding for the increased capacity by the end of fiscal year 1952. At 
the same time, recruit training at Newport will be eliminated oradu- 
ally; the 1952 figures for Newport, therefore, represent students at 
special schools only. All figures shown for the general training 
activities are the combined totals of recruits and students at service 
schools. At Corpus Christi, there is a residual capacity for 158 
additional seaplane students; however, present plans do not call for 
that number in training. In addition, the number shown for June 30, 
1952 at this air station excludes an overload of 180 all-weather flight 
school students, for whom another training site has not been selected. 

The Navy has so placed its available funds into appropriations to 
insure a well balanced, modern fighting force of ships, aircraft squad- 
rons and Marine Corps troops. “We are organized afloat and ashore 
in a logical, straightforward command relationship which, when 
backed up by the appropriations requested for 1952, should assure 
our ability to carry out the assigned missions. The 1952 appropria- 
tions are required in order to continue or complete the naval programs 
initiated with 1951 funds. The world situation has not appreciably 
changed and the urgency for naval preparedness has not lessened. We 
believe the American public wants a naval fighting force immedi- 
ately available to fight whenever required in any part of the world 
with a minimum of red tape or command problems. We have tried 
to give the public this naval insurance at a low cost commensurate 
with the risks involved. 

SUMMARY 


To summarize, the Navy has in the 1952 estimates— 

Funds to pay the military personnel of the Navy and the Marine 
Corps at the approved strengths and to operate its ships, aircraft 
squadrons and Marine Corps troops in accordance with the military 
plans. 

2. Funds for the maintenance repair, rehabilitation and opera- 
tion of a minimum number of shore stations to support the forces 
in being. A shortage of maintenance funds in 1949 and especially 
1950 has proven costly as the rehabilitation costs have been many times 
that required for normal maintenance. 

3. Funds for the modernization of our ships, aircraft squadrons, 
and Marine Corps to insure that our forces which will be committed 
to combat immediately are well armed and ready. 

4. Funds for the modernization of a portion of our Navy and 
Marine Corps Organized Reserves who have early combat assign- 
—s 

Funds for a well coordinated research and development program 
wie h should keep us abreast of our enemies in the design of weapons, 
be ava ships, aircraft, mines, missiles, antisubmarine devices or guns. 

6. Funds to tool our production lines in industry and navy indus- 
trial facilities and to buy a minimum of completed items resulting in 
<x at a minimum cost. 

. Funds to administer our fighting programs in a straightforward 
Pies so as to get the most defense out of every dollar spent. 
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We appreciate your patience in the consideration of our estimates; 
and we are impressed by the thoroughness of your review. The Con- 
gress, the Navy and the American public all have a common objec- 
tive which is to obtain an efficient, adequate and modern Navy at a 
minimum cost. You gentlemen must make the final decisions in this 
matter since the responsibility for adequate defense is yours. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Admiral, I want to extend my appreciation and 
gratitude for the manner in which you have summarized the func- 
tions in Navy’s proposed budget under consideration by the commit- 
tee. You gentlemen have done a very good job in its composition 
and have made it very plain. I have no questions to ask. 

Mr. Manon. I would like a chance, Mr. Chairman, to take a quick 
look at page 7 of the admiral’s statement on civilian personnel. 


LOCATION OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Where would we find there the great bulk of the employees; in the 
Pentagon Building, for example, in function No. 8? 

Admiral CLexron. They are under (8). You have there the admin- 
istrative plus the finance services. 

Mr. Manon. Where would you find most of the people in funce- 
tion 9? 

Admiral Ciexton. In 9, MSTS has 23,000; the Armed Forces Staff 
College, Naval Observatory, the industrial fund and the working fund 
have about 7,000 accounting for the total. 

Mr. Manon. MSTS is the Military Sea Transport Service? 

Admiral Ciextron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marion. What number are engaged in that? 

Admiral Ciexton. There are 23,000 of that total there. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the great bulk of them ? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What do they do—those employees in the Military 
Sea Transport Service ? 

Admiral Crexron. They operate the ships for the Military Sea 
Transport Service. 

Mr. Manon. Do they work on shore or on ship? 

Admiral CLexton. Some work on shore, and a,great many of them 
actually sail the ships. You will recall we took over the entire 
Army Transport Service, and the ships were all civilian manned. 

Mr. Manon. I understand. 

Where are the most of those people in industrial mobilization ? 
There are relatively few. 

Admiral Ciexron. They are partly in the Department, and some 
at the supply activities where we are keeping machine tools in condi- 
tion, and some are at the industrial reserve plants maintaining the 
plants. 

Mr. Manon. In function No. 6, “Technical personnel for research 
and development, test and evaluation functions,’ where would you 
find those people, generally speaking ? 

Admiral Ciextron. Those people are in such places as Inyokern, 
Point Magu, Naval Air Station, Patuxent, White Oaks Laboratory, 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory, Naval Research Laboratory, and such 
Government research and development establishments as per the ex- 
amples. 
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Mr. Manon. Would that include the people who run the depots 
and do the bookkeeping and things of that kind 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It would include all of the people who support that 
function ¢ 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. No. 5 would include the people who support the facili- 
ties for training of your Marine Corps Reserve ? 

Admiral Ciexron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Where would we find the most of them ? 

Admiral Ciexron. The most of those are at reserve training activ- 
ities for the Navy and naval air stations where they train the Naval 
Air Reserves; that is our armories throughout the country for the 
surface reserve. 

Mr. Manion. What service in the Navy or what bureau in the Navy 
handles the depot supply system ¢ 

Admiral CLtexron. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts handles 
the depot supply system, and that particular item also includes the 
Marine Corps supply personnel. 

Mr. Manion. ‘he most of these people work at the various depots 
about the country ¢ 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct—the major depots. 

Mr. Manon. Station maintenance would include electricians, 
plumbers 

Admiral CLexton. Pipe fitters, plumbers, laborers 

Mr. Manon. Carpenters 

Admiral CLexton. Carpenters. 

Mr. Manon. And painters? 

Admiral CLexron. Painters, welders, concrete men, and all sorts of 
minor construction men. It includes guards for the security of the 
stations; it includes your fire protection Y people, telephone switchboard 
operators, electricians, laborers, garbagemen, clerks of all types, ste- 
nographers, automobile repairmen, accountants, storekeepers, power- 
plant operators, sewage-disposal men, and many others. 

These employees are the essential housekeeping personnel of the sta- 
tions where every type of naval operations are carried on ashore. They 
protect Governmentsproperty ; they account for Government property, 
issue it and use it for the maintenance of the stations. ‘They operate 
the power plants at some stations where public power is not used. 
They operate the heating plant, the water system, the fire mains system 
and keep them in running condition. They are the essential people 
without whom the station would be unusable. All reviewing authori- 
ties are critical of them, but they are nevertheless essential. 

Mr. Manon. Let me say that this is an exceptionally well prepared 
statement, and I think it will be very helpful, but I want to have an 
opportunity to look through the tables, and then I might have some 
questions on the tables. 











INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Taser. What does industrial mobilization inciude / 

Admiral CLexton. Industrial mobilization as defined by the Muni- 
tions Board covers four items: (1) Maintenance of the industrial re- 
serve plants owned by the Government; (2) machine tools and pro- 
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fense. 


is there? 


that and put it in the record right here. 
fiscal 1952. 
think that is a table that ought to go with this. 


Admiral CLextron. We can do that. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 





duction equipment which is the residue from World War IT which we 
are keeping in condition to use in case of mobilization; (3) our indus- 
trial preparedness measures where we have industry alae & plans for 
greater production; and (4) planning within the Department of De- 


Admiral CLexton. No, sir; but we can furnish that for you. 
Mr. Taser. I wonder if you could not get up a table that would do 


SUMMARY ESTIMATES FOR PLANT FACILITIES AND TOOLS FOR PRODUCTION 


Mr. Taser. There is not any table or any gathering together of fig- 
ures which shows what has been set up for the construction of fac ilities; 


Admiral CLexron. Yes, sir. I will put it in for both fiscal 1951 and 


Mr. Taper. Yes; because I think we ought to have those figures. I 


Estimates for plant facilities and tools for production, fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 


1952 


Appropriation 


Total $756. 


Ordnance and facilities, Navy 17 
| Construction of aircraft and related procurement, Navy 58 
| Aircraft and facilities, Navy 

| Ships and facilities, Navy 


1951 


973, 000 


3, 000, 000 
, 973, 000 
3, 000, OOO 


? $3,000,000 in 1951 and $23,000,000 in 1952 is for Munitions Board gasoline program. 


STATEMENT ON Navy's Use or SILvERWARE 


1952 


$723, 442, 000 


152, 000, 000 


' 466, 442, 000 


105, 000, 000 


Mr. Manon. Before we close, I would like the record to include at 
this point a statement which the committee has received from the 
Bureau of Ships concerning the Navy’s use of silverware. 
remember it was suggested that the testimony of Admiral Fox of ‘the 
Bureau of Supplies “and Accounts regarding the procurement and 
issue of silverware be forwarded to the Bureau of Ships for their 


comment. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 


You will 


BUREAU OF SHIps, 


Washington 25, D. C., 


Hon. Grorce H. Manon, 
Chairman, Armed Services Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D, C. 


of questions were asked sg hrs the Navy’s use of silverware. 
clarify and supplement the Navy’s testimony in response to these questions, I 





am enclosing two copies of a detailed statement on this subject. 


May 25, 1951. 


My Dear Mr, MAHON: ane the hearings conducted by your subcommittee 
on May 22, 1951, on the Navy portion of the 1952 appropriation bill, a number 


In order to 
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I trust that this statement will suffice to answer any questions which the sub- 
committee may have. However, if additional information is required, I shall, 
of course, be pleased to furnish it. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. N. WALLIN, 
Rear Admiral, U.S. N., 
Chief of Bureau. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND ON USE OF SILVER ABOARD NAVAL VESSELS 


Items of silver have always been carried aboard ships of the United States 
Navy. In modern times, all Navy-purchased items have been silver-plated. 
Those items of silver service donated to a particular ship by namesake com- 
munities, however, have invariably been sterling, and these are the only sterling 
silverware items aboard naval vessels today. 

When American naval vessels visit in a foreign port, the captain is often 
required to entertain foreign dignitaries and, in effect, to act as an ambassador 
of good will. To a lesser degree, this applies as well to the officer’s messes. 
On such occasions, it is believed in keeping with the standards of our country 
that the silver service be in good taste. A complete setting of table utensils 
is required. 

SIZE OF THE ALLOWANCE LIST 


Over a period of many years, the Navy has taken action to reduce and stand- 
ardize the number of separate items of silverware carried aboard ship. 

Prior to World War II, the Navy’s master silverware allowance list for active 
fleet ships totaled 61 senarate items. These items are detailed in enclosure (1). 
Many ships, of course, did not carry all of the items in the allowance list. 

During World War II, in order to conserve critical materials, the Navy 
eliminated 28 items from the silverware allowance list, leaving only 33 items 
for shipboard use. A list of the items eliminated during World War IT is 
set forth in enclosure (2). 

With the end of World War II, 5 items were restored to the allowance list 
in order to improve messing efficiency and comfort; as of May 1951, therefore, 
the silverware allowance list consists of 38 items. The items contained in 
the present allowance list are set forth in enclosure (3). 

The present allowance list was prepared by the Chief of the Bureau of Ships 
pursuant to a directive issued by the Secretary of the Navy in March 1947 
to eliminate all “niceties” and unnecessary items from the list. In this regard, 
prior to World War II the silverware of each shipboard officers’ mess bore 
a different distinguishing mark. In 1947, however, the Navy adopted u single 
pattern for all items of officers’ silverware. 

The present list is considered to contain the minimum number of necessary 
articles of silverware required for Navy shipboard use during peacetime, and 
the list has been approved by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, the Chief 
of the Bureau of Ships, and the Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

Enclosure (4) is the latest master allowance list of silverware for ward- 
room or officers’ messes; enclosure (5) is an allowance list for a larger carrier; 
while enclosure (6) is an allowance list for a submarine. 

In the event of total mobilization, the present list would be reduced from 
38 items to 20 items. These items are enumerated in enclosure (7). Only the 
barest necessities are included in this total mobilization allowance list, and 
oyster forks, pickle forks, bouillon spoons, et cetera have been eliminated. 


QUALITY OF SILVERW ARE 


Due to the risk of breakage, either during battle or in stormy weather, items 
such as vegetable dishes and «ream pitchers are specified as silverware rather 
than earthenware or glass. The increased initial cost is more than offset by 
the reduction in replacement costs due to breakage. 

As part of the measures taken to conserve critical materials during World 
War II, Navy procurement of flat silverware were, in accordance with speci- 
fication No. RR—T--56, required to contain a base of low carbon steel rather than 
nickel alloy. This resulted in very unsatisfactory silverware since the plating 
came off very easily and the bare metal rusted. Inferior quality was accept- 
able, however, since it was important at that time that scarce materials be con- 
served. 
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After World War II, flat silverware purchases were governed by specification 






No. RR-T—5la which provided for a base metal containing 18 percent nickel alloy. 
Flat silverware produced in accordance with this specification is gradually re- 
placing silverware of inferior quality purchased during World War II. 

Since March 31, 1951, however, by virtue of NPA Order M-14, the composition 
of this base metal has been reduced to 10 percent nickel alloy. 

In general, the quality of the silverware now being procured is considered to 
be the absolute minimum necessary to withstand the rough and continuous 


usage encountered aboard ship. 


Long term economies would not be realized 


if cheaper but less durable tableware was purchased for shipboard use. 


OYSTER FORKS 


Particular mention was made of oyster forks during the committee hearings. 
This fork is used, of course, not only for oysters, but also for cocktail dishes such 


as lobster, crabmeat, shrimp, and fruit. 


These forks are provided only for the 


larger or more important vessels where the entertainment of guests is a frequent 
occurrence and where the size of the mess permits a more elaborate meal than 


is practicable in smaller ships. 


The value of the wartime oyster forks now in stock is $0.18% each. 
catalog price of oyster forks with nickel alloy base is $0.25 each. 


The 
While oyster 


forks would be eliminated in time of total mobilization or war, it is believed 


that the wartime standards of austerity should not apply in peacetime. 


The 


courtesies and hospitality expected aboard ships of the world’s greatest naval 
power in peacetime contemplate the rendering of certain minimum amenities 
customarily accorded visiting public officials when entertained ashore. 


PREWAR ALLOWANCE (61 ITEMS) 


Boats, gravy 
Bowls: 
Finger 
Sugar 
Casters, without ecruets 
Dishes: 
Baking, 10'%%-inch 
Bon bon 
Celery 
Fish 
Fruit 
Meat, 14-inch 
Meat, 18-inch 
Vegetable, oval, 10-inch uncovered 
Vegetable, round, 8-inch cover 
Forks: 
Oyster . 
Dessert 
Table 
Knives: 
Dessert 
Table 
Knives and forks, fish 
Ladles, gravy 
Pitchers: 
Cream, 8-ounce 
Cream, 16-ounce 
Cream, 48-ounce 
Water, 314-quart 
Pots: 
Coffee, black 
Mustard (without lining) 
Tea, 3-pint 
Scrapers, crumb 
Shaker: 
Pepper 
Salt 





Spoons: 
Coffee 
Dessert 
Mustard 
Soup 
Sugar 
Table 
Tea 
Tongs, sugar 
Trays: 
Bread, 12-inch 
Fingerbowl 
Waiter’s, 12-inch 
Waiter’s, 18-inch 
Cellar, salt 
Cruets: 
Salt 
Pepper 
Dishes: 
Bakin, 74-inch 
Meat, 10-inch 
Meat, 16-inch 
Forks, pickle 
Knives and forks, carving: 
Small 
Large 
Pitchers: 
Ice, 244-quart 
Sirup 
Pots, tea: 
Small, 2-pint 
2 pints 
Spoons, salt 
Steel, carving 
Strainers, tea 
Smoking set 
Ewers, water, 314-quart 
Spoons, bouillon 
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DELETED DURING WAR (28 ITEMS) 


Smoking sets Pitchers, cream, 48-ounce 
Bowl, finger Pots, mustard (without lining) 
Cellar, salt Scrapers, crumb 
Cruets: Spoons, salt 
Pepper Steel, carving 
Salt Trays, fingerbowl 
Dishes : Forks: 
Bonbon Dessert 
Celery Oyster 
Fish Knives, dessert 
Meat, 16-inch Spoons: 
Hwers, water, 34-quart Bouillon 
Forks, pickle Coffee 
Forks and knives: Dessert 
Carving: Tongs, sugar 
Large Spoons, mustard 
Small 
Fish 


PRESENT ALLOWANCE MAY, 1951 (38 ITEMS) 





Boat, gravy Pot: . 
Bowls, sugar Coffee, black ; 
Casters, without cruets Mustard (without lining) 
Dishes: Tea, small 

Baking, 71-inch Shaker: 

Baking, 101<-inch Pepper 

Fruit Salt 

Meat, 14-inch Smoking set 

Meat, 16-inch Spoon: 

Vegetable, oval, 10-inch uncovered Bouillon 

Vegetable, round, covered Coffee 
Fork: : Mustard 

Dessert Soup 

Oyster Sugar 

Pickle Table 

Table Tea ; 
Knife, dessert Dessert | 
Knives, table Tray: | 
Ladle, gravy Bread, 12-inch } 
Pitcher: Waiters’, 12-inch 

Cream, 8-ounce Waiters’, 18-inch 


Cream, 16-ounce 
Syrup 
Water, 3%-quart 


Note: The following six items are carried in stock for hospital issue only: 


Individual sugar bowl Cream pitcher, 48-ounce 
Combination coffee pot and teapot Salad fork 
Teapot, large Iced teaspoon 
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CV—Messing: silverware, captain’s 
g , cap 








Allow- ig : 
3 se ts ‘ Standard Navy} Unit of | Allow- 
£ sc) | ane as- |* A 4 
Name and description of item — | stack. muamber| dasue | ‘ance 
¢ | 


| 
| 








| 
} 
| 
2| G63-S-548.___| Each 
' 





Boats, gravy..._._- RT get weet a ries | 1 2 
Bowls, sugar-____- eee ae A | 12 | G63-S-688 do 2 
Casters, without cruets i : ; aa 12 | G63-S-745 _.do 1 
Dishes: 
Baking, 74-inch ___- 12 | G63-S-915_____}__.do 1 
Baking, 1044-inch 12 | G63-S-— 280 \ do 1 
ESS pag ly Oe Rete Sa TS 12 | G63-S-1228___- do | 2 
PORE RS ERS ea ~ 12 | G63-S-1263 do 1 
Vegetable, oval, 10-inch (uncovered) | 12 | G63- s- 1405 do | 2 
Vegetable, round (covered) _.__-.----.__- F 12 | G63-S-1490 |_..do 2 
Forks: | } 
PPOs BSD « oo =. cccuneanenes 13 | G63-S-1623__- do_____| 30 
nll ESE Att Ss Seta a aus 13 | G63-S- 3-173 do | 15 
No. 3 (pickle) ___- i TONERS CH AS 13 | G63-S-1849 do.____| 2 
ae 13 | G63-S-1959 do 15 
Knives: | 
ae ea ae : 3 | G63-S-2213___ do 30 
No. 2 (table). Sse (hewn ne } 13 | G63-S-2359 do 15 
TEESE Rene : | 13 | G63-S-2443____|___do___- | 2 
Pitchers: | | | 
Cream, 8 ounce... ._- Mibhiss Sova sivewcseaeece ens } 12 | G63-S-2694-100) ___do 2 
ee, DINE ose ect. 12 | G63-S-2741-100|___do_____| 2 
Sirup sa AAGAaSRANS a Bic Coed a ces wins acai nel 12 | G63-S-2936-100)___do 1 1 
Water, 344 quart. AED EEE OES See Res 12 | G63-S-2983____|._.do__.__| 1 
Pots: | | | 
SS le ria er ie hao arin 12 | G63-S-3168____|.._do___- 
Mustard, without er ae eS =e, 12 | G63-S-3235____|...do-__- 7 1 
a ei a Beet, 12 | G63-8-3330____|___do__ 1 
Shakers: } | 
eh ek ae aet Solana: banc alti ea 12 | G63-S-3515____|__.do___- 6 
| 42 SRR re pits ae POSES 13 | G63-S-3535_.__|___do_____| 6 
a ean suey aoe hears. Se 13 | G63-S-3585_.__| Set_..__- | 1 
Spoons: | } | 
No. 1 (bouillion) ..______. +» Rat ER Sn Sera bed see ot, 13 | G63-S-3620____| Each____| 15 
ie, ea 2 i Rape 13 | G63-S-3688_.__|-_.do.____| 15 
PaO. @ Gn) |... Sc co ceccneun DD OEY Te FPL 13 | G63-S-3833____|.___do___. 1 
No. 4 (soup) 2 bE Sk iden beet ok See Sot a 13 | G63-S-3978 _ -| 15 
No. 5 (sugar) Sp Palas ent ernie a ie Faye ae 13 | G63-S—4048____|___do___ 2 
akc iti pe ic: RED 13 G63-S-4153____|__ do_____| 5 
RS * NEE SE, a eerie ater eee aS 3 x 13 | G63-S-4218.___|_..do_____| 15 
No. 8 (dessert) - seta eA AOL EAB > BEDE MIE OP cw tpy Sle 13 | G63-S-3762.__ aS 15 
I I en a cds oe 12 | | G63-S-4538".__ — 1 
Waiter’s, 12-inch Wieneaiag Pasa DOE eh er SAS, 12 | G63-S-4770 ~<,  e 2 
WRG -1B ARR on cce ws sewcewnnicnsenscosmnsemniees | 12 G63-S-4811-_|...do_____| 1 
| 100. 
Servers, ships’ (carafe), vacuum type without bulkhead 12 | G63-S-465-50__|___do 2 


bracket, with insulated metal stopper and handle, 1 | | | | 
quart capacity. | 











84328—51—pt. 3——_81 
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CV—Messing: Silverware, wardroom 





l j 





y : Allow- Letemierd Navy! Unit of | Allow- 
Name and description of item poe! des- | stock number issue | ance 
| ignation | 

SEE ee Se ae sepephiiieds | = PE _————~ 
Boats, gravy. __..-- a pce iS Fee ae 12 | G63S548______- | Each__..} 30 
Bowls, sugar. ___- a ey tice al 12 | G63S688_______ |_..do | 44 
Casters, without cruets....__.__.. 12 | G638745...._.- \--“do.....| 30 
Dishes: } 

Baking, 10}4-inch-.-__._._....._- 12 | G63S960_______|_ 7 ees } 22 

Fruit WS AE 12 | G63S1228__._..|__- do 30 

Meat, 16-inch. - etal’ See 12 | G63S1275-.-.- -- do. | 30 

Vegetable, oval, 10-inch (uncovered). . _- some | 12 | G63S1405_____- ay SS 30 

Vegetable, round (covered) -_._- 12 | G63S1490.._._.|...do-_-.._| 44 
Forks: | 

No. 1 (dessert). —- 13 | G63S1623_.___.|__.do | 622 

No. 2 (oyster) 13 | G6381773......|...do--- 400 

No. 3 (nickle). __- 13 | G63S1849____._|___do | 30 

No. 4 (table) _-_- 13 | G63S1959_____- ee ee | 444 
Knives: | | 

No. 1 (dessert) - - 13 | G63S2213......|_..do.____| 622 

No. 2 (table)- 13 | G63S2359______|__.do- 444 
Ladles, gravy 13 | G63S2443____ do... | 30 
Pitchers: | | 

Cream, 8-ounce . . 12 | G63S2694-100_.|___do 30 

Cream, 16-ounce -- .. 12 | G63S2741-100__|__.do | 30 

Sirup ~el 12 | G63S82936-100__|_..do 30 

Water, 344-quart_____._- 12 | G63S2983__.___|__.do- 22 
Pots: | 

Coffee, black... _- a 12 | G63S3168 | do 22 

Mustard, without lining. _- 12 | G63S83235 |...do 22 

Tea, small... - 12 | G6383330 do 30 
Shakers: | 

Pepper 13 | G63S3515 ...do 133 

RR Sr 13 | G63S3535 ...do 133 
Spoons 

No. 1 (bouillon) 13 | G6383620 do 444 

No. 2 (coffee) 13 | G63S3688 do 490 

No. 3 (mustard) | 13 | G6383833 a 22 

i, Ge : anal 13 | G63S3978 _.do 444 

Lo _: eee 7 ; Sac 13 | G63S4048 _do 30 

Bs A i ics oevaercidticas . 4 ; pera 13 | G6384153 _.do 148 

No. 7 (tea) SS: Urea apace” : : 13 | G6384218 et Gana 622 

a i ae REE 26-8 13 G6383762_.....|...do.... 400 
Trays: 

ise alias SE 3. ol a Ae a Sede ss 12 | G6384538 _..do 30 

oe tle NER AS AS Rb. | TR TA TS TS 12 | G6384620______|___do_- 400 

Waiter’s, 18-inch._......... ee 12 | G63S4811-100 be 22 

! ! 
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CV—Messing: Silverware, warrant officers 


|Standard Navy 


stock number 





| G63S548. 
| G63S688 
| G63S745___ 


G63S960 


| G63S1228__- 
| G6381275 


Allow- 
Name and description of item ance des- 
ignation | 
} 
Boats, gravy -_..- 12 
Bowls, sugar ____ 12 
Casters, without cruets-__- 12 
Dishes: 
Baking, 1046 inch__- 12 
Fruit 12 
Meat, 16-inch _- 12 
Vegetable, oval, 10-inch (uncovered) 12 
Vegetable, round, 8-inch (covered) 12 
Forks: 
No. 1 (dessert) 12 
No, 2 (oyster) 13 
No. 3 (pickle) 13 
No. 4 (table) - 13 


Knives: 

No. 1 (dessert) _ - 3 - [a ese, 13 

No. 2 (table) - ‘ - 13 
Ladles, gravy -- 13 
Pitchers: 

Cream, 8-ounce 


12 
Cream, 16-ounce Reaks : 12 
Sirup_. : te : | 12 
Water, 34¢-quart 12 
Pots 
Coffee, black ¥ 12 
Mustard, without lining . 12 
Tea, small ‘ 12 
Shakers: 
reoper.......: eek atic oo ; | 13 
Salt. _. ; beanie . ss 1 
Spoons: 
No. 1 (bouillon) 13 
No. 2 (coffee) “ 13 
No. 3 (mustard). y - - 13 
No. 4 (soup) " . 13 
No. 5 (sugar) Ret 13 
No. 6 (table) _ ‘ 13 
No. 7 (tea) 13 
No. 8 (dessert) — . eunitialinaniiat itl 13 
Trays: 
Bread, 12-inch alleen igus reed atntataes ice mesa taintsig 12 
Waiter’s, 12-inch __- SERIE, CERI Ate EAS 12 
Waiter’s, 18-inch ___- witeibessegpiaubtapeck i iheeiaa adnate 12 

















G6381405 
G6381490 


G63S81623 
G6381773 
G6351849_ 
G63S81959 


G6382213__ 
G6382359 





G6382443 


100 
100 
100 


| G63S2983 


| G638 
| G68S 


G63S3168 
} 35 


G63 





G6383620____- 
3688 
3833 
G6883978 
G63S84048 
G6384153 
G6384218 
G6383762 





G63384538 
G6384770 
G6384811-100 


Unit of 


issue 
Each 


do 
.do 


fe 


-do_- 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 


_.do 


do 
do 


do 
do 
dod 
do 
do 
_.do 
do 
..do 


as 
oe... 
— = 








Allow- 


ance 


Nmww 


oe ee ee CO oe 
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CV—Messing: Mess gear, chief petty officers and general 








| 
Allow- |g : 
tS ee : ..|Standard Navy} Unitof | Allow- 
Name and description of item ance des- stock No. | issue ones 
ignation | | 
ao LA CEN me A Ala et 1 | ae 
CHIEF PETTY OFFICERS MESS | 
| 
Bottles, oil or vinegar. ___- : : : previa syore > 13 | G638G525______| Each ___| 36 
Bowls, sugar with cover enagdng eduenas } 13 | G63C1095_____|...do_. 12 
Cups, coffee, with handles... _____- ; =e 13 | G63C1400____.|...do | 154 
Dishes, vegetable, baker’s 13 | G63C2340___..|...do 22 
Forks, table or dessert 13 | G63C5950__ ___ |...d0 154 
Knives, table_--. 13 | G63C6500--_._|...do_._._} 154 
Pitchers: | | 
1 pint 13 | G68C2545. ._._|...do_____| 12 
342 quarts | 13 | G63C2550_ - -- do 12 
Plates: | 
LO” ka ‘ ‘ 13 | G63C3030__ -- do ‘ 154 
Soup, 9-inch _ | 13 | G63C3255___..|...do 15 
Platters, meat, 14-inch : 13 | G638C3562___ .do . 12 
Saucers, tea - | 13 | G68C4110__. do | 154 
Shakers: | | 
Pepper | 13 | G63G1260_. do 36 
Salt 13 | G638G1320 : ..do 36 
Spoons: | j 
Table. cant tess adeanaeainael og | 13 | G63G8100__ do : 154 
Tea opaameibaaiahhs + - | 13 | G63G8160__ do 154 
Tumbler, 10-ounce_ - ; So ciiathaecanata 13 | G63G1440___. do._.._| 154 
GENERAL MESS * 
Bottles, oil or vinegar - ; ; : | 3 | G63G525___.._|_..do- 545 
Bowls ___. isa acid 13 | G63GS8@5___.__)_- do 1, 800 
Cups, coffee, no handles 7 | 13 | G63C1420_____|___do- 1, 800 
Forks, table or dessert 13 | G63C5950_ ____|...do- -| 1, 800 
Knives, table ne 13 | G63C6500.____|_-.do___- 1, 800 
Pitchers, water, 5}4-quart____-___- SR 13 | G63C7015._.__|---do___-| 654 
Shakers: 
ae cme 13 | G63G1260-__- Apes. 545 
a hilt Cee IR 13 | G63G1320.____|...do._--| 545 
Spoon, table ew ss nana Slt Mien | 13 | G63G8100_____|_..do____| 1, 800 
Trays, mess, 6-compartment..____-- : 13 | G63G8505_..__|...do.... 1, 636 

















Name and description of item 


Boats, gravy - 


Bowls, s 
Casters, 
Dishes: 


ugar 
without cruets 


Baking, 1044-inch_- 
Fruit 
Meat, 16-inch 


Vegetable, oval, 10-inch (uncovered) __.__. 


Vegetable, round (covered) _. 


Forks 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

Knives 
No. 
No. 


1 (dessert) 
2 (oyster 
3 (pickle) 
4 (table) 


1 (dessert 
2 (table) 


Ladles, gravy 
Pitchers: 
Cream, 8-ounce 
Cream, 16-ounce 


Siru 
Wat 
Pots 


p 


er, 34-quart 


Mustard, without lining 
Tea, small 


Shakers 


No. 


1 (bouillon) 


. 2 (coffee) 

. 3 (mustard) 
. 4 (soup) 

. 5 (sugar 

. 6 (table) 


7 (ea) 


. 8 (dessert 
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Trays 
Bread, 12-inch 
Waiter’s, 12-inch 
Waiter’s, 18-inch 


Servers, ships (carafe) vacuum type without bulkhead 
insulated metal stopper and handle, 


bracket, with 
1 quart capacity. 


Bracket, bulkhead, brass, for use with ships’ server 


(carafe). 


SS 220-311— Messing: Mess gear, 


Name and description of item 


Bottles, oil or vinegar 

Bowls 

Cups, coffee, no handles 

Forks, table or dessert 

Knives, table 

Pitchers, water, 514 quarts 

Plates, dinner 

Platters man 

Shakers: ; 
Pepper 
Salt 

Spoon, table 

Tureens, soup 





| Allow- 
ance des- 
ignation | 


— 
tooth 


to bo te bo 


Www WOO te 


ho ho ho 


chief petty officers and general 


Allow- 


ignation 


WCHwww 


SS 220-311—Messing: Silverware, wardroom 


| G53-S 


| G63-S 


| G68 


wWwwwwnwwn 


stock number 


| G63-S548 


GA3-S6X8 
G63-8745 


G63-S960 
G63-81228 
G63- 
G63 
G63 


$1275 
$1405 
$1480 





$1623 
-81773 
-S1849 





| G63-81959 


G63 
G63 
G63- 


~§2213..- 
$2359 


$2443 _- 


G 63-8 2964-100 
G63-S2741-100 
G63-S 6-100 
G63-S . 





G63-S 





G638-S: 





G68 
G6 







$3978 
54048 
24153 
84218 


-S3762_. 


G68 
G63 
G63 
G63 
G63 
G63 


G63 


—$4538 


S4770 


8465-50 


G63-B578_ 


stock number 


i 525 
1-895 
*-1420 
*—5950 
*—8500) 
7015 
-3030 


1-7175 





+-63-C 
+-63-C 
1-63-C-8100 
}-§3-C-8630 


1260 
1320 


iStandard Navy} Unit of | 





























“4811-100. | 


1Qpe « our Trit 
| ance des- |' tandard Navy} Unit of 


Allow- 
issue ance 
| Each __.| 2 
do 3 
a 1 
|___do | 2 
a “Saree 2 
do 2 
< eee 3 
har eae 3 
do....”.| 36 
do 24 
|___do _ 
do 30 
| do... } 36 
do | 30 
do 2 
do 2 
do 2 
do 2 
do 2 
do 1 
do 1 
_ do | 6 
do 6 
do 30 
do 24 
__do 1 
do_. 30 
do 2 
do 10 
do 36 
do 24 
do 2 
do 3 
do 2 
do 2 
do 2 
i 
Allow- 
issue ance 
Each 8 
|...do 83 
do - &3 
.do 83 
do 83 
| do y 
} do &3 
|_..do 12 
do 8 
do 8 
do &3 
do 12 
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PROPOSED WARTIME ALLOWANCE (20 ITEMS) 


Boat, gravy Knife, table 
Bowl, sugar Fork, dessert 
Dishes: Knife, dessert 
Baking, 10 inch Ladle, gravy 
Vegetable, oval, 10 inch, uncovered Spoon: 
Tray, bread Soup 
Dishes, meat, 16 inch Table 
Pitcher : Tea 
Cream, 8 ounce Shaker: 
Water Salt 
Pot, coffee, black Pepper 
Fork, table Tray, waiter’s, 12-inch 


Mr. Suerparp, Admiral Hopwood and Admiral Clexton, we thank 
you very much for the presentation you have made, and at this time 
I want to extend my appreciation to the other members of the com- 
mittee for the cooperation we have received in handling the Navy’s 
aspect of the bill. You have been very gracious to the chairman, 
and I am really appreciative of your consideration. 


The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

















APPENDIX 


(The following information is in response to the request on page 
805 :) 


NECESSITY FOR INCREASING CAPACITY TO PropucE ALKYLATE, A PRINCIPAL 
COMPONENT OF HIGH-OcCTANE NUMBER AVIATION GASOLINE 


1. During World War II production of the then highest octane number avia- 
the gasoline (100 octane) reached about 525,000 barrels per day in the United 
States. This was accomplished by the production of approximately 170,000 
barrels per day of aviation alkylate supplemented with aromatic blending agents 
nade by specialized and costly procedures (including toluene and cumene, the 
entire present production of which is needed in essential military and civilian 
items such as explosives, plastics, rubber, etc.) and by the use of unusually 
high quality base stocks derived from catalytic cracking units. Production of 
the last required very Mefficient operation of the catalytic cracking units, gen- 
erally reducing the through-put to 50 percent or less of the normal capacity. 

2. It was possible to accomplish this because we started the war with about 
1,000,000 barrels per day of excess refining capacity and, by reducing civilian 
consumption of other products by rationing, we could afford the inefficient 
operating level of the catalytic cracking plants without adversely affecting the 
supply of other petroleum products for essential military and civilian use. 

3. Four things have happened to seriously distrub the aviation gasoline situa- 
tion since the war, namely: 

(a) The increased essential civilian use of petroleum products in all fields 
and particularly in truck and bus transporation, mechanization of agriculture 
and dieselization of railroads has absorbed nearly all spart refining capacity in 
the petroleum industry. This situation eliminates the possibility of producing 
any appreciable quantity of high quality aviation gasoline base stocks through 
the inefiicient use of catalytic cracking facilities unless product rationing is 
practiced. 

(b) The shut-down of a large portion of the aviation alkylate producing 
facilities which were not economically useful for the production of motor gas- 
oline and could not compete in the very limited postwar market. These were 
often converted, cannibalized, or partially abandoned. 

(c) The very substantial increase in demand by commercial airlines as a 
result of the increased importance of air transport in the economy. 

(d) The change in engines to burn a substantially higher octane number 
in order to obtain greater power for the continually increasing size of aireraft. 

4. The first element—(d) above—is of particular importance because during 
the war practically all the aviation gasoline used was 91-and 100-octane ratings. 
Today military aircraft use only a negligible amount of 91 and a continuously 
decreasing proportion of 100 octane. The new engines are going over to the 
new 115-octane rating in order to get power required. To recognize the im- 
portance of this change in the character of fuel, it should be noted that the 
heaviest bombers and transports of the war, the B-29 and C-54, are now obsoles- 
cent medium craft and in the process of replacement by the B-36, B-50, C-97, 
(7-124, ete. The importance of this becomes apparent when we recognize that 
the 100 octane was made during the war by using the now unavailable unusually 
high-grade base stocks and aromatics and only 30 percent aviation alkylate. To 
produce even 100 octane today with the base stocks economically available 
requires at least 50 percent alkylate (generally around 60 percent and the 115 
octane requires 85 percent or more. Therefore, even though the introduction of 
the jet engine is shifting most fighters and many bombers to another kind of 
fuel than high-octane gasoline, the jet cannot in the immediate future replace 
the piston engine for many missions. The demand of these necessary piston 
engines for alkylate are higher than before because at the above rates of alkylate 
requirement, it takes over twice as much of that critical item to make our present 
fuel. 

5. Aviation alkylate is not a product having genera! economical use at present 
other than for the manufacture of high-octane aviation gasoline. As a result 
there is no production for a nonessential civilian market which could be con- 
verted to military use on mobilization. To meet mobilization needs we, there- 
fore, must either have stand-by capacity to produce or must store the amount 
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we would require to carry us until that capacity can be developed. Storage of 
such quantities of this high volatile material would not be feasible. A reason- 
able course is to store what we need during the time that stand-by and converted 
facilities are coming into full production as distinguished from a period of at 
least 6 months and frequently a year to 18 months while alkylation facilities are 
being rehabilitated or built. 

6. The increased demand of recent months has been met by bringing into op- 
eration the alkylation facilities that were in stand-by condition as well as bring- 
ing to full capacity those economical facilities which were already competing 
in the limited peacetime aviation gasoline market. There is no present reason 
for private capital to invest in additional alkylation capacity because they can- 
not foresee a reasonably sure demand for their product. Sales even at present 
level are dependent upon military aviation and although military requirements 
without mobilization are likely to equal or exceed present production capacity, 
there is no assurance of a market which would lead many refineries to build or 
rehabilitate these facilities. In isolated instances a new facility may be built 
when it appears that for some local reason production can be sufficiently eco- 
nomical to compete in the existing market and displace ©ther production. How- 
ever, to obtain any substantial amount of additional productive capacity, the 
Government must give some assurance of a market in which the refiner can 
recover his investment. Such assurance could be provided either through long- 
term contracts for product or some form of underwriting. Careful study was 
given to the long-term contracts and as a result we concluded that the better 
course was to underwrite the construction of facilities without committing our- 
selves to take a volume of products which we might not be able to handle without 
discouraging existing production by shifting an undue portion of procurement 
to new sources. The present program was devised in an effort to provide needed 
additional capital at a minimum cost to the Government. It allows us to induce 
a refiner to rehabilitate or build alkylate capacity and to obligate himself to 
deliver aviation gasoline to the military upon demand and at a reasonable price, 
with an assurance that if the military does not require and purchase his product 
he will not suffer a loss. 

7. In conclusion it should be noted that the immediate requirements for avia- 
tion gasoline in an all-out conflict (as distinguished from the long-term require- 
ment as the war progressed) are substantially above the current capacity of the 
petroleum industry of this country. This program is intended to cover only 
that construction and rehabilitation believed feasible in the immediate future 
and to make available quickly after mobilization enough alkylate to meet the 
program of the early months following the period which can be covered by stor- 
age. It will take many thousands of barrels more to meet the all-out require- 
ment of a war, but that capacity can be built up as the aircraft to burn the 
gasoline are being manufactured. This program is concerned only with our 
needs during the crucial first year of mobilization. 
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